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PREFACE. 


The  frequency  of  murder,  suicide,  and  accidental  death 
by  poison,  the  interest  usually  attached  to  such  events, 
the  nicety  of  the  inquiries  by  which  their  nature  is 
brought  to  light,  and  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  medicine  for  their  elucidation, — render 
Toxicology,  in  the  eye  of  all  well-informed  persons,  an 
important  and  essential  part  of  the  studite  of  every 
medical  man.  This  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  so 
that  even  in  Britain,  where  the  other  departments  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  are  only  now  forcing  their  way 
slowly  on  public  attention,  the  branch  which  treats  of 
poisons  has  been  for  some  time  pursued  with  avidity 
by  the  student,  and  eiiltivated  with  success  by  the 
scientific  physician.  In  such  circumstances  it  appears 
surprising,  that  the  present  should  be  the  first  original 
and  systematic  work  on  the  subject,  which  has  been 
published  in  the  English  language  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century. 

The  object  of  the  science  of  Toxicology  is  fourfold. 
It  supplies  antidotes  for  the  various  poisons ;  it  fur- 
nishes the  physiologist  with  valuable  instruments  of 
research  in  his  investigations  into  the  laws  of  the  ani- 
mal economy ;  it  aids  the  physician  in  his  inquiries  as 
to  the  action  of  many  energetic  drugs ;  and  it  collects 
from   the   numerous  branches  of  medical  knowledge. 
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as  well  as  from  collateral  sciences,  the  materials  of  the 
most  important  department  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

It  is  only  since  Toxicology  began  to  assume  an  accu- 
rate and  systematic  form,  and  chietly  since  it  was  ma- 
tured by  the  indefatigable  labours  of  OrJUa^  that 
the  physician  can  truly  say  he  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Antid  »tes.  It  is  to  the  modern  toxicologist 
that  he  owes  the  discovery  of  the  virtues  of  albumen 
as  an  antidote  for  corrosive  sublimate  and  verdigris,— 
of  bark  for  tartar-emetic, — of  the  alkaline  sulphates 
for  sugar  of  lead, — of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides 
for  liver  of  sulphur, — of  ammonia  and  chlorine  for 
prussic  acid ;  it  is  to  the  toxicologist  that  he  is  indebt- 
ed for  ascertaining  the  superiority  of  magnesia  and 
chalk  over  other  antidotes  for  the  mineral  acids  and 
oxalic  acid,  and  the  superiority  of  vinegar  or  oil  for  the 
mineral  alkalis.  It  was  also  a  toxicologist  who  first 
proposed  the  application  of  the  stomach-pump  in  the 
treatment  of  poisoning. — These,  however,  are  far  from 
being  the  only  advantages  which  have  been  derived 
from  applying  this  science  to  the  discovery  of  antidotes. 
The  study  of  poisons,  in  their  relations  to  chemistry 
and  physiology,  has  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  expel- 
led from  the  practice  of  medicine  a  host  of  popular  re- 
medies,— the  offspring  of  hasty  empiricism, — ^which 
instead  of  being  beneficial,  were  often  not  only  useless, 
but  even  absolutely  hurtful.  Not  to  mention  the 
many  inert  remedies  which  have  thus  been  consigned 
to  oblivion,  I  may  refer  to  the  late  discovery  of  the  bad 
efiects  of  the  alkalis  in  poisoning  with  arsenic  and  oxa- 
lic acid, — of  the  alkaline  sulphurets  in  poisoning  with 
arsenic  and  other  metallic  compounds, — of  the  acetic 
acid  in  poisoning  with  the  salts  of  copper,  or  with 
opium  and  other  narcotic  vegetables, — and  of  fixed  oil 
in  poisoning  with  cantharides. 
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Besides  thus  discovering  many  antidotes,  and  prov- 
ing the  ineflBcacy  of  others,  the  toxicol(^8t  has  advan- 
ced a  step  farther  still,  and  has  saved  the  physician  much 
unnecessary  labour  in  future,  by  laying  down  the  gene- 
ral principles  by  which  the  search  for  new  antidotes 
must  be  regulated. 

To  those  who  have  watched  the  rapid  strides  with 
which  Physiology  has  advanced  during  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent,  how  powerful  an 
instrument  of  research  that  science  has  found  in  the 
effects  of  poisons  on  the  animal  body.  The  observation 
of  these  effects  has  led  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  our 
present  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  absorption. 
It  has  greatly  aided  the  experimentalist  in  ascertain- 
ing the  respective  part  performed  by  the  veins  and 
the  lymphatics,  in  the  discharge  of  this  function :  It 
has  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  the  permeability 
of  the  living  tissues,  and  the  influence  which  this 
property  has  in  producing  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  absorption  :  It  has  heli)ed  to  unfold  the  power  exer- 
cised by  absorption  in  the  developement  of  many  vi- 
tal actions,  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  nervous 
operations  :-^In  short,  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
guides  by  which  the  progress  of  Magendie  and  his  fol- 
lowers has  been  directed  in  their  brilliant  career  of  dis- 
covery. 

But  independently  of  thus  furnishing  the  physiolo- 
gist with  the  means  or  instruments  of  investigation, 
the  action  of  poisons  on  the  body  forms  of  itself  a  deep- 
ly interesting  department  of  physiological  science,  and 
one  which  abounds  with  important  practical  conclu- 
sions. From  the  discoveries  in  this  department  are 
deduced  many  of  the  general  rules  for  tlie  treatment  of 
poisoning,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  some  princi{>al 
questions  in  medico-legal  practice. 

I  have  likewise  said,  that  the  science  of  Toxicolog] 
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aids  the  physician  in  his  inquiries  into  the  Action  of 
Remedies.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  for 
combating  disease  being  in  larger  doses  violent  poisons, 
their  action  as  poisons  in  some  instances,  though  cer- 
tainly not  in  all,  throws  light  on  their  action  as  re- 
medies. Thus  the  direct  paralysis,  which  is  produ- 
ced by  opium  in  the  muscular  fibres  on  which  it  is 
applied,  furnishes  an  explanation  of  its  influence  in 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels.  The  same  paraly- 
sing property  of  sugar  of  lead  appears  to  account  for  the 
beneficial  influence  of  that  substance  in  dysentery.  The 
peculiar  tendency  of  cantharides  to  excite  in  poisonous 
doses  inflammation  of  the  urinary  organs,  accounts  for 
its  power  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  stimulating  the 
bladder.  The  property  possessed  by  the  acrid  vege- 
tables, of  exciting  in  poisonous  doses  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  explains  their  purgative  qualities 
when  they  are  given  in  smaller  doses,  and  likewise 
the  uncertainty  of  their  effects  imless  they  are  com- 
bined with  other  milder  and  more  certain  laxatives. 

The  information  furnished  by  toxicology,  however,  is 
sometimes  more  direct,  the  discovery  of  remedies  in 
particular  diseases  having  been  originally  derived  from 
the  knowledge  of  their  action  as  poisons.  One  sub- 
stance at  least  has  been  introduced  in  this  way  into 
the  practice  of  physic,  I  mean  mix  vomica,  with  its  ac- 
tive principle  the  strychnia  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  poisons  be- 
comes more  accurate,  farther  additions  may  be  made  in 
like  manner.  Nux  vomica,  it  is  true,  was  long  used  in 
medicine  empirically  in  various  diseases.  But  it  is 
only  since  the  observations  of  Magendie  and  Deliffe 
on  its  singular  power  of  irritating  the  spinal  chord  and 
nerves,  that  it  has  been  systematically  and  successfiilly 
resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  various  forms  of  palsy. 

There  is  yet  another  reason,  which  renders  toxico- 
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\ogyi  in  reference  to  the  action  of  reiuedies,  a  subject  of 
primary  importance  to  the  physician.  The  most  en- 
ergetic articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  being,  as  already 
observed,  poisons  in  large  doses,  it  is  indispensable  t6 
be  well  acquainted  with  their  deleterious  effects,  be* 
fore  they  can  be  safely  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
disease ;  and  this  knowledge  is  particularly  called  for 
in  regard  to  those  remedies, — probably  not  few  in 
number, — ^whose  therapeutic  effects  are  not  developed 
till  their  jrfiysiological  effects  have  begun  to  manifest 
themselves. 

But  after  all,  while  these  considerations  show  that 
Toxicology  admits  of  being  extensively  applied  to  other 
medical  sciences,  it  is  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  that 
its  power  and  extent  are  most  evident 

The  Toxicological  department  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence has  been  brought  of  late  years  to  a  state  of 
much  greater  perfection  than  the  other  branches  of 
medico-legal  knowledge.  Its  superiority  must  be  chief- 
ly aaeribed  to  the  greater  care  with  which  medical  men 
have  sifted  its  fundamental  principles, — their  attention 
having  been  naturally  turned  in  that  direction  in  conse- 
quence of  their  duties  being  more  difficult  and  of  their 
opinions  having  mot*e  influence  in  this  than  in  any  other 
variety  of  judicial  proceedings.  In  cases  of  poisoning 
many  causes  combine  to  concentrate  the  weighty  part 
of  the  proof  in  the  medical  evidence.  The  proof  of  the 
fact,  or  of.  death  having  been  occasioned  in  the  manner 
alleged,  vCan  very  seldom  be  drawn,  as  in  other  kinds 
of  homicide,  from  general  evidence  or  from  any  thing 
else  than  medical  testimony.  This  evidence  is  the 
more  important,  that  the  proof  of  poisoning  also  com- 
monly infers  proof  of  the  intent.  For  on  such  trials 
it  is  impossible,  as  on  other  trials,  to  entertain  the 
question,  whether  death  was  the  consequence  of  de- 
liberate purpose,  or  of  sudden  fury,  or  of  an  act  of 
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self-defence  ?  In  the  few  cases  too  where  the  proof 
of  the  fact  does  not  at  once  infer  the  intent,  the  in- 
tent is  sometimes  established  by  medical  evidence. 
When  the  prisoner,  for  example,  maintains  that  he  gave 
the  poison  by  mistake,  it  may  be  proved  by  chemical 
analysis  or  otherwise,  as  in  a  remarkable  instance  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  work  *,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  accident  of  the  kind  alleged  could  have  hap- 
pened.— These  circumstances  should  tend  to  render  the 
physician  the  most  material  witness  on  trials  for  poison- 
ing ;  and  that  he  is  really  so  must  appear  obvious,  when 
we  look  either  to  the  share  his  examination  occupies 
of  the  judicial  proceedings,  or  to  the  variety  of  ques- 
tions referred  to  his  decision,  or  to  the  influence  of  his 
opinions  on  the  issue  of  the  case. 

Since  so  much  appears  to  depend  on  him,  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  his  resources  are  in  a  corresponding  degree 
extensive.  These  resources  are  derived  from  the 
sciences  of  Semeiology,  Pathology,  Chemistry,  and 
Physiology.  By  means  of  the  first  he  ascertains  the 
differences  between  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  and  of 
natural  disease  :  By  the  second  he  distinguishes  the 
appearances  in  the  dead  body  indicative  of  death  by  poi- 
son from  those  of  natural  death  :  The  third  enables  him 
to  discover  foreign  substances  of  a  deleterious  nature  in 
the  body  and  elsewhere  :  And  the  fourth  instructs  him 
how  to  determine  the  value  of  evidence  from  the  acci- 
dental effects  of  suspected  substances  on  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  to  apply  express  experiments  on  ani- 
mals to  settle  by  analogy  doubtful  questions  relative 
to  the  operation  of  poisons  on  man.  The  object  of 
Toxicology,  then,  as  a  branch  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, is  to  imbody  all  this  information  into  one 
science.  It  ranges  over  the  whole  vast  field  of  me- 
dical learning,  and   draws   together  from   a  variety 

•  Seep.  67. 
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of  quarters  facts  and  principles  which  are  seldom  at  any 
other  time  viewed  in  combination.  The  resources 
of  each  science  are  thus  made  to  try  the  accuracy  and 
supply  the  defects  of  the  others  ;  and  the  whole  mass 
of  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  in  one  direction  with 
a  force  and  precision  worthy  of  its  objects, — the  da* 
tection  of  crime,  and  the  vindication  of  innocence. 

Having  now  stated  my  ideas  upon  the  objects  and  im* 
portance  of  the  science  of  Toxicology,  I  shall  proceed 
to  mention  the  views  which  have  directed  me  in  the 
composition  of  the  present  treatise. 

Since  my  appointment  to  the  chair  I  hold  in  this  Uni* 
versity,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  more  extensively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  toxicological  department 
of  medical  jurisprudence,  than  I  believe  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  physician  in  this  country.  At  an  ear- 
ly period  it  appeared  to  me,  that  on  some  practical 
points  the  existing  works  on  poisons  were  deficient  in 
a  degree  which  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  considering 
their  high  reputation  and  scientific  excellence.  Some 
inquiries  of  frequent  occurrence  on  trials  for  poisoning 
I  found  not  noticed  at  all ;  and  others  were  so  cur- 
sorily handled  that  I  could  not  suppose  the  authors 
were  aware  of  their  importance  in  practice.  These 
defects  have  probably  arisen  from  the  attention  having 
been  too  exclusively  turned  to  the  means  by  which 
particular  poisons  may  be  proved  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  death  ;  whereas  the  questions  which  actually  occur 
in  medico-legal  practice  are  much  more  diversified.  In 
order  to  discover  and  remedy  the  defects  alluded  to  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  what  are  the  inquiries  which  the 
medical  jurist  has  to  conduct  in  questions  of  poisoning. 

When  poisoning  is  suspected,  the  aid  of  the  physician 
may  be  required  on  two  occasions, — in  the  investiga^ 
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tions  carried  on  by  the  Sheriff  in  Scotland,  or  Coroner 
in  England^ — and  on  trials  before  the  high  criminal 
courts. 

In  the  former  the  purpose  of  his  opinion  is  com* 
monly  to  determine  the  propriety  of  farther  proceed- 
ings. Here  he  has  very  often  to  inquire  into  cases 
which  are  really  instances  of  natural  death,  but  which 
in  peculiar  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion 
of  poisoning.  Hence,  while  he  must  on  the  one  hand 
be  prepared  to  prove  in  some  cases  that  death  has 
arisen  from  poison,  he  must  on  the  other  hand  be  also 
sometimes  ready,  not  only  to  give  the  mere  negative 
opinion,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of  poison- 
ing, but  likewise  that  death  has  positively  arisen  from 
tiatural  disease.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  often  hap* 
pens,  that  no  particular  poison  is  indicated.  There  is 
merely  a  general  suspicion  or  charge  of  poisoning  of 
some  kind  or  another ;  and  even  although  no  particular 
poison  may  be  found,  the  physician  is  required  to  say, 
whether  there  is  a  certainty,  probability,  or  possibility 
of  poisoning  in  a  general  sense. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  questions,  whicli  have 
received  but  little  attention  from  authors,  I  have 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  in  the  present  treatise 
on  the  Evidence  of  Greneral  Poisoning.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  state  here  the  substance  of  the  chapter  (m 
this  topic;  but  the  reader  will  find  in  it  inquiries 
which  have  not  been  entered  into  in  any  other  work, 
and  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  practically  usefuL 
I  have  especially  endeavoured  to  keep  always  in  mind, 
that  in  many  cases  the  chief  object  is  to  establish 
the  impossibility  of  poisoning,  and  to  silence  vague 
rumours  or  plausible  suspicions, — a  point  to  which 
few  toxicological  writers  have  directed  much  of  their 
regard      In  the  same  chapter  some  remarks  have  been 
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made  on  the  mode  in  which  medical  evidence  sometimes 
traces  the  administration  of  poison  to  a  particular  in- 
dividual, illustrates  his  intent,  and  throws  light  on  va- 
rious other  pafticulars  of  the  general  evidence. 

On  trials  before  the  high  criminal  courts  the  medi- 
cal witness  is  somewhat  differently  placed.  While  he 
ought  to  be  always  prepared  to  give  full  effect  to  every 
medical  circumstance  favourable  to  the  prisoner,  he 
should  at  the  same  time  recollect  that  very  few  trials 
indeed  take  place  in  Britain,  where  it  is  not  in  the 
highest  d^ree  probable  that  poison  was  given ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  main  purpose  of  his  inqui- 
ries must  be  to  bring  together  the  whole  medical 
evidence  to  this  effect,  and  to  secure  it  against  the 
doubts  which  the  ingenuity  of  counsel  is  sure  to  throw 
over  his  conclusions,  if  the  premises  are  any  where 
false  or  defective. 

On  such  trials  the  prisoner  is  usually  charged  with 
administering  a  particular  poison,  and  also  some  poi- 
son Unknown  to  the  prosecutor.  In  some  instances 
the  evidence  of  the  particular  poison  is  merely  pre- 
sumptive ;  and  the  presumption  may  not  be  strong, 
so  that  the  charge  is  substantially  one  of  poisoning 
in  a  general  sense.  And  indeed  convictions  have 
been  recently  obtained  under  such  charges  where  no 
satisfactory  proof  existed  what  poison  had  been  given  *. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Evidence  of  General  Poison- 
ings and  in  the  two  chapters  on  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween the  effects  of  natural  disease  and  those  of  the 
Irritant  and  Narcotic  classes  of  poisons,  I  have  endea* 
voured  to  instruct  the  physician  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
For  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion,  expressed  by  all 
German  and  most  French  authors  in  medical  jurispru- 

*  Sec  the  cases  of  Mary  Anne  Alcorn^  pp.  6i,  71,  and  Charles  Munn, 
AS,  67. 
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dence, — that  poisoning  can  never  be  completely  sub- 
stantiated unless  the  particular  poison  be  found  out. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  proof  of  General  Poisoning 
from  medical  evidence  alone  can  never  amount  to  more 
than  a  strong  probability.  But  the  medical  probabi- 
lity may  be  so  high,  that,  in  conjunction  with  other 
circimistances  of  general  evidence,  no  rational  being 
can  entertain  a  doubt  that  poisoning  has  been  perpe- 
trated. 

Much  more  frequently,  however,  on  trials  before  the 
high  criminal  courts  the  evidence  is  pointedly  directed 
towards  proving  the  administration  of  a  particular  poi- 
son. Here  the  medical  witness  draws  his  evidence 
from  four  distinct  sources, — the  chemical  analysis,  the 
morbid  appearances  in  the  dead  body,  the  symptoms 
during  life,  and  sometimes  the  physiological  ejQTects  of 
the  suspected  poison  on  animals.  In  treating  of  the 
poisons  individually,  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  this 
natural  arrangement. 

In  considering  the  Chemical  evidence,  it  has  been 
my  invariable  object  to  select  processes,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  delicate,  conclusive,  and  easily  managed 
by  the  inexperienced.  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact,  (which  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  on  the 
medico-legal  chemist,  and  which  renders  all  the  early 
modes  of  analysis  useless,)  that  the  search  for  poisons 
must  be  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  most  complex  mix- 
tures, and  where  the  quantity  of  the  poison  is  small. 
I  may  add,  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  processes  re- 
commended in  this  work,  whose  accuracy  I  cannot 
vouch  for,  in  consequence  of  frequent  trials  made  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances.  Some  of  the  pro- 
cesses are  new,  and  preferable,  so  far  as  my  own  expe- 
rience will  allow  me  to  judge,  to  any  previously  pro- 
posed for  the  same  purposes.     These  are  chiefly  the 
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process  for  Arsenic,  that  for  Mercury,  and  that  for 
Opium  ;  but  some  improyemeuts  have  also  been  sugges- 
ted in  the  mode  of  detecting  Copper,  Lead,  Zinc, 
and  Oxalic  Acid.  In  one  chapter,  that  on  Lead, 
I  have  extended  my  remarks  on  the  chemistry  of  the 
subject  farther  perhaps  than  was  called  for  in  a  strict 
treatise  on  medical  jurisprudence.  I  had  made  some 
experimental  researches  on  the  action  of  various  wa- 
ters on  lead  ;  and  as  the  results  appeared  to  me  inte- 
resting, and  form  an  essential  part  of  a  kindred  branch 
of  knowledge,  medical  police,  I  conceived  that  a  state- 
ment of  them  might  not  be  misplaced  in  the  present 
work. 

The  Phjrsiological  ejQTects  of  each  poison  on  animals 
then  come  under  consideration,  and  are  succinctly  stat^ 
ed  in  an  inquiry  into  its  mode  of  action,  as  preliminary 
to  the  detail  of  its  effects  on  man. 

In  treating  of  the  Symptoms  observed  in  man,  I  have 
preferred  giving  a  general  account  of  the  effects  of  each 
poison  to  transcribing  a  list  of  complete  cases,  as  Pro- 
fessor Orfila  has  done.  I  have  thus  been  enabled  to 
communicate  more  information  in  much  less  space. 
Great  care,  however,  has  been  taken  to  specify  all  the 
deviations  from  the  usual  course  of  the  symptoms,  and 
likewise  to  classify  the  ordinary  cases  according  to  the 
leading  varieties.  In  the  classification  of  cases  the 
reader  will  perceive  a  few  novelties  have  been  introdu- 
ced, which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  improvements. — 
Some  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  two  points,  which 
systematic  writers  on  poisons  have  utterly  neglect- 
ed,— the  shortest  and  longest  intervals  within  which 
poisons  begin  to  operate,  and  the  shortest  and  long- 
est period  within  which  they  prove  fatal.  In  rela- 
tion to  these  points,  questions  not  infrequently  oc- 
cur in  trials,  where  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  may  de- 
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pend  on  the  answers  relumed  by  the   medical  wit- 
ness*; yet  no  information  of  the  kind  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  systematic  work  on  toxicology.     In  the 
present  treatise,  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  with 
precision  the  commencement  and  duration  of  the  symp- 
toms of  most  of  the  common  poisons.     But  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  precise  information  as  to  these 
points  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  narratives  of 
cases ;  and  hence  that  in  all  probability  some  of  the 
statements  made  in  this  work  will  subsequently  require 
to  be  modified.     Another  point  which  it  has  been  con«- 
sideted  proper  to  investigate  with  more  care  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted,  is  the  diagnosis  between  poi- 
soning ^nd  natural  disease,  as  founded  on  S}rmptoms 
only.    Almost  all  modem  writers  on  medico-legal  toxi- 
cology have  declared  such  diagnosis  impossible ;  and 
their  opinion  is  undoubtedly  correct,  as  a  general  rule. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  more  the  subject  is  in- 
quired into,  the  more  strongly  does  it  appear  to  me 
that  the  rule  admits  of  certain  special  exceptions,  which 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  indicate  distinctly  f .     It 
was  perhaps  natural,  that  the  former  loose  practice  of 
deciding  questions  of  poisoning  almost  always  from 
symptoms  only,  should  not  be  corrected  without  passing 
as  far  into  the  opposite  extreme.     But  it  is  now  time 
to  return  to  the  mean,  where,  as  in  other  matters, 
the  ti'uth  may  be  presumed  to  lie.     This  I  have  at- 
tempted to  do;    without  the  presumption,  however, 
of  thinking  that  future  experience  will  not  render  ne- 
cessary some  modification  of  the  opinions  here  hazard- 
ed.    It  would  be  surprising  if  no  errors  were  commit- 
ted upon  questions  which  must  be  decided,  not  by  one 

•  See  cases  of  Smith,  2l6 ;  Freemam,  565  ;  Russell,  990;  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  40. 

t  See  pages  1«3,  151,  939,  321,  6i4. 
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man's  experience  or  reading,  but  by  the  experience  and 
learning  of  the  whole  medical  profession. 

The  subject  of  the  Morbid  Appearances  left  in  the 
dead  body  by  poisons,  has  been  considered  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  preceding  topic.  Every  ap* 
pearance  mentioned  by  good  authorities  has  been  no- 
ticed, even  where  the  accounts  of  different  authors  are 
apparently  contradictory;  and  an  attempt  has  some- 
times been  made  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies,  by 
classifying  the  appearances  according  to  certain  va- 
rieties in  the  features  of  the  cases  during  life.  In 
this  department  of  the  work  much  difficulty  has  been 
encountered,  from  the  vague  and  incorrect  language 
often  used  by  authors. 

In  some  instances,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  morbid  appearances  will,  when  taken  alone,  form 
the  grounds  of  a  diagnosis  between  poisoning  and  natu* 
ral  disease.  Such  cases,  however,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  rare. 

To  these  strict  medico-legal  investigations,  a  short 
view  has  been  annexed  of  the  Treatment  of  the  princi* 
pal  varieties  of  poisoning.  To  the  physician  this  is  of 
obvious  utility,  and  to  the  medical  jurist  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  answer  questions  as  to 
the  treatment  in  particular  cases. 

Throughout  the  whole  work,  I  have  turned  my  per- 
sonal experience  as  much  to  account  as  was  in  my 
power.  But  in  medical  jurisprudence,  more  than  in  any 
other  medical  science,  the  experience  of  any  single  indi- 
vidual, how  great  soever  it  may  be,  is  but  a  feeble  light 
to  guide  his  steps,  when  compared  with  the  vast  accu- 
mulated  stores  of  the  records  of  medicine.  These  I 
have  made  use  of  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and  I  have 
had  such  unbounded  access  to  authorities,  that  the  chief 
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difficulty  has  lain  in  the  selectione  I  believe  the 
present  is  the  first  attempt  to  make  known  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Germany,  the  admirable  collection 
of  facts  contained  in  the  numerous  medico-legal  pe- 
riodicals of  that  country.  The  reader,  after  perusing 
any  one  of  the  chapters  on  special  poisons,  will  be  able 
to  judge  for  himself  whether  the  want  of  such  a  source 
of  information  could  be  compensated  by  access  to  any 
other.  To  the  numerous  French  authorities,  recourse 
has  also  been  had  for  many  of  the  most  valuable  facts 
of  toxicological  science,  particularly  in  the  physiological 
and  chemical  departments,  in  which  the  physicians  and 
medical  jurists  of  that  country  have  always  been  labour- 
ing indefatigably  and  with  success.  I  have  not  refer- 
red often  to  Italian  authorities ;  but  if  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  the  works  which  I  have  perused,  the  de- 
ficiency is  not  much  to  be  regretted.  Our  own  language 
abounds  in  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  medical 
jurisprudence  of  poisons ;  but  the  information  is  scat- 
tered throughout  such  an  infinity  of  sources,  that  it 
is  not  improbable  some  part  of  it  may  have  escap- 
ed my  search.  In  the  quotations,  reference  has  been 
made,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  the  original  au- 
thorities. This  precaution,  a  proper  one  in  every 
circumstance,  is  doubly  called  for  in  a  medico-legal 
work ;  for  in  Scotland,  a  witness  is  allowed  to  support 
his  opinion  by  express  reference  to  published  authori- 
ties ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  same  practice 
will  by  and  bye  supersede  the  present  absurd  banish- 
ment of  authorities  from  the  English  system  of  medical 
evidence. — The  reader  may  perhajis  think,  that  I  have 
confined  myself  too  much  to  modem  authors,  and 
paid  too  little  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  older 
writers.  But  in  medical  jurisprudence,  above  all  the 
other  medical  sciences,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the 
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precision  and  accuracy  of  facts  generally  follow  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  their  antiquity ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
so  long  as  there  is  abundance  of  modem  instances,  I 
see  no  reason  for  quoting  the  authors  ot*  |  ast  cen* 
turies. — In  the  chemical  department  I  fear  facts  have 
not  been  so  often  referred,  as  might  have  been  done, 
to  their  original  observers.  My  reason  is  part- 
ly, that  if  this  had  been  always  attended  to,  the 
work  would  have  been  considerably  extended  by  the 
necessity  of  stating  the  claims  of  various  experimen- 
talists ;  and  partly  that  many  facts  in  chemistry  are 
now  so  familiar  and  so  well  established,  that  they  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  identified  as  the  property  of  their 
discoverers. 

In  singling  out  the  species  of  poisons  for  examina- 
tion, I  have  confined  myself  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
poisons  which  occur  in  Britain  ;  and  it  is  only  the  most 
common  of  these  that  have  been  minutely  investigated. 
Had  my  views  been  extended  to  all  poisons  with  the 
same  minuteness,  the  work  could  not  have  been  con- 
fined within  its  present  dimensions.  One  or  two  poi- 
sons of  foreign  origin,  and  which  are  hardly  ever  met 
with  in  this  country,  have  been  noticed  on  account 
of  their  importance  in  the  countries  where  they  oc- 
cur, and  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  on  their  nature.  Some  species 
were  omitted  in  the  text,  which  I  now  think  ought 
to  have  been  noticed,  and  which  I  have  not  added  in 
the  appendix,  because  I  was  unwilling  to  make  it  long 
and  imwieldy.  The  chief  of  these  are  Emetine^  the 
Chlorides  of  lime  and  soda^  Bromine^  Laburnum^  and 
the  poison  of  Rabies. 

Several  investigations  of  great  consequence  to  the  me- 
dico-l^al  toxicologist  have  not  been  entered  on,  because 
they  rdate  to  medical  jurisprudence  generaUy,  not  to 
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toxicology^  and  have  never  been  considered  in  works 
on  poisons.  Among  these  may  be  specified  the  subject 
of  pseudo-morbid  appearances,  and  that  of  the  signs, 
cfiuses,  and  circumstances  of  natural  death. 

Orfila  first  introduced,  and  several  authors  have 
copied  from  him,  a  long  methodical  table  of  all  poi- 
sons, with  their  properties  so  arranged,  that  a  sus- 
pected substance  might,  by  a  successive  comparison 
of  its  qualities,  be  referred  to  its  proper  head  among 
them.  But  as  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the 
poison  is  presented  to  the  medical  jurist  in  so  im- 
pure a  state  that  this  mode  of  examination  is  inap- 
plicable, and  as  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  un- 
known poison  is  ever  in  actual  practice  found  out  in 
such  a  maofner,  I  have  omitted  the  table  altogether. 
By  moral  evidence  and  the  consideration  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  particular  poison  is  always  indicated  pre- 
sumptively ;  and  the  analysis  is  directed  by  this  pre- 
sumption. 
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PART  FIRST. 


OF  OENERAL  POISONING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  POISONS. 

I  SHALL  discuss  this  subject  by  considering  first  the  mode 
in  which  poisons  act,  and  secondly,  the  causes  by  which  their 
action  is  liable  to  be  modified. 

Section  I. — On  the  Mode  of  Action  qfPoUona. 

When  we  attend  to  the  effects  which  follow  the  application 
of  a  poison  to  the  body  we  perceive  that  they  are  sometimes 
confined  to  the  part  where  it  is  applied,  and  at  other  times  ex- 
tend to  distant  organs.  Hence  the  action  of  poisons  may  be 
naturally  considered  as  Local  and  Remote. 

The  Local  effects  of  poisons  are  of  three  kinds.  Some  decom- 
pose chemically  or  corrode  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Others,  without  immediately  injuring  its  organisation,  inflame 
or  irritate  it.  Others  neither  corrode  nor  irritate,  but  make 
s  peculiar  impression  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
unaccompanied  by  any  visible  change  of  structure. 

We  have  examples  of  local  corrosion  or  chemical  decompo- 
sitioD  in  the  effects  of  the  concentrated  mineral  acids  or  alkalis 
on  the  sldn,  and  in  the  effects  of  strong  oxalic  acid,  lunar  caus- 
tic, or  corrosive  sublimate  on  the  stomach.     In  all  of  these  in- 
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Stances  the  part  to  which  the  poison  is  applied  undergoes  che- 
mical changes,  and  the  poison  itself  otlen  undergoes  chemical 
changes  also.  Thus  oxalic  acid  dissolves  the  gelatin  of  the  ani- 
mal textures ;  and  in  the  instance  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the 
poison  is  converted  into  calomel,  which  unites  with  the  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  other  principles  of  the  tissues. 

Of  local  irritation  and  its  various  consequences  we  have  many 
examples,  from  redness,  its  slightest,  to  ulceration  and  gangrene, 
its  most  severe  effect.  Thus  externally,  alcohol  reddens  the 
skin ;  cantharides  irritates  the  sutface  of  the  true  skin  and 
causes  vesication ;  tartar  emetic  causes  deep-seated  inflamma- 
tion of  the  true  skin  and  a  pustular  eruption ;  the  juice  of  man- 
chineel  *  spreading  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue ;  arsenic  all  of  these  effects,  as  also  death  of  the  part  and 
subsequent  sloughing.  Internally,  alcohol  reddens  the  sto- 
mach, as  it  does  the  skin, — but  more  permanently ;  while  other 
substances,  such  as  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  nitre,  arsenic,  can- 
tharides, euphorbium,  and  the  like,  may  cause  all  the  phenome- 
na of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  namely,  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  efiusion  of  lymph,  ulcers,  gangrene.  Many 
of  these  irritants,  such  as  arsenic,  are  in  common  speech  called 
corrosives ;  but  they  have  not  any  power  of  causing  chemical  de- 
composition :  If  they  produce  a  breach  in  the  texture  of  an  organ, 
it  is  merely  through  the  medium  of  inflammation  and  its  effects. 

Of  nervous  impressiansj  without  any  visible  organic  change, 
lew  well  authenticated  and  unequivocal  instances  are  known. 
Mr  Brodie  moitions  a  good  example  in  the  efiects  of  monks- 
hood on  the  lips  when  chewed  -f:  it  causes  a  sense  of  numbness 
and  tingling  in  the  lips,  lasting  for  some  hours,  and  quite  un- 
ccmnected  with  any  affection  of  the  general  nervous  system. 
Another  instance,  which  was  mentioned  to  me  by  M,  Robiquet 
g£  Paris,  occurs  in  the  effects  of  the  strong  hydrocyanic  acid  : 
When  its  vapour  was  confined  for  some  time  in  a  glass  tube 
with  a  finger  on  each  open  end,  M.  Robiquet  remarked,  that  the 
point  of  each  finger  became  benumbed  and  remained  so  longer 
than  a  day.  These  are  unequivocal  instances  of  a  purely  ner- 
vous and  local  impression  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body. 

•  Orjifa  and  Onivirr,  Archircs  G6u6rales  dc  Medecine,  x.  360. 
I  PhikMophtcAl  TranMcdont,  1811,  186. 
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The  moat  unequiTocal  instance  I  know  of  a  similar  impression  on 
internal  parts  is  a  fact  related  by  Dr  W.  Philip  with  r^ard  to 
opiam  *,  When  this  poison  was  applied  to  the  inner  coat  of  the 
intestines  of  a  rabbit  during  life,  the  muscular  contractions  of  the 
gut  were  immediately  paralyzed,  without  the  general  system  be- 
ing for  some  time  affected.  The  same  effect  has  been  observed 
by  Messrs  Morgan  and  Addison  to  follow  the  application  of 
ticunas  to  the  intestine  'f* :  An  instant  and  complete  suspension 
of  the  peristaltic  movement  took  place  whenever  it  touched  the 
gut.  A  parallel  fact  has  also  been  described  by  Dr  Monro^  «0^ 
eundu8  \  :  When  an  infiision  of  opium  was  injected  between  the 
skin  and  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  frog,  that  leg  soon  became 
palsied,  while  the  animal  was  able  to  leap  briskly  on  the  other 
three.  Analogous  results  have  farther  been  obtained  with  the 
prussic  add  by  M.  CouUon  §.  He  remarked,  that  when  one 
hind  leg  of  a  frog  was  plunged  in  the  acid,  it  became  palsied 
in  diirty-five  minutes,  while  the  other  hind  leg  continued  per- 
fectly sensible  and  irritable.  Sugar  of  lead  probably  possesses 
the  same  property. 

These  facts  are  important,  because  some  physiologists  have 
doubted  whether  there  really  exist  any  local  impressions  of  a  pure- 
ly nervous  nature,  unconnected  with  organic  change,  and  arising 
from  the  action  of  poisons.  Yet  the  existence  of  impressions  of 
the  kind  is  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sym- 
pathetic  operation  of  poisons,— that  is,  of  the  transmission  of 
their  influence  from  organ  to  organ  along  the  nerves.  Nay,  in 
the  instance  of  very  many  poisons  supposed  to  act  in  that  man- 
ner, we  must  still  farther  believe  in  the  existence  of  primary 
nervous  impressions,  which  are  not  distinguishable  by  any  local 
sign  whatsoever. 

Of  the  three  varieties  I  have  mentioned  in  the  local  effects 
of  poisons  the  two  first  may  take  place  in  any  tissue  or  organ ; 
for  example,  they  have  been  observed  on  the  skin,  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  windpipe,  air-tubes, 
bladder  and  vagina,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  in  the  serous  mem- 

*  ExperixDcnu  on  Opium,  1 795,  reprinted  in  his  Treatise  on  Fevers,  iv.  607* 
t  E«Bj  «»  the  operation  of  poitonoui  agents  on  the  living  body,  1829,  p.  63. 
X  Edin.  Pbys.  and  Liu  Esnys,  iiL  311. 
§  Recbercbrt  fur  Tacide  hydrocyaniqae,  1819,  p.  179. 
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branes  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  in  the  muscular  fibre.  We 
are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  local  nervous  im- 
pressions on  different  tissues ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  some  tex<- 
tures  of  the  body  they  are  very  indistinct. 

So  much  for  the  local  effects  of  poisons. 

When  we  trace  the  phenomena  which  follow  more  remotely, 
we  observe,  that  the  affected  part  sometimes  recovers  without  any 
visible  change,  sometimes  undergoes  the  usual  processes  conse- 
quent on  inflammation,  sometimes  perishes  at  once  and  is  thrown 
off;  and  if  the  organ  is  one  whose  function  is  necessary  to 
life,  death  may  gradually  ensue,  in  consequence  of  that  func- 
tion being  irrecoverably  injured.  The  purest  example  of  the 
last  train  of  phenomena  is  to  be  seen  in  the  occasional  effects 
of  the  mineral  acids  or  alkalis :  Death  sometimes  takes  place 
simply  from  starvation,  because  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  is  so  much  injured  that  they  cannot  assimilate  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nutriment. 

But  death  and  its  antecedent  phenomena  can  seldom  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way.  For  symptoms  are  often  witnessed, 
which  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  local  injury ;  death  is 
generally  too  rapid  to  have  arisen  from  the  function  of  the  part 
having  been  annihilated  ;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  poisoning  is 
not  proportional  in  different  cases  to  the  local  injury  produced. 
Even  the  mineral  acids  and  alkalis  do  not  always,  or  rather 
seldom  do  kill  by  impeding  or  annihilating  digestion,  because 
they  often  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  among  the  other 
poisons  there  are  few  which  ever  cause  death  by  disturbing  the 
function  of  the  part  primarily  acted  on.  Death  and  the  symp- 
toms preceding  it  arise  from  an  injury  of  some  other  organ, 
to  which  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  directly  applied.  We  are 
thus  led  to  consider  their  Remote  action. 

I  use  the  term  remote  in  preference  to  the  more  common 
phrase  general  action,  because  the  latter  implies  an  action  on 
the  general  system  or  whole  body ;  whereas  it  appears  probable 
that  an  action  of  such  a  kind  is  rare,  and  that  most  poisons  which 
have  an  indirect  action  exert  it  on  one  or  more  of  the  important 
organs  only,  and  not  on  the  general  system. 

I  cannot  give  a  better  instance  of  the  remote  action  of  poi- 
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8M18  than  oxalic  acid.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  con- 
oentrated  oxalic  acid  is  a  corrosive :  yet  it  nevers  kills  by  de- 
stroying the  function  of  the  stomach.  Man,  as  well  as  the  low- 
er  animals,  will  live  several  days  or  weeks  without  nutriment 
Now  this  poison  has  been  known  to  kill  a  man  in  ten  and  a  dog 
in  three  minutes.  Neither  does  it  always  induce,  when  swal- 
lowed, symptoms  of  an  injury  of  the  stomach ;  for  death  is 
often  preceded  by  tetanus,  or  apoplexy,  or  mortal  fiuntness. 
Nor  is  the  violence  of  the  poisoning  proportional  to  the  extent 
of  the  local  injury.  In  fiu^t,  death  is  roost  rapid  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  stomach  is  least  injured,  namely,  when 
the  add  is  considerably  diluted  *. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire,  then,  in  what  way  the  in- 
fluence of  a  poison  is  conveyed  from  one  organ  to  another. 

Here  we  perceive  at  once,  that  the  conveyance  can  be  ac- 
complished in  one  of  two  ways  only.  Either  the  local  impres- 
sion passes  along  the  nerves  to  the  organ  secondarily  affected  ; 
or  the  poison  enters  the  bibulous  vessels,  mingles  with  the 
blood,  and  passes  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation.  In 
the  former  way  poisons  are  said  to  act  through  Sympathy^  in 
the  latter  through  Abiorption, 

1.  On  the  actum  of  Poiaons  through  Sympathy,  In  the 
in&ncy  of  toxicology  all  poisons  were  believed  to  act  through 
Sympathy.  Since  Magendie's  discoveries  on  venous  absorption 
the  favourite  doctrine  has  on  the  other  hand  been,  that  most,  if 
not  all,  act  through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  But  the  latest 
researches  tend  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  that  some  poisons 
act  by  sympathy  without  entering  the  blood,  and  that,  although 
many  poisons  do  enter  the  blood,  the  operation  even  of  these, 
nevertheless,  consists  of  an  impression  made  on  the  sentient  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves  and  conveyed  thence  along  their  filaments 
to  the  brain  or  other  organs. 

The  nerves  certainly  possess  the  power  of  conveying  from 
one  organ  to  another  various  impressions  besides  those  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses.  This  is  shown  by  many  familiar  phenomena ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  is  aptly  illustrated  by 
the  remote  or  sympathetic  effects  of  mechanical  injury  and  na- 

*  Experimental  Inquiry  on   poiioning   with  oxalic  acid.     By  Dr  Coindfl  and 
n)jMlf.-.Ediii.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journal,  xtx.  pattinu 
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tural  disease  of  the  stomach.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach generally  proves  fatal  long  before  death  can  arise  from 
digestion  being  stopped ;  and  it  is  accompanied  with  symptoms, 
neither  attributable  to  injury  of  that  function,  nor  belonging  to 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation  in  other  organs.  These  symp- 
toms and  the  rapid  death  which  succeeds  them  are  vaguely  im- 
puted to  the  general  system  sympathising  with  the  aflected 
part ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  one  organ  only  is  thus,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  acted  on  sympathetically,  namely,  the 
heart.  The  effects  of  mechanical  injuries  are  still  more  in 
point.  Wounds  of  the  stomach  may  prove  fatal  before  inflam- 
mation can  begin ;  rupture  from  over-distension  may  cause  in- 
stant death  ;  and  in  either  case  without  hemorrhage. 

These  observations  being  held  in  view,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  that  some  organs  sympathise  with  certain  impressions 
made  on  others  at  a  distance ;  nor  can  we  conceive  any  other 
mode  of  conveyance  for  these  impressions  except  along  the 
nerves.  The  question,  then,  comes  to  be  what  are  the  impres- 
sions that  may  be  so  transmitted  ? 

The  statements  now  made  will  prepare  us  to  expect  a  sym- 
pathetic  action  in  the  case  of  poisons  that  manifestly  injure  the 
structure  of  the  organ  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  pure  Corrosives  its  existence  may  be  presumed  from 
the  identity  of  the  phenomena  of  their  remote  action  with  those 
of  natural  disease  or  mechanical  injury.  I  have  stated  that  the 
mineral  acids  when  swallowed  often  provefatal  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time ;  and,  as  in  idiopathic  injury  from  disease  or  violence,  so 
here  the  symptoms  are  an  imperceptible  pulse,  fainting,  and  mor- 
tal weakness.  Remote  organs  therefore  must  be  injured ;  and 
from  the  identity  of  the  phenomena  with  those  of  idiopathic  af- 
fections of  the  stomach,  even  if  we  had  no  other  proof,  it 
might  be  presumed  that  the  primary  impression  is  conveyed 
along  the  nerves.  We  are  not  restricted,  however,  to  such  an 
argument :  The  presumptive  inference  is  turned  to  certainty  t^ 
the  effect  of  dilution  on  the  action  of  these  poisons.  Dilution 
materially  lessens  or  even  takes  away  altogether  the  remote  action 
of  the  mineral  acids.  Now  dilution  facilitates,  instead  of  im- 
peding their  absorption ;  consequently  they  do  not  act  on  re- 
mote organs  through  that  channel.  There  is  no  other  way  left,  by 
which  we  can  conceive  them  to  act,  except  by  conveyance  of 
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the  local  impresnon  along  the  iienre8.**-At  to  the  Irritants  thai 
are  not  oarrodve,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  since  they  inflane 
the  stomach,  that  the  usual  remote  effects  of  inflammation  will 
ensue,  namely  a  sympathetic  injury  of  distant  organs. 

It  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  distant  organs  may 
sympathise  with  the  peculiar  local  impressions  called  Nervous^ 
— «*which  are  not  accompanied  by  any  visible  derangement  of 
structure.  This  variety  of  action  by  sympathy  is  the  one  which 
has  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  toxicologists;  and  it  has  been 
freely  resorted  to  for  explaining  the  effects  of  many  poisons. 

In  r^ard  to  one  poison,  the  prusaic  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  the 
existence  of  such  a  mode  of  action  is,  I  conceive,  clearly  esta- 
blished t^  the  amaiing  rapidity  of  its  effects.  Mr  Brodie 
has  stated  *,  that  a  drop  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  ahnonda, 
which  owes  its  power  to  the  hydrocyanic  add,  caused  convul- 
sions instantly  when  a^qdied  to  the  tongue  of  a  cat  * ;  and  thai 
happening  once  to  taste  it  himself,  be  had  scarcely  applied  il 
to  his  tongue  when  he  felt  a  singular  uneasiness  in  tbe  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  sudden  momentary  feebleness  of  his  limbs  so 
that  he  could  hardly  stand.  Magendie  f  goes  still  farther  in  his 
description  when  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  pure  acid:  he  oom« 
pares  it  in  point  of  swiftness  to  the  cannon-ball  or  thunderbolt 
These  accounts  of  its  rapidity  may  be  objected  to  as  vague  and 
even  figurative.  But  they  are  abiuidantly  borne  out  by  the 
more  definite  statements  made  on  a  late  important  trial,  that  of 
Freeman  for  the  murder  of  Sarah  Buswell,  upon  which  Dr 
Freer  J  Mr  MacatUay  ^,  and  Mr  Wilkiuson  deposed  that,  in 
the  course  of  eertain  experiments,  instituted  to  decide  the  truf 
rajndity  of  the  poison,  three  dogs  were  killed  in  eight,  seven» 
and  three  seconds.  Another  poison  appears  similarly  circum* 
stanced,  namely  strychnia,  the  active  principle  of  nux  vomica* 
Peiletier  and  Caventou  have  seen  it  begin  to  act  in  fifteen  se< 
conds  §.  Alcohol,  according  to  Mr  Brodie  ||,  also  acts  on  ani» 
mals  with  equal  quickness ;  for, when  he  introduced  it  into  the  st<^ 

*  PhaoMpbicml  TnnaMtioDi,  18U,  p.  ia4. 

t  Aonal^  de  Cbim.  et  de  Phyt.  vi.  34d. 

t  Rqwrtof  the  trial  in  tbe  Leicester  Herald,  April  8,  182<J. 

§  Annalet  de  Chim.  et  de  Pbyg.  xxri.  04. 

II  PliikMph.  Trannctioos,  1811,  p.  189. 
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vein  of  another  animal,  will  excite  in  the  latter  the  usual  ef- 
fects of  the  poison,  so  as  even  to  cause  death ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  animal  from  which  the  blood  has  been  taken  will 
not  be  affected  at  all,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  is  withdrawn  be- 
fore the  removal  of  the  ligature.  These  interesting  facts, 
which  are  capable  of  the  most  important  practical  applications, 
were  ascertained  very  lately  by  J/.  Vemiire  ♦• 

To  these  strong  arguments  the  physiologists  who  deny  the 
action  of  poisons  through  absorption  reply, — that  the  disap* 
pearance  of  a  poison  from  shut  sacs  into  which  it  has  been 
introduced,  as  well  as  the  ingenious  experiment  of  Vemiere, 
merely  proves,  that  poisonous  substances  in  the  course  of 
their  action  enter  the  blood,  but  by  no  means  that  they  are 
carried  along  with  the  blooil  to  the  organs  on  which  they  act, 
or  that  their  being  so  carried  is  necessary  to  their  action.  If 
by  the  same  test  which  has  been  adopted  by  Vemiere  we  at* 
tempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  poison  in  the  arterial  blood, 
or  in  the  general  blood  of  the  body,  our  efforts  will  fail  com- 
pletely. If,  for  example,  the  carotid  and  jugular  vein  of  one 
dog  be  divided,  and  both  ends  of  each  reciprocally  connected 
by  proper  tubes  with  the  divided  ends  of  the  carotid  and  jugu- 
lar of  another  dog,  and  extract  of  nux  vomica  be  introduced  into 
a  wound  of  the  face  or  neck  of  one  of  them,  this  animal  will 
perish  in  the  usual  time,  while  the  other  will  remain  unharmed 
to  the  last  This  well  devised  experiment,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Mr  Morgan  and  Dr  Addison  in  their  conjunct  inquiry  on 
the  action  of  poisons  f,  proves  that  the  poison  is  not  carried 
with  the  blood  to  the  organ  which  is  acted  on ;  although  the 
above-mentioned  experiment  of  Vemiere  also  clearly  shows  that 
the  poison  really  enters  the  veins  where  it  is  immediately  applied. 
— <The  same  reply  may  be  given  to  the  famous  experiment  of  Ma* 
gendie  on  the  effect  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  when  the  part 
where  it  has  been  applied  communicates  with  the  body  only 
by  means  of  two  tubes  which  join  together  the  divided  ends  of  an 
artery  and  a  yein.  The  experiment  proves  that  the  poison  en- 
ters the  blood  and  in  substance  reaches  the  trunk  ;  but  it  proves 
no  more. — As  to  the  experiment  of  Emmert  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  circulation  is  essential  to  the 

*  Journal  dcs  Progret  des  Sciences  Med.  18*i7*  iii.  121. 

I  On  the  opentaon  of  poimootu  ageoti  on  Uie  Uf  iag  body,  pp^  81,  87* 
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right  discharge  of  all  the  ftinctions,  and  among  the  rest  to  the 
integrity  of  all  the  acknowledged  fiunctions  of  the  nerves ;  coiw 
sequently  the  non-action  of  a  poison  when  a  ligature  is  applied 
on  the  vessel  which  supplies  the  part  where  the  poison  lies,  ia 
no  proof  that  the  poison  acts  through  the  blood.**The  argo* 
ment  which  is  drawn  from  the  activity  of  many  poisons  corre- 
spending  with  the  absorbing  power  of  the  textures  to  which 
they  are  applied,  has  not  been  touched  on  by  the  supporters  of 
action  by  sympathy,  but  will  presently  be  seen  to  harmonise 
with  that  doctrine  according  to  its  newest  modiBcation. 

Besides  the  negative  arguments  thus  directed  against  the 
action  of  poisons  through  absorption,  several  positive  facts  of 
much  weight  have  lately  been  brought  forward  to  disprove  it* 
One  of  these  has  indeed  been  already  stated.     It  is  the  admi* 
rable  experiment  of  Mr  Morgan  and  Dr  Jddisan  ;  by  which  it 
appears  to  be  proved,  that  the  arterial  blood  of  an  animal  under  the 
influence  of  poison,  is  not  poisonous.— But  the  same  experiment 
talists  have  also  shown  that  if  a  poison  be  introduced  into  a 
great  vein,  with  certain  precautions  for  preventing  its  passage 
towards  the  heart,  it  nevertheless  will  act  with  unimpaired  ra- 
pidity.    Thus,  if  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  be  secured  by  two 
temporary  ligatures, — be  divided  between  them,— and  then  re- 
connected by  a  tube  which  contains  woorara,  we  find  of  course, 
on  removing  both  ligatures,  that  the  poison  quickly  begins  to 
act.     But  it  will  act  with  the  same  quickness  if  we  remove  only 
the  ligature  farthest  from  the  heart*;    which  is  incompatible 
with  tlie  notion  that  it  must  be  carried  with  the  blood  to  the 
brain,  the  organ  that  is  affected  by  it.— They  have  farther  shown 
that  the  operation  of  poisons  which  appear  to  act  through  the 
Uood,  is  not  accelerated  by  introducing  them  into  the  artery 
which  suj^lies  the  organ  acted  on  f.     If  the  counterpart  of 
the  former  of  the  two  foregoing  experiments  be  performed  on 
the  carotid  artery  instead  of  the  jugular  vein,  the  woorara  does 
not  act  more  rapidly,  as  we  should  anticipate,  did  this  poison 
act  through  the  blood :  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the  pointf 
the  action  is  not  retarded  when  the  poison  is  introduced  in  the 
same  way  into  the  femoral  artery.     On  the  contrary,  in  all  the 


*  Ejcay  on  PoiaoDous  agenU,  pp.  69,  7 1  • 
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three  situations,  in  the  carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and  femoral 
artery,  it  acts  with  the  same  quickness ;  which  is  inconceivable 
if  it  acted  on  the  brain  through  the  blood,  since  in  the  first 
situation  it  passes  instantly  into  that  organ,  and  in  the  last  it 
accomplishes  its  course  only  after  passing  through  the  whole 
systemic  and  pulmonary  circulation. 

All  these  contradictory  facts  are  at  once  reconciled  by  the  theo- 
ry which  Mr  Morgan  and  Dr  Addison  have  founded  on  their  re- 
searches, and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  modem  and 
perfect  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  action  through  sympathy. 
They  conceive  that  the  sympathetic  action  of  some  poisons  is  une- 
quivocally established  by  the  great  rapidity  of  their  effects.  Such 
being  the  case,  and  as  it  is  contrary  to  an  established  law  of  nature 
to  accomplish  the  same  end  in  the  animal  economy  by  two  dif- 
ferent means,  it  appears  to  them  irrational  to  suppose  that  other 
poisons,  which  cause  precisely  the  same  or  analogous  symptoms, 
operate  by  being  conveyed  with  the  blood  to  the  organs  that  suffer. 
In  order  to  explain  the  continuance  of  the  action  of  poisons  when, 
as  in  Magendie'*s  experiment,  the  part  directly  poisoned  commu- 
nicates with  the  trunk  by  blood-vessels  only,  or  when,  as  in 
their  own  experiment,  the  poison  is  introduced  into  a  vein,  but 
prevented  from  reaching  the  heart,— they  suppose,  that,  like 
the  other  membranous  cavities  of  the  body,  the  inner  surface  of 
the  vascular  system  is  supplied  with  an  expansion  of  nervous  fi- 
laments, on  which  poisons  produce  their  peculiar  impressions, 
and  from  which  these  impressions  are  communicated  along  the 
nerves  to  remote  organs.  In  order,  however,  to  account  also  for 
the  correspondence  observed  between  the  activity  of  poisons  and 
the  activity  of  absorption  in  the  several  textures  to  which  they  arc 
applied,  it  would  be  further  necessary  to  maintain,  that  the  ner- 
vous expansion  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  blood-vessels  is 
more  peculiarly  fitted,  than  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
nerves  elsewhere,  for  receiving  the  impressions  made  by  poison- 
ous agents ; — ^nay  perhaps,  that  it  is  the  only  nervous  expansion 
which  possesses  that  function,  except  in  regard  to  those  poi- 
sons which  cause  evident  organic  injury,  such  as  inflammation 
or  corrosion.  This  important  doctrine  is  one  towards  which 
Mr  Morgan  and  Dr  Addison  evidently  lean,  although  they  have 
not  in  their  work  adopted  it  explicitly. 
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At  all  events  it  is  plain  that  ndtber  the  theory  of  these  ez- 
perimentaliats,  nor  the  modiBcation  of  it  now  laid  down,  nor  the 
valuable  facts  on  which  both  are  founded,  contradict  the  gene- 
ral principle  that  the  Inbulous  veins,  as  the  organs  of  absorp- 
tion, perform  a  very  material  part  in  the  operation  of  poisons. 
It  remains  indisputably  established,  that  at  least  many  poisons 
enter  the  blood,  although  it  is  doubtful  or  improbable  that  uxy 
pass  with  the  blood  to  pervade  the  structure  of  the  organ  acted 
on. 

Of  the  dUconery  ofpaUans  in  the  blood.  With  so  many  une- 
quivocal proofs  before  us  of  the  entrance  of  poisons  into  the 
Uood,  it  becomes  an  object  of  paramount  interest,  with  reference 
both  to  physiology  and  to  the  practice  of  medical  jurisprudence, 
to  inquire  whether  poisons  can  be  detected  in  the  circulating 
fluids,  or  generally  in  parts  of  the  body  remote  from  the  place 
of  their  introduction. 

Now,  certain  poisons,  after  being  swallowed,  have  been  d^ 
tected  in  the  blood,  secretions  and  excretions.  M.  Grognier  ci 
the  Veterinary  School  at  Lyons  found  sal  ammoniac  in  the  se^ 
rum  of  horses  poisoned  with  it  *.  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  dis- 
covered verdigris  and  sugar  of  lead  in  the  blood  of  the  veins  in 
similar  circumstances  f.  Lebkuchner  also  found  camphor  in  the 
Uood  of  the  vena  cava  ^.  In  animals  poisoned  with  the  hydro- 
cyanate  of  potass,  Meyer  detected  it  not  only  in  the  blood,  but 
likewise  in  the  serous  secretions,  and  in  various  soft  solids  §. 
M.  Jourda  and  others  have  discovered  mercury  in  the  urine 
of  persons  who  were  taking  it  medicinally.  ||  Dr  Cantu  of 
Turin  has  detected  iodine,  in  the  form  of  hydriodate,  in  the 
Uood,  sweat,  urine,  saliva,  and  milk  of  patients  who  were  using 
it  in  medicinal  doses  ^.  Krimer  has  detected  hydrocyanic  add 
m  the  blood  of  animals  poisoned  with  it  **.     The  spirituous 

*  Corvisart*8  Journal  de  M^ecine,  xix.  15o. 
"X  NouTcau  Journal  de  M^dednc,  x.  469. 
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odour  of  the  breath  in  men  or  animals  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  is  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  that  poison  throughout  the 
blood ;  and  it  has  also  been  discovered  after  death  by  the  smell 
in  the  blood  of  the  heart  and  even  in  the  brain. 

Nevertheless,  the  more  general  rule  certainly  is  that  poisons, 
which  appear  to  enter  the  blood,  cannot  be  detected  either  in 
that  fluid  or  in  the  animal  solids.  This  may  be  owing  to  seve^ 
ral  causes.— The  quantity  which  enters  the  blood-vessels  may 
be  too  small  to  be  detected  after  being  distributed  throughout 
the  body.  Thus  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  will  kill  a  mid- 
dle-sized dog,  a  third  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  I  have  seen  kill  a 
wild-boar,  and  two  grains  of  arsenic  would  certainly  kill  a  man 
if  injected  into  a  vein.  But  these  proportions  are  so  small  that 
no  chemist  would  undertake  to  discover  them,  even  supposing 
the  whole  quantity  absorbed  to  be  collected  in  the  blood  alone, 
and  not  to  be  partly  distributed  in  the  other  fluids  and  solids.^- 
Again  the  poison  may  be  partly  or  wholly  removed  before  death 
beyond  the  reach  of  analysis,  in  consequence  of  its  having  pas- 
sed off*  with  the  excretions.  This  appears  to  happen  in  the  in* 
stance  of  iodine,  which  passes  ofi*  rapidly  by  the  urine  ;  and  it 
obviously  happens  in  the  case  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  alcohol 
of  which  passes  off*  quickly  by  the  breath.— -A  more  important 
consideration,  however,  is,  that  many  poisons  are  in  all  proba- 
bility decomposed  in  the  blood.  This  is  obvious  in  the  changes 
which  some  of  them  cause  in  the  sensible  properties  of  that  fluid, 
•«— changes  which  imply  corresponding  alterations  in  the  poisons 
themselves.  For  example,  nitric  oxide  gas  injected  into  the 
veins  gives  the  blood  a  chocolate  colour  and  takes  away  its  power 
of  coagulating  :  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  often  renders  it  vis- 
cid, greenish  or  brownish,  and  incapable  of  coagulating :  Hy* 
drocyanic  acid  sometimes  makes  it  oily,  fluid,  and  bluish  in 
colour.  Many  other  poisons,  particularly  of  the  organic  king* 
doms,  are  probably  decomposed  in  the  blood,  without  that  fluid 
undergoing  any  apparent  change.  A  very  striking  proof  of 
this  is  ftunished  by  oxalic  acid.  Dr  Coindet  and  I,  in  one 
of  our  experiments,  injected  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog  eight 
grains  and  a-half  of  oxalic  acid,  which  caused  death  in  thirty 
seconds.  Here  it  was  impossible  that  the  poison  could  have 
passed  ofi*  by  any  of  the  excretions  ;  yet  we  could  not  detect 
even  that  large  proportion  in  the  blood  of  the  iliac  vein  and  Venn 
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cava  coUecled  immediately  after  death.  As  the  blood  ponessed 
all  its  usual  properties,  we  must  suppose  that  the  poison  under* 
went  decomposition  in  consequence  of  a  vital  process  carried  on 
within  the  vessels.  Many  other  poisons  of  the  organic  king- 
doms must  be  destroyed  in  like  manner. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  frequent 
fidhire  of  chemical  analyris  to  detect  throughout  the  body  pen- 
sons  which  undoubtedly  pervade  it.  The  nature  of  the  first 
reason  asrigned,  namely,  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  which 
enters  the  Mood,  should  induce  the  toxicologist  to  do  his  utmost 
to  remove  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  his  way,  by  perfecting 
his  processes  of  analysis. 

Of  the  Olsons  affMed  by  the  Remote  actkm  of  Poieons.'-^ 
Having  BOW  taken  a  general  view  of  the  mode  in  which  poisons  act 
on  distant  parts,  I  shall  next  consider  what  organs  are  thus 
brought  under  their  operation.  Poisons  are  commonly,  but  I 
conedve  erroneously,  said  to  affect  remotely  the  general  system. 
A  few  of  them,  such  as  arsenic  and  mercury,  do  indeed  appear 
to  sffiM^t  a  great  nwmber  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  But  by 
much  the  larger  proportion  seem  on  the  contrary  to  act  on  one 
or  more  organs  only,  not  on  the  general  system. 

Of  the  poisons  which  act  remotely  through  a  sympathy  of 
distant  parts  with  an  organic  injury  of  the  textures  directly 
acted  on,  many  appear  to  act  sympathetically  on  the  heart  alone. 
Taking  the  mineral  acids  as  the  purest  examples  of  poisons  that 
do  not  enter  the  blood,  it  will  be  seen  on  inquiry  that  all  the 
symptoms  they  produce,  independently  of  the  direct  effects  of 
the  local  injury,  are  those  of  depressed  action  of  the  heart, — ^great 
feebleness,  fiiinting,  imperceptible  pulse,  cold  extremities.  Even 
the  less  prominent  of  the  secondary  symptoms  are  almost  all  re- 
ferrible  to  a  depressed  state  of  the  circulation.  In  particular, 
they  are  not  necessarily,  and  indeed  are  seldom  actually  blended 
with  any  material  symptom  of  disorder  in  the  brain ;  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  the  case  if  the  general  or  whole  system  suf- 
fered. 

With  respect  to  that  more  numerous  class  which  act  remote- 
ly either  through  the  medium  of  the  blood  or  by  the  transmis- 
sion along  the  nerves  of  an  undiscemible  impression  made  on 
thor  sentient  extremities,  some  certainly  possess  a  very  extend- 
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Some  poisons,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  may  act  on  one 
important  organ  only,  every  other  being  left  undisturbed :  thus, 
nux  Yomica  in  general  acts  only  on  the  spine.  But  much  more 
commonly  they  act  on  several  organs  at  once ;  and  the  action  of 
some  of  them  is  complicated  in  an  extreme  degree.  I  may  in- 
stance oxalic  acid  and  arsenic.  Osallc  acid  when  swallowed  ir- 
ritates and  inflames  the  stomach  directly,  and  acts  indirectly 
on  the  brain,  the  spine,  and  the  heart.  A  large  dose  causes 
ludden  death  by  ]>aratyzing  the  heart ;  if  the  dose  is  some- 
what less  the  leading  symptom  is  violent  tetanic  spasm,  indicat- 
ing an  action  on  the  spine,  and  death  takes  place  during  a  pa- 
roxysm, the  heart  continuing  to  contract  for  some  time  after; 
if  the  done  is  still  leas,  the  si«ismB,  at  first  distinct,  become  by 
degrees  fainter  and  fainter,  while  the  sensibility  in  the  intervals, 
at  first  unimpaired,  becomes  gradually  clouded,  till  at  length 
pure  coma  i^  formed  without  convulsions, — thus  indicating  an 
acUon  on  the  brain,  As  fur  arsenic,  coupling  together  the  symp- 
toms during  life  and  the  appearances  in  the  dead  body,  we  shall 
afterwards  find  that  it  has  the  power  of  acting  on  the  brain,  heart, 
and  lungs, — the  throat,  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines, — the  lin< 
ing  membrane  of  the  noetrils  nud  eyelids, — the  kidneys,  bladder, 
and  vagina;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  proofs  of  an  action  on  all 
these  parts  may  be  witnessed  in  the  course  of  a  single  case.  The 
eSects  of  mercury  are  hardly  less  multifarious. 

Section  II- — On  the  Cauaea  which  mod^y  the  Actions  ^ 
Pois07ts. 

By  a  variety  of  causes  the  action  of  poisons  may  be  modified 
both  in  degree  and  in  kind.  The  causes  I  shall  particularise 
ue — quantity ;  state  of  a^regation  ;  state  of  chemical  combina- 
tion ;  mixture ;  differences  in  tissue  ;  differences  in  organ ;  ha- 
bit and  idiosyncrasy- 

I.  Quantity  affects  their  action  materially.  Not  only  do  tbey 
produce  their  effects  more  rapidly  in  large  doses ;  it  ie  sometimes 
even  quite  altered  in  kind.  1  have  already  related  a  striking 
example  in  the  case  of  oxalic  acid,  which,  according  to  the  dosr, 
may  corrode  the  stomach,  or  act  on  the  heart,  or  on  the  spine, 
or  on  the  brain.  In  like  manner  arsenic  in  a  small  doee  may 
cause  gastritis  of  several  days'  duration ;  wh Je  a  Urge  duse  may 
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prove  &Ul  in  two  or  three  hours  by  affecting  the  action  of  the 
heart.  White  hellebore  in  small  doses  excites  inflammation  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  larger  doses  giddiness,  conTulsionsi 
coma ;  and  in  either  way  it  may  prove  fatal. 

3:  As  to  state  of  Aggregation^ — ^poisons  act  the  more  energe^ 
tically  the  more  minutely  they  are  divided,  and  hence  roost  en* 
ergetically  when  in  solution.  Some  which  are  very  energetic  im 
the  fluid  state,  hardly  act  at  all  when  undissolved.  Morphia, 
the  alkaloid  of  opium,  may  be  given  in  powder  to  a  dog  without 
injury  in  a  dose,  which,  if  dissolved  in  oil  or  alcohol,  would  soon 
kill  several  Previously  dissolving  poisons  favours  their  action 
in  two  ways,  by  difiusing  them  quickly  over  a  large  surface,  and 
by  fitting  them  for  entering  the  bibulous  vessels.  Poisons,  bo> 
lore  being  absorbed,  most  be  dissolved ;  and  hence,  those  which 
act,  dKmgh  solid  and  insoluble  in  water,  must,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  be  dissolved  by  the  animal  fluids  at  the  mouths  of  the  ves* 
sels.  In  this  way  the  poisonous  effects  of  carbonate  of  bary  ta  and 
arsenite  of  copper  are  accounted  for ;  for  though  almost  or  entire- 
ly insoluUe  in  water,  they  are  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

DiffisreDces  in  aggregation,  like  differences  in  quantity,  may 
affect  the  kind  as  well  as  the  degree  of  action.  Camphor  in 
fragments  commonly  causes  inflammation  of  the  stomach ;  dis- 
solved in  olive  oil,  it  causes  tetanus  and  coma. 

The  reduction  of  certain  poisons  to  the  state  of  vapour  serves 
the  same  end  as  dissolving  them.  When  poisons  are  to  be 
introduced  by  the  skin,  no  previous  operation  is  more  effectual 
disB  that  of  reducing  them  to  vapour. 

8.  The  next  modifyii^  cause  is  Chemical  combination.  This 
is  sometimes  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the  last  If  the 
substance  with  which  a  poison  is  combined  increases  its  solu- 
biKty  it  generally  increases  its  activity,  and  rice  versA :  Mor* 
phia,  itself  almost  inert,  because  insoluble,  becomes  active  by 
oniting  with  acids,  for  they  render  it  very  soluble :  Baryta,  a 
very  active  poison,  becomes  quite  inert  by  uniting  with  sulphu- 
ric add,  for  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  quite  insoluble. 

Im  regsrd  to  the  influence  of  chemical  combination  two  gene- 
ral laws  may  be  laid  down.  One  is,  that  poisons  which  only 
act  locally f  have  their  action  much  impaired  or  even  neutra- 
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lized  in  their  chemical  combinationa.  Sulphuric  add  and  mu- 
riatic acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two  fixed  alkalis  on  the 
pther,  possess  a  violent  local  action  ;  but  if  they  are  united  so  as 
to  form  sulphates  or  muriates,  although  still  very  soluble,  they 
become  merely  gentle  laxatives.  But  the  case  is  altered  if 
either  of  the  combining  poisons  also  act  by  entering  the  blood. 
For  the  second  general  law  is,  that  the  action  of  poisons 
which  operate  by  enteHng  the  bloody  although  it  may  be  some- 
what lessened,  cannot  be  destroyed  or  altered  in  their  chemical 
combinations.  Morphia  acts  like  opium  if  dissolved  in  alcohol 
or  fixed  oil ;  if  an  acid  be  substituted  as  the  solvent,  a  salt  is 
formed  which  is  endowed  with  the  same  properties :  The  sul- 
phate, muriate,  nitrate,  acetate  of  morphia  all  act  like  opium. 
Strychnia,  arsenic,  hydrocyanic  acid,  oxalic  add,  and  many 
more  come  under  the  same  denomination:  Each  produces  its 
peculiar  effects,  with  whatever  substance  it  is  combined,  pro- 
vided it  do  not  therefore  become  insoluble. 

4.  The  effect  of  Miature  depends  partly  on  the  poisons  being 
diluted.  Dilution,  by  prolonging  the  time  necessary  for  their 
being  absorbed,  commonly  lessens  their  activity ;  yet  not  al- 
ways ;  for  if  a  poison  which  acts  through  the  blood  is  also  a 
powerful  irritant,  moderate  dilution  will  enable  it  to  enter  the  ves- 
sels more  easily :  A  small  dose  of  concentrated  oxalic  acid  acts 
feebly  as  an  irritant  or  corrosive ;  moderately  diluted,  it  quickly 
enters  the  blood  and  causes  speedy  death*. — The  effect  of  mixture 
may  depend  also  in  part  on  the  mere  mechanical  impediment 
thrown  between  the  poison  and  the  animal  membranes.  This 
is  particularly  obvious  when  the  mass  containing  the  poison  is 
solid  or  pulpy  ;  for  then«the  first  portions  of  the  poison  that 
touch  the  membrane  may  cause  an  effort  of  the  organ  to  dis- 
charge the  rest  beyond  the  sphere  of  action — if,  for  example,  it 
is  the  stomach, — by  vomiting. — Besides  diluting  and  mechani- 
cally  obstructing  their  application,  the  admixture  of  other  sub- 
stances may  alter  the  chemical  nature  of  poisons,  and  so  change 
their  action. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  that  the  effects  of  mixture 
may  be  produced  in  consequence  of  the  cavity  into  which  a  pure 
poison  is  introduced  being  at  the  time  filled  with  contents. 

^  Edtn.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xix«  326,  327* 
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5.  D^erence  qf  Tisme  b  an  interesting  modifying  power  in 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  but  does  not  bear  so  directly  on 
medico-legal  practice  as  the  rest,  and  I  shall  therefore  pass  it 
over  cursorily. 

On  the  corrosives  and  irritants  a  difference  of  tissue  acts  but 
indirectly :  Their  effects  vary  not  so  much  with  the  tissue  as 
with  the  organ  of  which  it  forms  part.  But  as  to  poisons  which 
act  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  blood-vessels,  their  energy  must  evi- 
dently  depend  on  the  activity  of  absorption  in  each  tissue. 

The  Cutaneous  absorption  is  slow,  on  account  of  the  obstacle 
presented  by  the  cuticle,  and  by  the  intricate  capillaries  of 
the  true  sldn.  Accordingly  many  active  poisons  are  quite  inert 
when  appUed  to  the  unbroken  skin,  or  even  to  the  skin  deprived 
of  the  cuticle.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  perhaps  the  most  subtile  of  all 
poisons,  was  found  by  Coullon  to  have  no  effect  when  dropped 
on  the  skin  of  a  dog  *.  Some  authors  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  deny  that  poisons  can  be  absorbed  at  all  through  the  skin, 
unless  they  are  pressed  by  friction  through  the  cuticle.  But 
this  is  an  error ;  some  gaseous  poisons,  such  as  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  some  solid  poisons  when  vola- 
tilised, such  as  the  vapours  of  cinnabar,  will  act  though  simply 
placed  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

On  the  Mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  pm- 
sons  act  much  more  energetically  than  on  the  skin ;  which  clearly 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  superior  rapidity  of  absorp- 
tion there,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  facility  with  which  poisons 
come  in  contact  with  the  sentient  extremities  of  nerves. 

The  Serous  membranes  possess  an  activity  of  absorption  which 
hardly  any  other  unbroken  texture  can  equal.  Accordingly, 
many  poisons  act  much  more  rapidly  through  the  peritonaeum 
than  throagfa  the  stomach  :  When  oxalic  acid  is  introduced  un- 
der the  same  collateral  drcumstauces  into  the  stomach  of  one 
dc^  and  the  peritonaeum  of  another,  the  dose  may  be  so  ap- 
portioned,  that  the  same  quantity,  which  does  not  prove  fatal 
to  the  former,  kills  the  latter  in  fourteen  minutes  -f-. 
While  the  foregoing  modes  in  which  poisons  enter  the  blood 

*  RecLercbet  fcur  Tackle  Hydrocyanique^  140. 
t  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xii.  930* 
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are  indirect,  they  may  be  introduced  directly  by  a  Wound  in  a 
Vein.  There  is  no  way  in  which  poisong,  that  act  through  the 
blood,  prove  more  rapidly  fatal.  Some  which  act  Tery  slowly 
through  the  stomach  cause  instant  death  when  injected  into  a 
yein.—- A  peculiar  variety  of  this  mode  of  introducing  poisons 
deserves  to  be  distinguished,  namely,  the  application  of  them  to 
a  wound.  If  the  surface  bleeds  freely,  they  may  not  act  at  all, 
because  they  are  washed  away.  But  if  they  adhere,  they  soon 
enter  the  divided  veins.  Hence,  if  they  act  in  small  doses,  this 
mode  of  applying  them  is  hardly  less  direct  than  if  they  were  at 
once  injected  into  a  vein. 

So  far  the  effect  of  difference  in  tissue  has  been  determined. 
Poisons  that  act  through  the  blood  act  least  energetically  on  the 
skin,  more  actively  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  sdll 
more  so  on  serous  membranes,  and  most  powerfully  of  all  when 
introduced  directly  into  a  vessel.  There  are  other  textures, 
however,  which  merit  notice,  although  their  place  in  the  scale 
of  activity  has  not  been  settled. 

On  the  Mucous  membrane  of  the  Pulmonary  air-cells  and 
tubes,  poisons  act  with  a  rapidity  which  is  not  surpassed  by  their 
direct  introduction  into  a  vein.  This  is  plainly  owing  to  the  ex^ 
ceeding  delicacy  and  extensive  surface  of  the  membrane.  Hence 
three  or  four  inspirations  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  will  cause  instant 
coma.  A  single  inspiration  of  the  noxious  gas  of  privies  has 
caused  instant  extinction  of  sense  and  motion.  Nay,  liquid  poi- 
sons have  been  known  to  act  through  the  same  channel  with  al- 
most equal  swiflness.  M.  Segalas  found  that  a  solution  of  ez^ 
tract  of  nux  vomica  caused  death  in  a  few  seconds  when  inject- 
ed in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  windpipe ;  and  that  half  a  grain 
will  thus  kill  a  dog  in  two  minutes,  while  two  grains  will  rarely 
prove  fatal  when  injected  into  the  stomach,  peritonaeum,  or 
chest  ♦. 

As  to  the  nervous  tissue,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  mention,  that  the  poisons  which  unquestionably  act  on 
the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  indirectly  through 
the  nerves  on  the  brain  and  spine,— do  not  act  at  all  on  the 
cut  surface  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  or  upon  any  part  of  the 

*  Journal  dt  Phyuologie,  iv.  286. 
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coune  of  the  latter.      Thii  has  been  poved  with  respect  to 
bjdroejndo  add,  opiuas,  strychnia,  and  all  actire  narcotics. 

The  power  of  the  Cellular  tissue  as  a  medium  of  absorptioBt 
has  not  been,  and  cannot  easily  be,  ascertained.  On  the  otte 
band  it  is  difficult  to  apply  poisons  to  it,  without  also  applying 
them  to  the  mouths  of  divided  vessels ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  set  of  experiments  for  comparison  with 
others  on  the  stomach,  pleura,  or  peritonseum,  as  the  cellular 
tissue  does  not  form  an  expanded  membrane,  and  consequently, 
the  extent  of  surface  to  which  a  poison  is  applied  cannot  be 
made  the  same  in  each  experiment  of  a  series. 

The  variations  caused  by  difference  of  tissue  in  the  activity  of 
poisons,  I  have  hitherto  viewed  as  depending  chiefly  on  the  ro» 
lative  quickness  with  which  absorption  goes  on.  But  in  this  way 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  differ- 
ences sometimes  observed.  Some  poisons  cause  death  when  ap- 
fdied  to  a  wound  in  the  minutest  quantity,  but  are  quite  harm- 
less when  swallowed  in  large  doses  :  Others  are  diminished  a 
little  in  activity,  but  still  remain  powerful  and  fatal  poisons. 
There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  power  of  arsenic  when  it  is 
applied  to  different  textures,  the  skin  excepted.  But  oxalic  add 
injected  into  the  peritonasum  will  act  eight  or  ten  times  more 
rapidly  than  when  swallowed ;  and  the  poison  of  the  viper  proves 
fiUal  to  large  animals  through  a  wound  in  almost  invisible  doses, 
while  the  whole  poison  of  six  vipers  may  be  swallowed  by  so 
sasall  a  creature  as  a  blackbird,  with  complete  impunity  *.  Dif- 
Cerences  in  the  absorbing  power  of  the  tissues  cannot  explain 
these  facts. 

The  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  them  is  by  suppos- 
11^  that  a  part  of  the  poison  is  decomposed,  the  change  being 
greatest  where  absorption  is  slowest,  and  the  power  of  assimilation 
strongest,  namely,  in  the  stomach,  and  least  where  absorption  is 
quickest,  and  assimilation  almost  wanting,  namely,  in  a  wound. 
This  explanation  derives  support  from  the  different  effects  of 
ehange  of  tissue  on  poisons  of  the  different  kingdoms.  Mineral 
poisons  are  least,  and  animal  poisons  are  most,  affected  in  their 
action  by  differences  of  tissue,  while  vegetable  poisons  hold  the 

*  GiornAle  di  Firica,  ix.  458. 
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quired  the  power  of  swallowing  with  impunity  considerable 
doses  of  the  mineral  acids.  But  as  to  inorganic  poisons  that 
enter  the  Uood,  habit  certainly  does  not  diminish,  probably 
rather  increases,  their  power.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  person 
by  taking  gradually  increasing  doses  of  arsenic  can  acquire 
the  power  of  enduring  a  considerably  larger  dose  than  when  he 
began.  On  the  contrary,  the  stomach  rather  becomes  more 
tender  to  the  subsequent  dose  by  each  repetition.  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  avowing  my  disbelief  of  the  alleged  cases  of  ar- 
senic-eaters and  corrosive-sublimate-eaters,  who  could  swallow 
whole  drachms  at  once  with  impunity. 

In  the  relative  influence  of  habit  on  poisons  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  a  new  argument  will  be  discovered  for  the 
opinion  I  gave  respecting  the  partial  decomposition  of  organic 
poisons  in  some  of  the  tissues.  In  fact  I  conceive  this  partial 
decomposition  accounts  for  the  effect  of  habit :  The  eflect  of 
habit  is  nothing  more  than  an  increased  power  acquired  by  the 
stomach  of  decomposing  the  poison,  just  as  it  gradually  acquires 
an  increased  facility  in  digesting  some  alimentary  substances 
which  are  at  first  very  indigestible. 


Application  of  the  foregoing  remarks  to  the  Treatment  of 
Poisoning.     As  an  appendix  to  what  has  been  said  above  re- 
specting the  physiological  action  of  poisons,  and  the  causes  by 
which  it  is  liable  to  be  modified,  I  shall  here  state  shortly  cer- 
tain applications  to  the  treatment  of  poisoning. 

In  the  instance  of  internal  poisoning,  the  great  object  of  the 
physician  is  to  administer  an  antidote  or  counter  poison.  These 
antidotes  are  of  two  kinds.  One  kind  takes  away  the  deleterious 
qualities  of  the  poison,  before  it  comes  within  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, by  altering  its  chemical  nature.  The  other  controls  its 
poisonous  action  after  it  has  begun,  by  exciting  a  contrary  ac- 
tion in  the  system.  In  the  early  ages  of  medicine  almost  all 
antidotes  were  believed  to  be  of  the  latter  description,  but  in 
fact  very  few  such  antidotes  are  known. 

The  chemical  antidotes  act  in  several  ways,  according  to  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  poison  for  which  they  are  given.  If  the 
poison  is  a  pure  corrosive,  such  as  a  mineral  acid,  it  will  be  wn& 
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fieient  that  the  antidote  destroy  its  eorrodve  quality :  Thus  the 
addition  of  an  alkali  or  earth  will  neutralise  sulphuric  acid,  and 
destroy  or  at  least  prodigiously  lessen  its  poisonous  inroperties. 
In  i4>plying  this  rule,  care  must  be  taken  to  choose  an  antidote 
which  is  either  inert,  or,  if  poisonous,  is,  like  the  poison  for 
vbich  it  is  given,  a  pure  corrosiye  or  local  irritant,  and  one 
whose  properties  are  reciprocally  neutralised.— -If  the  poison, 
on  the  other  hand,  besides  possessing  a  local  action,  likewise 
acts  remotely  by  an  impression  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessels, 
asere  neutndixation  at  its  chemical  properties  is  not  sufficient ; 
for  we  have  seen  above  that  such  poisons  act  throughout  all 
their  chemical  oombinaticms  which  are  soluUe.  Here,  there* 
fore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  chemical  antidote  render  the  poi- 
son  insoluble  or  nearly  so,  and  that  not  only  in  water,  but  like* 
wise  in  the  animal  fluids,  more  particularly  the  juices  of  the 
stomach.  The  same  quality  is  desirable  even  in  the  antidotes 
tar  the  pure  corrosives ;  for  it  often  happens  that  in  their  so- 
luUe  combinations  these  substances  retain  some  irritating,  though 
not  any  corrosive  power.  When  we  try  by  the  foregoing  crite- 
rions  many  of  the  antidotes  which  have  been  proposed  for  va« 
nous  poisons,  they  will  be  found  defective,  as  precise  experi- 
ments have  in  recent  times  actually  proved  them  to  be* 

The  other  kind  of  antidote  operates  not  by  altering  the  form 
of  the  poison,  but  by  exciting  in  the  system  an  action  contrary 
to  that  established  by  the  poison.  When  we  consider  atten* 
tively,  however,  the  phenomena  of  the  action  of  individual  poi* 
ions,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  what  is  the 
essence  of  a  contrary  action,  and  still  more  how  that  counter 
action  is  to  be  brought  about  Accordingly,  few  antidotes  of 
the  kind  are  known.  We  are  unacquainted  with  any  mode  of 
indodDg  an  action  counter  to  that  caused  by  arsenic  and  most 
of  the  irritant  class  of  poisons.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
remote  operation  of  lead  may  be  corrected  by  mercury  given  to 
saUvatioo,  and  that  the  violent  salivation  caused  by  mercury 
may  be  corrected  by  nauseating  doses  of  antimony.  But  these 
sre  the  only  instances  which  occur  to  me  at  present  of  antidotes 
(at  irritant  poisoning  which  operate  by  counter  action,  unless 
we  choose  to  designate  by  the  name  of  antidote  the  several  ar- 
tides  of  the  anUpUqgistic  method  rf  cure.     In  the  class  of 
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narcotics  we  are  acquainted  with  equally  few  constitutional  an- 
tidotes, although  the  nature  of  their  action  seems  better  to  ad- 
mit of  them,  Ammonia  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  antidote  for 
hydrocyanic  acid,  but  by  no  means  so  powerful  as  some  persons 
would  have  us  believe ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  in  this  class  of 
poisons  we  can  with  any  propriety  mention  another  antidote  of 
the  constitutional  kind. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  chiefly  among  the  changes  induced 
by  chemical  affinities  that  the  practitioner  must  look  for  counter 
poitions ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  toxieologist  has  thence  sup- 
plied the  materia  medica  with  many  of  singular  efficacy.  When 
given  in  time,  magnesia  or  chalk  is  a  complete  antidote  for  the 
mineral  acids  and  oxalic  acid,  albumen  fur  corrosive  sublimate 
and  verdigris,  bark  for  tartar  emetic,  common  salt  for  lunar 
caustic,  sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia  for  sugar  of  lead  and  mu- 
riate of  baryta,  chloride  of  lime  or  soda  for  liver  of  sulphur, 
vinegar  or  oil  for  the  tixed  alkalis;  and  these  substances  act 
cither  by  neutralizing  the  corrosive  power  of  the  poison,  or  by 
forming  with  it  an  insoluble  compound. 

In  the  instance  of  external  poisoning  the  grand  object  of  the 
practitioner  is  to  prevent  the  poison  from  entering  the  blood,  or 
to  remove  it  from  the  local  vessels  which  it  has  entered. 

One  mode,  which  has  lately  been  proposed  or  rather  revived 
by  Dr  Barry,  and  a]jplied  with  success  to  man,  is  the  application 
of  cupping-glasses  to  the  part  where  the  poison  has  been  intrudu- 
ced.  This  method  may  act  in  various  ways.  It  certainly  pre- 
vents the  farther  absorption  of  the  poison  by  aRuihilating  for  a 
time  the  absorbing  power  of  the  vessels  of  the  part  covered  by 
the  cup.  It  also  sucks  the  blood  out  of  the  wound,  and  conse- 
quently washes  the  poison  away  with  it.  But  it  likewise  proba- 
bly compresses  the  nerves  around,  and  prevents  the  impression 
made  by  the  poison  on  their  sentient  extremities  from  being 
transmitted  along  their  filaments. 

Another  mode  is  by  the  application  of  a  ligature  between  the 
injured  part  and  the  trunk  so  as  to  check  the  circulation.     This 

a  very  ancient  practice  in  the  case  of  poisoneil  wounds,  and 

known  even  to  savages.  Hut  as  usually  practised  it  xa  only 
a  temporary  cure.  As  soon  as  the  ligature  is  removed  the  vf< 
fects  of  the  poison  begin.     It  may  be  employed,  however,  fur 
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many  kinds  of  poisoning  through  wounds,  so  as  to  effect  a 
dical  cure.  We  have  seen  that  most  poisons  of  the  organic 
kingdom  are  in  no  long  time  either  thrown  off*  by  the  system  or 
decomposed  m  the  blood ;  hence  if  the  quantity  given  has  not 
been  too  large  recovery  will  take  place.  Now,  by  means  of  a 
ligature,  which  is  removed  for  a  short  time  at  moderately  dis- 
tant intenals,  a  poison,  which  has  been  introduced  into  a  wound 
beyond  the  reach  of  extraction,  may  be  gradually  admitted  into 
the  system  in  successive  quantities,  each  too  small  to  cause 
death  or  serious  mischief,  and  be  thus  in  the  end  entirely  re- 
moved and  destroyed.  Such  is  a  practical  application  which 
may  be  made  of  some  ingenious  experiments  performed  not 
long  ago  by  M.  BouiUaad  with  strychnia,  the  poisonous  prin^ 
dple  of  nux  vomica  *. 

The  last  mode  to  be  mentioned  is  by  a  combination  of  the 
ligature  with  venesection,  deduced  by  M.  Vemiire  from  his  ex- 
perimental researches  formerly  noticed,  (p.  9*)  Suppose  a 
&tal  dose  of  extract  of  nux  vomica  has  been  thrust  into  the  paw 
of  a  dog ;  M.  Vemiere  applies  a  tight  ligature  round  the  limb, 
then  slowly  injects  as  much  warm  water  into  the  jugular  vein 
as  the  animal  can  safely  bear,  and  then  slackens  the  ligature. 
The  state  of  venous  plethora  thus  induced  completely  suspends 
absorption.  The  ligature  is  next  tied  so  as  to  compress  the 
veins  without  compressing  the  arteries  of  the  limb,  and  a  vein 
is  opened  between  the  wound  and  the  ligature  in  such  a  situa- 
tion,  that  the  blood  which  flows  out  must  previously  pass 
through  the  poisoned  wound.  When  a  moderate  quantity  has 
been  withdrawn,  the  ligature  may  be  removed  with  safety; 
and  the  extraction  of  the  pcHson  may  be  farther  proved  by 
the  blood  that  has  been  drawn  being  injected  into  the  veins 
of  another  animal,  for  rapid  death  by  tetanus  will  be  the  re- 
sult "f.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  plan  the  prelimi- 
nary  production  of  venous  plethora  may  be  dispensed  with ; 
and  then  the  treatment  may  be  easily  and  safely  applied  to  the 
human  subject. 

*  ArthiTet  Gto^nlet  de  M^ednc,  No?.  182G. 

t  JounMU  dct  Piogrit  det  Sricnccfl  Mklicdet,  1627,  in.  121. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON    THE    EVIDENCE    OF    GEKI&RAL    POISONING. 

This  mibject  is  purely  medico-legal.  It  comprehends  an 
aceonnt  of  the  various  kinds  of  evidence  by  which  the  medical 
jurist  is  enabled  to  pronounce  whether  poisoning  in  a  general 
sense,  (that  is,  without  reference  to  a  particular  poison.)  is  im* 
possible,  improbable,  possible,  probable,  or  certain.  It  like* 
wise  comprises  an  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  which  usu* 
ally  lead  the  unprofessional,  as  well  as  the  professional,  to  in- 
fer correctly  or  erroneously  a  suspicion  of  such  poisoning. 

Under  the  present  head  might  likewise  be  included  the  his- 
tory of  poisoning,  the  art  of  secret  poisoning,  and  some  other 
topics  of  the  like  kind.  But  the  want  of  proper  documents, 
atnd  the  unmeasured  credulity  which  has  prevailed  on  the  sub^ 
ject  of  poisoning  throughout  all  ages  down  to  very  recent  times, 
has  entangled  these  subjects  in  so  intricate  a  mase  of  fable, 
that  a  notice  of  them,  sufficiently  detailed  to  interest  the  read«> 
er,  would  be  quite  misplaced  in  this  woric. 

On  the  Art  of  Secret  Poisoning,  however,  as  having  been  once 
an  important  object  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  offer  some  comments.  But  really  I  do 
not  see  any  good  reason  for  wading  through  the  mass  of  credu- 
lous conjectures,  and  questionable  facts  which  have  been  coU 
lected  on  the  subject,  and  which  have  been  copied  into  one 
modem  work  after  another,  for  no  other  cause  than  that  they 
are  of  classic  origin,  or  feed  our  appetite  for  the  mysterious. 
No  one,  I  dare  say,  now  seriously  believes  that  Henry  the 
Simth  was  killed  by  a  pair  of  poisoned  gloves,  or  Pope  Clement 
the  Seventh  by  a  poisoned  torch  carried  before  him  in  a  pro* 
cession,  or  Hercules  by  a  poisoned  robe,  or  that  the  operation 
of  poisons  can  be  so  predetermined,  as  to  commence  or  prove 
fatal  on  a  fixed  day,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  definite  and  re- 
mote interval.  With  regard  to  the  noted  instances  of  secret 
poisoning,  which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  Italy  and  France,  it  is  plain  to  every  modem  toxi- 
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cologist,  from  the  only  certain  knowledge  handed  down  to  us 
of  these  events,  that  the  actors  in  them  owed  their  success 
rather  to  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  than  to  their  own  dexterity. 
And  as  to  the  refined  secrets  believed  to  have  been  possessed 
by  them,  I  need  only  say,  that  although  we  are  now  acquainted 
with  ten  times  as  many  and  ten  times  as  subtile  poisons  as  were 
known  in  those  days,  yet  none  exist  which  are  endowed  with 
the  hidden  qualities  once  so  universally  dreaded. 

The  crime  of  poisoning,  from  its  nature,  must  always  be 
a  secret  one.  But  little  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of 
the  Art  of  secret  poisoning  as  understood  by  TofTana  or  Brin- 
villiers  *,  or  as  it  might  be  improved  by  a  modem  imitator.  It 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  that  the  practice  of  such  an  art  requires  the 
knowledge  not  only  of  a  dexterous  toxicologist,  but  also  of  a 
skilful  physician ;  for  success  must  depend  on  the  exact  iroita- 
tion  of  some  natural  disease.  It  is  only  among  medical  men, 
therefi)re,  and  among  the  higher  orders  of  them,  that  a  Saint- 
Croix  can  arise  now-a-days.  How  little  is  to  be  dreaded  on 
that  head  is  i^arent  from  the  domestic  history  of  the  Euro^ 
peaa  Idngdoms  for  the  last  half  century,  compared  with  their 
instory  some  centuries  ago.  Few  mediod  men  have  even  been 
siiq>ected,  and  those  few  only  upon  visionary  grounds,  and  under 
die  jaqwilse  rf  violent  political  feeling -f*.  In  one  late  instance 
only,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  it  been  proved  that  the  physi- 
ctaa^s  art  was  actually  prostituted  to  so  fearful  a  purpose ;  and 
the  detection  of  the  crime  in  that  instance  shows  how  difficult  con- 
ceahncnt  will  always  be  wherever  justice  is  administered  vigor- 
ously»  aad  medico-legal  investigations  skilfully  conducted  |. 

It  must  be  granted,  indeed,  that  the  late  discoveries  in  che- 
flustry  and  toziodkigy  have  made  poisons  known,  which  might 
be  emplojed  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  suspicion  unlikely,  and 
to  baffle  inquiry.  But  the  methods  now  alluded  to  are  hither^ 
to  very  little  known ;  they  cannot  easily  be  attempted  on  ac- 
coinit  of  the  rarity  and  difficult  preparation  of  the  poisons; 
they  can  never  be  practised  except  by  a  person  conversant  with 

*  See  the  Chaplcr  on  Anenic  for  tome  remarks  on  this  subject, 
t  See  tobeequeBtly  the  cues  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  in  the  first  SeHUm 
efthepweeni  chapter,  and  that  of  General  Hoche,  Part  II.  Owp,  ii.  Sect  2. 
t  I  anode  to  iht  caac  of  Caataing.    See  Opium. 
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the  minute  phenomena  of  natural  disease ;  and  it  is  no  part  of 
the  object  of  this  work  to  make  them  public. 

The  Evidence,  by  which  the  medical  jurist  is  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  poisoning  in  gene- 
ral,  and  to  determine  the  subordinate  questions  that  relate  to  it, 
is  derived  from  five  sources, — 1.  the  symptoms  during  life; 
2.  the  appearances  in  the  dead  body ;  3.  the  chemical  analysis ; 
4.  experiments  and  observations  on  animals ;  and  5.  certain 
moral  circumstances,  which  are  either  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  medical  proof,  or  cannot  be  accurately  appreciated 
without  medical  knowledge. 

Section  I. — Of  the  Evidence  from  Symptoms. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  decide  questions  of 
poisoning  from  the  symptoms  only.  Till  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury, indeed,  no  other  evidence  was  accounted  so  infallible:  and 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  reality  the  other  branches  of  evi- 
dence were  even  more  imperfectly  understood.  So  lately  as 
1763,  and  even  in  Germany,  the  solemn  opinion  of  whole  col- 
leges was  sometimes  grounded  almost  exclusively  on  the  symp- 
toms *.  About  that  time,  however,  doubts  began  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  infallibility  of  such  evidence ;  these  doubts  have 
since  assumed  gradually  a  more  substantial  form  ;  and  it  is  now 
laid  down  by  every  esteemed  author  in  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
that  the  symptoms,  however  exquisitely  developed,  can  never 
justify  an  opinion  in  favour  of  more  than  high  probability  -f*. 
In  laying  down  this  doctrine  medical  jurists  appear  to  me  to 
have  injudiciously  confounded  together  actual  symptoms  with 
their  general  characteristics.  If  the  doctrine  is  to  be  held  as 
applying  to  the  evidence  from  symptoms,  only  so  far  as  they 
are  viewed  in  questions  of  general  poisoning, — that  is,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  general  characteristics  merely  of  the  symptoms, — I 
conceive  it  is  deduced  from  accurate  principles.  But  if  it  is 
likewise  to  be  applied,  as  recent  authors  have  done,  to  the  actual 
symptoms  produced  by  particular  poisons,  and  in  all  cases  what- 

*  See  an  opinion  of  the  Berlin  CoHege  in  PyVt  Repertoriuoi  fur  die  gerichtKcben 
Arzneikunde,  i.  244. 
t  OrJUa.  MMecine.L^le,  iu  360. 
Henke.  Lebrbuch  der  gerichtlichcn  Medizin.  44 S. 
Tortottu  Istitoaoni  di  MedioDA  Voiense,  it.  86. 
BtcWt  Mediad  Jurifprodenoe,  419. 
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ever  of  tbeir  action,  then  it  is  a  rule  clearly  liable  to  several  im- 
portant exceptions.  These  exceptions  will  be  noticed  under  the 
beads  of  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic  add,  arsenic,  corrosive  subU* 
mate,  nux  vomica,  &c.  At  present  it  b  only  the  general  cha- 
racteristics of  the  sjrmptoros,  and  the  points  in  which  they  differ 
from  the  characteristics  of  the  symptoms  of  natural  disease,  that 
I  propose  to  consider. 

The  chief  characteristics  usually  ascribed  to  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  considered  generally,  are,  that  they  commence  sud- 
denly and  prove  rapidly  fatal, — that  they  increase  steadily^-— 
that  they  are  uniform  in  nature  throughout  their  course, — that 
they  begin  soon  after  a  meal, — and  that  they  appear  while  the 
body  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

] .  The  first  characteristic  is  the  suddenness  of  their  ap^ 
pearance  and  the  rapidity  of  their  progress  towards  a  fatal 
termination.  Some  of  them  act  instantaneously,  and  the  ef- 
fiscts  of  most  of  them  are  in  general  fully  developed  within 
an  hour  or  little  more.  But  thb  character  is  by  no  means  uni- 
finm.  The  most  violent  may  be  made  to  act,  so  as  to  bring 
on  their  peculiar  symptoms  slowly,  or  even  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees. Thus  arsenic,  which  usually  causes  violent  symptoms 
fimn  the  very  beginning,  may  be  so  administered  as  to  occasion 
at  first  nothing  more  than  slight  nausea  and  general  feebleness ; 
and  afterwards  in  slow  succession  its  more  customary  effects. 
In  like  manner  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  given  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  at  first  mild  salivation,  and  finally  gangrene  of  the 
mouth.  Even  many  vegetable  poisons  might  be  administered 
in  the  same  way.  The  well-known  consequences  of  digitalis  in 
medicinal  doses  will  serve  as  a  familiar  instance.  A  still  better 
illostration  is  supplied  by  the  medicinal  effects  of  the  alkaloid  of 
nux  vomica,  whose  action  in  other  circumstances  b  moat  rapid 
and  violent :  Strychnia  in  a  moderate  dose  will  cause  death 
by  violent  tetanus  in  two  or  three  minutes ;  but  when  given  in 
firequent  small  doses  as  a  remedy  in  palsy,  it  has  been  known  to 
bring  on  first  stiffness  of  the  jaw,  afterwards  pain  and  rigidity 
of  the  neck  ;  and  these  effects  might  be  increased  so  gradual- 
ly, that  the  patient  would  seem  to  die  under  ordinary  tetanus. 
Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  considerations  being  kept  always  in 
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mind,  it  still  remains  true,  that  the  effects  of  poisons  for  the  most 
part  begin  suddenly,  when  the  dose  is  large.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant circumstance  in  regard  to  certain  active  poisons,  such  as  the 
mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  strychnia,  &c.  For  when 
We  consider  that  in  criminal  cases  they  are  almost  always  given 
in  unnecessarily  large  doses,  it  follows  that  if  the  effects  ascrib- 
ed to  these  poisons  in  such  doses  have  not  begun  suddenly,  the 
suspicion  is  probably  incorrect. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  sudden  termination 
of  the  symptoms.  Poison  is  for  the  most  part  given  criminally 
in  doses  so  large  that  it  proves  rapidly  fatal.  Yet  this  is  not 
always  the  case:  the  disease  occasioned  by  poisons  has  often 
been  prolonged,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  for  several  weeks, 
sometimes  for  several  months ;  nay  a  person  may  be  carried  off 
by  a  malady,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  sown  by  the  opera- 
tion of  poison  years  before. 

The  present  would  be  the  proper  place  for  noticing  the  import- 
ant question  regarding  the  interval  of  time,  after  which,  if 
death  supervenes,  it  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  person 
who  administered  the  poison.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
say  much  on  the  subject.  According  to  the  English  law,  death 
must  take  place  within  a  year.  As  to  the  Scottish  law,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  by  the  present  Baron  Hume 
on  the  subject  of  homicide  generally,  that  a  charge  of  poison- 
ing is  relevant,  although  the  person  should  die  at  a  period  inde- 
finitely remote,  and  that  it  will  infer  the  pains  of  law,  provided 
the  operation  of  the  poison  can  be  distinctly  traced,  unmodified 
by  extraneous  circumstances,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
symptoms  to  the  fatal  termination  *.  Of  course  the  influence  of 
these  modifying  circumstances  in  lessening  the  criminal's  respon- 
sibility will  increase  with  the  interval.  The  question  for  the  me- 
dical jurist  to  determine  in  such  a  case  would  therefore  be,  the 
distance  of  time  to  which  death  may  be  delayed  in  the  case  of  poi- 
soning generally,  and  in  that  of  the  particular  poison.  This  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  even  with  an  approach  to  precision,  ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  a  few  common  poisons.  Most  vegetable 
and  animal  poisons  prove  fatal  either  in  a  few  days  or  not  at  all ; 
but  some  mineral  poisons  may  cause  death  after  an  interval  of 

*  Hmxie  on  Criiuet,  i.  17S. 
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many  days.  It  appears  probable  that  arsenic  may  cause  death  ail 
Cer  an  internal  of  several  months,  and  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  the  mineral  acids  have  continued 
uninterruptedly  and  without  modification  for  eight  months,  and 
then  tenninat^  fatally. 

S.  The  next  general  characteristic  of  the  symptoms  of  poi* 
soning  is  regtUarity  in  their  increase.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  even  this  character  cannot  be  universal.  For  in  all  cases 
of  slow  poisoning  by  repeated  small  doses  there  must  be  remis- 
sions and  exacerbations,  just  as  in  natural  diseases.  Besides, 
as  we  can  seldom  watch  the  symptoms  advancing  in  their  sim- 
ple form,  but  must  endeavour  to  remove  them  by  remedies, 
remissions  may  thus  be  produced  and  their  tendency  to  in- 
crease steadily  counteracted.  Farther,  some  poisons  admit  of 
exacerbations  and  remissions,  even  when  given  in  one  large 
dose  ;  and  there  are  others,  the  very  essence  of  whose  action  is 
to  produce  violent  symptoms  in  frequent  paroxysms.  Of  the 
latter  kind  are  nux  vomica,  and  the  other  plants  that  contain 
strychnia.  Of  the  former  kind  is  arsenic :  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing with  arsenic  it  often  happens,  that  after  the  first  five  or  six 
hours  have  been  passed  in  great  agony,  the  symptoms  undergo 
a  striking  remission  for  as  many  hours,  and  then  return  with 
equal  or  increased  violence.  Still  it  is  true  that  on  the  whole 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  steady  in  their  progress ;  so 
that  this  should  always  be  attended  to  as  one  of  the  general 
diaracters.  In  the  case  of  slow  poisoning,  too,  when  the  most 
remarkable  deviations  from  it  are  observed,  the  very  occurrence 
of  exacerbations  and  remissions,  when  connected  with  certain 
points  of  moral  proof,  may  fiimish  the  strongest  evidence  pos- 
able.  Thus,  on  the  trial  of  Miaa  Blandy  at  Oxford  in  1752, 
for  the  murder  of  her  father,  one  of  the  strongest  circumstances 
in  proof  was,  that  repeatedly  after  she  gave  the  deceased  a 
bowl  of  gruel,  suspected  to  be  poisoned,  his  illness  was  much 
increased  in  violence.  * 

As  connected  with  the  present  subject,  I  might  here  notice 
a  question  that  has  been  discussed  on  the  occasion  of  various 
trials,  namely,  whether  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  suscep 

*  HoweU^s  Sute  TriaU,  xviii.  1 135. 
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table  of  a  complete  intennission.  It  cannot  be  answered  satis*- 
factorily,  however,  except  with  reference  to  particular  poisons. 
I  may  merely  mention  at  present,  that  this  property  has  been 
ascribed  to  several  poisons,  even  to  mercury,  arsenic,  and  opium ; 
but  oftener,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  an  improper  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  witnesses  to  prove  or  to  perfect  their  view  of  the 
case,  than  through  a  legitimate  induction  from  facts. 

3.  Another  characteristic  is  unifarmiiy  in  the  nature  qf 
the  symptoms  throughout  their  whole  progress.  This  charac* 
ter  is  the  least  invariable  of  them  all ;  for  many  pdsons  cause 
very  different  symptoms  towards  the  close  from  those  which 
they  cause  at  the  beginning.  Arsenic  may  cause  at  first  in- 
flammation of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  afterwards  palsy  or 
epilepsy  ;  nux  vomica  may  cause  at  first  violent  tetanus,  and 
afterwards  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  after  exciting  in  the  first  instance  inflamma- 
tion, may  prove  eventually  fatal  by  inducing  excessive  ptyalism. 
In  truth,  certain  changes  of  this  kind  in  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms will,  in  special  cases,  afford  strong  presumption,  perhaps 
absolute  proof,  not  only  of  general  poisoning,  but  even  also  of 
the  particular  poison  given.  My  reason  for  mentioning  so  ui&- 
certain  a  character  as  uniformity  in  the  nature  of  the  symptoms 
among  their  characteristics  will  appear  presently. 

4.  The  fourth  characteristic  is,  that  the  symptoms  begin  soon 
after  a  mealf  or  rather,  soon  after  food,  drink,  or  medicine  has 
been  taken.  The  occasions  on  which  we  eat  and  drink  are  so 
numerous  and  so  near  one  another,  that  unless  the  poison  sus- 
pected  is  one  which  acts  with  rapidity,  it  may  be  difficult  to  at- 
tach any  weight  to  this  circumstance.  Some  poisons  rarely  pro- 
duce their  efiects  till  a  considerable  time  after  they  are  swallow- 
ed ;  the  poisonous  mushrooms,  for  example,  may  remain  in  the 
alimentary  canal  for  several  hours  or  even  an  entire  day  and 
more,  before  their  efiects  begin  ;  poisonous  cheese  in  like  man- 
ner may  not  act  for  five  or  six  hours  ♦,  or  even  a  whole  day  -f ; 
and  that  kind  of  cholera,  which  is  caused  in  some  people  by  pu- 
trid, and  in  others  by  new-killed  meat,  seldom  begins,  so  far  as 

•  Hunffeld  in  Horn's  Archiv,  1827,  i.  203, 
•f   WeUt  in  Rctuc  MMicale,  Janv.  182& 
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I  have  obeenred,  till  twelve  hours  or  more  after  the  noxious 
meal.  With  regard  to  the  commoner  poisons,  such  as  arsenic, 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid,  nux  vomica, 
and  the  like,  it  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  the  symptoms,  if 
violent  from  the  beginning,  must  have  begun  soon  after  food, 
drink,  or  medicine  has  been  taken. 

In  making  inquiries  respecting  this  point,  however,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  poisons  may  be  administered  in  many  other 
ways  besides  by  mixmg  them  with  articles  of  food  or  drink,  or 
substituting  them  for  medicines.  They  may  be  introduced  in- 
to the  anus ;  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  vagina ;  they 
have  also  been  introduced  by  inhalation  in  the  form  of  va- 
pour ;  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  introducing  some  of 
them  through  wounds. 

5.  Lastly,  the  symptoms  appear  during  a  state  of  perfect 
kealih.  This  is  an  important  character,  yet  not  universal; 
for  it  cannot  be  expected  to  apply  to  cases  of  slow  poisoning,  and 
poisons  may  be  given  while  the  person  is  actually  labouring  un- 
der natural  disease.  Cases  of  the  last  description  are  generally 
very  embarrassing ;  for  if,  instead  of  medicine,  a  {xiison  be  ad- 
ministered, whose  symptoms  resemble  the  natural  disease,  sus* 
pidon  may  not  arise  till  it  is  too  late  to  collect  evidence. 

It  must  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that 
the  characters  common  to  the  symptoms  of  General  Poisoning 
are  by  no  means  universally  applicable.  Yet  on  reviewing  them 
attentively  it  will  also  appear,  that,  considering  the  little  know- 
ledge  possessed  by  the  vulgar  of  the  action  of  poisons,  and  con- 
sequently the  rude  nature  of  their  attempts  to  commit  murder 
by  poisoning,  the  exceptions  to  the  general  statements  I  have 
made  will  not  be  numerous. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  these  characteristics  dis- 
tinguish the  s3rmptoms  of  poisoning  from  those  of  natural  dis- 
ease; and 

1.  As  to  the  suddenness  qf  their  invasion  and  rapidity  of* 
their  progress^  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  many  natural  dis- 
eases commence  with  a  suddenness  and  prove  fatal  with  a  rapi- 
dity, which  no  poison  can  surpass.     The  plague  may  prove  in- 
stantaneously fatal ;  and  even  the  continued  fever  of  this  coun- 
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try  may  be  fully  fonned  in  an  hour,  and  may  terminate  fatally 
as  I  have  witnessed,  on  the  beginning  of  the  second  day.     In- 
flammation of  the  stomach  also  begins  suddenly  and  termi- 
nates soon.     Cholera  likewise  answers  this  description  :  I  have 
known  its  characters  fully  developed  within  an  hour  after  the 
first  warning  symptom,  and  frequently  in  hot  climates,  nay,  in 
some  very  rare  instances  even  in  Britain,  it  proves  fatal  in  a  few 
hours.     Inflammation  of  the  intestines,  too,  may  begin,  or  at 
least  seem  to  begin,  suddenly  and  end  fatally  in  a  day :  One  va- 
riety of  It  lately  described  by  M,  Louis  of  Paris  and  other 
French  pathologists,  may  remain  quite  latent  till  the  gut  is  per- 
forated by  ulceration,  and  then  the  patient  is  attacked  with 
acute  pain,  vomiting,  and  mortal  faintness,  and  frequently  pe- 
rishes within  twenty-four  hours  ♦.     But  in  particular  many  or- 
ganic diseases  of  the  heart  prove  suddenly  fatal,  without  any  pre- 
vious warning ;  and  this  is  also  true  to  a  certain  extent  even  of 
apoplexy  ;  for,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  it  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  apoplexy  is  always,  or  even  generally,  preceded  by 
warning  symptoms.     The  first  characteristic,  therefore,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  generally,  contrasted  with 
those  of  general  disease,  is  by  no  means  distinctive.     But  oppor- 
tunities will  occur  afterwards  for  showing,  that  it  is  sometimes  a 
good  diagnostic  in  the  case  of  particular  poisons  -f*. 

2.  As  to  the  uniformity  or  uninterrupted  increase  of  the 
symptoms^  it  is  equally  the  attribute  of  many  common  diseases. 
I  am  not  aware,  that  in  speedily  fatal  cases  of  the  internal 
phlegmctsicB  a  considerable  remission  is  often  observed.  Apo- 
plexy, too,  very  frequently  continues  its  course  without  interrup- 
tion ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  cholera,  and  indeed  of  most 
acute  diseases,  when  they  prove  rapidly  fatal. 

3.  I  have  said,  that  the  third  character,  uniformity  in  kind 
throughout  their  progress,  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  circum- 
stance. Still  less  is  it  distinctive ;  for  many  diseases  are  mark- 
ed by  great  uniformity  of  symptoms.  I  have  enumerated  it^ 
nevertheless,  among  the  general  characters  of  poisoning,  because, 
although  its  presence  can  hardly  ever  add  any  weight  to  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  death  by  poison,  its  absence  may  some- 

*  Archives  G6n6ra]e«  dc  MMecine,  i.  17  ;  also  Abercrombk  on  DiseAtes  of  the 
Stomach,  Slc  273. 
+  See  Oxalic  Acid  and  Nux  Vomica. 
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times  afford  even  positiTe  proof  in  &vour  of  natural  death. 
That  ia,  changes  of  a  certain  kind  occurring  in  the  symptoms 
during  their  progress  may  be  incompatible  with  the  known  ef- 
fects of  a  particuUr  poison  or  of  all  poisons,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  natural  disease 
having  been  at  least  the  ultimate  cause  of  death.  This  state- 
ment, which  is  one  of  some  importance,  b  illustrated  by  a  point- 
ed case,  that  of  Charles  Munn^  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
present  Section. 

4.  I  have  next  said  that  some  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the 
fiurt,  that  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  appear  very  soon  q/ler  a 
fviea/.  But  we  also  know  this  to  be  the  most  frequent  occasion 
on  which  some  natural  disorders  begin.  An  attack  of  apoplexy 
after  a  hearty  meal  is  a  common  occurrence.  That  kind  of 
cholera  which  follows  the  immoderate  use  of  acid  fruits  likewise 
comes  on  soon  after  eating.  Sometimes  mere  excessive  dbten- 
sion  of  the  stomach  after  a  meal  proves  suddenly  or  instanta- 
neously fatal.  Drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  over- 
heated likewise  causes  at  times  immediate  death.  It  appears 
that  perforation  of  the  stomach,  the  result  of  an  insidious  ulcer 
of  its  coats,  and  Ukewise  rupture  of  the  stomach  from  mechani- 
cal causes,  are  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  digestion,  and  there- 
fore soon  after  the  taking  of  a  meal. 

These  few  observations  will  make  it  evident  that  the  appear- 
ing of  violent  symptoms  soon  after  eating  may  arise  from  other 
causes  besides  the  administration  of  poison.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  diseases  which  are  apt  to  commence  suddenly  at  that  par- 
ticular time  are  few  in  number,  and  none  of  them  by  any  means 
frequent,  it  is  always  justly  reckoned  a  very  suspicious  circum- 
stance ;  and  when  combined  with  certain  points  of  moral  proo^ 
such  as  that  of  several  people,  who  have  eaten  together,  being 
seised  about  the  same  time  with  the  same  kind  of  symptoms, 
the  evidence  of  general  poisoning  becomes  very  strong  indeed. 
Sometimes  the  evidence  from  the  date  of  their  commencement 
after  a  meal  may  singly  supply  strong  evidence,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  mineral  acids  and  alkalis,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
b^in  to  act  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  symptoms  do  not  begin  soon  after 
food,  drink,  or  medicine  has  been  taken  (the  circumstances  be- 
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ing  such  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  poison  being  introduced 
by  a  wound,  by  the  lungs,  or  by  any  other  channel  but  the  sto- 
mach), the  presumption  on  the  whole  is  against  poisoning,  and 
sometimes  the  evidence  to  this  effect  may  be  decisive.  The 
principle  now  propounded  may  be  often  a  very  important  one 
in  the  practice  of  medical  jurisprudence;  for  when  united 
with  a  little  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  antecedent  to  death, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  case.  Thus 
it  is  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  decide  the  late  celebrated 
case  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  The  Prince,  while 
in  the  act  of  reviewing  a  body  of  troops  on  the  28th  May 
1810,  was  observed  suddenly  to  waver  on  his  horse ;  and  so<m 
afterwards  he  fell  off  while  at  the  gallop,  was  immediately  found 
insensible  by  his  staff,  and  expired  in  half  an  hour.  As  he  was 
much  beloved  by  the  whole  nation,  a  rumour  arose  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  ;  and  the  report  took  such  firm  root  in  the  minds 
of  all  ranks,  that  a  party  of  military,  while  escorting  the  body 
to  Stockholm,  were  attacked  near  the  city  by  the  populace,  and 
their  commander,  Marshall  Fersen,  murdered  ;  and  Dr  Rossi, 
the  Princess  physician,  afler  narrowly  escaping  the  same  fate, 
was  in  the  end  obliged  to  quit  his  native  country.  Now,  no 
other  poison  but  one  of  the  most  active  narcotics  could  have 
caused  such  symptoms,  and  none  of  them  could  have  proved  so 
quickly  fatal  unless  given  in  a  large  dose.  It  was  proved,  how. 
ever,  that  on  the  day  of  his  death  the  Prince  had  not  taken  any 
thing  af^r  he  breakfasted ;  and  an  interval  of  nearly  four  hours 
elapsed  after  that  till  he  fell  from  his  horse.  This  fact  alone, 
independently  of  the  marks  of  apoplexy  found  in  the  head  af. 
ter  death,  and  the  warnings  he  had  several  times  before  it,  was 
quite  enough  to  show  that  he  could  not  have  died  of  poison,  as 
it  was  incompatible  with  the  known  action  of  the  only  poisons 
which  could  cause  the  symptoms.  This  is  very  properly  one 
of  the  arguments  used  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Stockholm, 
which  was  consulted  on  the  occasion  *. 

The  same  circumstances  will  often  enable  us  to  decide  at  once 
a  set  of  cases  of  frequent  occiurence,  particularly  in  towns,— 
where  the  sudden  death  of  a  person  in  a  family  of  which  the 

*  RoMti,     Ueber  die  Art  und  Urbaclic  des  Todcs  dcs  hochseligen  Kronprinzen 
▼on  Schweden.     Berlio,  1813. 
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members  are  on  bad  terms  with  one  another,  U  rashly  and  ig- 
norantly  imputed  to  poison,  without  any  particular  poison  be- 
ing pointed  at,  and  where  consequently,  unless  the  morbid  ap. 
pearances  clearly  indicate  the  cause  of  death,  a  very  troublesome 
analysis  might  be  necessary.  In  several  cases  of  the  kind,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  me,  I  have  been  induced  to  dispense  with 
an  analysis  by  resting  on  the  criterion  now  under  consideration. 
The  following  is  a  good  example. 

A  middle-aged  man,  who  had  long  enjoyed  excellent  health, 
one  afternoon  about  two  o'clock  returned  home  tired,  and  after 
having  been  well  beaten  by  his  wife  went  to  bed.  At  a  quarter 
past  two  one  of  his  workmen  found  him  gasping,  rolling  his  eyes, 
and  quite  insensible ;  and  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  As  his 
wife  had  often  maltreated  and  threatened  him,  a  suspicion  arose 
that  he  had  died  of  poison,  and  the  body  was  in  consequence 
examined  judicially  by  Mr  NetMgging  and  myself.  The  on- 
ly  appearance  of  disease  we  could  detect  was  a  considerable  tu- 
berculation  of  the  septum  cordis  and  anterior  parietes  of  both 
ventricles.  This  disease  might  have  been  the  cause  of  death  ; 
fi>r  there  is  no  disease  of  the  heart  which  may  not  remain  long 
latent,  and  prove  fatal  suddenly.  But,  as  the  num  never  had 
a  symptom  referriUe  to  disease  of  the  heart,  it  was  impossible 
to  infer,  in  face  of  suspicions  of  poisoning,  that  it  must  have 
been  the  cause  of  death  ;  since  the  man  might  very  well  have 
died  of  poison,  the  disease  of  the  heart  continuing  latent  Poi- 
soning, however,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  man  had  taken 
nothing  whatever  after  breakfasting  about  nine.  Now  no  poison 
but  one  of  the  most  active  narcotics  in  a  large  dose  could  cause 
death  so  rapidly  as  in  this  case ;  and  the  operation  of  such  a 
poison  in  such  a  dose  could  not  be  suspended  so  long  as  from 
nine  till  two.     An  analysis  was  therefore  unnecessary. 

5.  Little  need  be  said  with  regard  to  the  symptoms  begin- 
nings while  the  body  is  in  a  state  qf  perfect  health  ;  because  in 
truth  almost  all  acute  diseases  begin  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces. Connected  with  this  subject,  however,  I  may  notice  a  point 
of  difference  which  may  be  of  use  for  distinguishing  poisoning  by 
the  irritants  from  acute  diseases  of  the  inflammatory  kind,— - 
that  the  latter  rarely  begin  without  some  adequate  and  obvious 
natural  cause. 
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On  considering  all  that  has  now  been  said  regarding  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  symptoms  of  general  poisoning,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  natural  disease,  no  one  can  hesitate  to  allow,  that 
from  them  alone  a  medical  jurist  can  never  be  entitled  to  pro- 
nounce that  poisoning  was  certain.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
not  on  that  account  neglect  them.  For,  in  the  first  place,  they 
are  of  great  value  as  generally  giving  him  the  first  hints  of  the 
cause  of  mischief,  and  so  leading  him  to  search  in  time  for  bet- 
ter evidence.  Next,  they  will  oflen  enable  him  to  say  that  poi- 
soning was  possible,  probable,  or  highly  probable  ;  which,  when 
the  moral  evidence  Ui  very  strong,  may  be  quite  enough  to  de- 
cide the  case.  Thit^ly,  although  they  can  never  enable  him  to 
say  that  poisoning  was  pertain,  they  will  sometimes  entitle  him 
to  say  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  impossible.  And  to  conclude, 
when  the  chemical  or  moral  evidence  proves  that  poison  was 
given,  the  characters  of  the  symptoms  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  it  was  the  cause  of  death. 

As  the  last  statement  is  one  of  some  consequence,  and  has 
been  overlooked  by  authors  on  medical  jurisprudence  in  this 
country,  I  shall  illustrate  it  by  one  or  two  comments.  It  does 
not  follow,  because  a  poison  has  been  given,  that  it  is  the  cause 
of  death ;  and  therefore  in  every  medico-legal  inquiry  the  cause 
of  the  first  symptoms  and  the  cause  of  death  should  be  made 
two  distinct  questions.  The  question,  whether  a  poison,  proved 
to  have  been  administered,  was  the  cause  of  death,  is  to  be  an- 
swered by  attending  to  the  second  and  third  characteristics  men- 
tioned above,  and  considering  whether  the  symptoms  went  on 
progressively  increasing,  or  altered  their  nature  during  the 
course  of  the  patients^  illness,  and  whether  the  alteration,  if 
any,  was  such  as  may  occur  in  the  case  of  poisoning  generally, 
or  of  the  special  poison  given.  These  remarks  are  very  well 
exemplified  by  a  case,  of  which  I  have  related  the  particu- 
lars elsewhere  *,  that  namely  of  Charles  Munn,  tried  at  the 
Inverary  Spring  Circuit  of  18S4  for  the  double  crime  of  pro- 
curing abortion,  and  of  murder  by  poisoning.  The  moral  evi- 
dence and  symptoms  together  left  no  doubt  that  arsenic  had 
been  given,  and  that  the   deceased,  a  girl  with  whom  the 

*  Edinburgh  Metlico-Chinirgical  TraDsactioni,  ii.  309. 
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prisoner  cohabited,  laboured  tinder  the  effects  of  that  poison 
in  a  very  aggravated  and  complex  form  for  twelve  days.  A£> 
ter  that  she  began  to  recover  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  more  was  free  of  every  symptom  except  weakness  and 
pains  in  the  hands  and  feet :  In  short,  all  things  considered,  she 
was  thought  to  be  out  of  danger.  But  she  then  became  affected 
with  headach  and  sleeplessness,  and  died  in  nineteen  days  more 
under  symptoms  of  obscure  general  fever,  without  any  local  in- 
flammation. As  neither  Dr  Duncan  Junior  nor  myself,  who 
were  consulted  by  the  Crown,  had  met  with  a  parallel  instance 
among  the  immense  number  of  cases  that  are  to  be  found  in  au- 
thors, we  gave  it  as  our  opinion, — that  granting  the  girVa  first 
illness,  as  appeared  from  moral  and  medical  evidence,  was  owing 
to  arsenic,  her  death  could  not  be  ascribed  to  it  with  any  certain- 
ty. It  will  be  seen,  indeed,  on  referring  to  the  article  Arsenic, 
that  the  symptoms,  which  preceded  her  death,  are  conformable 
to  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it  as  the  chief  ingredient 
in  the  Aqua  Toffana.  But  it  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
ftcts  r^arding  that  poison  are  too  questionable  to  be  admitted 
among  the  elements  of  a  medico-legal  opinion  in  the  present 
day. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  force  of  the  evidence  drawn  from  the 
characters  of  the  symptoms  of  general  poisoning.  According  to 
the  example  of  others,  I  might  consider  in  the  present  place  the 
force  of  evidence  derived  from  the  symptoms  themselves,  which 
distinguish  the  three  Classes  of  poisons.  But  this  subject,  toge- 
ther with  the  special  natural  diseases  which  imitate  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning,  will  be  treated  of  more  conveniently  as  an  intro- 
duction to  each  of  the  classes. 

Skction  Il.'-^Ofthe  Evidence  from  morbid  appearances. 

The  appearances  left  in  the  dead  body  after  death  by  poison 
used  formerly  to  be  relied  on  as  strongly  as  the  symptoms  dur- 
ing life ;  and  with  even  less  reason.  Except  in  the  instance  of 
a  very  few  poisons,  the  morbid  appearances  alone  can  never  dis- 
tinguish death  by  poison  from  the  effects  of  natural  disease,  or 
from  some  other  kinds  of  violent  death.  There  is  not  much 
room,  therefore,  for  general  remarks  under  the  present  head. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  by  the  profession,  and  is  still  very 
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generally  imagined  by  the  vulgar,  that  unusual  blackness,  or  li- 
vidity  of  the  skin,  indicates  death  by  poison  generally.  But 
every  experienced  physician  is  now  well  aware,  that  excessive 
lividity  is  by  no  means  universally  produced  by  poison,  and 
that  it  is  likewise  produced  by  so  many  natural  diseases  as  not 
even  to  form  in  any  circumstances  whatever  the  slightest  ground 
of  suspicion.  Neither  is  there  any  difference  in  kind,  as  I  have 
known  some  imagine,  between  the  lividity  which  succeeds  death 
by  poison,  and  that  which  follows  natural  death.  Yet  I  must 
mention  that  lividity  as  a  supposed  consequence  of  poison  ought 
to  be  strictly  attended  to  by  medical  inspectors  and  law  autho- 
rities while  investigating  charges  of  poisoning,  because  the  vul- 
gar belief  on  the  subject  sometimes  leads  to  such  conduct  or  lan- 
guage on  the  part  of  the  poisoner  as  betrays  his  secret  at  the  time, 
and  constitutes  evidence  of  his  guilt  afterwards. 

Another  appearance  equally  unimportant  is  early  putrefac- 
tion of  the  body.  Early  putrefaction,  at  one  time  much  insisted 
on  as  a  criterion  of  poisoning,  cannot  even  justify  suspicion.  It 
is  by  no  means  invariably,  or  even  generally  caused  by  poisons; 
nay  sometimes  a  state  precisely  the  reverse  appears  to  be  indu- 
ced *  ;  and  it  is  seen  quite  as  frequently  after  natural  death. 

Some  other  appearances,  not  more  conclusive,  might  also  be 
mentioned  here ;  but  they  belong  properly  to  the  effects  of  in- 
dividual poisons,  or  of  classes  of  poisons,  not  to  those  of  poison- 
ing generally.  I  shall  merely  remark  at  present,  therefore,  that 
the  appearances  after  death,  which  are  really  morbid,  and  which 
may  be  produced  by  poisons,  are,  in  one  great  class,  the  signs 
of  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  its  progressive  stages, 
—-in  another  class,  the  signs  of  congestion  within  the  head,— 
and  in  a  third,  a  combination  of  the  effects  of  the  two  fore- 
going classes;  that  neither  set  of  appearances  is  invariably 
caused  by  the  poisons  which  usually  cause  them  ;  that  conges- 
tion within  the  head  is  really  seldom  produced  by  those  which 
are  currently  imagined  to  produce  it ;  and  that  most  of  the 
appearances  of  both  kinds  are  exactly  similar  to  those  left  by 
many  natural  diseases. 

But  although,  on  the  whole,  the  appearances  after  death, 

*  See  A  rsi'iiic-— Morbid  appearaoces. 
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when  considered  singly,  can  very  rarely  supply  evidence  of  poi- 
soning even  to  the  amount  of  probability,  they  may  nevertheless 
prove  very  important  under  other  points  of  view.  Thus,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  symptoms  and  the  general  evidence  the  appear* 
ances  after  death  may  furnish  decisive  evidence ;  and  even  should 
the  history  of  the  symptoms  be  unknown,  or  have  been  unskilfully 
collected,  the  appearances  after  death,  by  pointing  out  the  n». 
ture  of  the  previous  illness,  may  fiimish  evidence  enough  to 
decide  the  case,  when  the  moral  proof  is  strong.  Again,  in 
cases  of  alleged  imputation  of  poisoning  they  are  necessary  to 
determine,  whether  a  poison  actually  found  in  the  body  was  in- 
troduced during  life  or  after  death.  Besides,  the  very  absence 
of  morbid  appearances  may  afford  presumptive  proof  in  some 
circumstances, — when,  for  example,  the  question  is,  whether  a 
person  has  died  of  apoplexy  or  of  poisoning  with  narcotics  ? 
Farther,  a  few  poisons,  as  I  have  already  said,  occasionally  pro- 
duce appearances  so  characteristic,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  confounded  with  the  effects  of  any  other  agent  whatsoever : 
It  will  be  found  hereafter,  for  example,  that  the  mineral  adds 
hare  at  times  left  behind  them  in  the  dead  body  unequivocal 
evidence  of  their  operation.  And  finally,  in  cases  where  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  poison  was  taken,  the  evidence 
from  morbid  appearances  may  be  useful  or  necessary  for  seU 
tling  whether  or  not  it  was  the  cause  of  death.  Two  pointed 
examples  of  this  kind  will  be  noticed  under  the  next  section. 

When  signs  of  the  acdon  of  poison  are  not  found  in  the  dead 
body,  and  on  the  contrary  marks  are  found  of  the  operation  of 
natural  disease,  the  presumption  of  course  is  that  the  person 
died  a  natural  death.  But  I  must  here  add  a  few  words  of  cau- 
tion with  regard  to  the  drawing  of  that  inference  in  cases 
where  the  history  of  the  symptoms  is  not  known.  It  does 
not  follow  merely  because  certain  appearances  of  natural  disease 
are  found,  that  their  cause  was  the  cause  of  death.  For  death 
may  have  arisen  from  a  totally  different  cause,  such  as  poison- 
ing. This  remark  is  not,  as  some  may  imagine,  the  offspring  of 
hypothetical  refinement,  but  a  necessary  caution,  drawn  from  ac- 
tual and  not  unfrequent  occurrences.  Thus  for  example  the  fol- 
lowing cases  will  show,  that  there  may  be  found  in  the  dead  body 
diseased  appearances,  arising  from  pleurisy,  hydrothorax,  or 
peripneumony,  suiScient  to  cause  death,   or  to  account  for 
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death  in  ordinary  circumstances  ;  and  that  nevertheless  the 
disease  may  have  been  completely  latent,  and  death  have  arisen 
from  poison.  In  Rust^s  M agazin  is  related  the  case  of  a  Ger- 
man apothecary,  who  poisoned  himself  with  pnissic  acid,  and  in 
whose  body  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  was  found  consolida- 
ted and  partly  cartilaginous  *.  In  Corvisarfs  Journal  an  army- 
surgeon  has  described  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who  died  of  a  few 
hours  illness,  and  whose  right  lung  was  found  after  death 
forming  one  entire  abscess ;  yet  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  ex- 
istence he  daily  underwent  all  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life ; 
and  in  fact  he  died  of  poisoning  with  hemlock  -|-.  And  in  PyVa 
Memoirs  and  Observations,  there  is  a  similar  account  of  a  woman 
who  enjoyed  tolerable  health,  and  died  during  a  fit  of  excessive 
drinking,  and  in  whose  body  the  whole  left  lung  was  found 
one  mass  of  suppuration  |.  Under  the  next  section  I  shall  men- 
tion other  cases  of  death  by  poison  equally  pointed,  in  which 
the  apparent  cause  of  death  was  external  violence. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are  that, 
at  all  events,  the  medical  inspector  in  a  question  of  poison- 
ing, must  take  care  not  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  first  strik- 
ing observation  he  makes  during  an  inquiry,  and  so  be  induced 
to  conduct  the  rest  of  the  inspection  superficially ;  and  likewise, 
that  he  should  not  so  frame  his  opinion  on  the  case,  as  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  different  cause  from  the  apparent  one, 
unless  the  appearances  are  such  as  must  necessarily  have  been 
the  cause  of  death.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  requiring  this 
condition  for  an  unqualified  opinion,  I  exact  a  rigour  of  demon- 
stration, which  can  rarely  be  obtained  in  practice.  But,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgot,  that  an  unqualified  opinion  is 
not  always  necessary  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  although  it  were, 
I  think  it  might  be  shown,  if  the  subject  did  nut  lead  to  dispro- 
portionate details,  that  we  may  often  approach  very  near  the 
rigour  of  demonstration  required.  At  present  I  can  say  no  more, 
than  that  the  inspector  should  be  particularly  on  his  guard  in 
those  cases,  in  which  the  appearances,  though  belonging  to  the 
effects  of  a  deadly  disease,  are  trifling ;  and  still  more  in  those, 
in  which  the  appearances,  though  great,  belong  to  the  effects 

*  Magazin  fiir  die  gesammtc  Heilkunde,  xiv.  104. 

t  Journal  de  M^decine,  xxix.  107* 

X  AufsaCze  und  BeotMchtungen  auB  der  gerichtlichen  AraoeiwuMDcbafi,  v.  103. 
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of  a  disease,  whose  whole  course  may  be  hitent  And  I  may 
add,  that,  from  what  I  haee  observed  of  medico-legal  opinions, 
the  caution  now  given  is  strongly  called  for. 

It  may  be  right  to  allude  here  also  to  another  purpose  which 
may  be  served  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances.  In  cases  in  which  the  history  of  the  symptoms  is  un- 
known or  imperfect  the  extent  and  state  of  progress  of  the  ap- 
pearances will  sometimes  supply  strong  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  duration  of  the  poisoning.  This  is  an  obvious  and  im- 
portant application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  poi- 
soning ;  but  I  must  be  content  with  simply  mentioning  it,  as 
special  rules  can  hardly  be  laid  down  on  the  subject. 

Section  III. — Evidence  from  Chemical  Analysis. 

The  chemical  evidence  in  charges  of  poisoning  is  generally, 
and  with  justice,  considered  as  the  most  decisive  of  all  the  bran- 
ches of  proof  It  is  accounted  most  valid,  when  it  detects  the 
poison  in  the  stomach,  intestines  or  gullet,  then  in  the  matter 
vomited,  next  in  articles  of  food,  drink  or  medicine  of  which 
the  sufferer  has  partaken,  and  lastly,  in  any  articles  found  in 
the  prisoner's  possession,  and  for  which  he  cannot  account  si^ 
tisfactorily. 

When  poison  is  detected  in  any  of  these  quarters,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  it  is  seldom  that  any  farther 
proof  is  needed  to  establish  the  fact  of  poisoning.  In  two  cir- 
cumstances, however,  some  corroboration  is  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  in  cases  where  a  defence  is  attempted  by 
a  charge  of  imputation  of  poisoning  it  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine by  an  accurate  account  of  the  symptoms,  or  by  the 
morlnd  appearances,  or  by  both  together,  whether  the  poison 
was  introduced  into  the  body  before  or  after  death.  For  it  is 
said,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  impute  crime  by  intro- 
ducing poison  into  the  stomach  or  anus  of  a  dead  body ;  and 
although  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  authentic  instance 
of  so  horrible  a  piece  of  ingenuity  having  been  practised,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  allowed  to  be  quite  possible. 

Secondly,  An  account  of  the  symptoms  and  morbid  appear., 
ances  is  still  more  necessary,  when  the  question  at  issue  is,  not 
so  much  whether  poison  has  been  given,  as  whether  it  was  the 
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cause  of  death,  granting  it  had  been  taken.     Some  remarks 
have  been  ahready  made  on  this  question  in  the  two  former  sec 
tions.     In  the  present  place  I  shall  add  some  farther  illustra- 
tions from  two  very  striking  cases.     They  are  interesting  in 
many  respects,  and  particularly  as  showing  the  importance  of 
strict  medico-legal  investigation :  I  am  almost  certain  that  their 
real  nature  would  not  have  been  discovered  in  this  country. — 
The  first  I  shall  notice  occurred  not  long  ago  to  Dr  Wildberg 
of  Rostock.     Wildberg  was  required  to  examine  the  body  of 
a  girl,  who  died  while  her  father  was  in  the  act  of  chastising 
her  severely  for  stealing,  and  who  was  believed  by  all  the  bye- 
standers,  and  by  the  father  himself,  to  have  died  of  the  beat- 
ing.    Accordingly,  Wildberg  found  the  marks  of  many  stripes 
on  the  arms,  shoidders  and  back,  and  under  some  of  the  marks 
blood  was  extravasated  in  considerable  quantity.     But  these 
injuries,  though  severe,  did  not  appear  to  him  adequate  to  ac- 
count for  death.     He  therefore  proceeded  to  examine  the  cavi- 
ties ;  and  on  opening  the  stomach,  he  found  it  very  much  inflam- 
ed, and  lined  with  a  white  powder  which  proved  on  analysis  to 
be  arsenic.     It  turned  out,  that  on  the  theft  being  detected  the 
^rl  had  taken  arsenic  for  fear  of  her  father^s  anger,  that  she 
vomited  during  the  flogging,  and  died  in  slight  convulsions. 
Consequently,  Wildberg  very  properly  imputed  death  to  the 
arsenic.     In  this  case  the  chemical  evidence  proved  that  poi- 
son had  been  taken  ;  but  an  account  of  the  symptoms  and  ap- 
pearances was  necessary  to  prove  that  she  died  of  it  *. — The 
other  case  occurred  to  Pyl  in  1783.     A  woman  at  Berlin,  who 
lived  on  bad  terms  with  her  husband,  went  to  bed  in  perfect 
health ;  but  soon  afterwards  her  mother  found  her  breathing 
very  hard,  and  on  inquiring  into  the  cause  discovered  a  wound 
in  the  left  side  of  the  breast.     A  surgeon  being  immediately 
sent  for,  the  hemorrhage,  which  had  never  been  great,  was  check- 
ed without  difficulty;  but  she  died  nevertheless  towards  morning. 
On  opening  the  chest  it  appeared  that  the  wound  pierced  in- 
to it,  and  penetrated  the  pericardium,  but  did  not  wound  the 
heart,  and  although  the  fifth  intercostal  artery  had  been  divid- 
ed, hardly  any  blood  was  efiused  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

*   WUdherg,     Praktucbes  Handbuch  fur  Phytiker,  in.  227- 
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CooiJiiig  these  circiimsUnces  with  the  trifling  hemorrhage  dor* 
ing  USdf  and  the  fiurt  that  she  had  much  vomiting  and  some  con* 
TulsicMis  immediately  before  death,  Pyl  satisfied  himself  that  she 
had  not  died  of  the  wound ;  and  accordingly  the  signs  of  corro* 
sion  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  of  irritation  in  the  stomach, 
with  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  remains  of  some  nitric  acid 
in  a  glass  in  her  room,  proved  that  she  had  died  of  poison  *. 

The  next  point  to  be  examined  under  the  head  of  the  dbe- 
mical  evidence,  relates  to  the  causes  which  may  remove  the 
poison  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inspector.  Although  poison 
be  not  detected  in  the  body,— -the  experimenter  being  supposed 
skilful,  and  the  poison  of  a  kind  which  is  easily  discovered,— 
still  it  must  not  be  concluded  from  that  fiict  alone  that  poison 
has  not  been  the  cause  of  death.  For  it  may  have  been  all 
discharged  by  vomiting  and  purging ;  or  it  may  have  been  all 
absorbed ;  or  decomposed. 

1.  It  may  have  been  discharged  by  vomiting  and  purging. 
Thus  on  the  trial  of  George  Thom  for  poisoning  the  Mitchells, 
held  at  Aberdeen  at  the  Autumn  Circuit  of  1821,  it  was  clear> 
ly  proved,  that  the  deceased  had  died  of  poisoning  by  arsenic ; 
yet  by  a  carefiil  analysis  none  could  be  detected  in  the  stomach 
or  its  contents ;  for  the  man  lived  seven  days,  and  during  all 
that  time  laboured  und»  frequent  vomiting  f.  In  a  remarkik 
Ue  case  related  by  Dr  Hoget,  arsenic  could  not  be  found 
in  the  matter  vomited  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  been 
swallowed  X ;  in  another,  which  I  have  described  lately  in  a 
paper  on  arsenic,  although  the  person  lived  only  five  hours, 
the  whole  arsenic  I  could  detect  in  the  ussue  and  contents  of 
the  stomach  did  not  exceed  a  fifteenth  part  of  a  grain  §  ;  and 
in  an  American  Journal  there  is  a  still  more  striking  case  of  a 
grooer,  who  died  eight  hours  after  swallowing  an  ounce  of  ar. 
senic,  and  in  whose  body  none  could  be  found  by  chemical 
analysis  ||. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  singular  how  ineffectual  vomitbg  proves 

*  Aufiitxe  nod  Beobackiuagen,  Ac.  ti.  122. 

f  Edioboigh  Medical  and  Suigical  Journal,  xviii.  171- 
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in  expetling  sotne  poisons  from  the  stoinscb.     Those  which  are 
not  easily  soluble.  And  have  been  txlien  in  a  state  of  minute  di- 
vision, may  remain  adhering  to  the  villous  coat,  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  and  violent  eftbrta  to  dislodge  them  by  vomiting. 
Many  instances  to  this  eflecl  have  occurred  in  the  instance  of 
arsenic     Metzger  has  related  a  case,  where,  after  six  hours  of 
incessant  vomiting,  three  drachms  were  found  in  the  stomach  *. 
Mr  Sidey,  a  surgeon  of  this  city,  has  mentioned  to  me  an  in- 
ftance  of  poisoning  with  king's  yellow,  in  which  he  found  tbV  1 
■tomach  lined  with  the  ]wison,  although  the  patient  had  vomiw  1 
ed  for  thirty  hours.     In  three  cases  which  I  have  investigated  | 
not  long  ago,  1  detected  arsenic,  although  the  people  lived  and  I 
Tomiled  much  for  nearly  two  days  ■}■ ;  and  Profesaor  Orfila  fai 
noticed  a  similar  instance,  in  which  that  poison  wa«  fitund  j 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  although  the  person  had  vomitc 
incessantly  for  two  entire  days  J. 

It  is  not  easy  to  specify  the  i)eriod  after  which  a  poison  thit  J 
has  excited  vomiting  need  not  be  looked  for  in  the  stomacK  I 
It  must  vary  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  whose  combineA  I 
effect  it  is  almost  impossible  to  appreciate,  such  as  the  solubilti  1 
ty  and  state  of  division  of  the  )ioison,  the  frequency  of  vo>niting(  1 
the  substances  taken  as  remedies,  and  the  like-  The  facts  quotO  1 
ed  above  will  show  tliat  some  poisons  may  frequently  be  fouml  1 
afWr  two  days'  incessant  vomiting ;  and  on  the  whole  I  may  stata^  i 
ihttt  the  recent  improvements  in  analysis  render  the  period  niufik  I 
longer  than  has  generally  been,  and  would  naturally  be,  im 
gined.  Meteger^  I  may  add,  has  related  (he  case  of  a  wonu 
poisoned  with  arsenic  mixed  with  currants,  in  whose  body,  aA 
eightdaysoffreijuent  vomiting,  be  (bund  tenor  twelve  curranti^  J 
which  gave  out  an  odour  of  garbck  when  burnt  § ;  but  here  thi  J 
dose,  if  there  was  really  arsenic,  must  have  been  repeated  reeeolbfl 
ly  before  death,  for  I  cannot  conceive  how  currants  could  fOLfl 
main  in  the  stomach  so  long,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  t 
poseibiiity  of  ars«iic  remaining-     I  must  also  add.  that  Pfofa 


*  De  Vencficio  raulcdijudioodo  io  SrMcgtri  Collcclia  apuKulorum.  ftc  l< 
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miT  Henke  of  Eriaiigen,  one  of  the  highest  linng  mitboritiet 
in  Gennany,  once  fomid  grains  of  arsenic  in  the  gullet,  although 
he  £Mind  none  in  any  other  part  of  the  bodj,  ot  a  person  who 
sonriTed  the  taking  of  the  poison  four  days  *.  Allowing  to 
this  fact  all  the  weight  derived  firom  the  high  name  of  its  av^ 
ther,  I  must  nevertheless  express  great  doubt  whether  the  ar- 
senic  was  not  lepeated  more  recently  before  death. 

2.  The  poison  may  have  disappeared,  because  it  has  been 
all  absorbed.  It  has  several  times  happened  that  in  the  bodies 
of  those  poisoned  with  laudanum,  or  even  with  solid  opium, 
noBe  of  the  drug  could  be  found  after  death.  Sometimes  in- 
deed it  ii  found,  even  thoogh  the  individual  survived  the  tak- 
ing of  the  poison  many  hours.  Thus  a  case  is  related  by 
Meifer  of  Berlin,  in  which  the  person  lived  ten  hours  after  tak- 
ing the  safion-tincture  of  opium ;  and  neverthdess  it  was  de- 
lected in  the  stomach  by  a  mixed  smell  of  saffron  and  opium  *f*. 
But  more  commonly  it  all  disappears,  unless  the  dose  has  been 
very  large.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  with  laudanum,  which  I 
irfamiiifd  here,  along  with  Mr  Newbigging,  in  1823,  none 
could  be  detected,  although  strong  moral  circumstances  left  no 
doubt  that  laudanum  had  been  swallowed  seven  or  eight  hours 
before  death.  An  instance  of  the  same  kind  has  been  minutOi* 
ly  rdated  by  PyL  It  was  that  of  an  infimt  who  was  poisoned 
with  a  mixture  of  opium  and  hyoscyamus,  and  in  whose  stomach 
and  intestines  none  could  be  detected  by  the  smell  %  -  Simi* 
lar  observationB  have  been  often  made  on  animals. 

It  might  be  of  uae  to  quote  some  of  the  numerous  errors 
committed  by  medical  witnesses,  in  consequence  of  having  overw 
looked  the  effect  of  ahsorpiion  in  removing  poisons  beyond  the 
zeadi  of  chemical  analysis.  But,  not  to  be  too  pnriix,  I  shall 
be  coDtetd  with  numttoning  a  single  very  distinct  case  in  point, 
whid  hMfftXktd  at  a  CoBoner^s  Inquest  in  London,  in  18S& 
A  yomg  man  one  evening  called  his  fiBllow«lodger  to  his  bed*> 
side  ;  assured  him  he  had  taken  laudanum,  and  should  be  dead 
by  the  morrow ;  and  desired  him  to  carry  his  last  farewell  to 

*  Ueber  die  gerichtlidi.iiicdizinitche  BeurtbeiluDg  der  Vergifhingen.     Kopp** 
Jthxboehf  tu.  IMk 
t  Riist*s  Magazin  f  Qr  dm  gtaunznte  Hetlkunde,  iii.  24. 
t  Aofsiuc  uod  R«o>MirhtiMim,  fiii.  ttS. 
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periments  on  animals  with  suspected  articles  of  food,  is  unequi- 
vocal. For  example  ; — a  sexton  and  his  wife,  who  had  got  i| 
bad  name  in  their  village  in  consequence  of  informing  against 
the  bailiff  for  smuggling,  and  who  were  on  that  account  shun- 
ned by  all  the  neighbours,  accused  the  bailiff  and  his  wife  of 
having  tried  to  poison  them  by  mixing  poison  with  their  bread. 
Immediately  after  eating  they  were  attacked  (they  said)  with 
sickness,  griping,  swelling,  and  dizziness ;  and  they  added,  that 
a  cat  was  seized  with  convulsions  after  eating  a  part  of  it,  had 
sprung  away,  and  never  returned.  A  large  portion  of  the  loaf 
was  therefore  sent  to  the  Medical  Inspector  of  the  district ;  who 
reported,  that  it  seemed  exactly  similar  to  another  unsuspected 
loaf, — that,  although  he  was  not  able  to  detect  any  poison,  it 
might  after  all  contain  some, — vegetable  poison  particularly,—- 

gBtiont  whkh  hare  been  made  by  authors  on  this  subject,  I  may  quote  some  late 
remarks  published  by  Virey  in  the  Journal  Universel,  (vi.  26.)  and  drawn,  he  says, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  statements  of  Tsurious  works.  He  states  that  arsenic,  which 
is  so  fiital  to  animals  in  general,  merely  purges  dogs  and  wolves  more  or  kas;  that 
nuz  vomica  is  less  fatal  to  man  than  to  dogs ;  that  pepper  is  fatal  to  hogs,  parsley 
to  parrots,  the  agrostis  arundinacca  to  goats,  elder-berries  to  poultry,  chenopodium 
vulvaria  to  swine ;  that  on  the  contrary  the  goat  cats  with  impunity  hemlock,  daphne 
gnidium,  and  some  species  of  euphorbia ;  that  the  camel  eats  all  species  of  euphor«' 
bia,  the  hedgehog  cantharides,  the  horse  monkshood,  ranunculus  flammula,  buck- 
thorn ;  asses  and  mules  white  hellebore,  swine  yew-berries ;  all  which  are  poison- 
ous to  animals  in  general.  He  does  not  state  his  authorities  for  these  facts,  but 
diey  are  taken  from  authors  not  of  the  most  modern  times,  and  must  be  received, 
in  my  opinion,  with  great  reserve,  notwithstanding  the  respect  wliich  M.  Virey 
daims  for  the  older  writers. 

The  following  experiments  by  Profistor  Gohier  of  the  veterinary  school  of  Lyons 
are  worth  mentioning  ;  but  in  order  to  be  satisfactory  would  require  to  be  performed 
in  a  more  conseeuttve  train.  Muriate  of  soda  in  the  dose  of  two  or  thite  pounds 
causes  in  the  horse  great  disorder  and  even  death.  Calomel  has  no  effect.  The 
juice  of  rhus  toxicodendron  has  no  effect  on  the  solipedes  either  internally  or  applied 
to  tlie  skin.  Ten  drachms  of  opium  cause  in  the  horse  tympanitis  and  stupor,  not 
somnolency.  Thirty-six  grains  of  opium  had  no  effect  on  a  dog.  Cantharides  does 
not  injure  the  horse  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm,  or  the  dog  in  that  of  nine  grains.  When 
the  sheep  swallows  yew-leaves  it  is  soon  seized  with  locked-jaw  and  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  lips  and  flanks :  in  the  horse  they  cause  dilated  pupil,  convulsive 
movements  of  the  eyes,  great  restlessoess :  the  goat  and  dog  eat  them  with  impunity, 
lCoevisart*s  Journal  de  Modedne,  six.  156] :  man  is  severely  affected  by  tbeiii. 
Hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  hemlock,  and  other  narcotic  vegetables,  tliough  power- 
fully  narcotic  to  man,  will  not  uffixt  the  domestic  animals  unless  given  in  dosts  190 
times  as  great  as  those  given  to  man.     [Ibid,  154.] 

1  might  easily  extend  these  extracts  to  a  great  length.  But  the  result  wouM  bt 
merely  a  mass  of  contradiction,  from  which  no  sound  conclusion  could  be  drawn, 
othcrwiw  the  subject  would  have  been  diKusaed  in  the  text. 
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hot  that  be  could  hardly  believe  it  did,  for  he  fed  a  dog,  a  cat^ 
and  a  fowl  several  days  with  it,  and  they  not  only  did  not  trailer 
any  harm,  but  even  appeared  very  fond  of  it  *.  In  this  case  it 
was  dear  that  poisoning  was  oat  of  the  question. — On  the  other 
hand,  the  effects  of  some  poisons  on  man  may  be  developed  so 
characterisdcally  in  animals  as  likewise  to  supply  very  pointed 
evidence.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Mary  Bateman,  an  infamoua 
fintune-teller  and  charm-woricer,  who  after  cheating  a  poor  fi^ 
mily  for  a  series  of  years,  at  last  tried  to  avoid  detectbn  by 
pinsoning  them,  it  was  justly  accounted  good  evidence,  that  a 
portion  of  the  pudding  and  the  honey,  supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned,  caused  violent  vomiting  in  a  cat,  killed  three  fowls, 
and  proved  fiital  to  a  dog  in  four  days,  under  symptoms  of  irri^ 
tation  of  the  stomach  such  as  were  observed  in  the  people  who 
died-f*. 

It  has  been  farther  objected  to  experiments  on  animals  with 
suspected  articles  of  food,  drink  and  medicine,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  administer  poison  to  them  in  a  state  of  concentration, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  being  discharged  by  vomiting.  This 
objection,  however,  may  be  obviated  by  performing  the  experi- 
ment in  the  way  recommended  by  Professor  Orfila.  He  makes 
a  small  opening  into  the  guUet,  previously  detached  from  its 
surrounding  connexions,  then  introduces  all  the  liquid  part  by 
a  funnel  thrust  into  the  opening,  and  next  squeeses  down  the 
solid  portions  previously  made  into  little  pellets.  Lastly,  he 
ties  the  gullet  under  the  aperture.  The  immediate  effect  of 
the  operation  is  merely  an  appearance  of  languor ;  and  no  very 
serious  symptom  is  observable  till  four  or  five  days  after  the 
tyii^  of  the  gullet.  Hence  if  signs  of  poisoning  commence 
within  forty-eight  hours,  they  are  indepen^mt  of  the  injury 
done  by  the  operation  ^.  This  process  requires  some  adroit- 
ness to  execute  it  well.  It  cannot  be  tried  successfully  but  by 
a  practised  operator,  who,  for  reasmis  already  given,  would 
hardly  ever  tiy  experiments  of  the  kind  with  suspected  articles. 
I  meDtion  it,  therefore,  chiefly  because  it  is  the  best  mode  of 
experimenting  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary,  as  wiU 

*  Pyr«  Aafiatze  und  Beobftcfatuogent  >•  ^> 
t  Cckbrated  Triali ,  rL  55. 
X  Toxkologie  Gin^rile. 
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presently  be  seen,  to  determine  dispoted  points  in  the  physio- 
logy of  poisons. 

I  may  here  shortly  notice  a  method  which  has  been  lately 
proposed  for  detecting  poisons  that  enter  the  blood,  and  which 
is  founded  on  their  effects  on  animals.  J/.  Vemiire  suggests 
that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the 
medicinal  leech  to  procure  at  least  presumptive  evidence,  when 
no  evidence  can  be  procured  in  any  other  manner.  He  has  re- 
lated some  experiments  to  prove  that  the  leech,  when  placed  in 
the  blood  of  dogs  killed  by  nux  vomica,  is  affected  even  when 
the  quantity  of  the  poison  is  exceedingly  small  ^.  I  doubt 
much  whether  any  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  criterion, 
as  every  one  knows  that  the  leech  is  apt  to  suffer  from  a  variety 
of  obscure  causes,  and  among  the  rest  from  some  diseased  states 
of  the  body. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  matters  of  vomiting  or  contents  of  the 
stomach  there  are  other  and  weightier  objections  to  experiments 
on  animals.— <In  the  first  place,  the  poison  which  has  caused 
death  may  have  been  either  in  part  or  wholly  vomited  before- 
hand, or  absorbed,  or  transmitted  into  the  intestines,  or  de- 
composed by  the  process  of  digestion.  Secondly,  though  abound- 
ing  in  the  matter  vomited  or  which  remains  in  the  stomach,  it 
may  be  so  much  diluted  as  not  to  have  any  effect  on  an  animal. 
And,  thirdly,  the  animal  fluids  secreted  during  disease  are 
believed  to  act  occasionally  as  poisons. 

The  last  objection  is  a  very  important  one ;  but  I  suspect  it 
has  been  a  good  deal  exaggerated  by  medical  jurists.— -They 
are  certainly  poisonous  when  putrid.  The  repeated  and  fatal 
experience  of  anatomists,  together  with  the  precise  experiments 
of  Jf .  Gaspard  apd  M.  Magendie  f ,  leave  no  doubt  that  pu- 
trid animal  fluids,  when  introduced  into  an  external  wound, 
cause  spreading  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue;  and  al- 
though Magendie  says  he  has  found  such  fluids  harmless  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  dogs^,  it  is  very  probable,  from 
their  effects  on  man,  that  they  will  act  as  irritants  on  animals 
not  habituated  to  their  use.-^— I  believe,  too,  that  independently 

*  Journal  des  Progrei  des  Sciences  M^icales,  1827i  iv.  124. 
'f  Jounul  de  Phyiiologie,  ii.  I.  and  iu.  81. 
$  Ibid.  iiL  84. 
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of  pQtiefiu^on,  the  matten  of  TomitiDg  or  contents  of  the  «to- 
nuch  will  be  apt  to  mtke  dogs  vont  on  account  of  their  nause- 
one  taste ;  and  perhaps  we  may  infer,  that  they  will  also  cause 
some  of  the  other  sjrmptoms  of  poisoning  with  the  irritants, 
particularly  if  not  vomited. — As  to  the  influence  of  disease  in 
icndcring  the  contents  of  the  stomach  deleterious,  it  is  to  be 
obserred  that  the  effects  just  mentioned  are  probably  owing  to 
the  influence  of  disease  on  the  secretions,  but  that  beyond  this 
wo  know  veiy  little  of  the  subject.  In  authors  I  have  hitherto 
finind  only  one&ct  to  prore  that  disease  can  render  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  decidedly  poisonous ;  and  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  question  there  exist  no  facts  at  alL  Morgagni  tells  us, 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  died  of  tertian  ague,  and  in  the 
midst  of  convulsions,  an  aeruginous  bile  found  in  the  stomach 
was  so  deleterious,  that  a  little  of  it  given  with  bread  to  a  cock 
caused  convulsions  and  death  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  scalpel 
stained  with  it,  when  thrust  into  the  flesh  of  two  pigeons,  killed 
them  in  the  same  manner  *.  I  do  not  well  know  what  to  say 
of  this  experiment ;  which,  if  admitted  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
conclusions  deduciUe  from  it,  would  lead  to  the  admission, 
that  disease  may  impart  to  the  secretions  the  poperties  of  the 
most  active  narcotics.  Farther  researches  are  certainly  requir* 
ed  before  this  admission  can  be  made  unreservedly. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  experiments  or  accidental  observations  on  the  effecta 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  matters  of  vomiting  on  ani* 
mals  are  equivocal  in  their  import.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
observe,  as  with  regard  to  articles  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine, 
that  the  effects  of  some  poisons  on  man  may  be  developed  so 
characteristically  on  animab  by  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
as  to  supply  very  pointed  evidence  indeed.  Of  the  force  of  this 
statement  the  following  example  is  a  striking  illustration.  In  the 
case  of  a  girl,  who  was  proved  to  have  died  of  accidental  poison- 
ing with  laudanum,  the  inq>ector  evaporated  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  to  dryness,  made  an  alcoholic  extract  from  the  le^ 
sidue,  and  giving  this  to  several  dogs,  chickens,  and  frogs, 
fiound  that  they  were  all  made  lethai^c  by  it,  some  of  them 

*   De  Scdibus  et  Caiuis  Morborum,  T.  ii.  Ep.  lix.  18. 
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oftener  than  once,  and  that  a  few  died  comatose  *.  Facts  such 
as  these,  agreeing  so  pointedly  with  the  known  efTects  of  the 
poison  suspected,  appear  to  me  to  yield  evidence  almost  unim- 
peachable. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  the  medical  witness  to 
know  under  what  circumstances  accidental  observations  or  in- 
tentional experiments  on  animals  fiirnish  satisfactory  proof. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  however,  I  have  to  add,  that 
there  is  another  purpose,  besides  procuring  direct  evidence,  to 
which  experiments  with  animals  may  be  applied  with  great  pro- 
priety ; — namely  the  settling  disputed  questions  regarding  the 
physiological  and  pathological  properties  of  a  particular  poison. 
The  science  of  toxicology  is  not  yet  by  any  means  so  perfect, 
but  in  particular  cases  topics  may  arise,  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  investigated,  and  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
by  the  experiments  alluded  to.  Experiments  on  animals  insti- 
tuted  for  such  purposes  by  a  skilful  toxicologist  are  not  liable 
to  any  important  objection.  On  the  trial  of  Charles  Angus  at 
Liverpool  in  1808,  for  procuring  abortion  and  murder  by  poison, 
a  trial  of  great  interest,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  frequent- 
ly,  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  crown  witnesses,  that 
the  poison  suspected,  corrosive  sublimate,  could  not  be  disco- 
vered in  the  stomach  by  certain  methods  of  analysis ;  and  that, 
although  corrosive  sublimate  is  a  powerful  irritant,  the  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach  was  not  inflamed.  But  then  it  was  proved 
by  experiments  made  by  one  of  their  number,  Dr  Bostock,  that 
animals  might  be  killed  with  corrosive  sublimate  without  the 
stomach  being  inflamed,  and  without  the  poison  being  discover- 
able after  death  by  the  tests  he  used  in  the  case  f.  An  attempt 
was  made  on  the  side  of  the  prisoner  to  throw  out  this  line  of 
evidence  as  incompetent,  on  the  ground  of  the  discrepant  effects 
of  poisons  on  man  and  on  the  lower  animals.  But  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  judge,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  only  to  illustrate  a 
general  physiological  fact,  and  not  to  infer  proof  of  poisoning. 

*  Knape  und  Hecker^t  Kritiache  Jahrbiicher  der  SuuittarineikuDcle,  ii.  100. 

-f*  Trial — This  is  a  good  illutlration.  Ncverthelest,  it  will  be  seen  under  the 
bead  of  the  morbid  appearance!  caused  by  the  irritant  claii  of  poisons,  that  Dr  Bos- 
tock*s  experiments,  though  conclusive  as  to  the  statement  in  the  text,  did  not  affect 
Che  real  questions  in  the  case. 
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S£CTiON  V. — Of  the  Moral  Evidence. 

It  is  not  any  part  of  my  object  to  treat  under  this  head  of 
the  iDOTal  evidence  generally,  which  is  required  to  establish  a 
charge  of  poisoning.     But  as  it  is  well  known  that  medical 
witnesses  have,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral 
proof,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  the  medi- 
cal and  moral  circumstances  are  always  intimately  interwoven 
and  apt  to  be  confounded  together,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
specify  those  particulars  of  the  moral  evidence,  which  either 
require  some  medical  skill  to  appreciate  them,  or  fidl  natu- 
rally under  the  cognizance  of  the  physician  in  his  quality  of 
practitioner.     I  shall  enter  into  greater  details  under  this  sec- 
tion than  may  perhaps  appear  to  the  medical  reader  necessary, 
chiefly  that  I  may  redeem  the  pledge  made  in  the  introduction 
to  the  lawyer  and  general  reader,  and  endeavour  to  show  how 
powerful  an  instrument  a  medico-l^al  investigation  may  be- 
come in  skilful  hands,  for  throwing  light  on  almost  every  branch 
of  the  evidence. 

The  mOTal  proof  in  charges  of  poisoning  is  almost  always  cir- 
cumstantial only.  The  circumstances  of  which  it  usually  consists 
relate,  1.  To  suspicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  be- 
finre  the  evait,  such  as  dabbling  with  poisons  when  he  has  no* 
thing  to  do  with  them  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  conversing 
about  them,  or  otherwise  showing  a  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
perties not  usual  in  his  sphere  of  life : — 2.  To  the  purchase  or 
possession  of  poison  recently  before  the  date  of  the  allq^ 
crime,  and  the  procuring  it  under  false  pretences,  such  as  for 
pcHsoning  rats  when  there  are  none  on  his  premises  to  poison, 
or  for  purposes  to  which  it  is  never  applied : — 8.  To  the  admini- 
stration of  poison,  either  in  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  or  other- 
wise : — 4.  To  the  intent  of  the  prisoner,  such  as  the  impossibility 
of  his  having  administered  the  poison  ignorantly,  or  by  acci- 
dent, or  for  benefidal  purposes,  alleged  or  not  alleged :— 5.  To 
the  fact  of  other  members  <^  the  family  besides  the  deceased 
having  been  similarly  and  simultaneously  affected : — 6.  To  sua- 
pidoos  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  during  the  illness  of 
the  person  poisoned, — such  as  directly  or  indirectly  prevenlang 
advice  being  procured,  or  the  relations  of  the  dying  oiaa 
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being  sent  for,  or  showing  an  over  anxiety  not  to  leave  him 
alone  with  any  other  person,  or  attempting  to  remove  or  destroy 
articles  of  food  or  drink,  or  vomited  matter  which  may  have 
GontainiKl  the  poteon,  or  expressing  a  foreknowledge  of  the  pro- 
bability of  Ei>cedy  death: — 7.  To  suspicious  conduct  after  the 
pcTBon  8  death,  such  aa  hastening  tlie  funeral,  preventing  or  im- 
peding the  inspection  of  the  body,  giving  a  false  account  of  the 
previous  Illness,  showing  an  acquaintance  with  the  real  or  sup- 
posed eftieets  of  poison  on  the  dead  body  : — 8.  To  the  personal 
drcumstitnces  and  state  of  mind  of  the  deceased,  his  death-bed 
declaration,  and  other  particulars,  especially  such  as  tend  to 
prove  the  impussibilily  or  improbability  offiuicide: — 9^  To  the 
existence  of  a  motive  or  inducement  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
such  aa  his  having  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  deceased,  or  a 
hatred  of  him, — his  succeeding  to  property  by  his  death,  or 
being  relieved  of  a  burden  by  it, — his  knowing  that  the  de- 
ceased was  with  child  by  him. 

Upon  many  of  the  particulars  now  enumerated,  important 
evidence  may  be  derived  from  the  medical  part  of  the  investi- 
gation ;  and  not  unfrequently  such  evidence  can  be  collected 
or  appreciated  only  by  means  of  a  medico-legal  inquiry, 

1  and  S.  On  the  two  first  articles,  suspicious  conduct  or  con- 
versation on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  before  the  crime,  and  the 
possession  or  purchase  of  (xiison  by  him  1  have  little  or  nothing 
to  say.  Tlic  medical  witneas  may  of  course  be  asked  whether 
the  conduct  or  conversation  proved  betokens  an  acquaintance 
with  poisons  and  their  effects.  And  his  opinion  may  be  refer- 
red to  regarding  the  nature  of  suspe<.-ted  articles  found  in  the 
prisoner's  possession.  On  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  arsenic 
under  the  false  pretence  of  jx>isoiiing  rats,  I  may  observe  thai 
a  great  deal  more  stress  is  usually  laid  on  such  evidence  than 
it  seems  to  deserve,  as  there  are  few  houses,  in  the  country 
particularly,  which  arc  not  more  or  less  molested  by  them.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  too  little  weight  is  attached  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  purchaser  not  having  warned  his  household  of  poison 
being  laid,  a  fact  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  accounted 
extremely  suspicious;  for  eo  far  as  I  have  remarked,  the  fear 
with  which  unpiofessional  persons  regard  the  cuntmon  poisons 
is  such,  that  I  can  hanlly  believe  any  master  of  a  house  would 
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actnallj  Isj  ponon  without  wtrning  the  serraiits  and  oiha-  in- 
mmtet  of  his  having  done  to. 

3.  The  next  article,  which  roUtes  to  the  proof  of  the  admi- 
nistration  of  poison,  will  require  some  details. 

Direct  proof  of  the  administration  of  poison  by  tho  actual 
giTer  is  rerj  rardy  attunable,  that  part  of  the  transaction  be- 
ing fior  the  most  part  easily  concealed.  The  proof  of  this  pobt 
is  justly  acoomted,  however,  a  very  important  part  of  the  evU 
deuce ;  nay  on  some  trials  the  prosecution  has  ftiled  apparent- 
ly fix  want  of  such  evidence,  although  the  case  was  complete 
in  every  other  particular.  It  is  generally  constituted  by  a  chain 
of  circumstances,  and  these  are  often  strictly  medical,  as  I  riiall 
now  show  by  a  few  examples. 

In  the  first  place,  very  pointed  evidence  as  to  the  individual 

who  gave  the  poison  may  be  derived  from  the  chemical  investi« 

gation^ — ^for  example,  ftom  the  comparative  results  of  the 

analysis  of  the  poisoned  dish,  and  of  the  articles  of  which  it 

consisted.    I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague  Dr  Alison  fiyr  the 

following  excellent  illustration  from  the  case  of  William  Muhr, 

who  was  tried  and  condemned  at  Glasgow  in  \S\^  for  poison- 

ing  his  wife.     In  the  course  of  the  day  on  iirhich  she  took  iU 

she  was  visited  by  a  former  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had 

studied  physic  a  little  in  his  youth.     He  learned  from  her  that 

she  had  broak&sted  on  porridge  a  short  time  hetare  she  Mt 

herself  ill,  and  that  she  suspected  the  porridge  to  have  been 

poisoned.     He  imasecfiately  procured  the  wooden  bowl  or  e&p 

in  which  the  cottagers  of  Scotland  keep  the  portico  of  meal 

used  emck  time  for  saaking  the  porridge ;  and  finding  in  it  some 

meal,  with  shining  partides  interspersed,  he  wrapped  a  sample 

in  paper  and  took  the  prop«  measures  for  preserving  its  identity. 

He  tbcs  secured  also  a  sample  from  the  family  store  in  a  barrel. 

The  two  pnrods  wete  prodaoed  by  him  on  the  trial ;  and  from 

sxperidMBts  made  in  court  the  Ute  Dr  Cleghom  was  enabled 

to  dadare,  thait  the  meal  from  the  bowl  contained  arsenic,  and 

that  the  weal  from  the  barrel  did  not.     These  focts,  besides 

proving  thait  the  woman  had  next  to  a  certainty  taken  arsenic 

in  the  porridge,  likewise,  in  conjunction  with  other  slight  mond 

riinimslBnfai,  estaUiAed  that  the  pmson  had  been  mixed  wi A 
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tlie  meal  in  the  house,  and  on  the  momiiig  when  tlie  deceased 
took  ill,  before  any  stranger  entered  the  house.  The  procedure 
of  this  farmer  was  precisely  that  which  ought  to  be  followed  by 
the  medical  practitioner  in  a  similar  conjuncture. 

Ail  evidence  of  the  kind,  though  it  is  at  present  often  pro. 
cured  frooi  other  sources,  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  in- 
variably collected,  if  possible,  with  the  aid  of  a  medical  person. 
If  again  a  medical  man  is  called  to  a  patient  evidently  aHected 
witb  suspicious  symptoms,  and  finds  himself  obliged  to  declare 
such  to  be  his  opinion,  his  thoughts,  as  soon  as  he  has  given 
directions  for  the  treatment,  should  be  turned  towards  that  part 
of  the  evidence,  for  the  securing  of  which  he  is  naturally  looked 
to  as  the  person  best  qualified  by  previous  education,  and  pre- 
sent opportunities.     With  this  view,  therefore,  having  ascer. 
tsined  in  what  articles  it  is  possible  for  poison  to  have  beeaJ 
administered,  he  should  at  once  endeavour  to  secure  the  i 
mains  of  the  particular  portion  partaken  of  by  his  patient, 
well  as  of  the  general  dish,  if  it  is  an  article  of  food,  and  o 
the  ingredients  of  which  the  dish  was  ostensibly  made,  not  t(>0l9 
getting  the  salt  with  which  it  was  seasoned.      A  case  oceurre  ' 
not  long  ago  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  in  which  arsenic  wait  I 
administered  in  porridge  by  mixing  it  with  the  salt. 

I  may  here  also  take  notice,  that  it  is  of  great  consequencoil 
before  proceeding  to  analyze  such  articles,  for  exan:ple  e 
pected  dishes. — to  be  particular  in  investigating  every  thiii||fl 
connected  with  the  cooking,  serving,  and  eating  of  them.     ^%\ 
doing  so,  not  only  will  the  chemical  analysis  be  facilitated,  but  J 
Ukewise  facts  in  it  will  be  accounted  for,  which  might  otherwiac  I 
prove  very  embarrassing,  and  even  lead  to  the  drawing  of  folae  j 
concluaions  from  the  result  of  the  analysis.     I  may  exempli^  '■ 
what  I  now  say  by  an  incident  which  occurred  to  myself.     I4  j 
1827  a  family  in  Portobello  were  poisoned  by  the  maid-servant  j 
and  it  was  believed,  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  Irick,  she  had,  while 
carrying  to  the  oven  the  beef  subsequently  used   at  dinner! 
tnalicjously  mixed  with  it  tartar  emetic  or  some  other  poiaoai   1 
One-Iulf  of  the  beef  having  been  preserved,  and  two  penuni'l 
of  the  family  having  been    very  severely  aHectcd,  Dr  Turner^   " 
now  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  London,  to  whom  in  conjunction 
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wtth  myself  the  case  was  remitted,  made  little  doubt  that  we 
should  discover  the  poison  by  chemical  analysis  :  But  we  did 
not  Being  subsequently  employed  by  the  Sheriff  to  inquire 
into  the  particulars,  I  found  that  the  poison  had  been  mixed 
with  the  gravy,  which  had  been  consumed  almost  to  the  last 
drop, — that  the  gravy  had  been  poured  over  the  beef, — that 
the  upper  half  of  the  beef  had  been  eaten, — and  that  the  re- 
minder which  we  analysed  had  been  transferred  upon  a  di£> 
ferent  plate  from  that  on  which  it  was  served  for  dinner. 
These  particulars  accounted  sufficiently  for  the  poison  not  haviiy 
been  discovered. 

In  the  second  place,  evidence  as  to  the  person  who  admini- 
stered the  poison  may  be  procured  by  considering  the  com- 
mencement of  the  symptoms,  in  relation  to  the  time  at  which 
particular  articles  have  been  given  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances by  a  particular  individual.  The  import  of  facia  of  this 
nature  can  be  properly  appreciated  only  by  the  medical  witness ; 
for  be  alone  can  be  acknowledged  as  conversant  with  the  symp- 
toms which  poisons  produce,  and  with  the  intervals  within 
which  they  begin  to  operate. 

I  believe  few  cases  will  occur  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
procure  evidence  of  the  kind,  when  diligently  sought  for.  It 
is  often  too  very  decisive  in  its  operation  on  judicial  proceed- 
ings. In  the  case  of  Margaret  Wiahari  tried  at  the  Perth 
Spring  Circuit  in  1827  for  poisoning  her  blind  sister,  a  man 
who  lodged  with  the  prisoner  and  cohabited  both  with  her  and 
with  the  deceased,  appeared  at  first  from  moral  circumstances 
to  be  implicated  in  the  crime.  He  had  left  the  house,  however, 
<m  the  morning  of  the  day  before  that,  on  the  evening  of  which 
the  deceased  took  ill;  and  he  did  not  return  till  after  her 
death.  Now  her  illness  commenced  suddenly  and  violently; 
and  arsenic  was  the  poison  which  caused  it.  It  was  quite  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  poison  could  not  have  been  administered,  at 
least  in  a  dangerous  dose,  so  early  as  the  day  before  she  was 
taken  ill ;  tnd  such  I  stated  to  be  my  opinion,  on  a  reference 
from  the  Lord  Advocate.  The  evidence  being  also  otherwise 
insufficient,  the  man  was  set  at  liberty.  In  the  case  of  Mrs 
Smith  tried  here  in  February  of  the  same  year,  this  branch  of 
the  evidence  was  made  the  subject  of  question  under  more 
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doubtftd  circumstances.  Tbe  deceased  certainly  died  of  poi^ 
soning  with  arsenic,  and  the  prisoner  was  strongly  suspected  of 
being  the  poisoner  for  many  reasons,  and  among  others  because, 
on  the  evening  before  the  morning  on  which  the  deceased  took 
ill,  the  prisoner  gave  her  in  a  suspicious  manner  a  white-co* 
loured  draught.  Here  the  possibility  of  the  draught  having 
been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  must  be  admitted.  But  as 
they  did  not  appear  for  eight  hours  after  the  taking  of  the 
draught,  I  stated  in  my  evidence  that  it  was  improbable  the 
dose,  if  it  contained  arsenic  at  all,  contained  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  cause  the  violent  symptoms  and  death  which  followed  *. 

The  correspondence  in  point  of  time  between  the  appearance 
of  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  the  administration  of  suspicious 
articles  by  an  individual,  constitutes  still  more  decisive  proof 
in  a  set  of  cases,  in  which  it  is  of  great  value,  as  the  chemical 
evidence  is  generally  defective, — I  mean  those  in  which  poi- 
soning  is  attempted  with  repeated  moderate  doses.  When  tbe 
several  renewals  or  exacerbations  of  illness  correspond  with  the 
periods  when  suspicious  articles  have  been  given  by  the  same 
individual,  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  administration 
may  be  even  tantamount  to  direct  proof.  Thus,  on  the  trial  of 
Miss  Blandy  for  the  murder  of  her  father,  it  was  poved,  that  Mr 
Blandy  on  several  occasions,  after  the  prisoner  received  certain 
suspicious  powders  ft'om  her  lover,  was  taken  ill  with  vomiting 
and  purging;  and  that  on  two  occasions  recently  before  his  death, 
when  he  got  fi^m  his  daughter  a  bowl  of  gruel  which  contained  a 
gritty  sediment,  he  was  attacked  after  a  very  short  interval  with 
pricking  and  heat  in  the  throat,  mouth,  stomach,  and  bowds,-*^ 
with  sickness  vomiting,  gripes,  and  bloody  diafrhoea  f.  Here 
the  proof  of  administration  by  the  prisoner  was  complete. 

4.  The  next  article  in  the  Moral  Evidence  relates  to  tbe 
intent  of  the  person  who  is  proved  to  have  administered  poison. 
When  the  administration  is  proved,  little  evidence  is  in  gme- 
ral  required  to  establish  the  intent.  It  is  sufSdent  that  the 
giver  knew  the  substance  administered  was  of  a  deadly  natnie ; 
and  in  regard  to  any  of  the  common  poisons  this  knowledge  is 
sufficiently  constituted  by  his  simply  knowing  its  name. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  exact  nature  of  the  poisen  is 
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not  estabHshed  with  certainty ;  and  then  something  else  msjr 
be  required  to  prove  the  prisoner's  knowledge,  and  through  thai 
knowledge  his  intent.  In  the  case  of  Charles  Munn,  formerly 
alloded  to,  [  p.  42,  ]  arsenic  was  the  poison  presumed  to  hard 
been  taken  by  the  deceased.  But  the  purchase  or  possession  of 
it  by  the  prisoner  was  not  for  some  time  satisfactorily  established; 
neither  was  there  any  chemical  evidence,  the  deceased  having 
Kved  forty  days  and  upwards  after  taking  the  poison.  It  was 
proved,  however,  that  whatever  it  was  which  had  beenadminiater- 
ed,  the  prisoner  knew  very  well  that  what  he  gave  was  deleterious, 
because  he  persuaded  the  deceased,  who  was  pregnant  by  him, 
to  take  it  by  assigning  to  it  properties  which  no  poison  either 
possesses,  or  is  so  much  as  thought  by  the  vulgar  to  possess. 
On  one  occasion  he  persuaded  her  that  it  would  show  whether 
she  was  with  child,  and  on  another  that  it  would  prevent  peoplcf 
knowing  she  was  with  child.  In  such  cases,  then,  good  evi- 
deuce  may  be  derived  from  the  arguments  used  by  the  giver 
to  persuade  his  victim  to  take  the  poison ;  and  sometimes,  tm 
In  the  instance  now  mentioned,  it  will  lie  with  the  medical 
witness  to  inform  the  court  whether  or  not  the  reasons  assigned 
are  false. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  pleaded  by  the  prisoner  that  he  gave 
the  poison  by  mistake.  In  all  such  cases,  if  he  descends  to  paiw 
ticulars,  which  he  sannot  help  doing,  there  is  every  likelihoodl 
that  the  falsehood  of  the  defence  will  be  made  evident  by  the 
pifticolan  of  the  story  not  agreeing  with  other  particulars  of  the 
mora!  or  medical  evidence.  At  present  I  must  confine  roysdf 
to  hieDnsistencies  of  the  latter  description.  No  general  rules 
can  be  laid  down  on  the  method  of  investigating  a  case  with  a 
view  ta  evidence  of  this  kind  :  I  must  be  satisfied  with  an  illua- 
trat]<m  from  an  actual  occurrence.  On  the  trial  of  Mr  Hodgson, 
a  surgeon,  at  the  Durham  Autunm  Assizes  in  1824,  for  attempt- 
hg  to  pcffsoff  bis  wife,  it  was  pretty  clearly  proved,  that  pilh 
cotititfliing  eorrosive  sublimate,  and  compounded  by  the  prisoner, 
were  given  by  htm  to  her  in  place  of  pills  of  calomel  and  opium, 
thtch  bad  been  ordered  by  her  physician.  But  it  was  pleaded 
by  him,  that,  being  at  the  time  intoxicated,  he  had  mistaken, 
for  the  shop-bottle  which  contMned  opium,  the  corrosive-subli- 
mate bottle  which  stood  next  it.     This  was  certainly  an  impro- 
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PREFACE. 


Xhe  frequency  of  murder,  suicide,  and  accidental  death 
by  poison,  the  interest  usually  attached  to  sucli  events, 
the  nicety  of  the  inquiries  by  which  their  nature  is 
brought  to  light,  and  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  medicine  for  their  elucidation, — render 
Toxicolc^,  in  the  eye  of  all  well-informed  persons,  an 
important  and  essential  part  of  the  studito  of  every 
medical  man.  This  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  so 
that  even  in  Britain,  where  the  other  departments  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  are  only  now  forcing  their  way 
slowly  on  public  attention,  the  branch  which  treats  (^ 
poisons  has  been  for  some  time  pursued  with  avidity 
by  the  student,  and  cultivated  with  success  by  the 
scientific  physician.  In  such  circumstances  it  appears 
surprising,  that  the  present  should  be  the  first  original 
and  systematic  work  on  the  subject,  which  has  been 
published  in  the  English  language  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century. 

The  object  of  the  science  of  Toxicology  is  fourfold. 
It  supplies  antidotes  for  the  various  poisons ;  it  fur- 
nishes the  physiologist  with  valuable  instruments  of 
research  in  his  investigations  into  the  laws  of  the  ani- 
mal  economy ;  it  aids  the  physician  in  his  inquiries  as 
to  the  action  of  many  energetic  drugs ;  and  it  collects 
from   the  numerous  branches  of  medical  knowledge. 
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as  well  as  from  collateral  sciences,  the  materials  of  the 
most  important  department  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

It  is  only  since  Toxicology  began  to  assume  an  accu- 
rate and  systematic  form,  and  chiedy  since  it  was  ma- 
tured by  the  indefatigable  labours  of  OrJUa^  that 
the  physician  can  truly  say  he  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Antid  »tes.  It  is  to  the  modern  toxicologist 
that  he  owes  the  disco  \rery  of  the  virtues  of  albumen 
as  an  antidote  for  corrosive  sublimate  and  verdigris,— 
of  bai'k  for  tartar-emetic, — of  the  alkaline  sulphates 
for  sugar  of  lead, — of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides 
for  liver  of  sulphur, — of  ammonia  and  chlorine  for 
prussic  acid ;  it  is  to  the  1  oxicologist  that  he  is  indebt- 
ed for  ascertaining  the  superiority  of  magnesia  and 
chalk  over  other  antidotes  for  the  mineral  acids  and 
oxalic  acid,  and  the  superiority  of  vinegar  or  oil  for  the 
mineral  alkalis.  It  was  also  a  toxicologist  who  first 
proposed  the  application  of  the  stomach-pump  in  the 
treatment  of  poisoning. — These,  however,  are  far  from 
being  the  only  advantages  which  have  been  derived 
firom  applying  this  science  to  the  discovery  of  antidotes. 
The  study  of  poisons,  in  their  relations  to  chemistry 
and  physiology,  has  in  the  coiu*se  of  a  few  years  expel- 
led from  the  practice  of  medicine  a  host  of  popular  re- 
medies,— the  offspring  of  hasty  empiricism, — ^which 
instead  of  being  beneficial,  were  often  not  only  useless, 
but  even  absolutely  hurtful.  Not  to  mention  the 
many  inert  remedies  which  have  thus  been  consigned 
to  oblivion,  I  may  refer  to  the  late  discovery  of  the  bad 
effects  of  the  alkalis  in  poisoning  with  arsenic  and  oxa- 
lic acid,— -of  the  alkaline  sulphurets  in  poisoning  with 
arsenic  and  other  metallic  compounds,— of  the  acetic 
acid  in  poisoning  with  the  salts  of  copper,  or  with 
opium  and  other  narcotic  vegetables, — and  of  fixed  oil 
in  poisoning  with  cantharides. 
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Besides  thus  discovering  many  antidotes,  and  prov- 
ing the  ineflBcacy  of  others,  the  toxicologist  has  advan- 
ced a  step  farther  still,  and  has  saved  the  physician  much 
unnecessary  labour  in  future,  by  laying  down  the  gene- 
ral principles  by  which  the  search  for  new  antidotes 
must  be  regulated. 

To  those  who  have  watched  the  rapid  strides  with 
which  Physiology  has  advanced  during  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  it  will  at  once  be  apparent,  how  powerful  an 
instrument  of  research  that  science  has  found  in  the 
effects  of  poisons  on  the  animal  body.  The  observation 
of  these  effects  has  led  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  our 
present  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  absorption. 
It  has  greatly  aided  the  experimentalist  in  ascertain- 
ing the  respective  part  performed  by  the  veins  and 
the  lymphatics,  in  the  discharge  of  this  function :  It 
has  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  the  jiernieability 
of  the  living  tissues,  and  the  influence  which  this 
property  has  in  producing  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  absorption  :  It  has  heljied  to  unfold  the  power  exer- 
cised by  absorption  in  the  developement  of  many  vi- 
tal actions,  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  nervous 
operations : — In  short,  it  has  been  one  of  the  princiiml 
guides  by  which  the  progress  of  Maf>endie  and  his  fol- 
lowers has  been  directed  in  their  brilliant  career  of  dis- 
covery. 

But  independently  of  thus  furnishing  the  physiolo- 
gist with  the  means  or  instruments  of  investigation, 
the  action  of  poisons  on  the  body  forms  of  itself  a  deep- 
ly interesting  department  of  physiological  science,  and 
one  which  abounds  with  important  practical  conclu- 
sions. From  the  discoveries  in  this  department  are 
deduced  many  of  the  general  rules  for  the  treatment  of 
poisoning,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  some  princi|)al 
questions  in  medico-legal  practice. 

I  have  likewise  said,  that  the  science  of  Toxicology 
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aids  the  physician  in  his  inquiries  into  the  Action  of 
Remedies.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  for 
combating  disease  being  in  larger  doses  violent  poisons, 
their  action  as  poisons  in  some  instances,  though  cer- 
tainly not  in  all,  throws  light  on  their  action  as  re- 
medies. Thus  the  direct  paralysis,  which  is  produ- 
ced by  opium  in  the  muscular  fibres  on  which  it  is 
applied,  furnishes  an  explanation  of  its  influence  in 
spasmodic  affections  of  th^  bowels.  The  same  paraly- 
sing property  of  sugar  of  lead  appears  to  account  for  the 
beneficial  influence  of  that  substance  in  dysentery.  The 
peculiar  tendency  of  cantharides  to  excite  in  poisonous 
doses  inflammation  of  the  urinary  organs,  accounts  for 
its  power  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  stimulating  the 
bladder.  The  property  possessed  by  the  acrid  vege- 
tables, of  exciting  in  poisonous  doses  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  explains  their  purgative  qualities 
when  they  are  given  in  smaller  doses,  and  likewise 
the  uncertainty  of  their  effects  unless  they  are  com- 
bined with  other  milder  and  more  certain  laxatives. 

The  information  furnished  by  toxicology,  however,  is 
sometimes  more  direct,  the  discovery  of  remedies  in 
particular  diseases  having  been  originally  derived  from 
the  knowledge  of  their  action  as  poisons.  One  sub- 
stance at  least  has  been  introduced  in  this  way  into 
the  practice  of  physic,  I  mean  mix  vomica,  with  its  ac- 
tive principle  the  strychnia  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  poisons  be- 
comes more  accurate,  farther  additions  may  be  made  in 
like  manner.  Nux  vomica,  it  is  true,  was  long  used  in 
medicine  empirically  in  various  diseases.  But  it  is 
only  since  the  observations  of  Magendie  and  Delitte 
on  its  singular  power  of  irritating  the  spinal  chord  and 
nerves,  that  it  has  been  systematicaUy  and  successfully 
resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  various  forms  of  palsy. 

There  is  yet  another  reason,  which  renders  toxico- 
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logy,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  remedies,  a  Hubject  of 
primary  importance  to  the  physician.  The  most  en- 
ergetic articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  being,  as  already 
observed*  poisons  in  large  doses,  it  is  indispensable  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  their  deleterious  effects,  be* 
fore  they  can  be  safely  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
disease ;  and  this  knowledge  is  particularly  called  for 
in  r^ard  to  those  remedies, — probably  not  few  in 
number, — ^whoee  therapeutic  effects  are  not  developed 
till  their  physiolc^cal  effects  have  begun  to  manifest 
themselves. 

But  after  all,  while  these  considerations  show  that 
Toixicology  admits  of  being  extensively  applied  to  other 
medical  sciences,  it  is  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  that 
its  power  and  extent  are  most  evident. 

The  Toxicological  department  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence has  been  brought  of  late  years  to  a  state  of 
much,  greater  perfection  than  the  other  branches  of 
medico-legal  knowledge.  Its  superiority  must  be  chief- 
ly aaeribed  to  the  greater  care  with  which  medical  men 
have  sifted  its  fundamental  principles, — their  attention 
having  been  naturally  turned  in  that  direction  in  conse- 
quence of  their  duties  being  more  difficult  and  of  their 
opinions  having  mol*e  influence  in  this  than  in  any  other 
variety  of  judicial  proceedings.  In  cases  of  poisoning 
many  causes  combine  to  concentrate  the  weighty  part 
of  the  proof  in  the  medical  evidence.  The  proof  of  the 
fact,  or  of.  death  having  been  occasioned  in  the  manner 
alleged,  can  very  seldom  be  drawn,  as  in  other  kinds 
of  homicide,  from  general  evidence  or  from  any  thing 
else  than  medical  testimony.  This  evidence  is  the 
more  important,  that  the  proof  of  poisoning  also  com- 
monly infers  proof  of  the  intent.  For  on  8Ui*h  trials 
it  is  impossible^*  as  on  other  trials,  to  entertain  the 
question,  whether  death  was  the  consequence  of  de- 
liberate purpose,  or  of  sudden  fury,  or  of  an  act  of 
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self-defence  ?  In  the  few  cases  too  where  the  proof 
of  the  fact  does  not  at  once  infer  the  intent,  the  in- 
tent is  sometimes  established  by  medical  evidence. 
When  the  prisoner,  for  example,  maintains  that  he  gave 
the  poison  by  mistake,  it  may  be  proved  by  chemical 
analysis  or  otherwise,  as  in  a  remarkable  instance  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  work  *,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  accident  of  the  kind  alleged  could  have  hap- 
pened.— These  circumstances  should  tend  to  render  the 
physician  the  most  material  witness  on  trials  for  poison- 
ing ;  and  that  he  is  really  so  must  appear  obvious,  when 
we  look  either  to  the  share  his  examination  occupies 
of  the  judicial  proceedings,  or  to  the  variety  of  ques- 
tions referred  to  his  decision,  or  to  the  influence  of  his 
opinions  on  the  issue  of  the  case. 

Since  so  much  appears  to  depend  on  him,  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  his  resources  are  in  a  corresponding  degree 
extensive.  These  resources  are  derived  from  the 
sciences  of  Semeiology,  Pathology,  Chemistry,  and 
Physiology.  By  means  of  the  first  he  ascertains  the 
differences  between  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  and  of 
natural  disease :  By  the  second  he  distinguishes  the 
appearances  in  the  dead  body  indicative  of  death  by  poi- 
son from  those  of  natural  death  :  The  third  enables  him 
to  discover  foreign  substances  of  a  deleterious  nature  in 
the  body  and  elsewhere  :  And  the  fourth  instructs  him 
how  to  determine  the  value  of  evidence  from  the  acci- 
dental effects  of  suspected  substances  on  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  to  apply  express  experiments  on  ani- 
mals to  settle  by  analogy  doubtful  questions  relative 
to  the  operation  of  poisons  on  man.  The  object  of 
Toxicology,  then,  as  a  branch  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, is  to  imbody  all  this  information  into  one 
science.  It  ranges  over  the  whole  vast  field  of  me- 
dical learning,  and   draws   together  from   a  variety 

•  Seep.  67. 
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of  quarters  facts  and  principles  which  are  seldom  at  any 
other  time  viewed  in  combination.  The  resources 
of  each  science  are  thus  made  to  try  the  accuracy  and 
supply  the  defects  of  the  others  ;  and  the  whole  mass 
of  knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  in  one  direction  with 
a  force  and  precision  worthy  of  its  objects, — the  de- 
tection of  crime,  and  the  vindication  of  innocence. 

Having  now  stated  my  ideas  upon  the  objects  and  im« 
portance  of  the  science  of  Toxicology,  I  shall  proceed 
to  mention  the  views  which  have  directed  me  in  the 
composition  of  the  present  treatise. 

Since  my  appointment  to  the  chair  I  hold  in  this  Uni* 
versity,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  more  extensively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  toxicological  department 
of  medical  jurisprudence,  than  I  believe  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  physician  in  this  country.  At  an  ear- 
ly period  it  appeared  to  me,  that  on  some  practical 
points  the  existing  works  on  poisons  were  deficient  in 
a  degree  which  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  considering 
their  high  reputation  and  scientific  excellence.  Soma 
inquiries  of  frequent  occurrence  on  trials  for  poisoning 
I  found  not  noticed  at  all ;  and  others  were  so  ciir- 
sorily  handled  that  I  could  not  suppose  the  authors 
were  aware  of  their  importance  in  practice.  These 
defects  have  probably  arisen  from  the  attention  having 
been  too  exclusively  turned  to  the  means  by  which 
particular  poisons  may  be  proved  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  death  ;  whereas  the  questions  which  actually  occur 
in  medico-legal  practice  are  much  more  diversified.  In 
order  to  discover  and  remedy  the  defects  alluded  to  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  what  are  the  inquiries  which  the 
medical  jurist  has  to  conduct  in  questions  of  poisoning. 

When  poisoning  is  suspected,  the  aid  of  the  physician 
may  be  required  on  two  occasions, — in  the  investigai- 
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tions  carried  on  by  the  Sheriff  in  Scotland,  or  Coroner 
in  England^ — and  on  trials  before  the  high  criminal 
courts. 

In  the  former  the  purpose  of  his  opinion  is  com- 
monly to  determine  the  propriety  of  farther  proceed- 
ings. Here  he  has  very  often  to  inquire  into  cases 
which  are  really  instances  of  natural  death,  but  which 
in  peculiar  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion 
of  poisoning.  Hence,  while  he  must  on  the  one  hand 
be  prepared  to  prove  in  some  cases  that  death  has 
arisen  from  poison,  he  must  on  the  other  hand  be  also 
sometimes  ready,  not  only  to  give  the  mere  negative 
opinion,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of  poison- 
ing, but  likewise  that  death  has  positively  arisen  from 
tiatural  disease.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  no  particular  poison  is  indicated.  There  is 
merely  a  general  suspicion  or  charge  of  poisoning  of 
some  kind  or  another ;  and  even  although  no  particular 
poison  may  be  found,  the  physician  is  required  to  say, 
whether  there  is  a  certainty,  probability,  or  possibility 
of  poisoning  in  a  general  sense. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  questions,  which  have 
received  but  little  attention  from  authors,  I  have 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  in  the  present  treatise 
on  the  Evidence  of  Greneral  Poisoning.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  state  here  the  substance  of  the  chapter  on 
this  topic;  but  the  reader  will  find  in  it  inquiries 
which  have  not  been  entered  into  in  any  other  work, 
and  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  practically  useful. 
I  have  especially  endeavoured  to  keep  always  in  mind, 
that  in  many  cases  the  chief  object  is  to  establish 
the  impossibility  of  poisoning,  and  to  silence  vague 
rumours  or  plausible  suspicions, — a  point  to  which 
few  toxicological  writers  have  directed  much  of  their 
regard      In  the  same  chapter  some  remarks  have  been 
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made  on  the  mode  in  which  medical  evidence  sometimes 
•traces  the  administration  of  poison  to  a  particular  in- 
dividual, iUustrates  his  intent,  and  throws  light  on  va* 
rious  other  particulars  of  the  general  evidence. 

On  trials  before  the  high  criminal  courts  the  medi- 
cal witness  is  somewhat  differently  placed.  While  he 
ought  to  be  always  prepared  to  give  full  effect  to  every 
medical  circumstance  favourable  to  the  prisoner,  he 
should  at  the  same  time  recollect  that  very  few  triab 
indeed  talce  place  in  Britain,  where  it  is  not  in  the 
highest  d^ree  probable  that  poison  was  given;  and 
consequently,  that  the  main  purpose  of  his  inqui* 
ries  must  be  to  bring  together  the  whole  medical 
evidence  to  this  effect,  and  to  secure  it  against  the 
doubts  which  the  ingentdty  of  counsel  is  sure  to  throw 
over  his  conclusions,  if  the  premises  are  any  where 
false  or  defective. 

On  such  trials  the  prisoner  is  usually  charged  with 
administering  a  particular  poison,  and  also  some  poi- 
son Unknown  to  the  prosecutor.  In  some  instances 
the  evidence  of  the  particular  poison  is  merely  pre- 
sumptive {  and  the  presumption  may  not  be  strong, 
so  that  the  charge  is  substantially  one  of  poisoning 
in  a  general  sense.  And  indeed  convictions  have 
been  recently  obtained  under  such  charges  where  no 
satisfactory  proof  existed  what  poison  had  been  given  *. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  Evidence  of  General  Poison* 
ing»  and  in  the  two  chapters  on  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween the  effects  of  natural  disease  and  those  of  the 
Irritant  and  Narcotic  classes  of  i)oisons,  I  have  endea« 
voured  to  instruct  the  physician  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
For  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion,  expressed  by  all 
German  and  most  French  authors  in  medical  jurispru- 

•  .Sec  ihe  case*  of  Mary  Annt  Aicornf  pp.  6i,  71,  and  Charles  Munn, 
49,  67. 
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dence, — that  poisoning  can  never  be  completely  sub- 
stantiated unless  the  particular  poison  be  found  out. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  proof  of  General  Poisoning 
from  medical  evidence  alone  can  never  amount  to  more 
than  a  strong  probability.  But  the  medical  probabi- 
lity may  be  so  high,  that,  in  conjunction  with  other 
circimnstances  of  general  evidence,  no  rational  being 
can  entertain  a  doubt  that  poisoning  has  been  perpe- 
trated. 

Much  more  frequently,  however,  on  trials  before  the 
high  criminal  courts  the  evidence  is  pointedly  directed 
towards  proving  the  administration  of  a  particular  poi- 
son. Here  the  medical  witness  draws  his  evidence 
from  four  distinct  sources, — the  chemical  analysis,  the 
morbid  appearances  in  the  dead  body,  the  symptoms 
during  life,  and  sometimes  the  physiological  effects  of 
the  suspected  poison  on  animals.  In  treating  of  the 
poisons  individually,  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  this 
natural  arrangement. 

In  considering  the  Chemical  evidence,  it  has  been 
my  invariable  object  to  select  processes,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  delicate,  conclusive,  and  easily  managed 
by  the  inexperienced.  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact,  (which  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  on  the 
jnedico-legal  chemist,  and  which  renders  all  the  early 
modes  of  analysis  useless,)  that  the  search  for  poisons 
must  be  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  most  complex  mix- 
tures, and  where  the  quantity  of  the  poison  is  small. 
I  may  add,  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  processes  re- 
commended in  this  work,  whose  accuracy  I  cannot 
vouch  for,  in  consequence  of  frequent  trials  made  under 
the  most  difficult  circimistances.  Some  of  the  pro- 
cesses are  new,  and  preferable,  so  far  as  my  own  expe- 
rience will  allow  me  to  judge,  to  any  previously  pro- 
posed for  the  same  purposes.     These  are  chiefly  the 
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process  for  Arsenic,  that  for  Mercury,  and  that  for 
Opium  ;  but  some  improvements  have  also  l)een  sugges- 
ted in  the  mode  of  detecting  Copper,  Lead,  Zinc, 
and  Oxalic  Acid.  In  one  chapter,  that  on  Lead, 
I  have  extended  my  remarks  on  the  chemistry  of  the 
subject  farther  perhaps  than  was  called  for  in  a  strict 
treatise  on  medical  jurisprudence.  I  had  made  some 
experimental  researches  on  the  action  of  various  wa- 
ters on  lead ;  and  as  the  results  api)eared  to  me  inte- 
resting, and  form  an  essential  part  of  a  kindred  branch 
of  knowledge,  medical  police,  I  conceived  that  a  state- 
ment of  them  might  not  be  misplaced  in  the  present 
work. 

The  Physiological  effects  of  each  poison  on  animals 
then  come  under  consideration,  and  are  succinctly  stat- 
ed in  an  inquiry  into  its  mode  of  action,  as  preliminary 
to  the  detail  of  its  effects  on  man. 

In  treating  of  the  Symptoms  observed  in  man,  I  have 
preferred  giving  a  general  account  of  the  effects  of  each 
poison  to  transcribing  a  list  of  complete  cases,  as  Pro- 
fessor Orfila  has  done.  I  have  thus  been  enabled  to 
communicate  more  information  in  much  less  simce. 
Great  care,  however,  has  been  taken  to  sjiecify  all  the 
deviations  from  the  usual  course  of  the  symptoms,  and 
likewise  to  classify  the  ordinary  cases  according  to  the 
leading  varieties.  In  the  classification  of  cases  the 
reader  will  perceive  a  few  novelties  have  been  introdu- 
ced, which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  improvements. — 
Some  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  two  points,  which 
systematic  writers  on  poisons  have  utterly  neglect- 
ed,— the  shortest  and  longest  intervals  within  which 
poisons  begin  to  operate,  and  the  shortest  and  long- 
est period  within  which  they  prove  fatal.  In  rela- 
tion  to  these  points,  questions  not  infrequently  oc- 
cur in  trials,  where  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  may  de- 
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pend  on  the  answers  returned  by  the   medical  wit- 
ness*; yet  no  information  of  the  kind  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  systematic  work  on  toxicology.     In  the 
present  treatise,  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  with 
precision  the  commencement  and  duration  of  the  symp- 
toms of  most  of  the  common  poisons.     But  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  precise  information  as  to  these 
points  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  narratives  of 
cases ;  and  hence  that  in  all  probability  some  of  the 
statements  made  in  this  work  will  subsequently  require 
to  be  modified.     Another  point  which  it  has  been  con^ 
sidered  proper  to  investigate  with  more  care  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted,  is  the  diagnosis  between  poi- 
soning and  natural  disease,  as  founded  on  symptoms 
only.    Almost  all  modem  writers  on  medico-legal  toxi- 
cology have  declared  such  diagnosis  impossible ;  and 
their  opinion  is  undoubtedly  correct,  as  a  general  rule. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  more  the  subject  is  in- 
quired into,  the  more  strongly  does  it  appear  to  me 
that  the  rule  admits  of  certain  special  exceptions,  which 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  indicate  distinctly  f .     It 
was  perhaps  natural,  that  the  former  loose  practice  of 
deciding  questions  of  poisoning  almost  always  from 
symptoms  only,  should  not  be  corrected  without  passing 
as  far  into  the  opposite  extreme.     But  it  is  now  time 
to  return  to  the  mean,  where,  as  in  other  matters, 
the  truth  may  be  presumed  to  lie.     This  I  have  at- 
tempted to  do;    without  the  presumption,  however, 
of  thinking  that  future  experience  will  not  render  ne- 
cessary some  modification  of  the  opinions  here  hazard- 
ed.    It  would  be  surprising  if  no  errors  were  commit- 
ted upon  questions  which  must  be  decided,  not  by  one 

*  See  cAses  of  Smithy  216;  Freemdn^  565  ;  Rusflclli  990;  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  40. 

t  Sec  pages  193«  151,  2S9,  391,  HVi. 
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man's  ei|ierience  or  reading,  but  by  the  exiierience  and 
learning  of  the  whole  medical  profession. 

The  subject  of  the  Morbid  Appearances  left  in  the 
dead  body  by  poisons,  has  been  considered  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  preceding  topic.  Every  ap« 
pearance  mentioned  by  good  authorities  has  been  no* 
ticed,  even  where  the  accounts  of  different  authors  are 
apparently  contradictory ;  and  an  attempt  has  some* 
times  been  made  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies,  by 
classifying  the  appearances  according  to  certain  va^ 
rieties  in  the  features  of  the  cases  during  life.  In 
this  department  of  the  work  much  difficulty  has  been 
encountered,  from  the  vague  and  incorrect  language 
often  used  by  authors. 

In  some  instances,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  morlnd  appearances  will,  when  taken  alone,  form 
the  grounds  of  a  diagnosis  between  poisoning  and  natu* 
ral  disease.  Such  cases,  however,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  rare. 

To  these  strict  medico-l^^al  investigations,  a  short 
view  has  been  annexed  of  the  Treatment  of  the  princi* 
pal  varieties  of  poiscming.  To  the  physician  this  is  of 
obvious  utility,  and  to  the  medical  jurist  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  answer  questions  as  to 
the  treatment  in  particular  cases. 

Throughout  the  whole  work,  I  have  turned  my  per* 
sonal  experience  as  much  to  account  as  was  in  my 
power.  But  in  medical  jurisprudence,  more  than  in  any 
other  medical  science,  the  experience  of  any  single  indi* 
vidual,  how  great  soever  it  may  be,  is  but  a  feeble  light 
to  guide  his  steps,  when  compared  with  the  vast  accu* 
mulated  stores  of  the  records  of  medicine.  These  I 
have  made  use  of  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  and  I  have 
had  such  unbounded  access  to  authorities,  that  the  chief 
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toxicologyy  aud  have  never  been  considered  in  works 
on  poisons.  Among  these  may  be  specified  the  subject 
of  pseudo-morbid  appearances,  and  that  of  the  signs, 
causes,  and  circumstances  of  natural  death. 

Orfila  first  introduced,  and  several  authors  have 
copied  from  him,  a  long  methodical  table  of  all  poi- 
sons, with  their  properties  so  arranged,  that  a  sus- 
pected substance  might,  by  a  successive  comparison 
of  its  qualities,  be  referred  to  its  proper  head  among 
them.  But  as  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the 
poison  is  presented  to  the  medical  jurist  in  so  im- 
pure a  state  that  this  mode  of  examination  is  inap- 
plicable, and  as  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  un- 
known poison  is  ever  in  actual  practice  found  out  in 
such  a  mamner,  I  have  omitted  the  table  altogether. 
By  moral  evidence  and  the  consideration  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  particular  poison  is  always  indicated  pre- 
sumptively ;  and  the  analysis  is  directed  by  this  pre- 
sumption. 
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PART  FIRST. 


OF  GENERAL  POISONING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  PSYS10L06ICAL  ACTION  OF  POI80N8. 

I  SHALL  diflcuss  this  subject  by  considering  first  the  mode 
in  which  poisons  act,  and  secondly,  the  causes  by  which  their 
actbn  is  liable  to  be  modified. 

Section  I. — On  the  Mode  of  Action  of  Poisons. 

When  we  attend  to  the  effects  which  follow  the  application 
of  a  poison  to  the  body  we  perceive  that  they  arc  sometimes 
confined  to  the  part  where  it  is  applied,  and  at  other  times  ex- 
tend to  distant  organs.  Hence  the  action  of  poisons  may  be 
naturally  considered  as  Local  and  Remote, 

The  Local  eflfects  of  poisons  are  of  three  kinds.  Some  decom- 
pose chemically  or  corrode  the  part  to  which  they  arc  applied. 
Others,  without  immediately  injuring  its  organisation,  inflame 
or  irritate  it  Others  neither  corrode  nor  irritate,  but  make 
a  peculiar  impression  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
unaccompanied  by  any  visible  change  of  structure. 

We  have  examples  of  local  corrosion  or  chemical  decompo- 
sition in  the  eflSscts  of  the  concratrated  mineral  acids  or  alkalis 
on  the  skin,  and  in  the  effects  of  strong  oxalic  acid,  lunar  caus- 
tic, or  corrosive  sublimate  on  the  stomach.     In  all  of  these  in- 
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Stances  the  part  to  which  the  poison  is  applied  undergoes  che- 
mical changes,  and  the  poison  itself  often  undergoes  chemical 
changes  also.  Thus  oxalic  acid  dissolves  the  gelatin  of  the  ani- 
mal textures ;  and  in  the  instance  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the 
poison  is  converted  into  calomel,  which  unites  with  the  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  other  principles  of  the  tissues. 

Of  local  irritation  and  its  various  consequences  we  have  many 
examples,  from  redness,  its  slightest,  to  ulceration  and  gangrene, 
its  most  severe  effect.  Thus  externally,  alcohol  reddens  the 
skin;  cantharides  irritates  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  and 
causes  vesication;  tartar  emetic  causes  deep-seated  inflamma- 
tion of  the  true  skin  and  a  pustular  eruption ;  the  juice  of  man- 
chineel  *  spreading  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue ;  arsenic  all  of  these  effects,  as  also  death  of  the  part  and 
subsequent  sloughing.  Internally,  alcohol  reddens  the  sto- 
mach, as  it  does  the  skin, — ^but  more  permanently ;  while  other 
substances,  such  as  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  nitre,  arsenic,  can- 
tharides, euphorbium,  and  the  like,  may  cause  all  the  phenome- 
na of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  namely,  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  efluaion  of  lymph,  ulcers,  gangrene.  Many 
of  these  irritants,  such  as  arsenic,  are  in  common  speech  called 
corrosives ;  but  they  have  not  any  power  of  causing  chemical  de- 
composition :  If  they  produce  a  breach  in  the  texture  of  an  organ, 
it  is  merely  through  the  medium  of  inflammation  and  its  effects. 

Of  nervous  impresaionsj  without  any  visible  organic  change, 
few  well  authenticated  and  unequivocal  instances  are  known. 
Mr  Brodie  mentions  a  good  examjJe  in  the  effects  of  monks- 
hood on  the  lips  wh&OL  chewed  *(*:  it  causes  a  sense  of  numbness 
and  tingling  in  the  lips,  lasting  for  some  hours,  and  quite  un- 
connected with  any  affection  of  the  general  nervous  system. 
Another  instance,  which  was  mentioned  to  me  by  M.  Robiquet 
of  Paris,  occurs  in  the  effects  of  the  strong  hydrocyanic  acid  : 
When  its  vapour  was  confined  for  some  time  in  a  glass  tube 
with  a  finger  on  each  open  end,  M.  Robiquet  remarked,  that  the 
point  of  each  finger  became  benumbed  and  remained  so  longer 
than  a  day.  These  are  unequivocal  instances  of  a  purely  ner- 
vous and  local  im^'ession  on  the  external  surfiice  of  the  body. 

"  Or/lla  and  OlRvier,  Arcbivef  G^^ndes  dc  Medecinc,  x.  3S0. 
T  Pliilo«>phical  TnnMciioim  1811,  186. 
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The  mort  anequivocal  inBtance  I  know  of  a  similar  impresnoD  oft 
internal  parts  is  a  fact  related  by  Dr  W.  Phiiip  with  regard  to 
opiiim  *.  When  this  poison  was  applied  to  the  inner  coat  of  the 
intestines  of  a  rabbit  during  life,  the  muscular  contractions  of  the 
gut  were  immediately  paralysed,  without  the  general  system  be- 
ing for  some  time  affected.  The  same  effect  has  been  observed 
by  Messrs  Morgan  and  Addison  to  follow  the  application  of 
ticunas  to  the  intestine  "f* :  An  instant  and  complete  suspension 
of  the  peristaltic  movement  took  place  whenever  it  touched  the 
gut.  A  parallel  fact  has  also  been  described  by  Dr  Monro,  ##. 
eundus  ^  :  When  an  infusion  of  opium  was  injected  between  the 
skin  and  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  frog,  that  leg  soon  became 
palsied,  while  the  animal  was  able  to  leap  briskly  on  the  other 
three.  Analogous  results  have  farther  been  obtained  with  the 
prussic  acid  by  M.  CouUon  §.  He  remarked,  that  when  one 
hind-  leg  of  a  frog  was  plunged  in  the  acid,  it  became  palsied 
in  thirty-five  minutes,  while  the  other  hind  leg  continued  per- 
fectly sensible  and  irritable.  Sugar  of  lead  probably  possesses 
the  same  property. 

These  facts  are  important,  because  some  physiologists  have 
doubted  whether  there  really  exist  any  local  impressions  of  a  pure- 
ly nervous  nature,  unconnected  with  organic  change,  and  arising 
from  the  action  of  poisons.  Yet  the  existence  of  impressions  of 
the  kind  is  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sym- 
pathetic operati<m  of  poisons,— that  is,  of  the  transmission  of 
their  influence  from  organ  to  organ  along  the  nerves.  Nay,  in 
the  instance  of  very  many  poisons  supposed  to  act  in  that  man- 
ner, we  must  still  fiurther  believe  in  the  existence  of  primary 
nervous  impressions,  which  are  not  distinguishable  by  any  local 
sign  whatsoever. 

Of  the  three  varieties  I  have  mentioned  in  the  local  effects 
of  poisons  the  two  first  may  take  place  in  any  tissue  or  organ ; 
fer  example,  they  have  been  observed  on  the  skin,  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  windpipe,  air-tubes, 
bladder  and  vagina,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  in  the  serous  mem- 

*  Experiments  on  Opiam,  1 795,  reprinted  in  his  Treatise  on  Fevers,  iv.  097* 
•f  Psmy  on  tlie  opemdoo  of  poisonous  agents  on  the  liring  body,  1820,  p.  6.% 
t  Edin.  Pbja.  and  Liu  Bssajs,  iiL  31 1. 
§  Recherehct  sur  radde  hydiocyanique,  1819,  p.  179. 
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branes  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  in  the  muscular  fibre.  We 
are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  local  nervous  im- 
pressions on  different  tissues ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  some  tex- 
tures of  the  body  they  are  very  indistinct. 

So  much  for  the  local  effects  of  poisons. 

When  we  trace  the  phenomena  which  follow  more  remotely, 
we  observe,  that  the  affected  part  sometimes  recovers  without  any 
visible  change,  sometimes  undergoes  the  usual  processes  conse- 
quent on  inflammation,  sometimes  perishes  at  once  and  is  thrown 
off;  and  if  the  organ  is  one  whose  function  is  necessary  to 
life,  death  may  gradually  ensue,  in  consequence  of  that  func- 
tion being  irrecoverably  injured.  The  purest  example  of  the 
last  train  of  phenomena  is  to  be  seen  in  the  occasional  effects 
of  the  mineral  acids  or  alkalis :  Death  sometimes  takes  place 
simply  from  starvation,  because  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  is  so  much  injured  that  they  cannot  assimilate  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nutriment. 

But  death  and  its  antecedent  phenomena  can  seldom  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way.  For  symptoms  are  often  witnessed, 
which  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  local  injury;  death  is 
generally  too  rapid  to  have  arisen  from  the  function  of  the  part 
having  been  annihilated  ;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  poisoning  is 
not  proportional  in  different  cases  to  the  local  injury  produced. 
Even  the  mineral  acids  and  alkalis  do  not  always,  or  rather 
seldom  do  kill  by  impeding  or  annihilating  digestion,  because 
they  often  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  among  the  other 
poisons  there  are  few  which  ever  cause  death  by  disturbing  the 
function  of  the  part  primarily  acted  on.  Death  and  the  symp- 
toms preceding  it  arise  from  an  injury  of  some  other  organ, 
to  which  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  directly  applied.  We  are 
thus  led  to  consider  their  Remote  action. 

I  use  the  term  remote  in  preference  to  the  more  common 
phrase  general  action,  because  the  latter  implies  an  action  on 
the  general  system  or  whole  body ;  whereas  it  appears  probable 
that  an  action  of  such  a  kind  is  rare,  and  that  most  poisons  which 
have  an  indirect  action  exert  it  on  one  or  more  of  the  important 
organs  only,  and  not  on  the  general  system. 

I  cannot  give  a  better  instance  of  the  remote  action  of  poi- 
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SODS  than  oxalic  acid.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  con^ 
oentrated  oxalic  acid  is  a  corrosiye :  yet  it  nevers  kills  by  de- 
stroying the  fimction  of  the  stomach.  Man,  as  well  as  the  low. 
er  animals,  will  live  several  days  or  weeks  without  nutriment 
Now  this  poison  has  been  known  to  kiU  a  man  in  ten  and  a  dog 
in  three  minutes.  Neither  does  it  always  induce,  when  swal- 
lowed, symptoms  of  an  injury  of  the  stomach ;  for  death  is 
often  preceded  by  tetanus,  or  apoplexy,  or  mortal  faintness. 
Nor  is  the  violence  of  the  poisoning  proportional  to  the  extent 
of  the  local  injury.  In  fiurt,  death  is  most  rapid  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  stomach  is  least  injured,  namely,  when 
the  add  is  considerably  diluted  *. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire,  then,  in  what  way  the  in- 
fluence of  a  poison  is  conveyed  from  one  organ  to  another. 

Here  we  perceive  at  once,  that  the  conveyance  can  be  ac- 
complished in  one  of  two  ways  only.  Either  the  local  impres- 
sion passes  along  the  nerves  to  the  organ  secondarily  affected ; 
or  the  poison  enters  the  bibulous  vessels,  mingles  with  the 
blood,  and  passes  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation.  In 
the  former  way  poisons  are  said  to  act  through  Sytnpathyy  in 
the  Utter  through  AbmyrptUm, 

1.  On  the  action  of  PoUons  through  Sympathy.  In  the 
infiincy  of  toxicology  all  poisons  were  believed  to  act  through 
Sympathy.  Since  Magendie*8  discoveries  on  venous  absorption 
the  favourite  doctrine  has  on  the  other  hand  been,  that  most,  if 
not  all,  act  through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  Hut  the  latest 
researches  tend  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  that  some  poisons 
act  by  sympathy  without  entering  the  blood,  and  that,  although 
many  poisons  do  enter  the  blood,  the  operation  even  of  these, 
nevertheless,  consists  of  an  impression  made  on  the  sentient  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves  and  conveyed  thence  along  their  filaments 
to  the  brain  or  other  organs. 

The  nerves  certainly  possess  the  power  of  conveying  from 
one  organ  to  another  various  impressions  besides  those  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses.  This  is  shown  by  many  familiar  phenomena ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  is  aptly  illustrated  by 
the  remote  or  sympathetic  effects  of  mechanical  injury  and  na- 

*  Expenmenta]  Inquiry  on   poiaooing   with  oxalic  nckl.     Ry  Dr  Coindet  and 
mjielf  — -Edin.  Med.  Mid  Surg.  Joomal,  xix.  pasHm, 
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tural  disease  of  the  stomach.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach generally  proves  fatal  long  before  death  can  arise  from 
digestion  being  stopped  ;  and  it  is  accompanied  with  symptoms, 
neither  attributable  to  injury  of  that  function,  nor  belonging  to 
the  phenon^ena  of  inflammation  in  other  organs.  These  symp- 
toms and  the  rapid  death  which  succeeds  them  are  vaguely  im- 
puted to  the  general  system  sympathizing  with  the  affected 
part ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  one  organ  only  is  thus,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance,  acted  on  sympathetically,  namely,  the 
heart.  The  effects  of  mechanical  injuries  are  still  more  in 
point.  Wounds  of  the  stomach  may  prove  fatal  before  inflam- 
mation can  begin ;  rupture  from  over-distension  may  cause  in- 
stant death  ;  and  in  either  case  without  hemorrhage. 

These  observations  being  held  in  view,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  that  some  organs  sympathise  with  certain  impressions 
made  on  others  at  a  distance ;  nor  can  we  conceive  any  other 
mode  of  conveyance  for  these  impressions  except  along  the 
nerves.  The  question,  then,  comes  to  be  what  are  the  impres- 
sions that  may  be  so  transmitted  ? 

The  statements  now  made  will  prepare  us  to  expect  a  sym- 
pathetic action  in  the  case  of  poisons  that  manifestly  injure  the 
structure  of  the  organ  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  pure  Corrosives  its  existence  may  be  presumed  from 
the  identity  of  the  phenomena  of  their  remote  action  with  those 
of  natural  disease  or  mechanical  injury.  I  have  stated  that  the 
mineral  acids  when  swallowed  often  prove  fatal  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time ;  and,  as  in  idiopathic  injury  from  disease  or  violence,  so 
here  the  symptoms  are  an  imperceptible  pulse,  fainting,  and  mor- 
tal weakness.  Remote  organs  therefore  must  be  injured  ;  and 
from  the  identity  of  the  phenomena  with  those  of  idiopathic  af- 
fections of  the  stomach,  even  if  we  had  no  other  proof,  it 
might  be  presumed  that  the  primary  impression  is  conveyed 
along  the  nerves.  We  are  not  restricted,  however,  to  such  an 
argument :  The  presumptive  inference  is  turned  to  certainty  by 
the  effect  of  dilution  on  the  action  of  these  poisons.  Dilution 
materially  lessens  or  even  takes  away  altogether  the  remote  action 
of  the  mineral  acids.  Now  dilution  facilitates,  instead  of  im- 
peding their  absorption;  consequently  they  do  not  act  on  re- 
mote organs  through  that  channel.  There  is  no  other  way  lefl,  by 
which  we  can  conceive  them  to  act,  except  by  conveyance  of 
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the  local  itpfcwion  along  the  nonres— ^t  to  the  Irritaais  thai 
are  not  oorroaiye,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  aince  they  inflane 
the  alomach,  that  the  usual  remote  effects  of  inflammation  will 
enme,  namely  a  sympathetic  injury  of  distant  organs. 

It  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  distant  organs  may 
sympathise  with  the  peculiar  local  impressions  called  Nervousi 
— -*which  are  not  accompanied  by  any  visible  derangement  of 
structure.  Thb  variety  of  action  by  sympathy  is  the  one  which 
has  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  toxicologists;  and  it  has  been 
freely  resorted  to  for  explaining  the  effects  of  many  poisons. 

In  regard  to  one  poison,  the  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  the 
existence  of  such  a  mode  of  action  is,  I  conceive,  clearly  esta- 
hlished  by  the  amaii^g  rapidity  of  its  effects.  Mr  Brodit 
has  stated  *,  that  a  drop  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almondsi 
which  owes  its  power  to  the  hydrocyanic  add,  caused  convul- 
sicms  instantly  when  applied  to  the  tongue  of  a  cat  * ;  and  that 
happening  once  to  taste  it  himself,  he  had  scarcely  applied  it 
to  his  tongue  when  he  felt  a  singular  uneasiness  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  sudden  momentary  feeblenesii  of  his  limbs  so 
that  he  could  hardly  stand.  Magendie  f  goes  still  farther  in  his 
descriptiion  when  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  pure  acid:  he  oom« 
pares  it  in  point  <^  swiftness  to  the  cannon-ball  or  thunderbolt 
These  accounts  of  its  rapidity  may  be  objected  to  as  vague  and 
even  figurative.  But  they  are  abundantly  borne  out  by  the 
more  definite  statements  made  on  a  late  important  trial,  that  of 
Freeman  for  the  murder  of  Sarah  BusweU,  upon  which  Dr 
Freer,  Mr  Macauiayl,  and  Mr  Wilkiti^aon  deposed  that,  in 
the  course  of  certain  experiments,  instituted  to  decide  the  true 
rapidity  of  the  poison,  three  dogs  were  killed  in  eighty  seven, 
and  three  seconds.  Another  poison  appears  similarly  circum* 
atanced,  namely  strychnia,  the  active  principle  of  nux  vomica. 
Pdletier  and  CmcenUm  have  seen  it  begin  to  act  in  fifteen  se- 
conds§.  Alcohol,  according  to  Mr  Brodie  |{,  also  acts  on  anU 
mals  with  equal  quickness ;  for, when  he  introduced  it  into  the  sto- 

•  PfaikMopbkal  TnuuMlMQ^  1811,  p.  1S4. 

t  AoBAlctde  Cbin.  et  de  Phji,  vi.  340. 

t  RqK>rt  oT  the  trial  in  the  Leicester  Henld,  April  8,  l»2t). 

§  Auudcf  de  China,  et  de  Phjt.  xxwu  54. 

n  Pliiloioph.  TnoMetioiM,  1811,  p.  189. 
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vein  of  another  animal,  will  excite  in  the  latter  the  usual  ef- 
fects of  the  poison,  so  as  even  to  cause  death ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  animal  from  which  the  blood  has  been  taken  will 
not  be  affected  at  all,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  is  withdrawn  be- 
fore the  removal  of  the  ligature.  These  interesting  facts, 
which  are  capable  of  the  most  important  practical  applications, 
were  ascertained  very  lately  by  M.  Vemiire  *. 

To  these  strong  arguments  the  physiologists  who  deny  the 
action  of  poisons  through  absorption  reply, — that  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  poison  from  shut  sacs  into  which  it  has  been 
introduced,  as  well  as  the  ingenious  experiment  of  Vemiere, 
merely  proves,  that  poisonous  substances  in  the  course  of 
their  action  enter  the  blood,  but  by  no  means  that  they  are 
carried  along  with  the  blood  to  the  organs  on  which  they  act, 
or  that  their  being  so  carried  is  necessary  to  their  action.  If 
by  the  same  test  which  has  been  adopted  by  Verniere  we  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  existence  of  the  poison  in  the  arterial  blood, 
or  in  the  general  blood  of  the  body,  our  efforts  will  fail  com- 
pletely. If,  for  example,  the  carotid  and  jugular  vein  of  one 
dog  be  divided,  and  both  ends  of  each  reciprocally  connected 
by  proper  tubes  with  the  divided  ends  of  the  carotid  and  jugu- 
lar of  another  dog,  and  extract  of  nux  vomica  be  introduced  into 
a  wound  of  the  face  or  neck  of  one  of  them,  this  animal  will 
perish  in  the  usual  time,  while  the  other  will  remain  unharmed 
to  the  last.  This  well  devised  experiment,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Mr  Morgan  and  Dr  Addison  in  their  conjunct  inquiry  on 
the  action  of  poisons  f ,  proves  that  the  poison  is  not  carried 
with  the  blood  to  the  organ  which  is  acted  on ;  although  the 
above-mentioned  experiment  of  Vemiere  also  clearly  shows  that 
the  poison  really  enters  the  veins  where  it  is  immediately  applied. 
—•The  same  reply  may  be  given  to  the  famous  experiment  of  Ma- 
gendie  on  the  effect  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  when  the  part 
where  it  has  been  applied  communicates  with  the  body  only 
by  means  of  two  tubes  which  join  together  the  divided  ends  of  an 
artery  and  a  yein.  The  experiment  proves  that  the  poison  en- 
ters the  blood  and  in  substance  reaches  the  trunk  ;  but  it  proves 
no  more. — As  to  the  experiment  of  Emmert  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  circulation  is  essential  to  the 

*  JounuJ  des  Progret  det  Sciences  Med.  1827.  iii.  121. 

t  On  the  opcntion  of  poiaooons  agenu  on  tho  Kfiag  body,  pp.  81,  87. 
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right  diflcbArge  of  all  the  funcdoiis,  and  among  the  rest  to  the 
int^rity  of  all  the  acknowledged  fiinctiona  of  die  nerves ;  coiw 
sequently  the  non-action  of  a  poison  when  a  ligature  is  applied 
on  the  vessel  which  supplies  the  part  where  the  poison  lies,  ia 
no  proof  that  the  poison  acts  through  the  blood.— The  argo^ 
ment  which  is  drawn  from  the  activity  of  many  poisons  corre* 
sponding  with  the  absorbing  power  of  the  textures  to  which 
they  are  applied,  has  not  been  touched  on  by  the  supporters  of 
action  by  sympathy,  but  will  presently  be  seen  to  harmoniie 
with  that  doctrine  according  to  its  newest  modification. 

Besides  the  negative  arguments  thus  directed  against  the 
acti<m  of  poisons  through  absorption,  several  positive  facts  of 
much  weight  have  lately  been  brought  forward  to  disprove  it* 
One  of  these  has  indeed  been  already  stated.  It  is  the  admU 
rable  experiment  of  Mr  Morgan  and  Dr  Jddison  ;  by  which  it 
appears  to  be  proved,  that  the  arterial  blood  of  an  animal  under  the 
influasce  of  poison,  is  not  poisonous. — But  the  same  experimea* 
talists  have  also  shown  that  if  a  poison  be  introduced  into  a 
great  vein,  with  certain  precautions  for  preventing  its  passage 
towards  the  heart,  it  nevertheless  will  act  with  unimpaired  ra» 
pidity.  Thus,  if  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  be  secured  by  two 
temporary  ligatures, — be  divided  between  them,— and  then  re- 
connected by  a  tube  which  contains  woorara,  we  find  of  course, 
on  removing  both  ligatures,  that  the  poison  quickly  begins  to 
act.  But  it  will  act  with  the  same  quickness  if  we  remove  only 
the  ligature  fivthest  from  the  heart*;  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  notion  that  it  must  be  carried  with  the  blood  to  the 
brain,  the  organ  that  is  affected  by  it. — They  have  farther  shown 
that  the  operation  of  poisons  which  appear  to  act  through  the 
blood,  is  not  accelerated  by  introducing  them  into  the  artery 
which  supplies  the  organ  acted  on  f .  If  the  counterpart  of 
the  former  of  the  two  foregoing  experiments  be  performed  on 
the  carotid  artery  instead  of  the  jugular  vein,  the  woorara  does 
not  act  more  rapidly,  as  we  should  anticipate,  did  this  poison 
act  through  the  blood :  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the  pointf 
the  action  is  not  retarded  when  the  poison  is  introduced  in  the 
same  way  into  the  femoral  artery.     On  the  contrary,  in  all  the 

*  Eaiay  od  PoiaoDoui  agenU,  pp.  69,  7 1  • 
t  Ibidem,  pp.  7&,  76L 
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three  situations,  in  the  carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and  femoral 
artery,  it  acts  with  the  same  quickness ;  which  is  inconceivable 
if  it  acted  on  the  brain  through  the  blood,  since  in  the  first 
situation  it  passes  instantly  into  that  organ,  and  in  the  last  it 
accomplishes  its  course  only  after  passing  through  the  whole 
systemic  and  pulmonary  circulation. 

All  these  contradictory  facts  are  at  once  reconciled  by  the  theo- 
ry which  Mr  Morgan  and  Dr  Addison  have  founded  on  their  re- 
searches, and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  modem  and 
perfect  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  action  through  sympathy. 
They  conceive  that  the  sympathetic  action  of  some  poisons  is  une- 
quivocally established  by  the  great  rapidity  of  their  effects.  Such 
being  the  case,  and  as  it  is  contrary  to  an  established  law  of  nature 
to  accomplish  the  same  end  in  the  animal  economy  by  two  dif- 
ferent means,  it  appears  to  them  irrational  to  suppose  that  other 
poisons,  which  cause  precisely  the  same  or  analogous  symptoms, 
operate  by  being  conveyed  with  the  blood  to  the  organs  that  suffer. 
In  order  to  explain  the  continuance  of  the  action  of  poisons  when, 
as  in  Magendie^s  experiment,  the  part  directly  poisoned  commu- 
nicates with  the  trunk  by  blood-vessels  only,  or  when,  as  in 
their  own  experiment,  the  poison  is  introduced  into  a  vein,  but 
prevented  from  reaching  the  heart,-— they  suppose,  that,  like 
the  other  membranous  cavities  of  the  body,  the  inner  surface  of 
the  vascular  system  is  supplied  with  an  expansion  of  nervous  fi- 
laments, on  which  poisons  produce  their  peculiar  impressions, 
and  from  which  these  impressions  are  communicated  along  the 
nerves  to  remote  organs.  In  order,  however,  to  account  also  for 
the  correspondence  observed  between  the  activity  of  poisons  and 
the  activity  of  absorption  in  the  several  textures  to  which  they  are 
applied,  it  would  be  further  necessary  to  maintain,  that  the  ner- 
vous expansion  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  blood-vessels  is 
more  peculiarly  fitted,  than  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
nerves  elsewhere,  for  receiving  the  impressions  made  by  poison- 
ous agents ; — nay  perhaps,  that  it  is  the  only  nervous  expansion 
which  possesses  that  function,  except  in  regard  to  those  poi- 
sons which  cause  evident  organic  injury,  such  as  inflammation 
or  corrosion.  This  important  doctrine  is  one  towards  which 
Mr  Morgan  and  Dr  Addison  evidently  lean,  although  they  have 
not  in  their  work  adopted  it  explicitly. 
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At  all  events  it  is  plain  that  neither  the  theory  of  these  ex* 
perimentalists,  nor  the  modification  of  it  now  laid  down,  nor  the 
valuable  &cts  on  which  both  are  founded,  contradict  the  gene- 
ral principle  that  the  tnbulous  veins,  as  the  organs  of  absorp- 
tion,  perform  a  very  material  part  in  the  operation  of  poisons. 
It  remains  indisputably  established,  that  at  least  many  poisons 
enter  the  blood,  although  it  is  doubtful  or  improbable  that  any 
pass  with  the  blood  to  pervade  the  structure  of  the  organ  acted 
on. 

Of  ike  duooiaery  ofpoUons  in  the  blood.  With  so  many  une- 
quivocal proofs  before  us  of  the  entrance  of  poisons  into  the 
Mood,  it  becomes  an  object  of  paramount  interest,  with  reference 
both  to  physiology  and  to  the  practice  of  medical  jurisprudence, 
to  inquire  whether  poisons  can  be  detected  in  the  circulating 
fluids,  or  generally  in  parts  of  the  body  remote  from  the  place 
of  their  introduction. 

Now,  certain  poisons,  after  being  swallowed,  have  been  de- 
tected in  the  Uood,  secretions  and  excretions.  M.  Grognier  of 
the  Veterinary  School  at  Lyons  found  sal  ammoniac  in  the  se- 
rum of  horses  poisoned  with  it  *.  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  dis- 
covered verdigris  and  sugar  of  lead  in  the  blood  of  the  veins  in 
similar  circumstances  f.  LebkUchner  also  found  camphor  in  the 
blood  of  the  vena  cava  ^.  In  animab  poisoned  with  the  hydro- 
cyanate  of  potass,  Mef^  detected  it  not  only  in  the  blood,  but 
likewise  in  the  serous  secretions,  and  in  various  soft  solids  §. 
M.  Jourda  and  others  have  discovered  mercury  in  the  urine 
of  persons  who  were  taking  it  medicinally.  ||  Dr  Cantu  of 
Turin  has  detected  iodine,  in  the  form  of  hydriodate,  in  the 
blood,  sweat,  urine,  saliva,  and  milk  of  patients  who  were  using 
it  in  medicinal  doses  ^.  Krimer  has  detected  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  the  blood  of  animals  poisoned  with  it  **.     The  spirituous 

*  Conrisart*!  Journal  de  M^decine,  xii.  t«>5. 
t  NouTcau  Journal  de  MMedne,  x.  409. 

I  Dim.  Inang.  utrum  per  mendum  adhuc  animalium  mcnibranai  nutcriie  pon. 
derabUci  permcaie  qoeant    Tubings,  1810.     P.  0. 
§  Journal  Compleroentaire,  xL  22. 
I]  CorHflut*!  Journal  de  Mededne,  zxvii.  214. 
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odour  of  the  breath  in  men  or  animals  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  is  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  that  poison  throughout  the 
Uood ;  and  it  has  also  been  discovered  after  death  by  the  smell 
in  the  Uood  of  the  heart  and  even  in  the  brain. 

Nevertheless,  the  more  general  rule  certainly  is  that  poisons, 
which  appear  to  enter  the  blood,  cannot  be  detected  either  in 
that  fluid  or  in  the  animal  solids.  This  may  be  owing  to  seve- 
ral causes.— -The  quantity  which  enters  the  blood-vessels  may 
be  too  small  to  be  detected  after  being  distributed  throughout 
the  body.  Thus  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  will  kill  a  mid- 
dle^siced  dog,  a  third  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  I  have  seen  kill  a 
wild-boar,  and  two  grains  of  arsenic  would  certainly  kill  a  man 
if  injected  into  a  vein.  But  these  proportions  are  so  small  that 
no  chemist  would  undertake  to  discover  them,  even  supposing 
the  whole  quantity  absorbed  to  be  collected  in  the  blood  alone, 
and  not  to  be  partly  distributed  in  the  other  fluids  and  solids.— 
Again  the  poison  may  be  partly  or  wholly  removed  before  death 
beyond  the  reach  of  analysis,  in  consequence  of  its  having  pas- 
sed off  with  the  excretions.  This  appears  to  happen  in  the  in- 
stance of  iodine,  which  passes  off  rapidly  by  the  urine  ;  and  it 
obviously  happens  in  the  case  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  alcohol 
of  which  passes  off  quickly  by  the  breath. — A  more  important 
consideration,  however,  is,  that  many  poisons  are  in  all  proba- 
bility decomposed  in  the  blood.  This  is  obvious  in  the  changes 
which  some  of  them  cause  in  the  sensible  properties  of  that  fluid, 
•-^-changes  which  imply  corresponding  alterations  in  the  poisons 
themselves.  For  example,  nitric  oxide  gas  injected  into  the 
veins  gives  the  blood  a  chocolate  colour  and  takes  away  its  power 
of  coagulating  :  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  often  renders  it  vis- 
cid, greenish  or  brownish,  and  incapable  of  coagulating :  Hy- 
drocyanic acid  sometimes  makes  it  oily,  fluid,  and  bluish  in 
colour.  Many  other  poisons,  particularly  of  the  organic  king- 
doms, are  probably  decomposed  in  the  blood,  without  that  fluid 
undergoing  any  apparent  change.  A  very  striking  proof  of 
this  is  ftimished  by  oxalic  acid.  Dr  Coindet  and  I,  in  one 
of  our  experiments,  injected  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog  eight 
grains  and  a-half  of  oxalic  acid,  which  caused  death  in  thirty 
seconds.  Here  it  was  impossible  that  the  poison  could  have 
passed  off  by  any  of  the  excretions  ;  yet  we  could  not  detect 
even  that  large  proportion  in  the  blood  of  the  iliac  vein  and  vena 
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ctva  colkded  immediately  after  death.  As  the  blood  ponesaed 
all  its  usual  properties,  we  must  suppose  that  the  poison  under- 
went deoomporition  in  consequence  of  a  vital  process  carried  on 
within  the  vessels.  Many  other  poisons  of  the  organic  king- 
doms must  be  destroyed  in  like  manner. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  diiScult  to  account  for  the  frequent 
ftilare  <rf  chemical  analysis  to  detect  throughout  the  body  pen- 
sons  which  undoubtedly  pervade  it.  The  nature  of  the  first 
reason  assigned,  namely,  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  which 
enters  the  Uood,  should  induce  the  toxicologist  to  do  his  utmost 
to  remove  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  his  way,  by  perfecting 
his  processes  cf  analysis. 

Of  the  Ofgnn$  affMed  by  the  Remote  actifm  of  Poison9.'^ 
Having  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the  mode  in  which  poisons  act 
<m  distant  parts,  I  shall  next  consider  what  organs  arc  thus 
brought  under  their  operation.  Poisons  are  commonly,  but  I 
conceive  erroneously,  said  to  aflect  remotely  the  general  system. 
A  few  of  them,  such  as  arsenic  and  mercury,  do  indeed  appear 
to  aflect  a  great  number  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  But  by 
mudi  the  larger  proportion  seem  on  the  contrary  to  act  on  one 
or  more  organs  only,  not  on  the  general  system. 

Of  the  poisons  which  act  remotely  through  a  sympathy  of 
distant  parts  with  an  organic  injury  of  the  textures  directly 
acted  on,  many  appear  to  act  sympathetically  on  the  heart  alone. 
Taking  the  mineral  acids  as  the  purest  examples  of  poisons  that 
do  not  enter  the  blood,  it  will  be  seen  on  inquiry  that  all  the 
symptoms  they  produce,  independently  of  the  direct  effects  of 
the  local  injury,  are  those  of  depressed  action  of  the  heart, — great 
feebleness,  fiiinting,  imperceptible  pulse,  cold  extremities.  Even 
the  less  prominent  of  the  secondary  symptoms  are  almost  all  re- 
ferriUe  to  a  depressed  state  of  the  circulation.  In  particular, 
they  are  not  necessarily,  and  indeed  are  seldom  actually  blended 
with  any  material  symptom  of  disorder  in  the  brain ;  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  the  case  if  the  general  or  whole  system  suf- 
fered. 

With  respect  to  that  more  numerous  class  which  act  remote- 
ly either  through  the  medium  of  the  blood  or  by  the  transmis- 
sion along  the  nerves  of  an  undiscemiUe  impression  made  on 
their  sentient  extremities,  some  certainly  possess  a  very  extend- 
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Some  poinons,  aa  I  have  already  mentioned,  may  act  on  onff 
important  organ  only,  every  other  being  left  'jndislurlKiI :  thus^ 
nux  vomica  in  general  acts  only  on  the  spine.  But  much  mor© 
commonly  they  act  on  Bcveral  organs  at  once  ;  and  the  action  of 
•ome  of  them  is  complicated  in  an  extreme  degree.  1  may  in* 
■tance  oxalic  acid  and  arEcnic.  Oxalic  acid  when  swallowed  ir* 
ritatcB  and  inflames  the  stomach  directly,  and  acts  indirectljr 
on  the  brain,  the  spine,  and  the  heart-  A  large  dose  causes  ' 
I  nidden  death  by  paralyzing  the  heart ;  if  the  dose  is  some*  ' 
vbat  less  the  leading  symptom  is  violent  tetanic  spasm,  indicat* 
ing  an  action  on  the  spine,  and  death  takes  place  during  a  pa* 
roxysm,  the  heart  continuing  to  contract  for  some  lime  after; 
if  the  dose  is  still  less,  the  spasms,  at  first  distinct,  become  l^ 
degrees  fainter  and  fainter,  while  the  sensibihty  in  the  intervala, 
at  llrst  unimpaired,  becomes  gradually  clouded,  till  at  length 
pure  coma  is  formed  without  convulsions, — thus  indicating  oa 
action  on  the  bruin.  As  fur  arsenic,  coupling  together  the  symp* 
toms  during  life  and  the  appearances  in  the  dead  body,  we  shall 
ifterwardsfind  that  it  has  the  power  of  acting  on  the  brain,  heart* 
and  lungs, — the  throat,  gullet,  stomach,  and  inlestineE, — the  lin* 
ing  membrane  of  the  nostrils  and  eyelids, — the  kidneys,  bladder, 
and  vagina;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  proofs  of  an  action  on  aU 
these  parts  may  be  witnessed  in  the  course  of  a  single  case.  Tha 
effects  of  mercury  arc  hardly  less  multifarious. 

Section  II. — On  the  Causes  which  modify  the  Actions  gf 

I'uiiiOtlB. 

By  a  variety  of  causes  the  action  of  poisons  may  be  modified 
both  in  degree  and  in  kind.  The  causes  I  shall  particulariaa 
■re— quantity ;  state  of  aggregation  ;  state  of  chemical  combins- 
lion ;  mixture ;  differences  in  lissue  ;  ditterenccs  in  organ ;  li^ 
bit  and  idiosyncrasy. 

1.  Quantity  atfecls  their  action  materially.  Not  only  do  tbejK 
produce  their  effects  more  rapidly  in  large  doses ;  it  is  sometimea 
even  quite  altered  in  kind.  1  have  already  related  a  striking 
example  in  the  case  of  oxalic  acid,  which,  according  to  the  dosc^ 
may  corrode  the  stomach,  or  act  on  the  heart,  or  on  the  spine^ 
or  on  the  brain.  In  like  manner  arsenic  in  a  small  dose  may 
'^auae  gastritis  of  several  days'  duration ;  while  a  Urge  does  nay 
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prove  fiital  in  two  or  three  hours  by  aflecting  the  action  of  the 
heart.  White  hellebore  in  small  doses  excites  inflammation  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  larger  doses  giddiness,  conTulsions, 
coma ;  and  in  either  way  it  may  prove  fatal. 

2.  As  to  state  of  Aggregatumy — ^poisons  act  the  more  energe^ 
ticany  the  more  minutely  they  are  divided,  and  hence  most  en* 
ergedcally  when  in  soludon.  Some  which  are  very  energetic  im 
the  fluid  state,  hardly  act  at  all  when  undissolved.  Morphia, 
the  alkaloid  of  opium,  may  be  given  in  powder  to  a  dog  without 
injury  in  a  dose,  which,  if  dissolved  in  oil  or  alcohol,  would  soon 
kill  several.  Previously  dissolving  poisons  favours  their  action 
in  two  ways,  by  diffusing  them  quickly  over  a  large  surface,  and 
by  fitting  them  for  entering  the  bibulous  vessels.  Poisons,  bo- 
fbre  being  absorbed,  most  be  dissolved ;  and  hence,  those  which 
act,  though  solid  and  insoluble  in  water,  must,  as  a  peliminary 
step,  be  dissolved  by  the  animal  fluids  at  the  mouths  of  the  ves* 
sels.  In  this  way  the  poisonous  effects  of  carbonate  of  baryta  and 
arsenite  of  copper  are  accounted  for ;  for  though  almost  or  entire- 
ly insoluble  in  water,  they  are  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Differeoces  in  aggregation,  like  differences  in  quantity,  may 
affect  the  kind  as  well  as  the  degree  of  action.  Camphor  in 
fragments  commonly  causes  inflammation  of  the  stomach ;  dis- 
solved in  olive  oil,  it  causes  tetanus  and  coma. 

The  reduction  of  certain  poisons  to  the  state  of  vapour  serves 
the  same  end  as  dissolving  them.  When  poisons  are  to  be 
introduced  by  the  skin,  no  previous  operation  is  m(»re  effectual 
dian  that  of  reducing  them  to  vapour. 

S.  The  next  modifying  cause  is  Chemical  combination.  This 
is  sometimes  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the  last.  If  the 
substance  with  which  a  poison  is  combined  increases  its  solu- 
bility it  generally  increases  its  activity,  and  rice  versd :  Mor« 
pbia,  itself  almost  inert,  because  insoluble,  becomes  active  by 
mutiBg  with  acids,  fer  they  render  it  very  soluble :  Baryta,  a 
very  active  poison,  becomes  quite  inert  by  uniting  with  sulphu- 
ric acid^  for  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  quite  insoluble. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  chemical  combination  two  gene- 
ral lawa  nay  be  laid  down.  One  is,  that  poisons  tchich  onfy 
ad  hcaUyy  have  their  action  much  impaired  or  even  neutra- 
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U«ed  in  their  chemical  combinations.  Sulphuric  acid  and  mu- 
riatic acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two  fixed  alkalis  on  the 
othety  possess  a  violent  local  action  ;  but  if  they  are  united  so  as 
to  form  sulphates  or  muriates,  although  still  very  soluble,  they 
become  merely  gentle  laxatives.  But  the  case  is  altered  if 
either  of  the  combining  poisons  also  act  by  entering  the  blood. 
For  the  second  general  law  is,  that  the  action  of  poisons 
which  operate  by  enteiing  the  bloody  although  it  may  be  some- 
what lessened^  cannot  be  destroyed  or  altered  in  their  chemical 
combinations.  Morphia  acts  like  opium  if  dissolved  in  alcohol 
or  fixed  oil ;  if  an  acid  be  substituted  as  the  solvent,  a  salt  is 
formed  which  is  endowed  with  the  same  properties :  The  suU 
phate,  muriate,  nitrate,  acetate  of  morphia  all  act  like  opium. 
Strychnia,  arsenic,  hydrocyanic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  many 
more  come  under  the  same  denomination:  Each  produces  its 
peculiar  effects,  with  whatever  substance  it  is  combined,  pro- 
vided it  do  not  therefore  become  insoluble. 

4.  The  effect  of  Miwture  depends  partly  on  the  poisons  being 
diluted.  Dilution,  by  prolonging  the  time  necessary  for  their 
being  absorbed,  commonly  lessens  their  activity ;  yet  not  aU 
ways ;  for  if  a  poison  which  acts  through  the  blood  is  also  a 
powerful  irritant,  moderate  dilution  will  enable  it  to  enter  the  ves- 
sels more  easily  :  A  small  dose  of  concentrated  oxalic  acid  acts 
feebly  as  an  irritant  or  corrosive ;  moderately  diluted,  it  quickly 
enters  the  blood  and  causes  speedy  death*. — The  effect  of  mixture 
may  depend  also  in  part  on  the  mere  mechanical  impediment 
thrown  between  the  poison  and  the  animal  membranes.  This 
is  particularly  obvious  when  the  mass  containing  the  poison  is 
solid  or  pulpy  ;  for  then«the  first  portions  of  the  poison  that 
touch  the  membrane  may  cause  an  effort  of  the  organ  to  dis- 
charge the  rest  beyond  the  sphere  of  action — if,  for  example,  it 
is  the  stomach, — by  vomiting. — Besides  diluting  and  mechani- 
cally obstructing  their  application,  the  admixture  of  other  sub- 
stances may  alter  the  chemical  nature  of  poisons,  and  so  change 
their  action. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  that  the  effects  of  mixture 
may  be  produced  in  consequence  of  the  cavity  into  which  a  pure 
poison  is  introduced  being  at  the  time  filled  with  contents. 

^  Rdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joaraal,  xix«  320,  327* 
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5.  Difference  qf  Tissue  is  an  iDteresting  modifying  power  in 
a  physiological  pomt  of  view,  but  docs  not  bear  so  directly  on 
medico-legal  practice  as  the  rest,  and  I  shall  therefore  pass  it 
oyer  cursorily. 

On  the  corrosives  and  irritants  a  diflPerence  of  tissue  acts  but 
indirectly :  Thdr  effects  vary  not  so  much  with  the  tissue  as 
with  the  organ  of  which  it  forms  part.  But  as  to  poisons  which 
act  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  blood-yesscls,  their  energy  must  evi- 
dently depend  on  the  activity  of  absorption  in  each  tissue. 

The  Cutaneous  absorption  is  slow,  on  account  of  the  obstacle 
presented  by  the  cuticle,  and  by  the  intricate  cajnllaries  of 
the  true  skin.  Accordingly  many  active  poisons  are  quite  inert 
when  applied  to  the  unbroken  skin,  or  even  to  the  skin  deprived 
of  the  cuticle.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  perhaps  the  most  subtile  of  all 
poisons,  was  found  by  CouUon  to  have  no  effect  when  dropped 
on  the  sldn  of  a  dog  *.  Some  authors  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  deny  that  poisons  can  be  absorbed  at  all  through  the  skin, 
unless  they  are  pressed  by  friction  through  the  cuticle.  But 
this  is  an  error ;  some  gaseous  poisons,  such  as  carbonic  acid 
and  suljAuretted  hydrogen,  and  some  solid  poisons  when  vola- 
tilised, such  as  the  vapours  of  cinnabar,  will  act  though  simply 
fdaced  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

On  the  Mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  poi- 
sons act  much  more  energetically  than  on  the  skin ;  which  clearly 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  superior  rapidity  of  absorp- 
tion there,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  facility  with  which  poisons 
come  in  oootact  with  the  sentient  extremities  of  nerves. 

The  Serous  membranes  possess  an  activity  of  absorption  which 
hardly  any  other  unbroken  texture  can  equal.  Accordingly, 
many  poisons  act  much  more  rapidly  through  the  periton&'um 
than  through  the  stomach  :  When  oxalic  acid  is  introduced  un- 
der the  same  collateral  circumstances  into  the  stomach  of  one 
dog  and  the  peritonseum  of  another,  the  dose  may  be  so  ap- 
portioned, that  the  same  quantity,  which  does  not  prove  fatal 
to  the  former,  kills  the  latter  in  fourteen  minutes  -f . 

While  the  foregoing  modes  in  which  poisons  enter  the  blood 

*   RcckercbM  hut  Tackle  Hydrocyanique)  140. 
t  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joitmal,  xuu  S30t 
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are  iDdirect,  they  may  be  introduced  directly  by  a  Wound  in  a 
Vein.  There  is  no  way  in  which  poisons,  that  act  through  the 
blood,  prove  more  rapidly  fatal  Some  which  act  Tery  slowly 
through  the  stomach  cause  instant  death  when  injected  into  a 
yein.*— A  peculiar  variety  of  this  mode  of  introducing  poisons 
deserves  to  be  distinguished,  namely,  the  application  of  them  to 
a  wound.  If  the  surface  bleeds  freely,  they  may  not  act  at  all, 
because  they  are  washed  away.  But  if  they  adhere,  they  soon 
enter  the  divided  veins.  Hence,  if  they  act  in  small  doses,  this 
mode  of  applying  them  is  hardly  less  direct  than  if  they  were  at 
once  injected  into  a  vein. 

So  far  the  effect  of  diiference  in  tissue  has  been  determined. 
Poisons  that  act  through  the  blood  act  least  energetically  on  the 
skin,  more  actively  on  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  still 
more  so  on  serous  membranes,  and  most  powerfully  of  all  when 
introduced  directly  into  a  vessel.  There  are  other  textures, 
however,  which  merit  notice,  although  their  place  in  the  scale 
of  activity  has  not  been  settled. 

On  the  Mucous  membrane  of  the  Pulmonary  air-cells  and 
tubes,  poisons  act  with  a  rapidity  which  is  not  surpassed  by  their 
direct  introduction  into  a  vein.  This  is  plainly  owing  to  the  ex- 
ceeding delicacy  and  extensive  surface  of  the  membrane.  Hence 
three  or  four  inspirations  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  will  cause  instant 
coma.  A  single  inspiration  of  the  noxious  gas  of  privies  has 
caused  instant  extinction  of  sense  and  motion.  Nay,  liquid  poi- 
sons have  been  known  to  act  through  the  same  channel  with  al- 
most equal  swiftness.  M.  Segalas  found  that  a  solution  of  ex- 
tract of  nux  vomica  caused  death  in  a  few  seconds  when  inject- 
ed in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  windpipe ;  and  that  half  a  grain 
will  thus  kill  a  dog  in  two  minutes,  while  two  grains  will  rarely 
prove  fatal  when  injected  into  the  stomach,  peritonaeum,  or 
chest  *. 

As  to  the  nervous  tissue,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  mention,  that  the  poisons  which  unquestionably  act  on 
the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  indirectly  through 
the  nerves  on  the  brain  and  spine,— do  not  act  at  all  on  the 
cut  surface  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  or  upon  any  part  of  the 

*  Journal  dt  Phytiologie,  ir.  285. 
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courM  ef  the  latttr.      Thif  has  been  poved  with  respect  to 
hydnejMDic  add,  opimi,  strychnia,  and  all  active  narcotics. 

The  power  of  the  Cellular  tissue  as  a  medium  of  absorption, 
has  not  been,  and  cannot  easily  be,  ascertained  On  the  otte 
band  it  is  difficult  to  9pplj  poisons  to  it,  without  also  applying 
thcsn  to  the  mouths  of  divided  vessels ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  set  of  experiments  for  comparison  with 
others  on  the  stomach,  pleura,  or  peritonseum,  as  the  cellular 
tissue  does  not  form  an  expanded  membrane,  and  consequently, 
the  extent  of  surface  to  which  a  poison  is  applied  cannot  be 
made  the  same  in  each  experiment  of  a  series. 

Tho  variations  caused  by  difference  of  tissue  in  the  activity  of 
pcMsofis,  I  have  hitherto  viewed  as  depending  chiefly  on  the  re- 
lative quickness  with  which  absorption  goes  on.  But  in  this  way 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  diiier- 
cnces  sometimes  observed.  Some  poisons  cause  death  when  ap- 
{rfied  to  a  wound  in  the  minutest  quantity,  but  are  quite  harm- 
less wh«i  swallowed  in  large  doses  :  Others  are  diminished  a 
little  in  activity,  but  still  remain  powerful  and  fatal  poisons. 
There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  power  of  arsenic  when  it  is 
applied  to  different  textures,  the  skin  excepted.  But  oxalic  acid 
injected  into  the  peritonaeum  will  act  eight  or  ten  times  more 
rqndly  than  when  swallowed ;  and  the  poison  of  the  viper  proves 
fiUal  to  large  animals  through  a  wound  in  almost  invisible  doses, 
while  the  whole  poison  of  six  vipers  may  be  swallowed  by  so 
aomll  a  creature  as  a  blackbird,  with  complete  impunity  *.  DiC- 
&renoes  in  the  absorbing  power  of  the  tissues  cannot  explain 
these  facts. 

The  only  raticmal  way  of  accounting  for  them  is  by  suppos- 
ii^  that  a  part  of  the  poison  is  decomposed,  the  change  being 
greatest  where  absorption  is  slowest,  and  the  power  of  assimilation 
strongest,  namely,  in  the  stomach,  and  least  where  absorption  is 
quickest,  and  assimiUtion  almost  wanting,  namely,  in  a  wound. 
This  expUnation  derives  support  from  the  different  effects  of 
-diange  of  tissue  on  poisons  of  the  different  kingdoms.  Mineral 
poisons  are  least,  and  animal  poisons  are  most,  affected  in  their 
action  by  differences  of  tissue,  while  vegetable  poisons  hold  the 

*  Gioriulc  di  Fisica,  ix.  45fi. 
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middle  place  : — an  arrangement  which  coincides  with  the  re^ 
spective  difficulty  of  decomposition  among  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  substances  generally,  whether  under  physical  or  un- 
der vital  processes  *. 

6.  With  respect  to  differences  arising  from  Difference  of 
Organ^  these  will,  of  course,  be  partly  attributable  to  differ- 
ences in  tissue,  but  not  altogether.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  the  pure  corrosives  or  irritants,  the  injury  caused  will  de- 
pend for  its  danger  on  the  importance  of  the  organ  to  the  ge- 
neral economy  of  the  body  :  Inflammation  caused  by  a  local 
poison  in  the  stomach  will  be  more  quickly  fatal  than  that  ex- 
cited in  the  intestines  only ;  and  such  a  poison  may  act  vio- 
lently on  the  external  parts  without  materially  impairing  the 
general  health. 

7.  Habit  and  Idiosyncrasy.  The  remarks  to  be  made  under 
the  present  head  arc  important  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view ; 
for  they  show  how  one  man  may  be  poisoned  by  a  substance 
generally  harmless,  and  another  not  be  injured  by  a  substance 
generally  poisonous. 

The  tendency  of  Idiosyncrasy  is  to  increase  the  activity  of 
poisons  and  to  render  some  substances  deleterious  which  are  in 
general  harmless. 

The  effect  of  opium  in  medicinal  doses  is  commonly  pleasant 
and  salutary  ;  but  in  some  individuals  it  produces  disagreeable 
and  even  dangerous  effects.  Mercury,  which  in  moderate  doses 
is  in  general  a  mild  laxative  or  sialagogue,  will  cause  in  some 
people,  even  in  the  dose  of  a  few  grains,  violent  salivation,  ul- 
ceration of  the  mouth,  nay  fatal  gangrene. 

But  some  substances  are  poisonous  to  certain  individuals, 
which  to  mankind  in  general  are  unhurtful,  nay  even  nutritive. 

With  some  people  all  kinds  of  red  fish,  trout,  salmon,  and 
even  the  richer  white  fish,  herring,  mackarcl,  turbot,  holibut, 
disagree,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  act  after  the  manner  of  poisons : 
They  produce  fainting,  sickness,  pain  of  the  stomach ;  and  if 
they  were  not  speedily  evacuated  by  vomiting,  dangerous  con- 

*  These  views  regarding  tlie  decompotition  of  poisons,  were  suggested  to  inc  loog 
ago  by  my  friend  Dr  Coindet  Junior  of  Geneva,  who  promised  to  make  them  tlie 
subject  of  future  experiment,  but  has  not  yet,  so  far  »&  I  know,  accomplished  his 
purpose. 
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sequences  might  ensoe.  The  same  is  often  the  esse  with  mush- 
rooms. The  esculent  mushrooms  act  on  some  people  nearly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  poisonous  varieties.  Bitter  almonds  and 
other  yegetaUe  substances  that  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  some- 
times produce  stupor  or  nettle-rash  in  the  small  quantities  used 
for  seasoning  food. 

This  idiosyncrasy  may  even  be  acquired.  One  of  my  reU- 
tions,  who  has  been  for  some  time  violently  aflTected  by  the 
richtf  kinds  of  fish,  used  formerly  to  eat  them  with  impunity. 
Many  peojde  have  acquired  a  similar  idiosyncrasy  with  respect 
to  eggs ;  I  shall  afterwards  mention  instances  of  the  same  kind 
in  respect  to  shell-fish,  particularly  muscles ;  and  I  may  also 
add,  that  from  facts  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  have 
sometimes  suspected  that  a  similar  idiosyncrasy  may  be  acquir- 
ed  in  a  slight  degree  in  regard  to  some  kinds  of  butcher-meat, 
especially  the  6esh  of  young  animals. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  effect  of  idiosyncrasy  is  ever  to 
impair  materially  the  energy  of  poisons. 

On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  HabU  when  it  does  affect 
their  energy,  is  with  a  few  exceptions  to  lessen  it  By  the  force 
of  habit  a  person  may  take  without  immediate  harm,  such  enor- 
mous quantities  of  some  poisons,  as  would  infallibly  kill  an 
unpractised  person  or  himself  when  he  began.  There  have 
been  opium-eaters  in  this  country  who  took  for  days  together 
ten  ounces  of  laudanum  daily. 

The  precise  influence  of  habit  has  been  ascertained  in  the  case 
of  a  few  common  poisons  only.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear 
that  more  change  is  eflected  by  habit  on  the  action  of  the  organic 
than  on  that  of  the  inorganic  poisons ;  and  that  of  the  former, 
those  which  act  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  produce 
narcoium,  are  altered  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  The  best 
examples  of  the  influence  of  habit  are  opium  and  vinous  spirits. 
The  action  of  such  poisons  is  not,  however,  entirely  thrown 
away ;  they  still  produce  some  direct  effect ;  and  farther,  by 
bdi^  frequently  taken,  they  slowly  bring  on  certain  diseases, 
or  engender  a  predisposition  to  disease. 

The  inorganic  poisons  are  most  of  them  little  impaired  in 
activity  by  the  force  of  habit  The  pure  irritants,  indeed,  do 
lose  a  little  of  their  energy ;  for  it  seems  that  persons  have  ac- 
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quired  the  power  of  swallowing  with  impunity  considerable 
doses  of  the  mineral  acids.  But  as  to  inorganic  poisons  that 
enter  the  blood,  habit  certwily  does  not  diminish,  probably 
rather  increases,  their  power.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  person 
by  taking  gradually  increasing  doses  of  arsenic  can  acquire 
the  power  of  enduring  a  considerably  larger  dose  than  when  he 
1)egan.  On  the  contrary,  the  stomach  rather  becomes  more 
tender  to  the  subsequent  dose  by  each  repetition.  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  avowing  my  disbelief  of  the  alleged  cases  of  ar- 
senic-eaters and  corrosive-sublimate-eaters,  who  could  swallow 
whole  drachms  at  once  with  impunity. 

In  the  relative  influence  of  habit  on  poisons  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  a  new  argument  will  be  discovered  for  the 
opinion  I  gave  respecting  the  partial  decomposition  of  organic 
poisons  in  some  of  the  tissues.  In  fact  I  conceive  this  partial 
decomposition  accounts  for  the  effect  of  habit :  The  effect  of 
habit  is  nothing  more  than  aH  increased  power  acquired  by  the 
stomach  of  decomposing  the  poison,  just  as  it  gradually  acquires 
an  increased  facility  in  digesting  some  alimentary  substances 
which  are  at  first  very  indigestible. 


Application  of  the  foregoing  remarks  to  the  Treatment  of 
Poisoning.     As  an  appendix  to  what  has  been  said  above  re- 
specting the  physiological  action  of  poisons,  and  the  causes  by 
which  it  is  liable  to  be  modified,  I  shall  here  state  shortly  cer- 
tain applications  to  the  treatment  of  poisoning. 

In  the  instance  of  internal  poisoning,  the  great  object  of  the 
physician  is  to  administer  an  antidote  or  counter  poison.  These 
antidotes  are  of  two  kinds.  One  kind  takes  away  the  deleterious 
qualities  of  the  poison,  before  it  comes  within  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, by  altering  its  chemical  nature.  The  other  controls  its 
poisonous  action  after  it  has  begun,  by  exciting  a  contrary  ac- 
tion in  the  system.  In  the  early  ages  of  medicine  almost  all 
antidotes  were  believed  to  be  of  the  latter  description,  but  in 
fact  very  few  such  antidotes  are  known. 

The  chemical  antidotes  act  in  several  ways,  according  to  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  poison  for  which  they  are  given.  If  the 
poison  is  a  pure  corrotive,  such  as  a  mineral  acid,  it  will  be  suf* 
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ficient  that  the  aDtadote  destroy  its  corrodve  quality :  Thus  the 
additioii  of  an  alkali  or  earth  will  neutraliie  sulphuric  acid,  and 
destroy  or  at  least  prodigiously  lessen  its  pcHsonous  properties. 
In  applying  this  role,  care  must  be  taken  to  choose  an  antidote 
which  is  either  inert,  or,  if  poisonous,  is,  like  the  poison  for 
which  it  is  given,  a  pure  corrosire  or  local  irritant,  and  one 
whose  properties  are  reciprocally  neutralised.-»If  the  poisoOt 
on  the  other  hand,  besides  possessing  a  local  action,  likewise 
acts  remotely  by  an  impression  on  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessels, 
mere  neutralisation  ot  its  chemical  properties  is  not  sufficient ; 
for  we  have  seen  above  that  such  poisons  act  throughout  all 
their  chemical  combinations  which  are  soluUe.  Here,  there- 
fore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  chemical  antidote  render  the  poi- 
son insohiUe  ot  nearly  so,  and  that  not  only  in  water,  but  like* 
wise  in  the  animal  fluids,  more  particularly  the  juices  of  the 
stomach.  The  same  quality  is  desiraUe  even  in  the  antidotes 
fijr  the  pure  corrosives ;  for  it  often  happens  that  in  their  so*- 
lubfe  oMnbinations  these  substances  retain  some  irritating,  though 
not  any  corrosive  power.  When  we  try  by  the  foregoing  crite- 
rions  many  of  the  antidotes  which  have  been  proposed  for  va« 
rious  poisons,  they  will  be  found  defective,  as  precise  ezpenU 
ments  have  in  recent  times  actually  proved  them  to  be. 

The  other  kind  of  antidote  operates  not  by  altering  the  form 
of  the  poison,  but  by  exciting  in  the  system  an  action  contrary 
to  that  established  by  the  poison.  When  we  consider  atten* 
tiTely,  however,  the  phenomena  of  the  action  of  individual  poi- 
sons, it  will  be  found  exceedingly  uifficult  to  say  what  is  the 
essence  of  a  contrary  action,  and  still  more  bow  that  counter 
action  is  to  be  brought  about  Accordingly,  few  antidotes  of 
the  kind  are  known.  We  are  unacquainted  with  any  mode  of 
indnciDg  an  action  counter  to  that  caused  by  arsenic  and  most 
of  the  irritant  dass  of  poisons.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
remote  operation  of  lead  may  be  corrected  by  mercury  given  to 
salivation,  and  that  the  violent  salivation  caused  by  mercury 
may  be  corrected  by  nauseating  doses  of  antimony.  But  these 
are  the  only  instances  which  occur  to  me  at  present  of  antidotes 
(oft  irritant  poisoning  which  operate  by  counter  action,  unless 
we  ehoooe  to  designate  by  the  name  of  antidote  the  several  ar- 
tides  of  the  antiplikgislic  method  of  cure.     In  the  cUss  of 
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narcotics  wc  are  acquainted  with  equally  tew  constitutional  an- 
tidotes, although  the  nature  of  their  action  seems  better  to  ad- 
mit of  them.  Ammonia  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  antidote  for 
hydrocyanic  acid,  but  by  no  means  so  powerful  aa  Eome  persons 
would  have  ub  believe ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  in  this  class  of 
poisons  we  can  with  any  propriety  mention  another  antidote  of 
the  constitutional  kind. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  chiefly  among  the  changes  induced 
by  chemical  affinities  that  the  practitioner  must  look  for  counter 
poisons ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  toxicologist  has  thence  sup- 
plied the  materia  mcdica  with  many  of  singular  efficacy.  When 
given  in  time,  magnesia  or  chalk  is  a  complete  antidote  for  the 
mineral  acids  and  oxalic  acid,  albumen  fur  corrosive  sublimate 
and  verdigris,  bark  for  tartar  emetic,  common  salt  for  lunar 
caustic,  sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia  for  sugar  of  lead  and  mu- 
riate of  baryta,  chloride  of  lime  or  soda  for  liver  of  sulphur, 
vinegar  or  oil  for  the  fixed  alkalis ;  and  these  substances  act 
either  by  neutralizing  the  corrosive  jiower  of  the  poison,  or  by 
forming  with  it  an  insoluble  compound. 

In  the  instance  of  external  poisoning  the  grand  object  of  the 
practitioner  is  to  prevent  the  poison  from  entering  the  blood,  or 
to  remove  it  from  the  local  vessels  which  ii  has  entered. 

One  mode,  which  has  lately  been  proposed  or  rather  revived 
by  I>r  Barry,  and  applied  with  success  to  man,  is  the  application 
of  cupping-glasses  to  the  part  where  the  poison  has  been  intrudu- 
ced.  This  method  may  act  in  various  ways.  It  certainly  pre- 
vents the  farther  absorption  of  the  poison  by  annihilating  for  a 
time  the  absorbing  power  of  the  vessels  of  the  part  covered  by 
the  cup.  It  also  sucks  the  blood  out  of  the  wound,  and  conse- 
quently washes  (he  poison  away  with  it.  But  it  likewise  proba- 
bly compresses  the  nerves  around,  and  prevents  the  impression 
made  by  the  poison  on  their  sentient  extremities  from  being 
transmitted  along  their  fi laments. 

Another  mode  is  by  the  application  of  a  ligature  between  the 
injured  pari  and  the  trunk  so  as  to  check  the  circulation.  This 
is  a  very  ancient  practice  in  the  case  of  (wisoned  wounds,  and 
is  known  even  to  savages.  But  as  usually  practised  it  is  only 
a  temporary  cure.  Aa  soon  as  the  ligature  is  removed  the  ef- 
^Kta  of  the  poison  begin.     It  mvy  be  employed,  however,  fur 
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many  kinds  of  poisoning  through  wounds,  so  as  to  eflPect  a 
dical  cure.  We  haye  seen  that  most  poisons  of  the  organic 
kingdom  are  in  no  long  time  either  thrown  off  by  the  system  or 
decompo'.ed  m  the  blood  ;  hence  if  the  quantity  given  has  not 
been  too  large  recoTery  will  take  place.  Now,  by  means  of  a 
ligature,  which  is  remoTcd  for  a  short  time  at  moderately  dis- 
tant inteiTsls,  a  poison,  which  has  been  introduced  into  a  wound 
beyond  the  reach  of  extraction,  may  be  gradually  admitted  into 
the  syst^n  in  successive  quantities,  each  too  small  to  cause 
death  or  serious  mischief,  and  be  thus  in  the  end  entirely  re> 
moved  and  destroyed  Such  is  a  practical  application  which 
may  be  made  of  some  ingenious  experiments  performed  not 
long  ago  by  M.  Bauillaud  with  strychnia,  the  poisonous  prin* 
dple  of  nux  vomica  ^. 

The  last  mode  to  be  mentioned  is  by  a  combination  of  the 
ligature  with  venesection,  deduced  by  M.  Vemi^re  from  his  ex^ 
perimental  researches  formerly  noticed,  (p.  9-)  Suppose  a 
fiital  dose  of  extract  of  nux  vomica  has  been  thrust  into  the  paw 
of  a  dog ;  M.  Vemiere  applies  a  tight  ligature  round  the  limb, 
then  slowly  injects  as  much  warm  water  into  the  jugular  vein 
as  the  animal  can  safely  bear,  and  then  slackens  the  ligature. 
The  state  of  venous  plethora  thus  induced  completely  suspends 
absorpticm.  The  ligature  is  next  tied  so  as  to  compress  the 
veins  without  compressing  the  arteries  of  the  limb,  and  a  vein 
b  opened  between  the  wound  and  the  ligature  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, that  the  Uood  which  flows  out  must  previously  pass 
through  the  poisoned  wound.  When  a  moderate  quantity  has 
been  withdrawn,  the  ligature  may  be  removed  with  safety; 
and  the  extraction  of  the  pcHson  may  be  farther  proved  by 
the  Uood  that  has  been  drawn  being  injected  into  the  veins 
of  another  animal,  for  rapid  death  by  tetanus  will  be  the  re- 
sult-f.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  plan  the  prelimi. 
nary  production  of  venous  plethora  may  be  dispensed  with ; 
and  then  the  treatment  may  be  easily  and  safely  applied  to  the 
human  subject. 

*  ArdiiTCt  G^ntelcf  de  MMecine,  Not.  1826. 

t  JonnMl  det  PMgite  dct  Sricncet  MMicdet,  1627,  iii.  121. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON    THE    EVIDENCE    OF    G£N|£RAL    POISONING. 

This  subject  is  pnrely  medico-legal.  It  comprehends  an 
account  of  the  various  kinds  of  evidence  by  vrhich  the  medical 
jurist  is  enabled  to  pronounce  whether  poisoning  in  a  general 
flense,  (that  is,  without  reference  to  a  particular  poison.)  is  im- 
possible, improbable,  possible,  probable,  or  certain.  It  like- 
wise comprises  an  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  which  usu- 
ally lead  the  unprofessional,  as  well  as  the  professional,  to  in- 
fer correctly  or  erroneously  a  suspicion  of  such  poisoning. 

Under  the  present  head  might  likewise  be  included  the  his- 
tory of  poisoning,  the  art  of  secret  poisoning,  and  some  other 
topics  of  the  like  kind.  But  the  want  of  proper  documents, 
md  the  unmeasured  credulity  which  has  prevailed  on  the  sub^ 
ject  of  poisoning  throughout  all  ages  down  to  very  recent  times, 
has  entangled  these  subjects  in  so  intricate  a  maze  of  fable, 
that  a  notice  of  them,  sufficiently  detailed  to  interest  the  read- 
er, would  be  quite  misplaced  in  this  work. 

On  the  Art  of  Secret  Poisoning,  however,  as  having  been  once 
an  important  object  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  offer  some  comments.  But  really  I  do 
not  see  any  good  reason  for  wading  through  the  mass  of  credu- 
lous conjectures,  and  questionable  facts  which  have  been  col- 
lected on  the  subject,  and  which  have  been  copied  into  one 
modern  work  after  another,  for  no  other  cause  than  that  they 
are  of  classic  origin,  or  feed  our  appetite  for  the  mysterious. 
No  one,  I  dare  say,  now  seriously  believes  that  Henry  the 
Sixth  was  killed  by  a  pair  of  poisoned  gloves,  or  Pope  Clement 
the  Seventh  by  a  poisoned  toreh  carried  before  him  in  a  pro- 
cession, or  Hercules  by  a  poisoned  robe,  or  that  the  operation 
of  poisons  can  be  so  predetermined,  as  to  commence  or  prove 
fatal  on  a  fixed  day,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  definite  and  re- 
mote interval.  With  regard  to  the  noted  instances  of  secret 
poisoning,  which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  Italy  and  France,  it  is  plain  to  every  modem  toxi- 
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cologist,  from  the  only  certain  knowledge  handed  down  to  us 
of  these  events,  that  the  actors  in  them  owed  their  success 
rathef  to  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  than  to  their  own  dexterity. 
And  as  to  the  refined  secrets  belieyed  to  have  been  possessed 
by  them,  I  need  only  say,  that  although  we  are  now  acquainted 
with  ten  times  as  many  and  ten  times  as  subtile  poisons  as  were 
known  in  those  days,  yet  none  exist  which  are  endowed  with 
the  hidden  qualities  once  so  universally  dreaded. 

The  crime  of  poisoning,  from  its  nature,  must  always  be 
a  secret  one.  But  little  ^prehension  need  be  entertained  of 
the  Art  of  secret  poisoning  as  understood  by  Toffana  or  Brin- 
villiers  *,  or  as  it  might  be  improved  by  a  modem  imitator.  It 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  thooe  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  that  the  pactice  of  such  an  art  requires  the 
knowledge  not  only  of  a  dexterous  toxicologist,  but  also  of  a 
akilfiil  physician ;  for  success  must  depend  on  the  exact  imita- 
tion of  some  natural  disease.  It  is  only  among  medical  men, 
therefore,  and  among  the  higher  orders  of  them,  that  a  Saint» 
Croix  can  arise  now-a-days.  How  little  is  to  be  dreaded  on 
that  head  is  apparent  from  the  domestic  history  of  the  Euro- 
pean kingdoms  for  the  last  half  century,  compared  with  their 
faistory  some  centuries  ago.  Few  mediod  men  have  even  been 
snqiected,  and  those  few  only  upon  visionary  grrounds,  and  under 
dw  hnpnlse  of  violent  political  feeling  f.  In  one  late  instance 
only,  ff>  far  as  I  am  awaro,  has  it  been  proved  that  the  physi- 
ctan^s  art  was  actually  prostituted  to  so  fearful  a  purpose ;  and 
die  detection  of  the  crime  in  that  instance  shows  how  difficult  con- 
esafanent  will  always  be  wherever  jusdce  is  administered  vigor- 
ously, and  medico-legal  investigations  ikiUully  conducted  l- 

It  must  be  granted,  indeed,  that  the  late  discoveries  in  che* 
aistxy  and  toziccdogy  have  made  poisons  known,  which  might 
be  emplojed  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  suspicion  unlikely,  and 
to  bafle  inquiry.  But  the  methods  now  alluded  to  are  hither- 
to very  little  known;  they  cannot  easily  be  attempted  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  rarity  and  difficult  preparation  of  the  poisons; 
they  can  never  be  practised  except  by  a  person  conversant  with 

*  See  the  Chepter  on  Anenic  for  loiiie  remarks  oa  this  subject. 
f  See  tubeequeatly  the  cues  of  the  Crown  Prtoce  of  Sweden,  in  the  firtt  Sfclhn 
oC  Oe  piCHBt  ck^plcr,  and  that  of  Gcnenl  Hoche,  Part  II.  Chapw  ii.  Sect.  2. 
$  I  alhideloteeBMofCaataing.    SceOphnn. 
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the  minute  phenomena  of  natural  disease ;  and  it  is  no  part  of 
the  object  of  this  work  to  make  them  public. 

The  Evidence,  by  which  the  medical  jurist  is  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  poisoning  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  determine  the  subordinate  questions  that  relate  to  it, 
is  derived  from  five  sources, — 1.  the  symptoms  during  life; 
2.  the  appearances  in  the  dead  body ;  3.  the  chemical  analysis ; 
4.  experiments  and  observations  on  animals ;  and  5.  certain 
moral  circumstances,  which  are  either  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  medical  proof,  or  cannot  be  accurately  appreciated 
without  medical  knowledge. 

Section  I. — Of  the  Evidence  from  Symptoms. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  decide  questions  of 
poisoning  from  the  symptoms  only.  Till  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury, indeed,  no  other  evidence  was  accounted  so  infallible :  and 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  reality  the  other  branches  of  evi- 
dence were  even  more  imperfectly  understood.  So  lately  as 
1763,  and  even  in  Germany,  the  solemn  opinion  of  whole  col- 
leges was  sometimes  grounded  -almost  exclusively  on  the  symp- 
toms *.  About  that  time,  however,  doubts  began  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  infallibility  of  such  evidence  ;  these  doubts  have 
since  assumed  gradually  a  more  substantial  form  ;  and  it  is  now 
laid  down  by  every  esteemed  author  in  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
that  the  symptoms,  however  exquisitely  developed,  can  never 
justify  an  opinion  in  favour  of  more  than  high  probability  -(-. 
In  laying  down  this  doctrine  medical  jurists  appear  to  me  to 
have  injudiciously  confounded  together  actual  symptoms  with 
their  general  characteristics.  If  the  doctrine  is  to  be  held  as 
applying  to  the  evidence  from  symptoms,  only  so  far  as  they 
are  viewed  in  questions  of  general  poisoning, — that  is,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  general  characteristics  merely  of  the  symptoms, — I 
conceive  it  is  deduced  from  accurate  principles,  fiut  if  it  is 
likewise  to  be  applied,  as  recent  authors  have  done,  to  the  actual 
symptoms  produced  by  particular  poisons,  and  in  all  cases  what- 

*  See  ao  opinion  of  the  Berlin  Coflege  in  PyPs  Repertorium  fur  die  gtrichtlichen 
Arzneikunde,  i.  244. 
I  OrJUa,  MMedne.L^1e,  iu  360. 
Henke.  Lebrbach  der  gerichUicbcn  Medizin.  44S. 
Tortoio.  IttitoBoni  di  MedidiiA  Poiente,  ii.  86. 
Beckys  Mediod  Jurifpnidcnoe,  419. 
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ever  of  their  action,  then  it  is  a  rule  clearly  liable  to  several  im- 
portant exceptions.  These  exceptions  will  be  noticed  under  the 
beads  of  the  mineral  adds,  oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  corrosive  subli- 
■imte,  nux  vomica,  &c.  At  present  it  is  only  the  general  cha* 
mctcristics  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  points  in  which  they  differ 
from  the  characteristics  of  the  symptoms  of  natural  disease,  that 
I  propose  to  consider. 

The  chief  characteristics  usually  ascribed  to  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  considered  generally,  are,  that  they  commence  sud- 
denly and  prove  rapidly  fatal, — that  they  increase  steadily,— 
that  they  are  uniform  in  nature  throughout  their  course, — that 
they  begin  soon  after  a  meal, — and  that  they  appear  while  the 
body  is  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 

].  The  first  characteristic  is  the  suddenness  of  their  ap~ 
pearance  and  the  rapidity  qf  their  progress  towards  a  fatal 
termination.  Some  of  them  act  instantaneously,  and  the  ef- 
fiects  of  most  of  them  are  in  general  fully  developed  within 
an  hour  or  littie  more.  But  this  character  is  by  no  means  uni« 
fiarm.  The  most  violent  may  be  made  to  act,  so  as  to  bring 
on  their  peculiar  symptoms  slowly,  or  even  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees. Thus  arsenic,  which  usually  causes  violent  symptoms 
firom  the  very  beginning,  may  be  so  administered  as  to  occasion 
at  first  nothing  more  than  slight  nausea  and  general  feebleness ; 
and  afterwards  in  slow  succession  its  more  customary  effects. 
In  like  manner  corrosive  suUimate  may  be  given  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  at  first  mild  salivation,  and  finally  gangrene  of  the 
mouth.  Evai  many  vegetable  poisons  might  be  administered 
in  the  same  way.  The  well-known  consequences  of  digitalis  in 
medicinal  doses  will  serve  as  a  familiar  instance.  A  still  better 
illustration  is  supplied  by  the  medicinal  effects  of  the  alkaloid  of 
nux  vomica,  whose  action  in  other  circumstances  is  most  rapid 
and  violent :  Strychnia  in  a  moderate  dose  will  cause  death 
by  violent  tetanus  in  two  or  three  minutes ;  but  when  given  in 
frequent  small  doses  as  a  remedy  in  palsy,  it  has  been  known  to 
bring  on  first  stifihess  of  the  jaw,  afterwards  pain  and  rigidity 
of  tiie  neck  ;  and  these  effects  might  be  increased  so  gradual- 
ly, that  the  patient  would  seem  to  die  under  ordinary  tetanus. 
Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  ocmsiderations  being  kept  always  in 
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mind,  it  still  remains  true,  that  the  effects  of  poisons  for  the  most 
part  begin  suddenly,  when  the  dose  is  large.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant circumstance  in  regard  to  certain  active  poisons,  such  as  the 
mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  strychnia,  &c.  For  when 
we  consider  that  in  criminal  cases  they  are  almost  always  given 
in  unnecessarily  large  doses,  it  follows  that  if  the  effects  ascrib- 
ed to  these  poisons  in  such  doses  have  not  begun  suddenly,  the 
suspicion  is  probably  incorrect. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  sudden  termination 
of  the  symptoms.  Poison  is  for  the  most  part  given  criminally 
in  doses  so  large  that  it  proves  rapidly  fatal.  Yet  this  is  not 
always  the  case:  the  disease  occasioned  by  poisons  has  often 
been  prolonged,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  for  several  weeks, 
sometimes  for  several  months ;  nay  a  person  may  be  carried  off 
by  a  malady,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  sown  by  the  opera- 
tion of  poison  years  before. 

-  The  present  would  be  the  proper  place  for  noticing  the  import- 
ant question  regarding  the  interval  of  time,  after  which,  if 
death  supervenes,  it  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  person 
who  administered  the  poison.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
say  much  on  the  subject.  According  to  the  English  law,  death 
must  take  place  within  a  year.  As  to  the  Scottish  law,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  by  the  present  Baron  Hume 
on  the  subject  of  homicide  generally,  that  a  charge  of  poison- 
ing is  relevant,  although  the  person  should  die  at  a  period  inde- 
finitely remote,  and  that  it  will  infer  the  pains  of  law,  provided 
the  operation  of  the  poison  can  be  distinctly  traced,  unmodified 
by  extraneous  circumstances,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
symptoms  to  the  fatal  termination  *.  Of  course  the  influence  of 
these  modifying  circumstances  in  lessening  the  criminaFs  respon- 
sibility will  increase  with  the  interval.  The  question  for  the  me- 
dical jurist  to  determine  in  such  a  case  would  therefore  be,  the 
distance  of  time  to  which  death  may  be  delayed  in  the  case  of  poi- 
soning generally,  and  in  that  of  the  particular  poison.  This  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  even  with  an  approach  to  precision,  ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  a  few  common  poisons.  Most  vegetable 
and  animal  poisons  prove  fatal  either  in  a  few  days  or  not  at  all ; 
but  some  mineral  poisons  may  cause  death  after  an  interval  of 

*  Hume  on  Crimes,  i.  17fi> 
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many  days.  It  appears  probable  that  arsenic  may  cause  death  aC* 
ter  an  interral  of  several  months,  and  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  the  mineral  acids  have  continued 
uninterruptedly  and  without  modi6cation  for  eight  months,  and 
then  terminated  fatally. 

2.  The  next  general  characteristic  of  the  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning is  regtUariiff  in  their  increase.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  even  this  character  cannot  be  universal.  For  in  all  cases 
of  slow  poisoning  by  repeated  small  doses  there  must  be  remis- 
sions and  exacerbations,  just  as  in  natural  diseases.  Besides, 
as  we  can  seldom  watch  the  symptoms  advancing  in  their  sim- 
ple form,  but  must  endeavour  to  remove  them  by  remedies, 
remissions  may  thus  be  produced  and  their  tendency  to  in- 
crease steadily  counteracted.  Farther,  some  poisons  admit  of 
exacerbations  and  remissions,  even  when  given  in  one  large 
dose ;  and  there  are  others,  the  very  essence  of  whose  action  is 
to  produce  violent  symptoms  in  frequent  paroxysms.  Of  the 
latter  kind  are  nux  vomica,  and  the  other  plants  that  contain 
strychnia.  Of  the  former  kind  is  arsenic :  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing with  arsenic  it  often  happens,  that  after  the  first  five  or  six 
hours  have  been  passed  in  great  agony,  the  s3rroptoms  undergo 
a  striking  remission  for  as  many  hours,  and  then  return  with 
equal  or  increased  violence.  Still  it  is  true  that  on  the  whole 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  steady  in  their  progress ;  so 
that  this  should  always  be  attended  to  as  one  of  the  general 
characters.  In  the  case  of  slow  poisoning,  too,  when  the  most 
remarkable  deviations  from  it  are  observed,  the  very  occurrence 
of  exacerbations  and  remissions,  when  connected  with  certain 
points  of  moral  proof,  may  furnish  the  strongest  evidence  pos- 
sible. Thus,  on  the  trial  of  Miss  Blandy  at  Oxford  in  175^ 
for  the  murder  of  her  father,  one  of  the  strongest  circumstances 
in  proof  was,  that  repeatedly  after  she  gave  the  deceased  a 
bowl  of  gruel,  suspected  to  be  poisoned,  his  illness  was  much 
increased  in  violence.  * 

As  connected  with  the  present  subject,  I  might  here  notice 
a  questicm  that  has  been  discussed  on  the  occasion  of  various 
trials,  namely,  whether  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  are  suscep- 

*  Howeiri  Sute  TrUU,  xviii.  1 135. 
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dble  of  a  complete  intermission.  It  cannot  be  answered  satis- 
factorily, however,  except  with  reference  to  particular  poisons. 
I  may  merely  mention  at  present,  that  this  property  has  been 
aacribed  to  several  poisons,  even  to  mercury,  arsenic,  and  opium ; 
but  oftener,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  an  improper  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  witnesses  to  prove  or  to  perfect  their  view  of  the 
case,  than  through  a  legitimate  induction  from  facts. 

3.  Another  characteristic  is  uniformity  in  the  nature  of 
the  symptoms  throughout  their  whole  progress.  This  charac* 
ter  is  the  least  invariable  of  them  all ;  for  many  poisons  cause 
very  different  symptoms  towards  the  close  from  those  which 
they  cause  at  the  beginning.  Arsenic  may  cause  at  first  in- 
flammation of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  afterwards  palsy  or 
epilepsy  ;  nux  vomica  may  cause  at  first  violent  tetanus,  and 
afterwards  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  and  cor- 
rosive  sublimate,  after  exciting  in  the  first  instance  inflamma- 
tion, may  prove  eventually  fatal  by  inducing  excessive  ptyalism. 
In  truth,  certain  changes  of  this  kind  in  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms will,  in  special  cases,  afford  strong  presumption,  perhaps 
absolute  proof,  not  only  of  general  poisoning,  but  even  also  of 
the  particular  poison  given.  My  reason  for  mentioning  so  uiv- 
certain  a  character  as  uniformity  in  the  nature  of  the  symptoms 
among  their  characteristics  will  appear  presently. 

4.  The  fourth  characteristic  is,  that  the  symptoms  begin  soon 
after  a  mealy  or  rather,  soon  after  food,  drink,  or  medicine  has 
been  taken.  The  occasions  on  which  we  eat  and  drink  are  so 
numerous  and  so  near  one  another,  that  unless  the  poison  sus- 
pected is  one  which  acts  with  rapidity,  it  may  be  difficult  to  at- 
tach any  weight  to  this  circumstance.  Some  poisons  rarely  pro- 
duce their  effects  till  a  considerable  time  after  they  are  swallow- 
ed ;  the  poisonous  mushrooms,  for  example,  may  remain  in  the 
alimentary  canal  for  several  hours  or  even  an  entire  day  and 
more,  before  their  effects  begin  ;  poisonous  cheese  in  like  man- 
ner may  not  act  for  five  or  six  hours  *,  or  even  a  whole  day  f  ; 
and  that  kind  of  cholera,  which  is  caused  in  some  people  by  pu- 
trid, and  in  others  by  new-killed  meat,  seldom  begins,  so  far  as 

•  Hunefeld  in  Horn'i  Archiv,  1827,  »•  203. 
-f-   Wdsi  in  RcTuc  MMicale,  Janv.  1820. 
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I  have  obflenred,  till  twelve  hours  or  more  after  the  noxious 
meaL  With  regard  to  the  commoner  poisons,  such  as  arsenic, 
coTTodTe  sublimate,  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic  add,  nux  vomica, 
and  the  like,  it  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  the  symptoms,  if 
violent  from  the  beginning,  must  have  begun  soon  after  food, 
drink,  or  medicine  has  been  taken. 

In  making  inquiries  respecting  this  point,  however,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  poisons  may  be  administered  in  many  other 
ways  besides  by  mixing  them  with  articles  of  food  or  drink,  or 
substituting  them  for  medicines.  They  may  be  introduced  in- 
to the  anus ;  they  have  been  introduced  into  the  vagina ;  they 
have  also  been  introduced  by  inhalation  in  the  form  of  va- 
pour ;  and  there  can  be  no  difficidty  in  introducing  some  of 
them  through  wounds. 

5.  Lastly,  the  symptoms  appear  during  a  state  of  perfect 
health.  This  is  an  important  character,  yet  not  universal; 
fiir  it  cannot  be  expected  to  apply  to  cases  of  slow  poisoning,  and 
poisons  may  be  given  while  the  person  is  actually  labouring  un- 
der  natural  disease.  Cases  of  the  last  description  are  generally 
very  embarrassing ;  for  if,  instead  of  medicine,  a  jxiison  be  ad- 
ministered, whose  symptoms  resemble  the  natural  disease,  sus- 
{Hcion  may  not  arise  till  it  is  too  late  to  collect  evidence. 

It  must  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that 
the  characters  common  to  the  symptoms  of  General  Poisoning 
are  by  no  means  universally  applicable.  Yet  on  reviewing  them 
attentively  it  will  also  appear,  that,  considering  the  little  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  vulgar  of  the  action  of  poisons,  and  con- 
sequently the  rude  nature  of  their  attempts  to  commit  murder 
by  pdsoning,  the  exceptions  to  the  general  statements  I  have 
made  will  not  be  numerous. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  these  characteristics  dis- 
tinguish the  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  those  of  natural  dis- 
ease; and  % 

1.  As  to  the  suddenness  qf  their  invasion  and  rapidity  of 
their  progress,  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  many  natural  dis- 
eases commence  with  a  suddenness  and  prove  fatal  with  a  rapi- 
dity, which  no  poison  can  surpass.     The  plague  may  prove  in- 
stantaneously fiital ;  and  even  the  continued  fever  of  this  coun- 
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try  may  be  fully  formed  in  an  hour,  and  may  terminate  fatally 
as  I  have  witnessed,  on  the  beginning  of  the  second  day.     In- 
flammation of  the  stomach  also  begins  suddenly  and  termi- 
nates soon.     Cholera  likewise  answers  this  description  :  I  have 
known  its  characters  fully  developed  within  an  hour  after  the 
first  warning  symptom,  and  frequently  in  hot  climates,  nay,  in 
some  very  rare  instances  even  in  Britain,  it  proves  fatal  in  a  few 
hours.     Inflammation  of  the  intestines,  too,  may  begin,  or  at 
least  seem  to  begin,  suddenly  and  end  fatally  in  a  day :  One  va- 
riety of  it  lately  described  by  M,  Louis  of  Paris  and  other 
French  pathologists,  may  remain  quite  latent  till  the  gut  is  per- 
forated by  ulceration,  and  then  the  patient  is  attacked  with 
acute  pain,  vomiting,  and  mortal  faintness,  and  frequently  pe- 
rishes within  twenty-four  hours  *.     But  in  particular  many  or- 
ganic diseases  of  the  heart  prove  suddenly  fatal,  without  any  pre- 
vious warning  ;  and  this  is  also  true  to  a  certain  extent  even  of 
apoplexy  ;  for,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  it  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  apoplexy  is  always,  or  even  generally,  preceded  by 
warning  symptoms.     The  first  characteristic,  therefore,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  generally,  contrasted  with 
those  of  general  disease,  is  by  no  means  distinctive.     But  oppor- 
tunities will  occur  afterwards  for  showing,  that  it  is  sometimes  a 
good  diagnostic  in  the  case  of  particular  poisons  *f-. 

2.  As  to  the  uniformity  or  uninterrupted  increase  of  the 
symptoms^  it  is  equally  the  attribute  of  many  common  diseases. 
I  am  not  aware,  that  in  speedily  fatal  cases  of  the  internal 
phlegmasi€B  a  considerable  remission  is  often  observed.  Apo- 
plexy, too,  very  frequently  continues  its  course  without  interrup- 
tion ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  cholera,  and  indeed  of  most 
acute  diseases,  when  they  prove  rapidly  fatal. 

3.  I  have  said,  that  the  third  character,  uniformity  in  kind 
throughout  their  progress,  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  circum- 
stance. Still  less  is  it  distinctive ;  for  many  diseases  are  mark- 
ed by  great  uniformity  of  symptoms.  I  have  enumerated  it^ 
nevertheless,  among  the  general  characters  of  poisoning,  because, 
although  its  presence  can  hardly  ever  add  any  weight  to  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  death  by  poison,  its  absence  may  somc- 

*  Archives  G^n^rales  dc  M^decine,  i.  17  ;  also  AhcrcromUc  on  Diseases  of  the 
Stomach,  &c.  273. 
t  See  O^ulic  Add  and  Nux  Vomica. 
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times  affiird  even  positive  proof  in  &vour  of  natural  death. 
That  is,  changes  of  a  certain  kind  occurring  in  the  symptoms 
during  their  progress  may  be  incompatible  with  the  known  ef- 
fects of  a  particular  poison  or  of  all  poisons,  and  capable  of  b^ 
ing  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  natural  disease 
having  been  at  least  the  ultimate  cause  of  death.  This  state^ 
ment,  which  is  one  of  some  importance,  is  illustrated  by  a  point- 
ed case,  that  of  Charles  Munn,  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
present  Section. 

4.  I  have  next  said  that  some  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the 
&ct,  that  the  sjrmptoms  of  poisoning  appear  very  soon  after  a 
meaL  But  we  also  know  this  to  be  the  most  frequent  occasion 
on  which  some  natural  disorders  begin.  An  attack  of  apoplexy 
after  a  hearty  meal  is  a  common  occurrence.  That  kind  of 
cholera  which  follows  the  immoderate  use  of  acid  fruits  likewise 
comes  on  soon  after  eating.  Sometimes  mere  excessive  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach  after  a  meal  proves  suddenly  or  instant*- 
neously  fatal.  Drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  over- 
heated likewise  causes  at  times  immediate  death.  It  appears 
that  perforation  of  the  stomach,  the  result  of  an  insidious  ulcer 
of  its  coats,  and  likewise  rupture  of  the  stomach  from  mechani- 
cal causes,  are  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  digestion,  and  there- 
fore soon  after  the  taking  of  a  meal. 

These  few  observations  will  make  it  evident  that  the  appear- 
ing of  violent  symptoms  soon  after  eating  may  arise  from  other 
causes  besides  the  administration  of  poison.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  diseases  which  are  apt  to  commence  suddenly  at  that  par- 
ticular time  are  few  in  number,  and  none  of  them  by  any  means 
frequent,  it  is  always  justly  reckoned  a  very  suspicious  circum- 
stance ;  and  when  combined  with  certain  points  of  moral  proo^ 
such  as  that  of  several  people,  who  have  eaten  together,  being 
seised  about  the  same  time  with  the  same  kind  of  symptoms, 
the  evidence  of  general  poisoning  becomes  very  strong  indeed. 
Sometimes  the  evidence  from  the  date  of  their  commencement 
after  a  meal  may  singly  supply  strong  evidence,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  mineral  adds  and  alkalis,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
b^in  to  act  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  symptoms  do  not  begin  soon  after 
food,  drink,  or  medicine  has  been  taken  (the  circumstances  be- 
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ing  such  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  poison  being  introduced 
by  a  wound,  by  the  lungs,  or  by  any  other  channel  but  the  sto- 
mach), the  presumption  on  the  whole  is  against  poisoning,  and 
sometimes  the  evidence  to  this  effect  may  be  decisive.  The 
principle  now  propounded  may  be  often  a  very  important  one 
in  the  practice  of  medical  jurisprudence ;  for  when  united 
with  a  little  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  antecedent  to  death, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  case.  Thus 
it  is  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  decide  the  late  celebrated 
case  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  The  Prince,  while 
in  the  act  of  reviewing  a  body  of  troops  on  the  28th  May 
1810,  was  observed  suddenly  to  waver  on  his  horse ;  and  soon 
afterwards  he  fell  off  while  at  the  gallop,  was  immediately  found 
insensible  by  his  staff,  and  expired  in  half  an  hour.  As  he  was 
much  beloved  by  the  whole  nation,  a  rumour  arose  that  be  had 
been  poisoned ;  and  the  report  took  such  firm  root  in  the  minds 
of  all  ranks,  that  a  party  of  military,  while  escorting  the  body 
to  Stockholm,  were  attacked  near  the  city  by  the  populace,  and 
their  commander,  Marshall  Fersen,  murdered ;  and  Dr  Rossi, 
the  Princess  physician,  after  narrowly  escaping  the  same  fate, 
was  in  the  end  obliged  to  quit  his  native  country.  Now,  no 
other  poison  but  one  of  the  most  active  narcotics  could  have 
caused  such  symptoms,  and  none  of  them  could  have  proved  so 
quickly  fatal  unless  given  in  a  large  dose.  It  was  proved,  how- 
ever, that  on  the  day  of  his  death  the  Prince  had  not  taken  any 
thing  after  he  breakfasted ;  and  an  interval  of  nearly  four  hours 
elapsed  after  that  till  he  fell  from  his  horse.  This  fact  alone, 
independently  of  the  marks  of  apoplexy  found  in  the  head  af- 
ter death,  and  the  warnings  he  had  several  times  before  it,  was 
quite  enough  to  show  that  he  could  not  have  died  of  poison,  as 
it  was  incompatible  with  the  known  action  of  the  only  poisons 
which  could  cause  the  symptoms.  This  is  very  properly  one 
of  the  arguments  used  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Stockholm, 
which  was  consulted  on  the  occasion  *. 

The  same  circumstances  will  often  enable  us  to  decide  at  once 
a  set  of  cases  of  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  in  towns,-— 
where  the  sudden  death  of  a  person  in  a  family  of  which  the 

*  Ro9ti,     Ueber  die  Art  und  UrMcIie  des  Todct  des  hochseligen  Kronprinzeii 
Ton  Schweden.    Berlin,  1812. 
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members  are  on  bad  terms  with  one  another,  is  rashly  and  ig- 
Dorantly  imputed  to  poison,  without  any  particular  poison  be- 
ing pmnted  at,  and  where  consequently,  unless  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances clearly  indicate  the  cause  of  death,  a  very  troublesome 
analysis  might  be  necessary.  In  several  cases  of  the  kind,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  me,  I  have  been  induced  to  dispense  with 
an  analysis  by  resting  on  the  criterion  now  under  consideration. 
The  following  is  a  good  example. 

A  middle-aged  man,  who  had  long  enjoyed  excellent  health, 
one  afternoon  about  two  o'clock  returned  home  tired,  and  after 
having  been  well  beaten  by  his  wife  went  to  bed.  At  a  quarter 
past  two  one  of  his  workmen  found  him  gasping,  rolling  his  eyes, 
and  quite  insensible ;  and  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  As  his 
wife  had  often  maltreated  and  threatened  him,  a  suspicion  arose 
that  he  had  died  of  poison,  and  the  body  was  in  consequence 
examined  judicially  by  Mr  Newbiggtng  and  myself.  The  on- 
ly  appearance  of  disease  we  could  detect  was  a  considerable  ti^ 
berculation  of  the  septum  cordis  and  anterior  parietes  of  both 
ventricles.  This  disease  might  have  been  the  cause  of  death  ; 
for  there  is  no  disease  of  the  heart  which  may  not  remain  long 
latent,  and  prove  fatal  suddenly.  But,  as  the  man  never  had 
a  symptom  referrible  to  disease  of  the  heart,  it  was  impossible 
to  infer,  in  face  of  suspicions  of  poisoning,  that  it  must  have 
been  the  cause  of  death ;  since  the  man  might  very  well  have 
died  of  poison,  the  disease  of  the  heart  continuing  latent  Poi- 
soning, however,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  man  had  taken 
nothing  whatever  after  breakfasting  about  nine.  Now  no  poison 
but  one  of  the  most  active  narcotics  in  a  large  dose  could  cause 
death  so  rapidly  as  in  this  case ;  and  the  operation  of  such  a 
poison  in  such  a  dose  could  not  be  suspended  so  long  as  from 
nine  till  two.     An  analysis  was  therefore  unnecessary. 

5.  Little  need  be  said  with  regard  to  the  symptoms  begin- 
ningf  while  the  body  ie  in  a  state  qf  perfect  health  ;  because  in 
truth  almost  all  acute  diseases  begin  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces. Connected  with  this  subject,  however,  I  may  notice  a  point 
of  difference  which  may  be  of  use  for  distinguishing  poisoning  by 
the  irritants  from  acute  diseases  of  the  inflammatory  kind, — 
that  the  latter  rarely  begin  without  some  adequate  and  obvious 
natural  cause. 
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On  considering  all  that  has  now  been  said  regarding  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  symptoms  of  general  poisoning,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  natural  disease,  no  one  can  hesitate  to  allow,  that 
from  them  alone  a  medical  jurist  can  never  be  entitled  to  pro- 
nounce that  poisoning  was  certain.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
not  on  that  account  neglect  them.  For,  in  the  first  place,  they 
are  of  great  value  as  generally  giving  him  the  first  hints  of  the 
cause  of  mischief,  and  so  leading  him  to  search  in  time  for  bet- 
ter evidence.  Next,  they  will  of);en  enable  him  to  say  that  poi- 
soning was  possible,  probable,  or  highly  probable  ;  which,  when 
the  moral  evidence  i»  very  strong,  may  be  quite  enough  to  de- 
cide the  case.  Thirdly,  although  they  can  never  enable  him  to 
say  that  poisoning  was  pertain,  they  will  sometimes  entitle  him 
to  say  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  impossible.  And  to  conclude, 
when  the  chemical  or  moral  evidence  proves  that  poison  was 
given,  the  characters  of  the  symptoms  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  it  was  the  cause  of  death. 

As  the  last  statement  is  one  of  some  consequence,  and  has 
been  overlooked  by  authors  on  medical  jurisprudence  in  this 
country,  I  shall  illustrate  it  by  one  or  two  comments.  It  does 
not  follow,  because  a  poison  has  been  given,  that  it  is  the  cause 
of  death  ;  and  therefore  in  every  medico-legal  inquiry  the  cause 
of  the  first  symptoms  and  the  cause  of  death  should  be  made 
two  distinct  questions.  The  question,  whether  a  poison,  proved 
to  have  been  administered,  was  the  cause  of  death,  is  to  be  an- 
swered by  attending  to  the  second  and  third  characteristics  men- 
tioned above,  and  considering  whether  the  symptoms  went  on 
progressively  increasing,  or  altered  their  nature  during  the 
course  of  the  patients^  illness,  and  whether  the  alteration,  if 
any,  was  such  as  may  occur  in  the  case  of  poisoning  generally, 
or  of  the  special  poison  given.  These  remarks  are  very  well 
exemplified  by  a  case,  of  which  I  have  related  the  particu- 
lars elsewhere  *,  that  namely  of  Charles  Munn,  tried  at  the 
Inverary  Spring  Circuit  of  1824  for  the  double  crime  of  pro- 
curing abortion,  and  of  murder  by  poisoning.  The  moral  evi- 
dence and  symptoms  together  lefl  no  doubt  that  arsenic  had 
been  given,  and  that  the   deceased,  a  girl  with  whom  the 

*  Edinburgh  Medico- Chinirgical  TraDsaclion*,  ii.  309. 
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prisoner  cohabited,  laboured  under  the  effects  of  that  poison 
in  a  very  aggravated  and  complex  form  for  twelve  days.  Af- 
ter that  she  began  to  recover  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  more  was  free  of  every  symptom  except  weakness  and 
pains  in  the  hands  and  feet :  In  short,  all  thbgs  considered,  she 
was  thought  to  be  out  of  danger.  But  she  then  became  affected 
with  headach  and  sleeplessness,  and  died  in  nineteen  days  more 
under  symptoms  of  obscure  general  fever,  without  any  local  in- 
flammation.  As  neither  Dr  Duncan  Junior  nor  myself,  who 
were  consulted  by  the  Crown,  had  met  with  a  parallel  instance 
among  the  immense  number  of  cases  that  are  to  be  found  in  au- 
thors, we  gave  it  as  our  opinion, — that  granting  the  girFs  first 
illness,  as  appeared  from  moral  and  medical  evidence,  was  owing 
to  arsenic,  her  death  could  not  be  ascribed  to  it  with  any  certain- 
ty.  It  will  be  seen,  indeed,  on  referring  to  the  article  Arsenic, 
that  the  symptoms,  which  preceded  her  death,  are  conformable 
to  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it  as  the  chief  ingredient 
in  the  Aqua  Toffana,  But  it  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
facts  regarding  that  poison  are  too  questionable  to  be  admitted 
among  the  elements  of  a  medico-legal  opinion  in  the  present 
day. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  force  of  the  evidence  drawn  from  the 
characters  of  the  symptoms  of  general  poisoning.  According  to 
the  example  of  others,  I  might  consider  in  the  present  place  the 
force  of  evidence  derived  from  the  symptoms  themselves,  which 
distinguish  the  three  Classes  of  poisons.  But  this  subject,  toge- 
ther with  the  special  natural  diseases  which  imitate  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning,  will  be  treated  of  more  conveniently  as  an  intro- 
duction to  each  of  the  classes. 

Skction  Ih-^Ofihe  Evidence  from  morbid  appearances. 

The  appearances  left  in  the  dead  body  after  deatli  by  poison 
used  formerly  to  be  relied  on  as  strongly  as  the  symptoms  dur- 
ing life ;  and  with  even  less  reason.  Except  in  the  instance  of 
a  very  few  poisons,  the  morbid  appearances  alone  can  never  dis- 
tinguish death  by  poison  ftom  the  effects  of  natural  disease,  or 
from  some  other  kinds  of  violent  death.  There  is  not  much 
room,  therefore,  for  general  remarks  under  the  present  head. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  by  the  profession,  and  is  still  very 
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generally  imagined  by  the  vulgar,  that  unusual  blackness,  or  li- 
vidity  of  the  skin,  indicates  death  by  poison  generally.  But 
every  experienced  physician  is  now  well  aware,  that  excessive 
lividity  is  by  no  means  universally  produced  by  poison,  and 
that  it  is  likewise  produced  by  so  many  natural  diseases  as  not 
even  to  form  in  any  circumstances  whatever  the  slightest  ground 
of  suspicion.  Neither  is  there  any  difference  in  kind,  as  I  have 
known  some  imagine,  between  the  lividity  which  succeeds  death 
by  poison,  and  that  which  follows  natural  death.  Yet  I  must 
mention  that  lividity  as  a  supposed  consequence  of  poison  ought 
to  be  strictly  attended  to  by  medical  inspectors  and  law  autho- 
rities while  investigating  charges  of  poisoning,  because  the  vul- 
gar belief  on  the  subject  sometimes  leads  to  such  conduct  or  lan- 
guage on  the  part  of  the  poisoner  as  betrays  his  secret  at  the  time, 
and  constitutes  evidence  of  his  guilt  afterwards. 

Another  appearance  equally  imimportant  is  early  putrefac- 
tion of  the  body.  Early  putrefaction,  at  one  time  much  insisted 
on  as  a  criterion  of  poisoning,  cannot  even  justify  suspicion.  It 
is  by  no  means  invariably,  or  even  generally  caused  by  poisons; 
nay  sometimes  a  state  precisely  the  reverse  appears  to  be  indu- 
ced *  ;  and  it  is  seen  quite  as  frequently  after  natural  death. 

Some  other  appearances,  not  more  conclusive,  might  also  be 
mentioned  here ;  but  they  belong  properly  to  the  effects  of  in- 
dividual poisons,  or  of  classes  of  poisons,  not  to  those  of  poison- 
ing generally.  I  shall  merely  remark  at  present,  therefore,  that 
the  appearances  afler  death,  which  are  really  morbid,  and  which 
may  be  produced  by  poisons,  are,  in  one  great  class,  the  signs 
of  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  its  progressive  stages, 
-—in  another  class,  the  signs  of  congestion  within  the  head,-— 
and  in  a  third,  a  combination  of  the  effects  of  the  two  fore- 
going classes;  that  neither  set  of  appearances  is  invariably 
caused  by  the  poisons  which  usually  cause  them  ;  that  conges- 
tion within  the  head  is  really  seldom  produced  by  those  which 
are  currently  imagined  to  produce  it;  and  that  most  of  the 
appearances  of  both  kinds  are  exactly  similar  to  those  left  by 
many  natural  diseases. 

But  although,  on  the  whole,  the  appearances  after  death, 

*  See  A  rtentc— Morbid  appcannces. 
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when  conndered  singly,  can  very  rarely  supply  evidence  of  poi- 
soning even  to  the  amount  of  probability,  they  may  nevertheless 
prove  very  important  under  other  points  of  view.  Thus,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  symptoms  and  the  general  evidence  the  appear* 
ances  after  death  may  furnish  decisive  evidence ;  and  even  should 
the  history  of  the  symptoms  be  unknown,  or  have  been  unskilfuUy 
collected,  the  appearances  after  death,  by  pointing  out  the  na- 
ture of  the  previous  illness,  may  ftimish  evidence  enough  to 
decide  the  case,  when  the  moral  proof  is  strong.  Again,  in 
cases  of  allq^  imputation  of  poisoning  they  are  necessary  to 
determine,  whether  a  poison  actually  found  in  the  body  was  in- 
troduced during  life  or  after  death.  Besides,  the  very  absence 
of  morbid  appearances  may  afford  presumptive  proof  in  some 
circumstances, — when,  for  example,  the  question  is,  whether  a 
person  has  died  of  apoplexy  or  of  poisoning  with  narcotics  ? 
Farther,  a  few  poisons,  as  I  have  already  said,  occasionally  pro- 
duce appearances  so  characteristic,  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  confounded  with  the  effects  of  any  other  agent  whatsoever : 
It  will  be  found  hereafter,  for  example,  that  the  mineral  adds 
have  at  times  left  behind  them  in  the  dead  body  unequivocal 
evidence  of  their  operation.  And  finally,  in  cases  where  no 
doubt  can  be  entertidned  that  poison  was  taken,  the  evidence 
from  morbid  appearances  may  be  useftil  or  necessary  for  set^ 
tUng  whether  or  not  it  was  the  cause  of  death.  Two  pointed 
examples  of  this  kind  will  be  noticed  under  the  next  section. 

When  signs  of  the  action  of  poison  are  not  found  in  the  dead 
body,  and  on  the  contrary  marks  are  found  of  the  operation  of 
natural  disease,  the  presumption  of  course  is  that  the  person 
died  a  natural  death.  But  I  must  here  add  a  few  words  of  cau- 
tion with  regard  to  the  drawing  of  that  inference  in  cases 
where  the  history  of  the  symptoms  is  not  known.  It  does 
not  follow  merely  because  certain  appearances  of  natural  disease 
are  found,  that  their  cause  was  the  cause  of  death.  For  death 
may  have  arisen  fitim  a  totally  different  cause,  such  as  poison- 
ing. This  remark  is  not,  as  some  may  imagine,  the  offspring  of 
hypothetical  refinement,  but  a  necessary  caution,  drawn  from  ac- 
tual and  not  unfi^quent  occurrences.  Thus  for  example  the  fol- 
lowing cases  will  show,  that  there  may  be  found  in  the  dead  body 
diseased  appearances,  arising  from  pleurisy,  hydrothorax,  or 
peripneumony,  sufficient  to  cause  death,   or  to  account  for 
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death  in  ordinary  circumstances  ;  and  that  nevertheless  the 
disease  may  have  been  completely  latent,  and  death  have  arisen 
from  poison.  In  Rust^s  Magazin  is  related  the  case  of  a  Ger- 
man apothecary,  who  poisoned  himself  with  prussic  acid,  and  in 
whose  body  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  was  found  consolida- 
ted and  partly  cartilaginous  *.  In  Corvisart^s  Journal  an  army- 
surgeon  has  described  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who  died  of  a  few 
hours  illness,  and  whose  right  lung  was  found  after  death 
forming  one  entire  abscess ;  yet  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  ex- 
istence he  daily  underwent  all  the  fatigues  of  a  military  life ; 
and  in  fact  he  died  of  poisoning  with  hemlock  f.  And  in  PyPs 
Memoirs  and  Observations,  there  is  a  similar  account  of  a  woman 
who  enjoyed  tolerable  health,  and  died  during  a  fit  of  excessive 
drinking,  and  in  whose  body  the  whole  left  lung  was  found 
one  mass  of  suppuration  |.  Under  the  next  section  I  shall  men- 
tion other  cases  of  death  by  poison  equally  pointed,  in  which 
the  apparent  cause  of  death  was  external  violence. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are  that, 
at  all  events,  the  medical  inspector  in  a  question  of  poison, 
ing,  must  take  care  not  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  first  strik- 
ing observation  he  makes  during  an  inquiry,  and  so  be  induced 
to  conduct  the  rest  of  the  inspection  superficially ;  and  likewise, 
that  he  should  not  so  frame  his  opinion  on  the  case,  as  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  different  cause  from  the  apparent  one, 
unless  the  appearances  are  such  as  must  necessarily  have  been 
the  cause  of  death.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  requiring  this 
condition  for  an  unqualified  opinion,  I  exact  a  rigour  of  demon- 
stration, which  can  rarely  be  obtained  in  practice.  But,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgot,  that  an  unqualified  opinion  is 
not  always  necessary  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  although  it  were, 
I  think  it  might  be  shown,  if  the  subject  did  nut  lead  to  dispro- 
portionate details,  that  we  may  often  approach  very  near  the 
rigour  of  demonstration  required.  At  present  I  can  say  no  more, 
than  that  the  inspector  should  be  particularly  on  his  guard  in 
those  cases,  in  which  the  appearances,  though  belonging  to  the 
effects  of  a  deadly  disease,  are  trifling ;  and  still  more  in  those, 
in  which  the  appearances,  though  great,  belong  to  the  effects 

*  Magazin  fiir  die  gesammte  Heilkuode,  xiv.  104. 

t  Joumil  de  M^ecine,  xxix.  107* 
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of  a  duease,  whose  whole  course  may  be  latent.  And  I  may 
add,  that,  from  what  I  ha^e  observed  of  medico-legal  opinions, 
the  caution  now  given  is  strongly  called  for. 

It  may  be  right  to  allude  here  also  to  another  purpose  which 
may  be  served  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances. In  cases  in  which  the  history  of  the  symptoms  is  un- 
known or  imperfect  the  extent  and  state  of  progress  of  the  ap- 
pearances will  sometimes  supply  strong  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  duration  of  the  poisoning.  This  is  an  obvious  and  im- 
portant application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  poi- 
soning ;  but  I  must  be  content  with  simply  mentioning  it,  as 
special  rules  can  hardly  be  laid  down  on  the  subject. 

Section  III. — Evidence  from  Chemical  Analysis. 

The  chemical  evidence  in  charges  of  poisoning  is  generally, 
and  with  justice,  considered  as  the  most  decisive  of  all  the  bran- 
ches of  proof.  It  is  accounted  roost  valid,  when  it  detects  the 
poison  in  the  stomach,  intestines  or  gullet,  then  in  the  matter 
vomited,  next  in  articles  of  food,  drink  or  medicine  of  which 
the  sufferer  has  partaken,  and  lastly,  in  any  articles  found  in 
the  prisoner's  possession,  and  for  which  he  cannot  account  sa- 
tisfactorily. 

When  poison  is  detected  in  any  of  these  quarters,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  it  is  seldom  that  any  farther 
proof  is  needed  to  establish  the  tkct  of  poisoning.  In  two  cir- 
cumstances, however,  some  corroboration  is  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  in  cases  where  a  defence  is  attempted  by 
a  charge  of  imputation  of  poisoning  it  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine by  an  accurate  account  of  the  symptoms,  or  by  the 
morbid  ajq^earances,  or  by  both  together,  whether  the  poison 
was  introduced  into  the  body  before  or  after  death.  For  it  is 
said,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  impute  crime  by  intro- 
ducing poison  into  the  stomach  or  anus  of  a  dead  body ;  and 
although  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  authentic  instance 
of  so  horrible  a  piece  of  ingenuity  having  been  practised,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  allowed  to  be  quite  possible. 

Secondly,  An  account  of  the  symptoms  and  morbid  appear- 
ances is  still  more  necessary,  when  the  question  at  issue  is,  not 
so  much  whether  poison  has  been  given,  as  whether  it  was  the 
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cause  of  death,  granting  it  had  been  taken.  Some  remarks 
have  been  already  made  on  this  question  in  the  two  former  sec- 
tions. In  the  present  place  I  shall  add  some  farther  illustra- 
tions from  two  very  striking  cases.  They  are  interesting  in 
many  respects,  and  particularly  as  showing  the  importance  of 
strict  medico-legal  investigation :  I  am  almost  certain  that  their 
real  nature  would  not  have  been  discovered  in  this  country. — 
The  first  I  shall  notice  occurred  not  long  ago  to  Dr  Wildberg 
of  Rostock.  Wildberg  was  required  to  examine  the  body  of 
8  girl,  who  died  while  her  father  was  in  the  act  of  chastising 
her  severely  for  stealing,  and  who  was  believed  by  all  the  bye- 
standers,  and  by  the  father  himself,  to  have  died  of  the  beat- 
ing. Accordingly,  Wildberg  found  the  marks  of  many  stripes 
on  the  arms,  shoulders  and  back,  and  under  some  of  the  marks 
blood  was  extravasated  in  considerable  quantity.  But  these 
injuries,  though  severe,  did  not  appear  to  him  adequate  to  ac- 
count for  death.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  examine  the  cavi- 
ties ;  and  on  opening  the  stomach,  he  found  it  very  much  inflam- 
ed, and  lined  with  a  white  powder  which  proved  on  analysis  to 
be  arsenic.  It  turned  out,  that  on  the  theft  being  detected  the 
girl  had  taken  arsenic  for  fear  of  her  father^s  anger,  that  she 
vomited  during  the  flogging,  and  died  in  slight  convulsions. 
Consequently,  Wildberg  very  properly  imputed  death  to  the 
arsenic.  In  this  case  the  chemical  evidence  proved  that  poi- 
son had  been  taken ;  but  an  account  of  the  symptoms  and  ap- 
pearances was  necessary  to  prove  that  she  died  of  it  *. — The 
other  case  occurred  to  Pyl  in  1783.  A  woman  at  Berlin,  who 
lived  on  bad  terms  with  her  husband,  went  to  bed  in  perfect 
health ;  but  soon  aflerwards  her  mother  found  her  breathing 
very  hard,  and  on  inquiring  into  the  cause  discovered  a  wound 
in  the  left  side  of  the  breast.  A  surgeon  being  immediately 
sent  for,  the  hemorrhage,  which  had  never  been  great,  was  check- 
ed without  difficulty;  but  she  died  nevertheless  towards  morning. 
On  opening  the  chest  it  appeared  that  the  wound  pierced  in- 
to it,  and  penetrated  the  pericardium,  but  did  not  wound  the 
heart,  and  although  the  fifth  intercostal  artery  had  been  divid- 
ed, hardly  any  blood  was  efiused  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

«  WVdbrrg.     PraktifcbesHaDdbiichfQrPhyiiker,  iii227. 
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Coufding  these  circumstances  with  the  trifling  hemorrhage  dur* 
ing  life,  and  the  fact  that  she  had  much  vomiting  and  some  con* 
▼ulsiona  immediately  before  death,  Pyl  satisfied  himself  that  she 
had  not  died  of  the  wound ;  and  accordingly  the  signs  of  corro* 
sion  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  of  irritation  in  the  stomach, 
with  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  remains  of  some  nitric  acid 
in  a  glass  in  her  room,  proved  that  she  had  died  of  poison  *. 

The  next  point  to  be  examined  under  the  head  of  the  che- 
mical evidence,  relates  to  the  causes  which  may  remove  the 
poison  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inspector.  Although  poison 
be  not  detected  in  the  body, — the  experimenter  being  supposed 
skilful,  and  the  poison  of  a  kind  which  is  easily  discovered,— » 
still  it  must  not  be  concluded  from  that  £mK  alone  that  poison 
has  not  been  the  cause  of  death.  For  it  may  have  been  all 
discharged  by  vomiting  and  purging ;  or  it  may  have  been  all 
absorbed ;  or  decomposed. 

1.  It  may  have  been  discharged  by  vomiting  and  purging. 
Thus  on  the  trial  of  George  Thom  for  poisoning  the  Mitchells, 
held  at  Aberdeen  at  the  Autumn  Curcuit  of  1821,  it  was  cleai^ 
ly  proved,  that  the  deceased  had  died  of  poisoning  by  arsenic ; 
yet  by  a  careful  analysis  none  could  be  detected  in  the  stomach 
or  its  contents ;  for  the  man  lived  seven  days,  and  during  all 
that  time  laboured  under  frequent  vomiting  f .  In  a  remarka* 
Ue  case  related  by  Dr  Soget,  arsenic  could  not  be  found 
in  the  matter  vomited  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  been 
swallowed  I ;  in  another,  which  I  have  described  lately  in  a 
paper  on  arsenic,  although  the  person  lived  only  five  hours, 
the  whole  arsenic  I  could  detect  in  the  tissue  and  contents  of 
the  stomach  did  not  exceed  a  fifteenth  part  of  a  grain  §  ;  and 
in  an  American  Journal  there  is  a  still  more  striking  case  of  a 
grocer,  who  died  eight  hours  afier  swallowing  an  ounce  of  ar- 
jenic,  and  in  whose  body  none  could  be  found  by  chemical 
analysis  j). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  singular  how  ineffectual  vomiting  proves 

*  Aufiiitze  nod  Beobachtonsen,  Ac.  U.  122. 
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bis  mother  and  his  miBtress.  His  compAniun  thought  Iig  « 
lihamming ;  but  next  morning  the  unfortunate  youth  was  found 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  moral  evidence  was  not  very  m- 
tisfactory  ;  but  that  is  of  Jittie  consequence  to  my  present  ob- 
ject. The  point  in  the  rase  I  would  particularly  refer  to  is  the 
declaration  uf  the  medical  inspector,  that  laudanum  could  not 
have  been  taken,  because  he  did  not  find  any  by  the  smell  or 
by  chemical  analysis  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  *. 

3.  Lastly,  poisons  may  nut  be  found,  because  the  excess  has 
been  decomposed. 

Vegetable  and  animal  poisons  may  be  altogether  destroyed 
by  the  process  of  digestion.  This  observation  will  explain  why 
sometimes  no  poison  could  be  found  in  cases  of  poisoning  with 
crude  opium  or  other  vegetable  solids.  A  French  [>liyaician, 
M.  Desrttelle^,  has  related  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who  died  six 
hours  and  ahalf  afler  swallowing  two  drachms  of  solid  opium,  and 
in  whose  stomach  nothing  was  found  but  a  yellowish  Huid,  quite 
destitute  of  the  smell  of  the  drug-f-. 

Some  mineral  poisons,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  lunar  cau^ 
tic,  hydrochlorate  of  tin,  are  also  decomposed  in  the  stomach. 
But  they  are  not  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  chemical  analy- 
sis. The  decomposi lion  is  the  result  of  a  chemical,  not  of  a 
vital  process  ;  and  the  basis  of  the  poison  may  be  found  in  the 
solid  contents  of  the  stomach  under  some  other  compound  fonn. 
Others  ^ain  may  be  apt  to  elude  detection  by  altering  their 
form  in  a  different  way,  namely  by  combining  with  other  sub- 
etances,  without  themselves  undergoing  decomposition.  Thus, 
it  appears  from  a  case  related  by  Mertzdorffoi  Berlin,  that,  in 
poisoning  with  sulphuric  acid,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  poi- 
eon  is  discharged  by  vomiting,  the  remainder  may  escape  dis- 
covery by  being  neutralized :  For,  although  he  could  not  find 
any  free  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  he  discovered  4  J 
grains  in  union  with  ammonia  by  precipitation  with  muriate  of 
baryuj. 

It  may  be  also  right  to  mention  another  kind  of  decomposi- 
tion which  may  render  it  impossible  to  detect  a  poison  tliat  has 

•  MnDing  ChronicU,  Jan.  fl,  1833. 
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been  really  swallowed — namely  that  arising  from  decay  of  the 
body.  In  several  recent  cases  bodies  have  been  disinterred  and 
examined  for  poison  months  or  even  years  after  death.  In  these 
and  similar  cases  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  always  to 
find  the  poison,  even  when  it  existed  in  the  stomach  immedi- 
ately after  death.  Some  poisons,  such  as  oxalic  acid,  might  be 
dissdved  and  then  exude;  others,  such  as  the  vegetable  narcotics, 
will  undergo  putrefaction ;  and  others,  such  as  prussic  acid,  are 
partly  volatilized,  partly  decomposed,  so  as  to  be  undistinguish- 
able  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  only.  The  mineral  poisons  of 
course,  those  at  least  which  are  solid,  are  not  liable  to  be  so 
dissipated  or  destroyed.  Some  authors,  indeed,  have  said,  that 
arsenic  may  disappear  in  consequence  of  its  uniting  with  hydro- 
gen disengaged  during  the  progress  of  putrefaction,  and  so  es- 
caping in  the  form  of  arseniuretted-hydrogen  gas ;  and  they 
have  endeavoured  to  account  in  this  way  for  the  non-discovery 
of  it  in  the  bodies  of  people  who  had  been  killed  by  arsenic,  and 
disinterred  for  examination  many  months  afterwards*.  But 
the  supposition  is  by  no  means  probable :  at  least  arsenic  has 
been  detected  in  the  body  fourteen  months  after  interment.  For 
fimher  details  on  this  curious  topic  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  Arsenic. 

Skction  IV. — Evidence  from  Experiments  on  AnimaU. 

Evidence  fit>m  experiments  on  animals  with  articles  suppos- 
ed to  contain  poison  is  more  equivocal  than  was  once  imagined. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  some  medical  jurists  have  not 
overstepped  the  proper  limits,  when  they  hold  it  to  constitute 
little  or  no  proof  at  all. 

.  Evidence  from  express  experiments  should  rarely  form  part 
of  a  regular  medical  inquiry  into  a  charge  of  poisoning.  For 
in  the  first  place,  to  make  sure  of  performing  an  experiment 
well  requires  more  experimental  skill  than  the  generality  of  prac- 
titioners can  be  expected  to  possess ;  then,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel,  evidence  procured  from  this  source  can  very  rarely 
be  more  than  presumptive ;  and  lastly,  if  the  quantity  of  poi- 
son in  the  suspected  substance  is  great  enough  to  affect  one  of 

*  Bachmann.    Einige  Mucilescne  genchtlicb-medizioUcbe  Abhandlungen,   son 
Schmitt,  BMhmann,  &c  p.  21. 
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the  perftct  anhnals,  it  may  be  reoognixed  to  a  certainty  by  its 
physical  or  chemical  properties. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  likely,  that,  in  an  inquiry  under- 
taken by  a  skilful  toxicologist,  he  will  put  himself  in  the  way 
of  deliyering  an  opinion  on  the  force  of  such  evidence.  But  it 
is  nerertheless  necessary  for  me  to  consider  it  in  detail,  because 
be  may  have  to  give  his  opinion  r^arding  experiments  made 
inconsiderately  by  others,  or  accidents  caused  by  domestic  ani- 
mals receiving  the  remains  of  a  suspected  dish. 

The  matter  subjected  to  trial  may  be  either  suspected  food, 
drink,  or  medicine,  or  it  may  be  the  stuff  vomited  during  life, 
or  found  in  the  stomach  after  death. 

1.  The  evidence  derived  from  the  effects  of  the  euapected 
food^  drink,  or  medicine  is  better  than  that  drawn  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  vomited  matter  or  contents  of  the  stomach.  But  an 
important  objection  has  been  made  to  both,  namely,  that  what 
is  poison  to  man  is  not  always  poison  to  the  lower  animals,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  lower  animals  are  poisoned 
by  substances  not  hurtfiil  to  man. 

A  good  deal  of  obscurity  still  hangs  over  the  relative  effects 
of  poisons  on  man  and  the  lower  animals.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies, however,  whose  mode  of  life  in  respect  to  food  closely  re- 
sembles our  own,  and  which,  according  to  the  late  innumerable 
experiments  of  Orfila,  are  affected  by  almost  all  poisons  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  ourselves,  namely  the  cat  and  dog,  but  par- 
ticularly the  latter. 

In  general  poisons  act  less  violently  on  these  animals; 
thus  two  drachms  of  opium  are  required  to  kill  a  middle-sized 
dog  *,  while  thirty-six  grains  have  killed  a  man,  and  proba- 
bly a  much  less  quantity  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  appears  that  one  poison,  alcohol,  acts  more  power- 
fully on  them  than  on  man.  There  are  also  some  poisons, 
such  as  opium,  which,  although  deleterious  to  them  as  well 
as  to  man,  nevertheless  produce  in  general  different  symp- 
toms. Yet  the  di£RBienoes  alluded  to  are  not  greater  perhaps 
than  exist  between  man  and  man  in  regard  to  the  same  sub- 
stances ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  may  be  assumed,  that,  on  the 

*  Charret^  in  Revue  Medicale  1827,  !•  514. 
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«bole»  the  eflfecis  of  poifoiis  on  man  differ  liule  from  Uhmo 
produced  on  tlie  dog  and  oat 

The  pveMnt  objection  it  generally  and  perhaps  juatly  coBh 
odfifed  a  ttranger  one,  when  it  is  applied  to  other  species  of 
animals.  But  it  must  be  confessed  after  all,  that  our  know, 
ledge  of  the  diversities  in  the  action  of  poisons  on  differoU 
animals  is  esoetdingly  ▼ague,  and  founded  6a  inaccurate  re* 
search ;  and  I  suspect,  that,  if  the  subject  is  studied  moro 
deeply,  the  greater  number  of  the  alleged  diversities  will  prove 
rather  apparent  than  real.  Both  reasoning  and  experiment» 
indeed,  render  it  probable,  that  some  orders,  even  of  the  per<r 
feet  animals,  such  as  the  Rwrnnantioj  are  much  less  sensible 
than  man  to  many  poisons,  and  especially  to  poisons  of  the  ve- 
getable kingdom.  But  so  ftr  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
cmly  accurate  inquiries  on  the  subject,  their  effects  differ  in  de- 
gree more  than  in  kind.  Some  exceptions  will  without  doubt 
be  found  to  this  statement  For  example,  oxalic  acid,  besides 
inflaming  the  stomach,  causes  violent  convulsions  in  animals,  but 
in  man  it  for  the  most  part  excites  merely  excessive  prostra- 
tbn ;  and  opium  most  generally  excites  in  man  pure  sopor,  in 
animals  convulsions  also.  Other  exceptions,  too,  exist  by  rea- 
son of  functional  peculiarities  in  certain  animals.  Thus  irri- 
tant poisons  do  not  cause  vomiting  in  rabbits  or  horses,  because 
these  animals  cannot  vomit ;  neither  do  they  appear  to  cause 
mudi  pain  to  rabbits,  because  rabbits  have  not  the  power  of 
expressing  pain  with  energy.  But  exceptions  like  these,  and 
particularly  of  the  variety  unconnected  with  functional  pe- 
culiarities, will  probaUy  prove  fewer  in  number,  and  less 
striking  than  is  imagined  by  many.  For  it  is,  on  the  othor 
hand,  well  ascertamed,  that  many,  indeed  most  of  the  active 
poisons  whose  effects  have  been  examined  by  a  connected  train 
ef  experiments,  produce  nearly  the  same  effects  on  all  animals 
whatever,  fit>m  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  per- 
fection. It  has  been  fully  proved,  that  arsenic,  copper,  mer- 
cury, the  mineral  acids,  opium,  strychnia,  veratrum  album, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  cyanogen  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
many  others.,  produce  nearly  the  same  effects  on  man,  quadru- 
peds, birds,  amphibious  animals,  and  even  on  fishes  and  insects*. 

Accordingly  there  are  cases,  in  which  the  evidence  from  ex- 

*  As  a  ipecimcQ  of  the  fague,  doultory,  aod  enoncoui  nature  of  the  iaresti. 
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periments  on  animals  with  suspected  articles  of  food,  is  unequi- 
vocal. For  example  ; — a  sexton  and  his  wife,  who  had  got  at 
bad  name  in  their  village  in  consequence  of  informing  against 
the  bailiff  for  smuggling,  and  who  were  on  that  account  shun- 
ned by  all  the  neighbours,  accused  the  bailiff  and  his  wife  of 
having  tried  to  poison  them  by  mixing  poison  with  their  bread. 
Immediately  after  eating  they  were  attacked  (they  said)  with 
sickness,  griping,  swelling,  and  dizziness ;  and  they  added,  that 
a  cat  was  seized  with  convulsions  after  eating  a  part  of  it,  had 
sprung  away,  and  never  returned.  A  large  portion  of  the  loaf 
was  therefore  sent  to  the  Medical  Inspector  of  the  district ;  who 
reported,  that  it  seemed  exactly  similar  to  another  unsuspected 
loaf, — that,  although  he  was  not  able  to  detect  any  poison,  it 
might  after  all  contain  some, — vegetable  poison  particularly ,»- 

gstioni  which  have  been  made  bj  authors  on  this  subject,  I  may  quote  some  late 
remarks  published  bj  Virey  in  the  Journal  Uoiyersel,  (vi.  2C.)  and  drawn,  he  says, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  statements  of  yarious  works.  He  states  that  arsenic,  which 
is  so  fiital  to  animals  in  general,  merely  purges  dogs  and  wolves  more  or  less ;  that 
nux  vomica  is  less  fatal  to  man  than  to  dogs ;  that  pepper  is  fiiUl  to  hogs,  parsley 
to  parrots,  the  agrostis  arundinacca  to  goats,  elder-berries  to  poultry,  chenopodium 
yulvaria  to  swine ;  that  on  the  contrary  the  goat  eats  with  impunity  hemlock,  daphne 
gnidium,  and  some  spcdes  of  euphorbia ;  that  the  eamel  eats  all  species  of  eupbor. 
bia,  the  hedgehog  cantharides,  the  horse  monkshood,  ranunculus  flammula,  buck- 
thorn  ;  asses  and  mules  white  hellebore,  swine  yew-berries ;  all  which  are  poison- 
ous to  animals  in  general.  He  does  not  state  his  authorities  for  these  facts,  but 
they  are  taken  from  authors  not  of  the  most  modern  times,  and  must  be  received, 
in  my  opinion,  with  great  reserve,  notwithstanding  the  respect  which  M.  Virey 
claims  for  the  older  writers. 

The  following  experiments  by  Profittor  Gdhier  of  the  veterinary  school  of  Lyons 
are  worth  mentioning ;  but  in  order  to  be  satisfactory  would  require  to  be  performed 
in  a  more  consecutive  train.  Muriate  of  soda  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  pounds 
causes  in  the  horse  great  disorder  and  even  death.  Calomel  has  no  effect.  The 
juice  of  rhus  toxicodendron  has  no  effect  on  the  toiipedet  either  internally  or  applied 
to  the  skin.  Ten  drachms  of  opium  cause  in  the  horse  tympanitis  and  stupor,  not 
somnolency.  Thirty -six  grains  of  opium  had  no  effect  on  a  dog.  Cantharides  does 
not  injure  the  horse  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm,  or  the  dog  in  that  of  nine  grains.  When 
the  sheep  swallows  yew-leaves  it  is  soon  seized  with  locked-jaw  and  convulsive  move, 
ments  of  the  lips  and  flanks :  in  the  horse  they  cause  dilated  pupil,  convulsive 
movements  of  the  eyes,  great  rettlessoets :  the  goat  and  dog  eat  them  with  impunity, 
[Corvisart*s  Journal  de  MMecine,  six.  15C]:  man  is  severely  affected  by  thent. 
Hyoscyamus,  stramonium,  hemlock,  and  other  narcotic  vegetables,  though  power- 
fully narcotic  to  man,  will  not  aff^  the  domestic  animals  unless  given  in  dosi-s  100 
times  as  great  as  those  given  to  man.     [Ibid,  154.] 

I  might  easily  extend  these  extracto  to  a  great  length.  But  the  result  would  be 
merely  a  mass  of  contradiction,  fVom  which  no  sound  conclusioD  could  be  drawn, 

'lerwise  the  lubject  would  have  been  diKusied  in  the  text 
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but  that  be  could  hardly  believe  it  did,  for  he  fed  a  dog,  a  cat, 
aad  a  fowl  several  days  with  it,  and  they  not  only  did  not  soffier 
any  hann,  but  even  appeared  very  fond  of  it  *.  In  this  case  it 
was  clear  that  poisoning  was  out  of  the  question. — On  the  other 
band,  the  effects  of  some  poisons  on  man  may  be  developed  so 
duuracteristically  in  animals  as  likewise  to  supply  very  pointed 
cividence.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Mary  Batcman,  an  infamous 
ftrtoiie-teller  and  charm-worker,  who  after  cheating  a  poor  f»- 
nily  for  a  series  of  years,  at  last  tried  to  avoid  detection  by 
poisoning  them,  it  was  justly  accounted  good  evidence,  that  a 
portion  of  the  pudding  and  the  honey,  supposed  to  have  been 
poisoned,  caused  violent  vomiting  in  a  cat,  killed  three  fowls, 
and  proved  fatal  to  a  dog  in  four  days,  under  symptoms  of  irri* 
tation  of  the  stomach  such  as  were  observed  in  the  people  who 
diedf. 

It  has  been  farther  objected  to  experiments  on  animals  with 
suspected  articles  of  food,  drink  and  medicine,  that  it  is  difS- 
cult  to  administer  poison  to  them  in  a  state  of  concentration, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  being  discharged  by  vomiting.  This 
objection,  however,  may  be  obviated  by  performing  the  experi- 
BMUt  in  the  way  recommended  by  Professor  Orfila.  He  makes 
a  small  opening  into  the  gullet,  previously  detached  from  its 
surrounding  connexions,  then  introduces  all  the  liquid  part  by 
a  funnel  thrust  into  the  opening,  and  next  squeeses  down  the 
solid  portions  previously  made  into  little  pellets.  Lastly,  he 
ties  the  gullet  under  the  aperture.  The  immediate  effiect  of 
the  operation  is  merely  an  appearance  of  languor ;  and  no  very 
serious  q^mptom  b  observable  till  four  or  five  days  after  the 
Qring  ci  the  gullet.  Hence  if  signs  of  poisoning  commence 
within  ferty-eight  hours,  they  are  indepcndisnt  of  the  injury 
done  by  the  operation  |.  This  process  requires  some  adroit- 
ness  to  execute  it  well.  It  cannot  be  tried  successfully  but  by 
a  practised  operator,  who,  for  reasons  already  given,  would 
hardly  ever  try  experiments  of  the  kind  with  suspected  articles. 
I  mendon  it,  therefore,  chiefly  because  it  is  the  best  mode  of 
experimenting  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary,  as  will 

*  PyVt  AafiiUze  und  BeobMhtuogen,  I  tO. 
t  Cckbraied  Trult,  yl  55. 
i  Tindoologie  Gen^rale. 
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oftcner  than  once,  and  that  a.  few  died  comstoae  *.  Facts  such 
as  these,  agreeing  so  pointedly  with  the  known  cffecte  of  the 
poifion  suspected,  appear  to  tnc  to  yield  evidence  almost  unim- 
peachable. 


The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  the  medical  witness  to 
know  under  what  circumstances  accidental  observations  or  in- 
tentional experiments  on  animals  fiirnish  satisfactory  proof. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  however,  I  have  to  add,  that 
there  is  another  purpose,  besides  procuring  direct  evidence,  to 
which  experiments  witli  animals  may  be  applied  with  great  pro- 
priety ; — namely  the  settling  digput«d  questions  regarding  tlic 
physiological  and  pathological  properties  of  a  particular  poison. 
The  science  of  toxicology  is  not  yet  by  any  means  so  perfect, 
but  in  particular  cases  topics  may  arise,  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  investigated,  and  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
by  the  espcrimcnts  alluded  to.  Experiments  on  animals  insti- 
tuted for  such  pur|H)ses  by  a  skilful  toxicologist  are  not  liable 
to  any  important  objection.  On  the  triul  of  Charles  Angus  at 
Liverpool  in  1808,  for  procuring  abortion  and  murder  by  poison, 
a  trial  of  great  interest,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  frequent- 
ly, it  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  tlie  crown  witnesses,  that 
Uic  poison  suspected,  corrosive  sublimate,  could  not  be  disco- 
vered in  the  stomach  by  certain  methods  of  analysis  i  and  that, 
although  corrosive  sublimate  is  a  powerful  irritant,  the  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach  was  not  inflamed.  But  then  it  was  proved 
by  experiments  made  by  one  of  ihcir  number,  Dr  Boslock,  that 
animals  might  be  killed  with  corrosive  sublimate  without  the 
atumach  being  inHamed,  and  without  the  poison  beiug  discuver- 
•ble  after  death  by  the  tests  he  used  in  the  case-f-.  An  attempt 
was  made  on  the  side  of  the  prisoner  to  throw  out  this  line  of 
evidence  as  incompetent,  on  the  ground  of  the  discrepant  • 
of  poisons  on  man  and  ou  the  lower  animals.  But  it  was  a 
Uitted  by  the  judge,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  only  to  illustrate  ^ 
general  physiological  fact,  and  not  to  infer  proof  of  poisoning,  u 

■  Kaapf  KKd  lUeker'i  Krituch«  Jihrliilthfr  ilci  Su>l>ariiiciliun<lc. 

\  Tiitil — Thii  ii  ■  gooil  illuHnUton.     NcTtiihclm,  ii  wilt  be  ««□  under  I] 
bead  of  llic  morbid  appcunuirci  ciuKd  by  ihi-  irriunt  clao  of  pnnoni,  lli 
lock's  (xpirinicnd.  itwugh  cvnrluuTi  u  lo  Ihc  ititlcmenl  in  ihc  twl,  di 
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Section  V. — Of  the  Moral  Evidence, 

It  is  not  «ny  part  of  my  object  to  treat  under  this  head  of 
the  moral  evidence  generally,  which  is  required  to  establish  a 
charge  of  poisoning.  But  as  it  is  well  known  that  medical 
witnesses  have,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral 
proof,  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  the  medi- 
cal and  moral  circumstances  are  always  intimately  interwoven 
and  apt  to  be  confounded  together,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
specify  those  particulars  of  the  moral  evidence,  which  either 
require  some  medical  skill  to  appreciate  them,  or  fidl  natu- 
rally under  the  cognisance  of  the  physician  in  his  quality  of 
practitioner.  I  shall  enter  into  greater  details  under  this  sec- 
tion than  may  perhaps  appear  to  the  medical  reader  necessary, 
chiefly  that  I  may  redeem  the  pledge  made  in  the  introduction 
to  the  lawyer  and  general  reader,  and  endeavour  to  show  how 
powerful  an  instrument  a  medico-legal  investigation  may  be- 
come in  skilful  hands,  for  throwing  light  on  almost  every  branch 
of  the  evidence. 

The  moral  proof  in  charges  of  poisoning  is  almost  always  cir- 
cumstantial oidy.  The  circiunstances  of  which  it  usually  consists 
relate,  1.  To  susjMcious  conduct  <m  the  part  of  the  prisoner  be- 
fine  the  event,  such  as  dabbling  with  poisons  when  he  has  no* 
thing  to  do  with  them  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  conversing 
about  them,  or  otherwise  showing  a  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
perties not  usual  in  his  sphere  of  life : — 2.  To  the  purchase  or 
possession  of  poiscm  recently  before  the  date  of  the  alleged 
crime,  and  the  procuring  it  under  false  pretences,  such  as  for 
pcHsoning  rats  when  there  are  none  on  his  premises  to  poison, 
or  finr  purposes  to  which  it  is  never  applied :— S.  To  the  admini- 
stration of  poison,  either  in  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  or  other- 
wise :-— 4*  To  the  intent  of  the  prisoner,  such  as  the  impossibility 
of  his  having  administered  the  poison  ignorantly,  or  by  acci- 
dent, or  for  beneficial  purposes,  alleged  or  not  alleged  :— ^.  To 
the  fact  of  other  members  of  the  family  besides  the  deceased 
having  been  similarly  and  simultaneously  affected  :^-6.  To  sus- 
picioiiB  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  during  the  illness  of 
the  person  poisoned, — such  as  directly  or  indirectly  preventing 
mcjdical  4Mlvioe  being  procured,or  the  relations  of  the  dying  man 
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being  sent  for,  or  showing  an  over  anxiety  not  to  leave  him 
alone  with  any  other  person,  or  attempting  to  remove  or  destroy 
articles  of  food  or  drink,  or  vomited  matter  which  may  have 
contained  the  poison,  or  expressing  a  foreknowledge  of  the  pro- 
bability of  speedy  death: — 7-  To  suBpicious  conduct  after  the 
person's  death,  such  as  hastening  the  funeral,  preventing  or  im- 
peding the  inspection  of  the  body,  giving  a  false  account  of  the 
previous  illness,  showing  an  acquaintance  with  the  real  or  sup- 
posed eftecU  of  poison  on  the  dead  body  : — 8.  To  the  personal 
drcumst&nces  and  state  of  mind  of  the  deceased,  his  death-bed 
declaration,  und  other  particulars,  especially  such  as  tend  to 
prove  iho  impossibility  or  improliahiUty  of  suicide  : — 9.  To  the 
existence  of  a  motive  or  inducement  on  the  part  of  tbe  prisoner, 
such  as  his  having  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  deceased,  or  a 
hatred  of  him,— his  succeeding  to  property  by  his  death,  or 
being  relieved  of  a  burden  by  it, — his  knowing  that  the  de- 
ceasetl  was  with  child  by  him. 

i_!pon  many  of  the  particulars  now  enumerated,  important 
evidence  may  be  derived  from  the  medical  part  of  the  investi- 
gation ;  and  not  unfrcqucntly  such  evidence  can  be  collected 
or  appreciated  only  by  means  of  a  medico-legal  inquiry. 

1  and  a.  On  the  two  first  articles,  suspicious  conduct  or  con- 
versation «n  the  part  of  the  prisoner  before  the  crime,  and  the 
possession  or  purchase  of  poison  by  him  I  have  little  or  nothing 
to  say.  The  medical  witness  may  of  course  be  asked  whether 
the  conduct  or  conversation  proved  betokens  an  acquaintance 
with  poisons  and  their  eO'ects.  And  his  opinion  may  be  refer- 
red to  regarding  the  nature  of  suspected  articles  found  in  the 
prisoner's  possession.  On  tlie  subject  of  the  purchase  of  arsenic 
under  the  false  pretence  of  [Joisoning  rats,  I  may  observe  that 
a  great  deal  more  stress  is  usually  laid  on  such  evidence  than 
it  teems  to  deserve,  as  there  arc  few  houses,  in  the  country 
particularly,  which  are  not  more  or  less  molested  by  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  little  weight  is  attached  to  the  circumstance 
of  tbe  purchaser  not  having  warned  his  household  of  poison 
being  laid,  a  fact  which  in  ray  opinion  ought  to  be  accounted 
extremely  Buspicious ;  for  so  far  as  I  have  remarked,  the  fear 
with  which  unprofessional  persons  regard  the  ccmmon  poi.soBii| 
is  sndi,  that  1  can  hardly  believe  any  master  nf  a  honse  wot 
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actnaUy  lay  poison  without  warning  tbe  wrTants  and  other  in- 
mates of  hit  having  done  so. 

3.  The  next  article,  which  relates  to  the  proof  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  poison,  will  require  some  details. 

Direct  proof  of  the  administration  of  poison  by  tbe  actual 
gtrer  is  Terj  rarely  attainable,  that  part  of  the  transaction  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  easily  concealed.  The  proof  of  this  pMit 
k  justly  accounted,  however,  a  very  important  part  of  the  evi- 
dence ;  nay  on  some  trials  the  prosecution  has  fkiled  apparenu 
ly  far  want  of  such  evidence,  although  the  case  was  complete 
in  every  other  particular.  It  is  generally  constituted  by  a  chain 
of  circumstaaoes,  and  these  are  often  strictly  medical,  as  I  shall 
now  show  by  a  few  examples. 

In  the  first  place,  very  pointed  evidence  as  to  the  individual 
who  gave  the  poison  may  be  derived  from  the  chemical  invest!- 
gation^ — ^for  example,  ftom   the  comparative  results  of  the 
analysis  of  the  poisoned  dish,  and  of  the  articles  of  which  it 
eonsisted.    I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague  Dr  Aliwn  for  the 
fUiowing  excellent  illustration  from  the  case  of  William  Muir, 
who  was  tried  and  condemned  at  Glasgow  in  1812  for  poison- 
ing his  wife.     In  the  course  of  the  day  on  nvhich  she  took  ill 
she  was  visited  by  a  former  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had 
studied  physic  a  little  in  his  youth.     He  learned  from  her  that 
Aft  had  break&sted  on  porridge  a  short  time  before  she  folt 
herself  ill,  and  that  she  suspected  the  porridge  to  have  been 
poisoned.     He  immediately  procured  the  wooden  bowl  or  cmp 
in  which  the  cottagers  of  Scotland  keep  the  portion  of  meal 
nnd  eadi  time  for  making  the  porridge ;  and  finding  in  it  some 
aseal,  with  shining  partides  interspersed,  he  wrapped  a  sample 
in  paper  and  took  the  proper  measures  for  preserving  its  identity. 
He  then  secured  also  a  sample  from  the  family  store  in  a  barrd. 
The  two  pnrods  were  produced  by  him  on  the  trial ;  and  from 
experiments  made  in  court  the  late  Dr  Cleghom  was  enaMed 
to  declare,  that  the  meal  from  the  bowl  contained  arsenic,  and 
dMt  the  meal  from  the  barrel  did  not.     These  focts,  besides 
promg  that  the  woman  had  next  to  a  certainty  taken  arsenic 
in  the  porridge,  likewise,  in  conjunction  with  other  slight  moral 
drcunutancoi,  estabtislied  that  the  pMson  had  been  n^ted  with 
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the  meal  in  the  bouse,  and  on  the  momiog  when  the  (ieccascii 
took  ill,  before  any  stranger  entered  the  house.  The  procedure 
of  this  farmer  was  precisely  that  which  ought  to  be  followed  liy 
the  medical  practitioner  in  a  similar  conjuncture. 

All  evidence  of  the  kind,  though  it  is  at  present  often  pro- 
cured from  other  sources,  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  in- 
variably collected,  if  possible,  with  the  aid  of  a  medical  person. 
If  again  a  medical  man  is  called  to  a  patient  evidently  all'ected 
vith  GUspiciouR  symptoms,  and  finds  himself  obliged  to  declare 
such  to  be  his  opinion,  his  thoughts,  as  soon  as  he  has  given 
directions  for  the  treatment,  should  be  turned  towards  that  part 
of  the  evidence,  for  the  securing  of  which  he  is  naturally  locked 
to  as  the  person  best  qualified  by  previous  education,  and  pre- 
sent opportunities.  With  this  view,  therefore,  having  aseer- 
tuned  in  what  articles  it  is  possible  for  poison  to  have  been 
administered,  he  should  at  once  endeavour  to  secure  the  re- 
mains of  the  particular  portion  partaken  of  by  his  patient,  as 
well  as  of  the  general  dish,  if  it  is  an  article  of  food,  and  of 
the  ingredients  of  which  the  dish  was  ostensibly  made,  not  for- 
getting the  salt  with  which  it  was  seasoned.  A  case  occurred 
not  long  ago  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  in  which  arsenic  was 
administered  in  porridge  by  mixing  it  with  the  salt. 

I  may  here  also  take  notice,  that  it  is  of  great  consequence, 
before  proceeding  to  analyze  such  articles,  for  esaicple  sus- 
pected dishes, — to  be  particular  in  investigating  every  thing 
connected  with  the  cooking,  serving,  and  eating  of  them.  By 
doing  so,  not  only  will  the  chemical  analysis  be  facilitated,  but 
likewise  facts  in  it  will  be  accounted  for,  which  might  otherwise 
prove  very  embarrassing,  and  even  lead  to  the  drawing  of  false 
conclusions  from  the  result  of  the  analysis.  I  may  exemplify 
what  I  now  say  by  an  incident  which  occurred  to  myself^  In 
1827  a  family  in  Portobello  were  poisoned  by  the  maid-servant ; 
and  it  was  behevcd,  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  Irick,  she  had,  while 
carrying  to  the  oven  the  beef  subsequently  used  at  dinner, 
maliciously  mixed  with  it  tartar  emetic  or  some  other  poison, 
One-half  of  the  beef  liaving  been  preserved,  and  two  persons 
of  the  family  having  been  very  severely  affected,  Dr  Turner, 
now  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  London,  to  whom  in  coojunctioft— 
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with  myself  the  case  was  remittedU  made  little  doubt  that  we 
should  discover  the  poison  by  chemical  analysis  :  But  we  did 
not  Bmg  subsequently  employed  by  the  Sheriff  to  inquire 
into  the  particulars,  I  found  that  the  poison  had  been  mixed 
with  the  gravy,  which  had  been  consumed  almost  to  the  last 
drop, — that  the  gravy  had  been  poured  over  the  beef, — that 
the  upper  half  of  the  beef  had  been  eaten, — and  that  the  re- 
mainder which  we  analysed  had  been  transferred  upon  a  di£> 
ferent  plate  from  that  on  which  it  was  served  for  dinner. 
These  particulars  accounted  suflSciently  for  the  poison  not  haviiy 
been  discovered. 

In  the  second  place,  evidence  as  to  the  person  who  admini- 
stered the  poison  may  be  procured  by  considering  the  com- 
mencement of  the  symptoms,  in  relation  to  the  time  at  which 
particular  articles  have  been  given  under  suspicious  circtmi- 
atanoes  by  a  particular  individual.  The  import  of  fiicts  of  this 
nature  can  be  properly  appreciated  only  by  the  medical  witness ; 
for  he  alone  can  be  acknowledged  as  conversant  with  the  symp- 
toms which  poisons  produce,  and  with  the  intervals  within 
which  they  begin  to  operate. 

I  believe  fiew  cases  will  occur  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
procure  evidence  of  the  kind,  when  diligently  sought  for.  It 
is  often  too  very  decisive  in  its  operation  on  judicial  proceed- 
ings. In  the  case  of  Margaret  Wiahart  tried  at  the  Perth 
Spring  Circuit  in  1827  for  poisoning  her  blind  sister,  a  man 
who  lodged  with  the  prisoner  and  cohabited  both  with  her  and 
with  the  deceased,  appeared  at  first  from  moral  circumstances 
to  be  implicated  in  Uie  crime.  He  had  left  the  house,  however, 
on  the  morning  <^  the  day  before  that,  on  the  evening  of  which 
the  deceased  took  ill;  and  he  did  not  return  till  after  her 
death.  Now  her  illness  commenced  suddenly  and  violently ; 
and  arsenic  was  the  poison  which  caused  it.  It  was  quite  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  poison  could  not  have  been  administered,  at 
least  in  a  dangerous  dose,  so  early  as  the  day  before  she  was 
taken  ill ;  and  such  I  stated  to  be  my  opinion,  on  a  reference 
from  the  Lord  Advocate.  The  evidence  being  also  otherwise 
insufficient,  the  man  was  set  at  liberty.  In  the  case  of  Mrs 
Smith  tried  here  in  February  of  the  same  year,  this  branch  of 
the  evidence  was  made  the  subject  of  question  under  more 
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doubtiiil  circumstances.  The  deceased  certainly  died  of  pai^ 
soning  with  arsenic,  and  the  prisoner  was  strongly  suspected  of 
being  the  poisoner  for  many  reasons,  and  among  others  because, 
on  the  evening  before  the  morning  on  which  the  deceased  took 
ill,  the  prisoner  gave  her  in  a  suspicious  manner  a  white-co- 
loured draught  Here  the  possibility  of  the  draught  having 
been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  must  be  admitted.  But  as 
they  did  not  appear  for  eight  hours  after  the  taking  of  the 
draught,  I  stated  in  my  evidence  that  it  was  improbable  the 
dose,  if  it  contained  arsenic  at  all,  contained  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  cause  the  violent  symptoms  and  death  which  followed  *. 

The  correspondence  in  point  of  time  between  the  appearance 
of  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  the  administration  of  suspicious 
articles  by  an  individual,  constitutes  still  more  decisive  proof 
in  a  set  of  cases,  in  which  it  is  of  great  value,  as  the  chemical 
evidence  is  generally  defective, — I  mean  those  in  which  poi- 
soning is  attempted  with  repeated  moderate  doses.  When  the 
several  renewals  or  exacerbations  of  illness  correspond  with  the 
periods  when  suspicious  articles  have  been  given  by  the  same 
individual,  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  administration 
may  be  even  tantamount  to  direct  proof.  Thus,  on  the  trial  of 
Miss  Blandy  for  the  murder  of  her  father,  it  was  proved,  that  Mr 
Blandy  on  several  occasions,  after  the  prisoner  received  certain 
suspicious  powders  fi'om  her  lover,  was  taken  ill  with  vomiting 
and  purging;  and  that  on  two  occasions  recently  before  his  death, 
when  he  got  fit>m  his  daughter  a  bowl  of  gruel  which  contained  a 
gritty  sediment,  he  was  attacked  after  a  very  short  interval  with 
pricking  and  heat  in  the  throat,  month,  stomach,  and  bowels,--^ 
with  sickness  vomiting,  gripes,  and  bloody  diarrhcBa  f.  Here 
the  proof  of  administration  by  the  prisoner  was  complete. 

4.  The  next  article  in  the  Moral  Evidence  relates  to  the 
intent  of  the  person  who  is  proved  to  have  administered  poison. 
When  the  administration  is  proved,  little  evidence  is  in  gene- 
ral required  to  establish  the  intent.  It  is  sufficient  that  the 
giver  knew  the  substance  administered  was  of  a  deadly  nature ; 
and  in  regard  to  any  of  the  common  poisons  this  knowledge  is 
sufficiently  constituted  by  his  simply  knowing  its  name. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  exact  nature  of  the  poiMm  ia 

*  RdiD.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jounul,  ixrii.  441. 
-»■  Howeirt  Sutc  Trialt,  xyiii 
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not  established  with  certainty ;  and  then  something  else  may 
be  required  to  prove  the  prisoner's  knowledge,  and  through  that 
knowledge  his  intent.  In  the  case  of  Charles  Munn,  formerly 
alluded  to,  [  p.  42,  ]  arsenic  was  the  poison  presumed  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  deceased.  But  the  purchase  or  possession  of 
it  by  the  prisoner  was  not  for  some  time  satisfactorily  established; 
adther  was  there  any  chemical  evidence,  the  deceased  having 
fired  forty  days  and  upwards  after  taking  the  poison.  It  was 
proved,  however,  that  whatever  it  was  which  had  been  administer- 
ed, the|irisoner  knew  very  well  that  what  he  gave  was  deleterious, 
because  he  persuaded  the  deceased,  who  was  pregnant  by  him, 
to  take  it  by  assigning  to  it  properties  which  no  poison  either 
possesses,  or  is  so  much  as  thought  by  the  vulgar  to  possess. 
On  one  occasion  he  persuaded  her  that  it  would  show  whether 
she  was  with  child,  and  on  another  that  it  would  prevent  people 
knowing  she  was  with  child.  In  such  cases,  then,  good  evi- 
dence may  be  derived  from  the  arguments  used  by  the  giver 
to  persuade  his  victim  to  take  the  poison ;  and  sometimes,  as 
In  the  instance  now  mentioned,  it  will  lie  with  the  medical 
witness  to  inform  the  court  whether  or  not  the  reasons  assigned 
are  ftlse. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  pleaded  by  the  prisoner  that  he  gave 
tbe  poison  by  mistake.  In  all  such  cases,  if  he  descends  to  par- 
ticulars, which  he  sannot  help  doing,  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  the  falsehood  of  the  defence  will  be  made  evident  by  the 
pamieolars  of  the  story  not  agreeing  with  other  particulars  of  the 
flUofal  or  medical  evidence.  At  present  I  must  confine  myself 
to  ineonsistencies  of  the  latter  description.  No  general  rules 
can  be  laid  down  on  the  method  of  investigating  a  case  with  a 
view  to  evidence  of  this  kind  :  I  must  be  satisfied  with  an  illus- 
tration  from  an  actual  occurrence.  On  the  trial  of  Mr  Hodgson, 
a  surgeon,  al  the  Durham  Autumn  Assizes  in  1824,  for  attempt- 
ing to  poison  his  wife,  it  was  pretty  clearly  proved,  that  pills 
oofitaining  corrosive  sublimate,  and  compounded  by  the  prisoner, 
were  given  by  him  to  her  m  place  of  pills  of  calomel  and  opium, 
Irhicfar  had  been  ordered  by  her  physician.  But  it  was  pleaded 
by  him,  that,  being  at  the  time  intoxicated,  he  had  mistaken, 
fbr  the  shop-bottle  which  contained  opium,  the  corrosive-subli- 
mate  bottle  which  stood  next  it.     This  was  certainly  an  impro- 
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bable  error,  considering  the  opium  was  in  powder,  and  the  sub- 
limate in  crystals.  But  it  was  not  the  only  one  which  he  al- 
leged he  had  committed.  Not  long  after  his  wife  took  ill  the 
physician  sent  the  prisoner  to  the  shop  to  prepare  for  her  a  lau- 
danum draught,  with  water  for  the  menstruum.  When  the 
prisoner  returned  with  it,  the  physician,  in  consequence  of  ob- 
serving it  to  be  muddy,  was  led  to  taste  it,  before  he  gave  it  to 
the  sick  lady ;  and  finding  it  had  the  taste  of  corrosive  subhmate 
he  preserved  it,  analyzed  it,  and  discovered  that  it  did  contain 
that  poison.  The  prisoner  stated  in  defence,  that  instead  of 
water  he  had  accidentally  used  for  the  menstruum  a  corrosive 
sublimate  injection,  which  he  had  previously  prepared  for  a  sailor. 
This  was  proved  to  have  been  impossible;  for  the  injection  con- 
tained only  five  grains  to  the  ounce,  while  the  draught,  which 
did  not  exceed  one  ounce,  contained  fourteen  grains  *. 

I  believe  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  as  the  medical  inquiries  pre- 
paratory to  trial  are  commonly  conducted  without  the  inspector 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  moral  circumstances  in  detail,  it 
is  rarely  possible  for  him  to  foresee  what  points  should  be  attend- 
ed to,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  intent.  But  the  case 
now  related  will  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  render  his 
inquiries  too  minute  or  comprehensive ;  and  more  particularly, 
it  establishes  the  propriety  of  ascertaining,  whenever  it  is  possible, 
not  only  the  nature  but  likewise  the  quantity  of  the  poison. 

5.  The  next  article  among  the  moral  circumstances,  which 
relates  to  the  simultaneous  illness  of  other  members  of  the 
family  besides  the  person  chiefly  affected,  depends  for  its  con- 
clusiveness almost  entirely  upon  the  researches  and  opinion 
of  the  medical  witnesses. 

The  fact,  that  several  persons,  who  partook  of  the  same  dish 
or  other  article,  have  been  seized  about  the  same  time  with  the 
same  symptoms,  furnishes  very  strong  evidence  of  general  poi- 
soning. A  few  diseases,  such  as  those  which  arise  from  infection 
or  from  atmospherical  miasmata,  may  affect  several  persons  of  a 
family  about  the  same  time ;  and  hysteria,  and  epilepsy,  have 
been  communicated  to  several  people  in  rapid  succession  f . 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sorgical  Journml,  xxii.  43& 

'I  For  A  very  striking  example  of  the  latter  description  see  Ht^eland*s  Journal  der 
Praktischen  Hcilkunde,  xii.  i.  1 10.  Fourteen  pet^le  were  seixed  about  the  iame 
time  in  a  charity  workhouse. 
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But  I  am  not  aware,  that,  among  the  diseases  which  resemble 
well  marked  cases  of  poisoning  either  with  irritants  or  with 
narcotics,  any  one  ever  originates  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  possible  for  several  persons  in  a  family  to  be  attacked  simulta- 
neously, except  through  the  merest  and  therefore  most  impro* 
bable  accident.  Cholera  perhaps  is  an  exception.  But  when 
cholera  attacks  at  one  time  several  people  living  together,  it  arises 
from  bad  food,  and  is  properly  a  variety  of  poisoning.  In  such 
cases,  too,  the  fallacy  may  in  general  be  easily  got  the  better  of, 
by  finding  that  the  store  or  stock,  from  which  the  various  arti- 
cles composing  the  injurious  meal  have  been  procured,  were  of 
wholesome  quality. 

Hence  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that,  perhaps 
if  two,  ^but  certainly  if  three  or  more  persons,  after  taking 
a  suspected  article  of  food  or  drink,  are  each  affected  with 
sjrmptoms,  furnishing  of  themselves  presumptive  evidence  of  poi- 
soning, and  have  been  seized  nearly  about  the  same  time,  and 
within  the  interval  after  eating  within  which  poisons  usually  be- 
gin to  act, — the  proof  of  poisoning  is  decisive.  Several  late 
cases  might,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  decided  by  this  rule. 
Thus  it  might  have  decided  the  important  case  of  George  Thom, 
tried  at  Aberdeen  in  1U21  for  poisoning  the  Mitchells,  and  like- 
wise that  of  Eliza  Penning,  about  whose  condemnation  so  much 
noise  was  made  in  London  in  1815.  In  both  instances,  as  will 
be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Arsenic,  the  symptoms  were  de- 
veloped so  characteristically,  that  from  them  alone,  poisoning 
with  arsenic  might  have  been  inferred  almost  to  a  certainty. 
Bat  even  if  the  symptoms  had  been  somewhat  less  characteristic, 
all  doubt  of  general  poisoning  was  set  aside  by  the  fact,  that 
fimr  persons  in  the  former  case,  and  five  in  the  latter,  were  si- 
mflarly  and  simultaneously  affected,  and  all  of  them  at  an  inter- 
val after  eating,  which  corresponded  with  the  interval  within 
which  arsenic  usually  begins  to  act. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  while  one  or  more  of  a  party  at  a 
eertun  meal  suffer,  others  escape.  Such  an  occurrence  must  not 
be  hastily  assumed  as  inconsistent  with  poison  having  been  ad- 
ministered at  that  meal.  For  the  guilty  person  may  have  slip. 
ped  the  poison  into  the  portion  taken  by  the  individual  or  indi- 
viduals affected. 
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but  inferior  in  degree.  Two  drachms  given  by  Qrfila  to  a  dog 
killed  it  in  twenty-five  minutes,  violent  vomiting  and  great 
agony  having  preceded  death.  The  stomach  was  universally  of 
a  deep  red  colour  on  its  inner  surface. 

I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  account  of  a  case  of  poison- 
ing in  the  human  subject  with  the  caustic  alkalis ;  but  the  ef- 
fects of  their  carbonates  have  been  several  times  witnessed,  and 
appear  to  resemble  closely  those  of  the  concentrated  mineral 
acids. 

The  symptoms  are  in  the  first  instance  an  acrid  burning  taste, 
and  rapid  destruction  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth ; 
then  burning  and  often  constriction  in  the  throat  and  gullet, 
with  difficult  and  painful  deglutition ;  violent  vomiting,  often 
sanguinolent,  and  tinging  vegetable  blues  green;  next  acute 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  tenderness  of  the  whole  belly ;  subset 
quently  cold  sweats,  excessive  weakness,  hiccup,  tremors  and 
twitches  of  the  extremities ;  and  ere  long  violent  colic  pains, 
with  purging  of  bloody  stools  and  dark  membranous  flakes.  So 
far  the  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases ;  but  in  their 
subsequent  course  several  varieties  may  be  noticed. 

In  the  worst  form  of  poisoning  death  ensues  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, for  example  within  twenty-four  hours,  nay  even  before  time 
enough  has  elapsed  for  diarrhoea  to  begin.  A  case  of  this  kind, 
which  has  been  very  well  described  by  Mr  Dewar  of  Dunferm- 
line, and  which  arose  from  the  patient,  a  boy,  having  acciden- 
tally suvallowed  about  three  ounces  of  a  strong  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potass,  proved  fatal  in  twelve  hours  only  *.  Here 
death  was  owing  to  the  general  system  or  some  vital  organ 
being  aiFected  through  sympathy  by  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
alimentary  canal. 

In  the  mildest  form,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Plenck  f  of  a 
man  who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  carbonate  of  potass,  the 
symptoms  represent  pretty  nearly  an  attack  of  acute  gastritis 
when  followed  by  recovery, — the  effects  on  man  being  then  ana- 
logous to  those  observed  by  Bretonneau  in  animals,  when  the 

*  lidin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joarnal,  xxx.  310. 
t  Toxicclogia,  p.  225. 
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ing  thai  ihe  gentleman  who  8u£Percd  least  had  taken  the  larger 
abaie  of  the  80up»  while  the  clergyman  had  taken  lew  than 
either  of  the  two  who  were  seised  along  with  him.  He  then 
remembered,  however,  that  in  the  district  where  the  acdd^il 
happened,  it  was  the  custom  to  use  scraped  cheese  with  the  soup 
in  question ;  and  on  inquiry  he  was  informed  that  they  had  each 
added  to  the  soup  a  quantity  of  cheese  proportioned  to  the  s^ 
yerity  of  their  illness.  Here,  therefore,  Morgagni  was  led  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  poison ;  and  accordingly,  after  the  whofai 
party  had  fortimately  recovered,  the  innkeeper  acknowledged, 
that  in  the  hurry  of  preparation,  he  had  served  up  to  his  guests 
cheese  seasoned  with  arsenic  to  poison  rats  *.  This  interesting 
anecdote  shows,  that  the  truth  in  such  cases  is  not  always  to  be 
discovered  without  minute  inquiry  and  considerable  adroitness. 

I  shall  add  one  more  example  of  the  same  nature  which  lately 
oame  undor  my  own  notice.  In  the  case  of  Mary  Anne  Alcorn, 
coavieted  here  in  the  summer  of  1827,  of  having  administered 
poison  to  her  master  and  mistress  (a  case  to  which  I  have 
already  rrferred  fiyr  another  purpose  [p.  64.]  ),  it  was  proved 
that  a  white  powder  was  introduced  in  a  suspicious  manner  into 
the  gravy  of  baked  beef,  which  gravy  was  subsequently  poured 
over  the  beef.  Now  the  master  of  the  fiunily  dined  heartily 
on  beef,  potatoes  and  rice-pudding,  and  mixed  the  greater  pari 
of  the  bee£>gravy  with  his  pudding ;  the  mistress  ate  moderate* 
ly  of  the  first  sUces  of  the  beef,  took  very  little  gravy  even  to 
die  beef,  and  none  at  all  to  the  pudding  ;  a  little  girl,  their 
niece,  dined  on  pudding  alone,  without  gravy ;  and  the  prisoner 
dined  after  the  fiimUy  on  the  beef  and  potatoes.  Accordingly, 
die  master  suffered  so  severely  as  for  two  or  three  days  to  be  in 
danger  of  his  life,  the  mistress  was  also  severely,  but  by  no 
means  so  violently  affected,  the  little  girl  did  not  suffer  at  all, 
and  the  servant  had  merely  slight  pain  and  sickness  at  stomach. 
The  evidence  thus  procured  was  exceedingly  strong,  more  parti- 
cularly, when  coupled  with  the  fiu:t,  that  the  beef  used  was  ludf 
of  a  piece,  the  other  half  of  which  had  been  used  by  the  family 
two  days  be&re,  without  any  ill  consequences. 

6.  The  next  article  of  the  moral  evidence  relates  to  suspi- 

*  Dc  Sedibus  et  Cmuu  Morboniin,  T.  h.  Kp.  lix.  7* 
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dous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  during  the  illness  of 
the  person  poisoned.  Under  this  head  I  have  merely  to  state 
what  I  conceive  to  be,  with  reference  to  the  present  branch  of 
the  proof,  the  duty  of  the  medical  practitioner  who  happens  to 
attend  a  case  of  poisoning. 

In  such  a  conjuncture  he  is  undoubtedly  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  some  delicacy.     But  on  considering  the  matter  atten- 
tively, good  reasons  will  appear  why  he  should  adopt  the  course, 
which,  I  believe,  our  courts  of  justice  will  expect  of  him,  and 
keep  some  watch  over  the  actions  of  any  individual  who  is  sus- 
pected of  having  committed  the  crime.     On  the  one  hand,  no 
one  else  is  by  education  and  opportunities  so  capable  of  remark- 
ing the  motions  of  the  different  members  of  the  family  dispas- 
sionately, without  officiousness,  and   without  being  observed. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  his  private 
duty  as  practitioner,  to  protect  his  patient  against  any  farther 
criminal  attempts,  as  well  as  part  of  his  public  duty  to  prevent 
the  matters  of  vomiting  and  other  subjects  of  analysis  from  being 
secretly  put  away  or  destroyed.     No  one  can  be  so  occupied 
without  many  accessary  particulars  coming  under  his  notice. 
And  certain  it  is,  that  on  several  trials  the  practitioner  has  con- 
tributed, with  great  credit  to  himself,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  pure  moral  proof.     For  an  example  of  discreet  and  able 
conducl^dnder  these  trying  circumstances  I  may  refer  to  that 
of  Dt  Addington^  the  chief  crown  witness,  both  on  the  medical 
and  moral  facts,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Miss  Blandy  *.     I 
need  hardly  add,  that  in  acting  as  now  recommended,  the  phy- 
sician must  conduct  himself  with  great  circumspection,  in  order 
to  avoid  giving  unnecessary  offence,  or  alarming  the  guilty 
person. 

7  and  9*  On  the  seventh  article,  which  respects  the  conduct 
of  the  prisoner  after  the  death  of  the  deceased,  and  on  the 
ninth,  which  relates  to  the  existence  of  a  motive  or  inducement 
to  the  crime,  I  have  nothing  to  say.     But  on  the 

8th  article  of  the  moral  evidence,  comprehending  the  death- 
bed declaration  of  the  deceased,  his  state  of  mind,  his  personal 
circumstances,  and  other  points  which  prove  the  possibility  or 
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impossibility  of  soicide,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
because  an  important  and  little  understood  part  of  the  practi- 
tioner's duty  is  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  proof. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  suicide  is  undoubtedly  one 
upon  which  the  medical  attendant  will  be  expected  to  throw 
some  light,  and  into  which  he  will  also  naturally  inquire  for  his 
own  satisfiMTtion.  In  doing  so  his  attention  will  be  turned  to  cir- 
cumstances purely  moral,  which  may  not  only  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  suicide,  but  may  also  criminate  a  particular  individuaL 
His  inquiries  must  therefore  be  conducted  with  discretion,  and 
for  obvious  reasons  should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
patient  himself.  They  are  to  be  conducted  not  so  much  by  put- 
ting questions,  as  by  leading  him  to  disburden  his  mind  of  his 
own  accord ;  and  it  is  well  to  be  aware  that  there  is  no  one  of 
whom  a  patient  is  so  ready  to  make  a  confident  on  such  an  oc- 
canon  as  his  medical  attendant. 

If  disclosures  of  consequence  are  made,  and  the  attendant 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  look  forward  to  the  future  judicial 
proceedings  and  to  the  probability  of  his  appearing  as  a  witness, 
he  ought  to  remember  the  general  rule  is,  that  his  accoimt  of 
what  the  patient  told  him  is  not  evidence  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
unless  it  was  told  under  the  consciousness  of  the  approach  of 
death.  Such  evidence  is  technically  called  the  death-bed  dedl^ 
ration  of  the  deceased,  and  is  justly  accounted  very  important 
Here  it  is  right  to  take  notice  of  a  part  of  the  death-bed  evi- 
dence, although  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  question  of 
suicide,  because  it  should  always  be  collected  if  possible  by  the 
medical  attendant,  and  requires  to  be  taken  with  much  greater 
care  than  I  believe  is  generally  bestowed  on  it  even  by  medical 
men, — I  mean  the  history  of  the  symptoms  previously  to  faia 
bemg  called  in.  On  this  part  of  the  history,  including  parti- 
cularly the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  illness  began,  medi* 
cal  conclusions  of  extreme  consequence  are  often  subsequently 
founded :  On  a  single  fact  or  two  may  depend  the  fate  of  the 
prisoner.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  that  such 
evidence  formed  a  part  of  the  death-bed  declaration.  If  a  fact 
derived  at  second  hand  from  the  deceased,  and  stated  too  by 
him  from  memory,  is  an  important  element  of  any  of  the  me- 
dical opinions  on  the  trial,  it  is  of  much  importance  that  the 
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information  be  procured  by  a  medical  man,  and  that  the  person 
who  procured  it,  whether  professional  or  not,  was  aware  at  the 
time  of  the  probability  of  its  becoming  important.  Such  evi- 
dence, although  not  collected  with  these  precautions,  is  ad- 
missible; but  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  witness  the 
carelessness  with  which  the  previous  history  of  cases  is  in- 
quired into  both  in  medical  and  medico-legal  practice,  that  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  put  trust  in  evidence  of  the 
kind,  unless  it  bear  marks  of  having  been  collected  with  care 
and  under  an  impression  of  its  probable  consequence.  I  shall 
enforce  what  is  now  said  by  an  example  which  lately  fell  under 
my  notice.  On  the  trial  of  Mrs  Smith  for  poisoning  her  maid- 
servant with  arsenic,  it  was  proved  that  some  drug  was  admini- 
stered by  the  prisoner  in  a  suspicious  manner  on  a  Tuesday  even- 
ing. Now  it  was  very  improbable  that  this  drug  contained  a 
&tal  dose  of  arsenic,  because  to  her  fellow-servants,  of  whom 
one  slept  with  her,  and  others  frequently  visited  her,  the  de- 
ceased did  not  appear  to  be  ill  at  all  for  eight  hoiu^  after,  or 
ioriously  ill  for  nearly  a  day.  On  the  contrary,  however,  a  sur- 
geon, who  was  called  to  see  her  cm  the  following  Saturday  a 
few  hours  before  her  death,  deposed  that,  according  to  informa- 
tion communicated  by  herself,  she  had  been  ill  with  sickness, 
vomiting,  purging,  and  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  since 
the  Tuesday  evening.  This  evidence,  if  it  could  have  been 
relied  on,  would  have  altered  materially  the  features  of  the  case, 
as  it  supplied,  what  was  defective,  namely,  proof  of  the  admini- 
stration. But  at  the  time  the  surgeon  made  his  inquiries,  he 
did  not  even  suspect  that  the  girl  laboured  under  the  effects  of 
poison.  Neither  he  therefore  nor  his  patient  could  have  been 
impressed  with  that  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  informa- 
tioa  communicated,  which  was  necessary  to  insure  its  accuracy ; 
and  it  would  consequently  have  been  rash  to  adopt  it  in  face  of 
ifiore  direct  and  contrary  evidrace.  Any  one  who  examines  the 
deluls  of  this  trial  as  I  have  reported  them,  will  at  once  see 
how  much  the  case  turned  on  the  point  now  alluded  to  *. 

*   Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxvii.  441. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  IMAGINARY,  PHETENOKP,  AVO  IMfUTSD  POISONING. 

The  present  seems  the  most  coDvenient  place  for  nolU 
cipg  the  general  mode  of  procedure  by  which  the  medical  jo- 
ris(  may  detect  cases  of  imaginary,  fagged,  and  imputed  poison- 
ing. It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  inveiCi- 
gation  of  cases  suspected  to  he  ot  such  a  kind.  But  I  shall  eft- 
deavour  to  state  the  leading  points  to  be  attended  to,  and  illus- 
trate them  by  the  circumstances  of  an  actual  exMnple  of  each  ¥1^ 
riety. 

Imaginary  poUoning  should  rarely  be  the  occasion  of  deoep- 
tioQ  or  embarrassment.  The  same  wandering  of  the  imagination, 
which  has  led  to  a  belief  of  injury  from  poison,  will  commonly 
also  lead  to  such  extravagant  notions  relative  to  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  symptoms,  as  will  infldlibly  point  out  tlie 
true  nature  of  the  case  to  a  practitioner  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  real  effects  of  poisons.  I  can  neyertheless  conceiTe 
cases  which  may  be  embarrassing,  and  certainly  in  every  in* 
stance  the  physician  should  proceed  in  his  inquiries  with  can- 
ii<m. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  first  place,  without  seeming  to 
take  up  at  once  the  conviction  of  his  patient,  he  should  scrupu- 
lously abstain  from  treating  it  lightly,  and  should  on  the  whde 
act  rather  as  if  he  suspected  poison  had  been  given.  Allow- 
ing his  patient  therefore  apparently  credit  for  the  truth  of  his 
suspicions,  the  medical  attendant  should  request  him  to  give  a 
^aH  history  of  eiisting  symptoms,  of  their  origin  and  progress, 
of  their  relation  in  point  of  time  to  various  meals,  and  of  the 
mode  and  vehicle  in  which  the  supposed  poison  was  admi-^ 
nistered.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  an  unprofossional  person  to 
go  through  such  a  narrative  without  stating  many  circum- 
stances which  are  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  poison- 
ing generally,  and  still  more  of  the  administration  of  a  particu^ 
Ur  poison. 

I  lately  met  with  an  instance  of  imaginary  poisoning,  the 
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ture  of  vhich  was  thus  at  once  made  obvious  by  a  host  of  im- 
possibilities in  the  narrative  of  the  patient.  She  was  an  elderly 
lady  who  had  certain  expectancies  on  the  death  of  a  relation, 
and  who  conceived  that  the  family  of  her  relative  had  resolved 
to  defraud  her  of  her  supposed  rights.  She  afterwards  imagined 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  her,  and  camphor  was  the 
poison  she  fixed  on  as  the  article  which  had  been  administered. 
In  its  general  or  moral  particulars  the  narrative  was  all  plausible 
and  'suspicious  enough ;  but  unluckily  for  its  consistency,  she 
stated  that  the  poison  could  only  have  been  given  in  wine, — that 
she  did  not  remark  any  particular  taste  in  the  wine, — that  her 
illness  did  not  begin  till  the  day  after  she  took  it ;  and  although 
she  alleged,  without  any  leading  question  on  my  part,  that  cam- 
phrous  perspiration  was  exhaled  on  the  subsequent  day,  the  whole 
train  of  the  symptoms  differed  entirely  in  every  other  respect  from 
a  case  of  poisoning,  and  resembled  closely  in  their  origin  and 
progress  a  case  of  slight  general  fever.  The  incompatibility  of 
her  story  with  the  idea  of  poisoning  with  camphor  will  be  rea- 
dily understood  by  referring  to  what  is  afterwards  said  of  the 
effects  of  that  substance. 

Feigned  or  Pretended  Poisoning  will  be  much  more  apt  to 
escape  suspicion,  and  when  suspected  is  commonly  much  more 
difficult  to  develope  satisfactorily ;  because  the  actor  has  it  in 
his  power  to  lay  his  plans  with  care,  and  even  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  the  poison  whose  effects  he  in- 
tends to  feign.  Still  he  can  rarely  enact  his  part  so  well  as  to 
deceive  a  skilful  physician  both  by  existing  symptoms  and  by 
his  history  of  their  origin  and  progress ;  and  much  less  can  he 
contrive  his  scheme  so  adroitly  that  it  shall  not  be  unfolded  by 
the  refinements  of  chemical  analysis. 

The  investigation  of  such  a  case  will  be  directed  of  coursein  the 
first  instance  to  the  state  and  progress  of  the  symptoms.  Here, 
as  in  the  instance  of  imaginary  poisoning,  it  is  of  moment  to  con- 
ceal from  the  individual  the  suspicion  entertained  of  his  false- 
hood. For  even  if  a  person  who  has  actually  taken  poison 
knows  he  is  suspected  of  feigning,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
might  try  to  mend  his  story  with  impossibilities,  and  so  lead  the 
physician  into  error.  In  a  case  of  feigned  poisoning  an  excel- 
lent mode  of  investigation  is,  after  hearing  out  the  individual's 
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own  story,  to  put  a  number  of  questions  involving  an  alterna- 
tive answer,  one  alternative  being  compatible  and  the  other  in- 
compatible with  the  alleged  nature  of  his  illness.  No  unprofes- 
sional person  could  stand  such  a  system  of  interrogation,  if  sIuU 
fully  pursued.  Not  only  will  his  answers  be  often  wrong ;  but 
likewise  his  manifest  perplexity  how  to  answer  will  of  itself  su^ 
ply  evidence  of  his  falsehood. 

In  the  next  place,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  chemi- 
cal analysis.  A  person  who  feigns  poisoning  will  commonly  pro- 
duce the  poisoned  remains  of  a  dish,  or  some  other  article,  which 
he  re{Mresents  himself  to  have  swallowed.  Sometimes  the  sub* 
stance  contained  in  it  will  prove  on  analysis  not  to  be  poison 
at  all,  as  in  an  instance  I  remember  reading  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
London  paper  of  pretended  jioisoning  wiih  arsenic,  where  the 
dregs  of  a  bowl  of  gruel  contained  not  arsenic  but  finely  pound- 
ed glass.  Sometimes  the  quantity  of  a  real  poison  contained  in 
the  remains  of  a  dish  may  indicate  in  what  was  swallowed  a  pro- 
portion wholly  incompatible  with  the  mildness  of  the  symptoms. 
Sometimes  the  matters  of  vomiting,  even  the  very  first  matter 
vomited,  may  not  contain  any  of  the  alleged  poison.  Sometimes 
poison  actually  contained  in  alleged  matters  of  vomiting  yields 
compounds  during  analysis  which  are  not  animalized,  showing 
that  it  never  was  in  the  stomach.  Sometimes  the  quantity  of 
poison  contained  in  the  alleged  matters  of  vomiting  is  greater 
than  that  alleged  to  have  been  taken.  Sometimes  the  quantity 
contained  in  the  first  matter  vomited  is  less  than  that  contained 
in  what  is  vomited  or  said  to  be  vomited  subsequently.  By 
these  and  many  other  such  inconsistencies  the  falsehood  of  the 
story  may  be  unequivocally  substantiated. 

The  following  example,  which  came  lately  under  my  notice, 
will  illustrate  some  of  the  rules  now  laid  down.  A  young  mar- 
ried female,  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  having  been 
discovered  by  her  friends  to  be  secretly  addicted  to  dram-drink- 
ing, appeared  to  be  much  annoyed  in  consequence  of  the  disco- 
very ;  and  one  evening  was  found  apparently  very  ill  by  her 
husband  on  his  return  from  work.  She  represented  that  she 
had  taken  arsenic  with  a  view  to  self-destruction,  that  she  was 
in  great  torture,  and  that  she  was  sure  she  would  soon  die.  It 
was  accordingly  found,  on  reference  to  a  neighbouring  apothe- 
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cury,  that  she  had  the  same  forenoon  parchased  about  a  dradhm 
and  a^half  of  arsenic  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  poisoning  rats ; 
and  in  the  bottom  of  a  tea-cup,  in  which  she  said  she  mixed  it 
there  was  left  a  small  quantity  of  white  powder,  that  proved  on 
analysis  to  be  pure  oxide  of  arsenic.     Notwithstanding  these 
strong  flicts,  the  mildness  of  the  symptoms  and  the  composure 
with  which  she  complained  of  her  tortures  led  her  friends  to 
suspect  she  was  feigning.     On  investigating  her  case  I  first 
found,  in  further  corroboration  of  her  story,  that  the  powder  was 
lldwhere  to  be  found.     But  she  then  stated  in  reply  to  questions 
involving  an  alternative  answer,  that  the  arsenic  had  a  sour  taste, 
and  that  the  pain  began  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  «nd 
spread  upwards.  She  likewise  said  that  she  vomited  a  mouthful 
or  two  into  a  chamber-pot  twenty  minutes  after  taking  the  poi- 
son, that  she  vomited  no  more  till  the  apothecary  was  sent  for 
who  gitve  her  emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  carefully  preserving 
the  chscharges,  and  that  she  only  vomited  when  emetics  were 
given.     When  I  first  saw  her,  five  hours  after  the  alleged  date 
of  the  taking  of  the  arsenic,  the  skin  was  warm  and  moist,  the 
face)  full  and  flushed,  the  pulse  frequent  and  firm,  the  muscular 
sttcngth  natural.      The  chamber-pot  contained  only  a  small 
quantity  of  the  fseces  of  a  child  and  apparently  a  little  water, 
bdt  no  matters  of  vomiting,  and  no  white  powder.     The  fluid 
^scharged  in  presence  of  the  apothecary  was  found  on  careful 
analysis  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  zinc,  but  not  an  atom  of 
atsenic.     She  gradually  recovered  from  the  illness  under  which 
she  laboured  at  the  time  T  saw  her,  and  in  two  days  she  admit- 
ted she  was  quite  well,  but  continued  to  insist  that  she  had  tak- 
en the  poison,     ilf.  Tartra  has  related  a  singular  case  of  the 
same  kind,  where  a  young  woman  feigned  poisoning  with  nitric 
add,  and  was  not  detected  for  several  days  *. 

Imputed  PoUoning  differs  in  most  eases  firom  feigned  poison- 
ing only  in  so  far  as  the  symptoms  which  are  feigned  are  im- 
puted to  the  agency  of  another  individual.  Such  cases  are  to 
be  iifvestigated  precisely  as  other  cases  of  feigned  poisoning. 

The  imputation  of  the  crime  of  poisoning  by  feigning  the 
symptoms  and  contriving  that  poison  shall  be  detected  in  the 
qtiarters  where  in  actual  cases  it  is  usually  sought  fcnr^  has,  I  be- 

*  Sur  TEmpoiionoement  par  Uadde  nitriqae,  p^  S 13. 
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liere,  been  attempted  oftener  than  once.  The  only  authentic 
instance,  however,  of  which  the  particulars  have  reached  me^ 
occurred  on  the  trial  of  Samuel  Whalley,  related  by  me  late- 
ly in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  *.  It  ia  a 
striking  example  of  the  power  of  science  in  eliciting  the  truth, 
and  redounds  highly  to  the  credit  of  Mr  Thachrah^  the  medi- 
cal gentleman  who  conducted  the  investigation.  In  the  preent 
place  I  shall  merely  notice  the  heads  of  the  case  to  illustrate  tibe 
general  plan  of  procedure  in  such  circumstances. 

WhaUey  was  indicted  at  York  Spring  Assises  in  1891  Ibr 
malicbusly  administering  arsenic  to  Martha  King,  who  wis 
prqpmnt  by  him.  The  woman  King  swore,  that  the  prismiev, 
after  twice  trying,  but  in  vain,  to  pevail  on  her  to  take  dtogs 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion,  sent  her  a  present  tff 
tarts,  of  which  she  ate  one  and  a-half, — that  in  half  an  hour  she 
was  seised  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  some  irritant 
poison, — and  that  she  continued  ill  for  a  long  time  after.  Mr 
Thackrah  found  arsenic  in  the  tarts  that  remained  untouched, 
and  likewise  in  some  matter  that  was  vomited  in  his  presence 
after  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  as  well  as  in  other  mat- 
ters of  vomiting  which  were  preserved  for  him  between  his 
first  and  second  visits.  Her  appearance,  however,  did  not  cor- 
respond with  the  complaint  she  made  of  her  8u£Perings,  her  pulse 
and  tongue  were  natural,  and  on  careful  investigation  the  fol- 
lowing inconsistencies  were  farther  detected.  1 .  She  said  she 
felt  a  coppery  taste  in  the  act  of  eating  the  tarts,  a  taste  which 
arsenic  certainly  never  possesses.  2.  From  the  quantity  of  ar- 
senic in  the  tarts  which  remained  she  could  not  have  taken 
above  ten  grains,  while  even  after  repeated  attacks  of  vomiting, 
the  alleged  matter  subsequently  preserved  contained  nearly  fif. 
teen  grains.  3.  The  first  matters  of  vomiting  contained  only 
one  grain,  while  the  matter  alleged  to  have  been  vomited  subse- 
quently contained  fifteen  grains.  4.  The  time  at  which  these 
fifteen  grains  were  alleged  to  have  been  vomited  was  not  till  be- 
tween two  and  three  hours  after  the  symptoms  began;  in 
which  case  the  symptoms  would  before  that  time  have  been  vio- 
lent.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  and  the  prosecutor  and  ano- 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Soigical  Journal,  zxix.  19. 
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ther  woman  who  corroborated  her  deposition  afterwards  admit- 
ted that  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  impute  the  crime 
to  him,  because  he  had  deserted  her  on  finding  that  she  was 
too  intimate  with  other  men. 

It  has  also  been  alleged,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
impute  the  crime  of  poisoning  by  introducing  poisonous  substan- 
ces into  the  body  after  death  ;  and  although  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  actual  instance  of  such  ingenious  atrocity  men- 
tioned by  authors,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  quite  possible ; 
and  the  medical  jurist  must  therefore  be  prepared  for  the  re- 
quisite investigations.  Every  case  may  be  clearly  made  out 
by  attending  to  the  relative  effects  of  poisons  on  the  dead  and 
on  the  living  tissues ; — a  subject  which  will  receive  some  notice 
under  the  bead  of  the  principal  poisons  in  common  use. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OK  POISONS. 

A  FTEK  the  prelimiBary  observations  on  General  Poisoning,  I 
proceed  next  to  treat  of  Poisons  Indiyidually.  The  subse- 
quent remarks  will  be  confined  in  great  measure  to  the  most 
common  poisons,  which  will  be  examined  minutely.  The 
rest  being  mere  objects  of  curiosity,  and  hardly  ever  taken  by 
man  either  intentionally  or  accidentally,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  their  leading  properties. 

The  Classification  of  Poisons  has  hitherto  defied  the  ingenuity 
of  tozicologists.  Formerly  they  were  contented  with  arranging 
them  in  three  great  classes,  according  as  they  are  derived  from 
the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  the  di£* 
ficulty  of  classifying  them  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  Dr 
Beck,  the  latest  author  in  English  medical  jurisprudence,  has  re- 
turned  to  that  old  and  crude  arrangement.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  only  sound  basis  of  arrangement  in  a  system  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  is  their  action  on  the  animal  economy ;  for  such  a 
classification  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  useful  in  practice.  Now, 
when  we  consider  what  has  been  said  on  their  mode  of  action, 
and  the  symptoms  produced  in  consequence  of  that  action,  it 
-  must  at  once  be  perceived,  that  no  system  founded  on  either  of 
these  circumstances  can  be  logically  correct,  or  constitute  a 
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practical  distribution.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  if  their 
mode  of  action  could  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  arrangement ; 
but  both  reasoning  and  experience  have  proved  this  to  be  im- 
practicable. One  very  distinct  class  indeed  might  be  formed 
of  purely  Local  poisons,  comprehending  the  mineral  acids,  the 
fixed  alkalis,  and  one  or  two  of  their  chemical  compounds. 
But  then,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  other  poisons  which  act  lo- 
cally, have  also  a  general  or  remote  action ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  few  of  the  latter  description  which  do  not  like- 
wise act  locally.  Hence  if  all  those  which  possess  this  double 
action  were  arranged  in  one  class,  the  class  would  include  nine- 
tenths  at  least  of  the  known  poisons;— so  that,  in  truth,  the  labour 
of  classification  would  still  remain  to  be  overcome.  An  attempt 
to  form  a  classification  of  this  kind  has  been  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished  author,  Dr  Paris.  His  proposed  toxicological  sys- 
tem will  be  seen  in  his  work  on  Pharmacology,  and  likewise  in 
that  more  recently  published  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The 
system  he  proposes  can  hardly  be  made  practically  available ; 
imd  the  author  himself  seems  sensible  of  its  inadequacy,  as  he 
baa  not  followed  it  in  any  of  bis  writings. 

It  would  be  equally  or  even  more  fruitless  to  attempt  an 
arrangement  of  poisons  according  lo  their  medium  of  aolion ; 
fbr  no  sure  and  ready  criterion  is  known  by  which  in  any  given 
ease  a  poison  acting  by  direct  transmission  of  an  impulse  aloi^ 
the  nerves  can  be  distinguished,  fiom  onj^  that  acta  by  previous- 
\y  tinting  the  blood. 

Neither  is  the  embarrassmeiit  of  the  toncolegisi  materially 
less,  if  he  attempts  to  dassify  poisons  aooording  to  the  symptoms 
they  induce  in  man.  This  is  the  principle  now  generally  follow- 
ed, and  that  which  in  common  with  others  I  shall  pursue.  But 
libe  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  that  the  partitions  which 
separate  the  classes  from  each  other  are  exceedingly  slight,  and 
Ikal  a  vast  number  of  the  individual  poisons  might  bo  arranged 
without  impropriety  in  either  of  two  classes. 

The  preceding  statements  will  be  sufRcient  to  prove  that  it  is 
impossible  to  found  a  good  system  of  arrangement  on  the  only 
basis  which  can  be  acknowledged  philosophical  and  practically 
useAiI ;  and  consequently,  that,  as  the  science  of  toxicology  now 
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strndB,  we  must  altogether  desptir  of  fonmng  one  that  shall  be 
even  moderately  satisfactory. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  best  which  has  been  hitherto  proposedt 
is  that  first  adopted  by  Profeswr  Orfila  in  the  Outlines  of  his 
Course  of  Legal  Medicine  published  in  18S1,  and  in  his  Essay 
cm  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning  and  Asphyxia,  being  a  modifU 
catioB  of  the  anangement  proposed  seme  time  before  by  Fodmi 
in  tbe  second  edition  of  hia  great  work  on  Medical  Jurispn»- 
dsDce.  Orfila  diridea  Poisons  into  four  classes  the  Irritaols^ 
Nareoties,  Narootico-acrids,  and  Septics  or  Putrefiants. 

The  class  of  Irritants  should  include  all  poisons  whose  nk 
or  predominating  symptoms  are  those  of  irritation,  or  infiam- 
mation ;  the  Narcotics  those  which  produce  stupor,  definum, 
sind  other  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system ;  the  Nar- 
cotioo-acrids  those  which  cause  sometimes  irritation,  sometimes 
narcotism,  sometimes  both  together;  and  the  Seplics  those 
which  give  rise  to  putre&ction  in  the  Uving  body.  While  the 
superiority  of  this  arrangement  over  every  previous  method  maal 
be  admitted,  the  phjrsiologist,  nevertheless,  cannot  foil  to  be 
surprised  that  in  the  present  day  Professor  Orfila  should  haivsi 
retained  such  a  dass  of  poisons  as  the  Putrefiants.  For 
aasoredly  no  poison  can  cause  putrefaction  in  the  living  body  ; 
and  in  tbe  sense  in  which  be  seems  to  understand  the  ien^. 
it  might  justly  comprehend  many  of  the  most  chamcttiin* 
tie  exaaptes  of  the  Irritant  dass  of  peiaens.  I  shall  there- 
fove  discnd  the  septics  altogether ;  and  a  place  may  easily  hfr 
iNwd  for  then  in  one  of  tbe  three  other  dbwses  of  Irnkani^^^ 
Kmrm^e^j  and  NmreUko-acridi. 

The  class  of  Irritant  poisons  comprehends  both  those  which, 
have  a  purely  local,  initating  action,  and  likewise  many  wUdi 
also  not  remotely,  but  whose  most  prominent  feature  cf  actissi 
ie  the  inftumnation  they  excite  wherever  they  are  qiplisd. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON  IRRITANT  POISONS  GENERALLY. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  introduce  the  subject  of  the  irritant 
poisons  by  relating  their  general  symptoms  and  morbid  appear* 
anoes,  and  contrasting  these  with  the  symptoms  and  morbid  ap- 
pearances of  the  natural  diseases  which  are  chiefly  liable  to  be 
oonfeunded  with  irritant  poisoning,  or  mistaken  for  it. 

Section  I. — Of  the  Symptoma  of  the  Irritant  Class  of  Poi- 
sonSy  compared  with  the  symptoms  of  various  natural  dis* 
eases. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  the  irritating  poisons,  when  taken 
internally,  are  those  of  violent  irritation  and  inflammation  of 
one  or  more  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  mouth  is  frequently  afiected,  especially  when  the  poi- 
son is  easily  soluble,  and  when  it  possesses  a  corrosive  as  well 
as  irritating  power.  The  symptoms  referrible  to  the  mouth  are 
pricking  or  burning  of  the  tongue,  redness,  swelling,  ulceration 
both  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the  palate  and  lining  membrane  of 
the  cheeks. 

The  throat  and  gullet  are  still  more  frequently  afiected ;  and 
the  affection  is  for  the  most  part  burning  pain,  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  constriction  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and 
always  with  redness  of  that  part  of  the  throat  and  gullet  which 
is  visible.  The  affection  of  the  throat  and  mouth  precedes 
every  other  symptom  when  the  poison  is  an  active  corrosive, 
and  more  particularly  when  it  is  either  a  fluid  poison  or  is  easily 
dissolved.  Nay  sometimes  burning  pain  of  the  mouth,  throat, 
and  gullet  occurs  during  the  very  act  of  swallowing.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  poison  is  soluble  with  difficulty,  and  is  only  an 
irritant,  not  a  corrosive,  and  still  more  if  it  is  only  one  of  the 
feebler  irritants,  the  throat  is  frequently  not  affected  sooner 
than  the  stomach,  occasionally  not  at  all. 

The  stomach  is  the  organ  which  suffers  most  invariably  from 
the  operation  of  the  irritant  poisons.  The^ymptoms  referrible  to 
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their  opertdon  on  it  are  acute  and  generally  burning  pain,  some- 
timea  famctnating  or  pricking  pain,— sickness,  vomiting,  tender- 
neai  on  pressure,  tension  in  the  upper  part  of  the  belly,  occa- 
sbnally  swelling.  Of  these  symptoms  the  sickness  is  general* 
ly  the  first  to  derelope  itself  In  the  insUnce  of  corrosive  ir- 
ritants  the  pain  commonly  commences  along  with  it  The  mat- 
ter Tomited  is  at  first  the  contenU  of  the  stomach,  afterwards 
tough  mucus,  streaked  often  with  blood  and  mingled  with  bile, 
frequently  doU  of  purer  blood.  The  powerful  corrosives  affeel 
the  stomach  the  moment  they  are  swallowed  ;  the  irritants 
which  are  either  liquid  or  very  soluble  also  afiect  it  very  soon ; 
but  the  more  insoluble  irritants,  such  as  arsenic,  generally  do 
notbq^  to  act  till  half  an  hour  or  even  more  than  a  whole  hour 
has  dapaed.  The  stomach  may  be  afiected  without  any  other 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  partidpating  in  the  injury ;  but 
mudi  more  frequently  other  parts  sufier  also,  and  in  particular 
the  intestines. 

The  action  of  the  irritant  poisons  on  the  intestines  is  marked 
by  the  pain  of  the  stomach  extending  over  the  whole  belly, 
sometimes  even  to  the  very  anus.  This  pain,  like  that  of  the 
stomach,  is  often  a  sense  of  burning  ;  but  it  is  also  firequently  a 
priddng  or  tearing  pain,  and  still  more  frequently  a  twisting 
and  intermitting  pain,  like  that  of  colic.  It  is  seldom  attend* 
ed  with  swelling,  but  frequently  with  tension,  and  tenderness  of 
the  whole  belly ;  and  at  times  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  mu« 
cous  coat  of  the  intestines  is  dearly  indicated  by  excoriation  of 
the  anus  and  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  which  is  of  a  bright  red 
colour.  The  pain  of  the  bowels  is  most  generally  attended  by 
purging,  rarely  with  constipation,  frequently  with  tenesmus.  The 
matter  discharged  after  the  alimentary  and  fc&culent  contents 
have  passed,  is  chiefly  a  mucous  fluid,  often  abundant,  often  al- 
so streaked  with  blood  or  mixed  with  considerable  quantities  of 
blood.  In  some  cases  the  intestines  are  afiected  when  no  other 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  affected,  not  even  the  stomach. 
But  much  more  generally  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  affect- 
ed together. 

In  a  few  very  aggravated  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  irritants 
the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  throat  to 
the  anas,  is  affected  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
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The  symptoiBB  now  briefly  raumersted  are  accompanied  in 
I  dinost  eveiy  instance  irith  great  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
—quick,  feeble  pulse — excessive  prostration  of  strength,  cold- 
lees  and  clammy  moisture  of  the  skin. 

The  other  symptoms,  which  are  often  united  with  the  fore- 
I  going,  do  not  belong  to  the  Irritants  as  a  class.  I  am  almoBt 
induced,  however,  to  mention  among  the  symptoms  of  the  Class 
those  of  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  windpipe  and  lungs, 
and  those  of  irritation  in  the  urinary  organs.  A  great  number 
ef  the  Irritant  poisons  cause  lioarseness,  wheezing  respiration, 
ud  other  signs  which  indicate  the  spreading  of  the  indanim». 
lion  of  the  throat  to  the  windpipe ;  some  likewise  cause  darting 
poins  throughout  the  chest ;  and  not  a  few  are  very  apt  to  causo 
strangury  and  other  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  urinary  pa»- 
Mges. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  irritants  when  they  are  applied  eitemaJIy 
little  need  be  said  at  present.  Their  most  striking  external 
•ymptoms  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  one  of  the  orders 
of  this  class,  the  Vegetable  Acrids.  In  the  Chapter  on  the  Lin- 
eal action  of  poisons  some  account  was  given  of  the  sevoral 
effects  which  are  produced  by  the  application  of  poisons  to  the 
dcin.  It  is  there  stated  that  some  produce  merely  redness, 
that  others  cause  blistering,  that  others  bring  out  a  crop  of 
dcep-scatcd  pustules,  that  others  corrode  the  tissues  chemi- 
cally, and  so  give  origin  to  a  deep  slough,  and  that  others  e 
ate  spreading  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  ,_ 
skin  and  between  the  muscles. 

Such  is  a  general  Tiew  of  the  symptoms  caused  by  the  irritant 
poisons.  This  topic  will  be  afterwards  taken  up  in  detail  under 
the  head  of  the  several  species.  At  present  an  important  subject 
remains  for  consideration,  namely,  the  natural  diseases  whose  ct 
fects  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  poison.  The  remarks 
now  to  be  made  might  be  extended  to  many  diseases.  In 
fact,  they  might  be  extended  to  all  diseases  which  prove  fatal 
suddenly,  for  all  such  diseases  arc  apt  in  peculiar  circumstances 
to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning,  Rut  I  shall  limit  my- 
self to  those  which  occasion  the  greatest  embarrassment  to  the 
medical  jurist,  and  which  arc  most  likely  to  come  under  hia 
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nrnew  m  eonrti  tf  kw.  'I'btjr  ire  Ae  flJlowiiiy  im  DiiWiiioa 
and  rapture  of  cbe  tlomieh  i  mptiire  of  the  iliuideniifli  (  dM 
«ffictt  of  dnttkin^  cold  wiier  \  bilioui  tomitfatg  itid  cholit» ; 
influiiinstioii  tit  the  BtonMth ;  ififluiSMition  of  the  inteiftiiMt  | 
iBflMunuitioA  of  the  perltottMUiii  (  upoiiUtieouB  porfoTMioll  of 
tho  tloaiaoh  i  ttMbMUi  and  hibmotetne^ :  oolie,  ilito  paslhNl 
wd  obstnieeed  uiteitiM» 

1.  DMeiMiofi  f/ike  i^/omadk.-'-^ere  dUtoosioii  of  the  ito^ 
BMch  ftxMn  excesave  gluttony  may  caiite  tuddea  death.  Oo* 
mrallj  indeed  the  ^mptoaifl  and  appearance*  in  the  dead  body 
Aow  that  death  is  the  oonaequence  of  apoplexy ;  but  aometimei 
not  In  order  not  to  breiJc  the  continuity  of  my  remarka  ott 
the  diteaiet  of  die  stomach  which  imitate  poisoning,  it  may  be 
uicAd  to  consider  in  the  present  place  all  the  varieties  o£  tii# 
effects  of  dinension. 

IfTffesriYe  disisn^A  of  the  stomach,  then,  sometimes  causes 
ioddM  death  by  inducing  apoplexy,  which  is  commonly  of  tb^ 
coi^estive  kind, — ^that  is,  without  rupture  of  vessels.  M^rmi 
has  rdated  an  instructive  case  of  this  kind.  A  man  in  good 
healdi,  while  greedily  devouring  an  excellent  dinner,  becaasf 
snddenly  bhie  and  bloated  In  the  face ;  a  cUmmy  sweat  broke 
ont  over  his  body ;  and  he  died  almost  immediately.  On  dia^ 
section  the  stomach  was  found  enormously  distended  with  fbod^ 
and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  so  gorged,  that  the  brain  i^ 
peared  too  large  to  be  contained  within  the  skull  ^. 

But  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  death  from  distension  i$ 
the  consequence  not  always  of  apoplexy, — but  sometimes  also 
of  n  inipiwssion  m  the  stomach  itself.  Sir  ih^rard  Hmm 
fdates  the  ease  of  a  child,  who,  being  left  by  its  nurse  beside  an 
apple-pye^  was  found  dead  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  iii 
whose  body  no  afqwarance  of  note  could  be  discovered,  excej^ 
sMrmous  distension  of  the  stomach  with  the  pye.— A  sdUtt 
more  distinct  cate  in  point  forms  the  subject  of  a  medico-l^gnl 
report  by  WUdberg.  A  corpulent  gentleman  died  suddenly 
fifteen  minutes  after  dinner ;  and  as  he  Uved  on  bad  terms  widt 
his  wife,  a  suspicion  arose  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  liie 
wife  said  that  he  fell  asleep  immediately  after  dinner ;  but  haA 
not  aiept  many  seconds,  when  he  suddenly  awoke  in  great 
I,  caDed  out  for  fresh  air,  exclaimed  he  was  dying,  and 

•  DictioiiBtire  to  Sdaocet  M^kalM,  Art  fniigeitknh  p.  374. 
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actually  expired  before  his  physician,  who  was  instantly  sent 
for,  could  arrive.  Wildberg  found  the  stomach  so  enormously 
distended  with  ham,  pickles,  and  cabbage-soup,  that,  when  the 
belly  was  laid  open,  nothing  could  be  seen  at  first  but  the  sto- 
mach and  colon.  Some  white  powder  was  found  on  the  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach,  and  it  was  at  first  suspected  to  be  arsenic  ; 
but  it  proved  on  analysis  to  be  merely  magnesia,  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  frequently.  The  diaphragm  was  pushed 
high  into  the  chest  by  the  distended  stomach.  There  was  not 
any  particular  congestion  in  the  brain.  Wildberg  very  proper- 
ly ascribed  death  to  simple  over-distension  of  the  stomach  *. 
In  all  such  cases  the  symptoms  may  be  suspicious ;  but  when 
carefully  considered  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  resemble  closely 
the  efiects  of  irritant  poisoning ;  and  at  all  events  the  appear- 
ances in  the  dead  body  will  at  once  distinguish  them. 

2.  Rupture  of  the  Stomach  is  not  a  common  occurrence ; 
but  it  sometimes  imitates  closely  in  its  symptoms  the  efiects  of 
the  irritant  poisons. 

It  is  generally  the  consequence  of  over-distension,  combined 
with  efforts  to  vomit.  On  account  of  the  abrupt  turn  which  the 
gullet  makes  in  entering  an  excessively  distended  stomach,  the 
cardia  or  opening  of  the  gullet  into  the  stomach  becomes  valved, 
and  the  contents  cannot  be  discharged  by  vomiting.  A  striking 
case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Dr  Lallemand  in  his  Inaugural  Dis- 
sertation at  Paris  in  1818.  A  woman  convalescent  from  a  long 
attack  of  dyspepsia,  being  desirous  to  make  amends  for  her  long 
privations  as  to  diet,  ate  one  day  to  satiety.  Ere  long  she  was 
seized  with  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  fruit- 
less efforts  to  vomit.  Then  she  all  at  once  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  exclaimed  that  she  felt  her  stomach  tearing  open  ; 
afterwards  she  ceased  to  make  efibrts  to  vomit,  soon  became  in- 
sensible, and  in  the  course  of  the  night  she  expired.  In  the 
fore  part  of  the  stomach  there  was  a  laceration  five  inches  long, 
and  a  great  deal  of  half-digested  food  had  escaped  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  coats  of  the  body  of  the  stomach 
were  healthy  ;  but  the  pylorus  or  opening  into  the  intestines 
was  indurated  ;  which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  dyspepsia. 

In  other  cases  of  death  from  rupture  the  laceration  is  caused 

•  Praktifrhet  Hardbuch  fCir  Pljtiker,  iii.  202. 
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not  by  the  accumulAlioii  of  food,  but  by  the  accumulatioi)  of  gases 
arimng  finmi  depraved  digestion,  constituting  a  disease  almost 
the  same  as  that  which  so  often  attacks  cattle  that  have  fed  on 
wet  clover.  A  singular  example  of  this  rare  affection,  in  which 
death  was  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  has 
been  noticed  by  PrqfeMor  Barzelotti  *. 

Another  rare  variety  of  rupture  of  the  stomach  must  also 
be  particularly  noticed,  because  the  course  of  the  symptoms 
imitates  very  closely  a  case  of  poisoning  with  the  irritants.  It 
is  Partial  rupturey^-^r  laceration  of  the  inner  coat  only.  A 
very  interesting  case  of  that  description  has  been  related  by  Mr 
Chevalier.  A  youth  of  fourteen,  on  the  evening  after  a  Christ- 
mas feast,  at  which  he  ate  and  drank  heartily,  was  attacked 
with  violent  and  firequent  vomiting.  Next  morning  he  said  he 
felt  as  if  the  blood  in  his  heart  was  boiling,  he  was  unable  to 
swallow,  the  pulse  became  irregular,  and  pressure  on  the  heart  or 
stomach  caused  excruciating  agony.  These  symptoms  continu- 
ed  till  the  following  day,  when  he  vomited  two  pounds  of  blood 
at  successive  intervals,  and  soon  afterwards  expired.  The  in- 
ner coat  of  the  stomach  was  torn  in  many  places,  and  that  of 
the  duodenum  was  lacerated  almost  completely  round.  No 
other  disease  existed  either  in  the  bowels  or  elsewhere  "f. 

Some  of  the  cases  now  mentioned  could  hardly,  I  apprehend, 
be  distinguished  from  the  effects  of  certain  irritant  poisons  by 
the  s3rmptoms  only.  But  the  morbid  appearances  in  the  sto- 
mach will  at  once  determine  their  real  nature. 

Rupture  of  the  stomach,  it  should  be  observed,  does  not 
always  occasion  the  symptoms  hitherto  related.  Sometimes 
it  causes  instant  death.  Thus  a  healthy  coal-heaver  in  Lon- 
don, while  attempting  to  raise  a  heavy  weight,  suddenly  cried 
out,  clapped  his  hand  over  his  stomach,  drew  two  deep  sighs, 
and  died  on  the  spot.  On  dissection  a  lacerated  hole  was  found 
in  the  stomach,  big  enough  to  admit  the  thumb ;  and  the  sto- 
mach did  not  contain  any  food  ^.  This  case  shows  that  rup- 
ture may  take  place  without  previous  distension. 

3.  Rupture  of  the  duodenum  is  a  very  rare  accident  from 
internal  causes.     The  following  instance  resembles  considerably 

*  Medidiw  Legale,  ii.  22. 

f  Loodoa  Mfdko-ChiriirgieAl  TrasMdioiis,  ▼.  93. 

f  lumdon  Medical  Rcpoeitorj,  xtii.  108. 
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the  BymptoniB  of  irritatit  poisoning.  A  geUtlMiaiij  48  ftdkn 
oM,  quarrelled  Tiolently  with  another  while  pltyifig  billiardd 
numediately  after  dinner.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  seined  8Ud«- 
denly  with  violent  pain  in  the  stomachy  vomiting,  cold  extre* 
mitieS)  failing  pulse,  and  he  died  very  soon»  The  mucotis  eoat 
of  the  duodenum  was  found  much  inflamed,  and  four  inches 
and  a  half  finom  the  pylorus  there  was  a  lacerated  hole  invoU 
ving  a  third  of  the  circumference  of  the  gut.  * 

4.  The  next  accident  which  may  be  noticed  on  account  of 
itB  being  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  eficct  of  poison  is  Sud- 
den death  from  Drinking  cold  Water. 

I  believe  that  in  Britain  the  most  common  form  of  death  from 
this  cause  is  instant  death,  arising  from  the  impression  on  the 
stomach.  It  is  not  an  imcommon  thing  fbr  peo{^  to  drop 
down  instantaneously  and  die  on  the  spot,  in  consequence  of 
drinking  ifreely  of  cold  water  or  other  fluids  while  overheated,  f 
There  is  an  interestmg  report  on  a  case  of  this  kind  by  Pyl  in 
his  Memoirs  and  Observations.  The  individual  had  been  quar« 
Telling  with  a  companion,  and  in  the  height  of  a  fit  of  violent 
passion  swallowed  a  glass  of  beer ;  when  he  dropped  down 
sMiseless'and  motionless  and  died  imm^iately.  His  wife  sua* 
pecting  the  administration  of  poison,  demanded  a  judicial  in* 
quiry ;  but  nothing  was  found  in  the  body  to  account  for  death. 
Pyl  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  died  from 
the  sudden  impression  caused  by  the  cold  beer  |. 

But  when  combined  with  exposure  to  a  burning  sun,  as  in  hot 
dimates,  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  overheated  seems 
often  to  excite  along  with  irritation  in  the  stomach  congestive 
^K>plexy.  Dr  Watts  has  given  a  good  account  of  these  effects 
as  they  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- York  during  the 
hot  season  of  1818.  During  the  summer  of  that  year  the  ther« 
mometer  often  stood  in  the  shade  so  high  as  9^;  and  the 
labourers  in  consequence  could  not  be  restrained  from  drinking 
frequently  and  excessively  of  cold  water.  Many  were  attacked 
with  pain  in  the  stomach,  sickness,  giddiness,  and  fainting; 
next  with  difficult  breathing,  and  rattling  in  the  throat ;  then 


*  Bulletin!  det  Sdences  Medicalet,  x.  G4. 

■f-  For  an  instance,  see  BuUetini  det  Sdencet  Medicaid,  iz.  249. 

X  Aufsatze  and  BeobachtuD0BQ  am  darfmchtlichaa  ArxneiwiMtntchaft,  ▼.  89. 
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iriA  apopliy ;  «nd  not  s  ftw  perished  *.    These  lyinpconis 
are  Tery  like  the  effects  of  some  narcotico-aGrid  poisons. 

Ltitlyf  drmldtig  odd  water  sometimes  causes  sjmploms 
more  ucmiy  allied  to  those  of  the  pure  irritantt.  Thus  some 
jMttSuM,  on  eating  ices,  or  drinldng  iced  water,  or  cold  giogerw 
beer  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  are  attacked  with  violent  colic 
Hatter  has  eren  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  man,  who,  after 
swallowing  a  large  draught  of  cold  water  when  overheated^ 
was  aeiied  with  symptoms  of  acute  gastritis,  and  died  in  fifteen 
days;  and  in  the  dead  body  the  stomach  was  fimnd  gangrenooa 
and  ulcerated  at  its  fundus -{-.  Cholera  has  also  been  some- 
times referred  to  the  same  cause.  In  the  hot  summer  of  1825 
it  was  remariced,  that  a  great  number  of  persons  who  used  to 
fre«iuent  a  particular  coffee-house  in  the  Falais-Royal  at  Paria» 
and  the  owner  among  the  rest,  were  severely  affected  with 
diolera.  Poison  bebg  suspected  to  be  the  cause,  a  judicial  in- 
quiry was  instituted.  It  was  proved,  however,  that  similar  ao* 
cidents  had  been  observed  at  other  oofiee-houses,  in  other  cities, 
and  likewise  in  former  hot  seasons ;  and  when  the  whole  medical 
evidence  was  referred  to  a  commisrion  of  phyridans  and  chemists, 
diey  gave  their  opinion,  that  the  disease  was  owing  to  the  incao^. 
tioas  use  of  ices  and  iced-water  in  an  unusually  hot  summer  |. 
Periiaps  diolera  arising  in  this  way  may  pove  fiuaL  For  the  fol. 
lowing  extraordinary  case,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  thia 
nntore,'  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague  Dr  Duncan  Junior. 
A  bookbinder  in  this  dty,  previously  in  excellent  health,  loae 
one  morning  at  six  to  kindle  his  fire,  and  took  a  large  draught 
of  cold  water  firom  a  pitdier  used  in  common  by  the  whole  fi^ 
asily.  He  went  immediately  to  bed  again,  complaining  of  pain 
in  tiie  pit  of  the  atomacfa,  and  extreme  anxiety,  and  aflected  with 
incesMnt  vomiting.  In  twelve  hours  he  died  without  any  mn- 
terial  drnnge  in  the  sjrmptoms,  and  no  disease  whatever  could 
be  detected  in  the  deul  body.  Dr  Duncan  satisfied  himself 
fiom  general  circumstances,  that  poisoning  was  quite  out  of  the 
question ;  so  that,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  his 

"  Nev.York  MedioJ  Register. 

"f  AhercrombU  on  Dueaaei  of  the  Stomach,  &c  14. 

^  Dtnlctiiit  dci  Sctencct  Mcoiciletf  ti.  34* 
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death  could  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  ascribing 
it  to  the  cold  water. 

5.  Of  Bilious  Vomiting  and  Cholera. — Of  all  the  diseascR 
which  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  effects  of  the  Irritant 
poisonsy  there  is  none  which  it  is  of  so  much  importance  that 
the  medical  jurist  should  be  able  to  distinguish  as  Cholera.  A 
trial  for  poisoning  with  the  commoner  poisons  hardly  ever  oc- 
curs, but  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascribe  death  to  that  disease ; 
for  it  is  very  frequent,  and  its  symptoms  bear  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  principal  poisons  of  the  class  we  are 
now  considering. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  here  a  detailed  account  of  the  symp- 
toms of  cholera.  There  is  the  same  burning  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  the  same  incessant  vomiting  and  frequent 
purging,  the  same  tension  and  tenderness  of  the  belly,  the  same 
sense  of  acridity  in  the  throat,  and  irritation  in  the  anus,  the  same 
depression  and  anxiety,  the  same  state  of  the  pulse. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  infer  from  these  resemblances 
that  the  two  affections  are  always  undistinguishable.  Some 
cases  of  irritant  poisoning  certainly  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
their  symptoms  from  cholera.  Other  cases  are  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, because  their  particulars  cannot  be  accurately  col- 
lected. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  others  the  distinc- 
tion between  poisoning  and  cholera  may  be  drawn  by  the  phy- 
udan  who  has  been  able  to  ascertain  the  symptoms  in  detail. 
At  present  those  points  of  difference  only  will  be  noticed  which 
relate  to  the  irritants  as  a  class  ;  others  will  be  mentioned  un- 
der the  head  of  the  poisons  individually. 

The  first  difference  is,  that  in  cholera  the  sense  of  acridity  in 
the  throat  does  not,  as  sometimes  happens  in  poisoning,  pre- 
cede the  vomiting.  In  cholera  this  sensation  is  caused  by  the 
matters  of  vomiting  irritating  the  throat,  or  perhaps  by  the  ir- 
ritation in  the  stomach  being  propagated  upwards  by  continuity 
of  surface.  But,  however  the  fact  may  be  in  respect  to  its 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  the  sense  of  acridity  or  burning  some- 
times remarked  in  cholera  never  begins  before  the  vomiting. 
In  many  cases  of  poisoning,  though  certainly  not  in  all,  it  is 
the  first  symptom. — The  next  difference  is,  that  in  cholera  the 
vomiting  is  never  bloody.     I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  inves- 
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tigil*  this  point ;  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  instance 
of  the  cholera  of  this  country,  which  has  been  accompanied 
with  sang^nolent  vomiting ;  neither  is  such  a  symptom  roen- 
tioned  in  the  Toluroinous  reports  regarding  the  Indian  cholera 
lately  published  by  the  three  Presidencies.      This  article  of 
diagnosis  will,  of  course,  be  open  to  correction  from  the  expe- 
rience of  other  practitioners. — Lastly,  a  material  difference  is, 
that  cholera  very  rarely  proves  fataJ  so  rapidly  as  poisoning 
with  the  irritants  usually  does.     Death  from  irritant  poisoning 
is  on  the  whole  seldom  delayed  beyond  two  days  and-a-half, 
and  frequently  happens  within  thirty-six  hours,  sometimes  with- 
m  twelve  hours,  or  even  less.     The  Indian  cholera  frequently 
proves  fiUal  in  as  short  a  time ;  but  with  regard  to  the  cholCTa 
of  this  country,  I  bdieve  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  hitherto 
unshaken  by  all  the  controversy  to  which  the  subject  has  given 
riae,-— that  death  is  not  often  caused  by  it  at  all,  and  that 
death  within  three  days  is  very  rare  indeed.     A  few  cases  of 
death  within  that  period,  nay  even  within  twelve  hours,  have 
certainly  occurred ;  but  their  great  rarity  is  obvious  from  the 
fiict,  that  many  practitioners  of  experience  have  not  met  with  a 
single  instance,  and  others  with  only  one  case  in  the  course  of 
a  long  practice.    The  late  Dr  Duncan  mentioned  to  me  a  caaa^ 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  he  had  met  with,  which  commenced 
soon  after  the  individual  ate  a  sour  orange  in  the  Edinburgh 
theatre,  and  which  proved  fatal  in  twelve  hours.     Dr  Duncan 
Jmnior,  my  present  colleague,  has  also  met  with  a  single  case, 
which  was  the  instance  already  noticed  of  cholera  produced  by 
drinking  cold  water.   Dr  Abercrombie  also  once,  and  once  only, 
net  with  a  case  fatal  within  two  days  *.     Mr  Tatham^  a  late 
writer  on  this  subject,  met  with  an  instance  which  proved  fatal  in 
twelve  hours  -f.     My  colleagues,  Drs  Home^  Ali$on^  and  Grom 
ham  J  never  met  with  an  instance  fatal  in  so  short  a  time  as  two  or 
three  days ;  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of 
this  city,  none  of  the  members  present  could  remember  to  have 
seen  such  a  case  %  \  '^^  ^  the  witnesses  who  were  brought  to 
swear  to  this  point  on  a  late  celebrated  trial,  all  of  them  phy. 

*  Etebnigh  Medial  tnd  Soigical  Journa],  xxTiii  88. 
-f  Ibidefn,  zxix.  70. 
X  IWdeau  xzilU.  90. 
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aidans  of  Qstenave  practice,  not  one  could  depwie  that  such  a 
case  bad  ever  come  within  hit  personal  observation  *.  I  think 
it  right  to  add,  however,  that  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  a  con« 
troversial  publkatioQ  written  not  long  ago  by  Dr  Mockmtmh  of 
diis  place,  he  will  find  it  stated  bj  that  gentleman^that  he  has  aeen 
many  cases  &tal  within  the  pmod  now  maitionedf .  Every 
one  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  firom  the  facts  here  men- 
tKmed.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  hdp  repeating  as  the  re- 
mdt  of  the  whole  of  the  inquiry,  that  cholera  very  rardy  cauaea 
death  in  this  country  in  the  period  within  which  irritant  poison- 
ing commcmly  proves  fataU-^that,  consequently,  every  case  of 
liie  kind  will  very  naturally  and  justly  be  apt  to  lead,  in  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  to  suspicion  of  poiaoning,r-*«iid  that  in 
charges  of  poisoning,  rapid  death  under  sjrmptoms  of  violent  ir- 
ritation in  the  alimentary  canal,  like  those  of  cholera,  must  al- 
ways be  considered  a  very  important  article  of  a  chain  of  circumr- 
atantial  or  presumptive  evidence* 

6.  Ofln^mmation  qftke  Stnnach.  Chronic  infiammation  of 
the  stomadi  is  a  common  enough  disease,  which,  howev^,  on  ac- 
count of  the  slowness  of  its  course,  is  not  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  the  ordinary  eflTects  of  the  irritant  poisons.  Acute  inflammi^ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  follows  precisely  the  same  course  as  that  of 
irritant  poisoning.  But  great  doubts  may  be  entertained  wheth^ 
true  acute  gastritis  ever  exists  in  this  country  as  a  natural  dia. 
ease.  .  Several  of  my  acquaintances,  who  have  long  been  in 
extensive  practice^  have  stated  to  me,  that  their  experience 
coincides  entirely  with  that  o(  Dr  Abercnmbiey  who  obacrvea 
he  has  ^^  never  seen  a  case  which  he  coold  consideor  as  being  of 
that  nature*^ }.  So  far  as  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  inquire 
among  authors,  the  descriptions  of  idiopathic  acute  gastritis 
qvpear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  varieties  caused  by  poison. 
Matln'a  eaae  of  inflammation  from  the  incautious  drinking  of 
cold  water  (p.  91  >)  is  the  only  distinct  exception. 

The  question  as  to  the  poaotbility  of  acute  gastritis  being  pro. 
dttoed  by  natural  causes  ia  one  of  very  great  interest  to  the  medical 
jnriat.   For  its  passible  ooonrrence  is  the  only  dbstade  in  the  way 

*  Tria]  of  DonnaL — Ste  Parit  and  FoHHanqu^^s  Medical  Juriipnidmcc,  iii. 
Appendix,  277f  ct  seq, 
■f*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  xxviiL  87* 
X  On  Diecaaet  of  the  StooMch  and  other  Abdominal  Viacera,  p.  15. 
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of  a  tkihimi  in  fiweuor  ef  pcuoniDg,  from  lyaptotit  «Dd  morbid 
miMi  Mirni  onljf  in  oertain  caaet  by  no  aMtss  micownoD»  which 
mm  dMqradorised  by  lignt  of  yiolent  irriutian  during  life»  aariy 
ditlh,  and  unequivocal  mtiks  of  great  irritation  in  the  dead  body, 
namely  bright  redness,  ulcers,  and  black,  granular,  warty  extm» 
vaaation.  In  regard  to  thaae  effects,  it  may  with  perfect  safety 
he  said,  duit  they  can  very  rarely  indeed  all  arise  fiom  natural 
caaaes ;  and  for  my  own  part,  the  more  I  hare  iuTostigated  the 
anhjecl  the  mere  am  I  led  to  doubt  whether  they  ever  ariae  in 
tMs  couniiy  firon  any  other  cause  than  poison.  The  possible 
oeeurrenoe  of  a  case  of  the  kind  from  natural  causes  must  he 
granted*  But  this  concession  ought  not  to  take  away  from  the 
importanoe  of  the  contrary  fiict  as  one  of  the  particulars  of  a 
dunn  of  circumstantial  proof. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  in  face  of  theae  statmnenta  the  rep> 
oofds  of  medicine  will  supfdy  the  timorous  witness  with  a  case 
apparently  of  death  from  acute  idiopathic  gastritis.  It  is  relat* 
ed  fay  Leeaij  who  on  the  whole  is  an  accurate  author.  In  1768^ 
a  gifi,  nineteen  years  old,  was  attadced  one  cTening  while  in 
good  health  with  shivering,  fiuntness,  acute  pain  in  the  belly, 
eoU  extremities  and  imperceptible  pulse ;  and  she  died  in  six* 
tessi  hours.  The  stomach  was  found  red,  and  checkered  with 
hMiwnish  patches  and  gangrenous  pustules,  (probably  warty 
black  extravasation ;)  yet  it  was  supposed  to  have  hem  aaeeiw 
tatQed  that  she  had  not  taken  any  diing  ddeterious  *•  This 
narradve  ia  certainly  to  appearance  pointed.  But  when  it  is 
nddedj  that  the  girPs  mother  was  attacked  abont  the  same  time 
with  precisely  the  same  symptoms  and  died  in  ftair  hours,  I  think 
the  reader,  when  he  also  considers  the  impeifcct  mode  in  which 
chemical  inquiries  were  then  conducted,  will  by  no  means  rest 
satisfied  with  Lecat>i  assurance  that  nothing  deleterious  was 
evaliewed. 

In  whatever  way  the  fiict  as  to  the  existence  of  idi^Mthic  aoute 
gaetritis  may  eventually  be  proved  to  stand,  an  important  critcw 
rion  of  this  disease,  ascrf'cholcra,  will  be  that  the  sense  of  burning 
in  die  tfaioat,  if  present  a%  ^,  dees  not  precede  the  vomiting. 

7.  Inflammation  of  the  Intestines  in  its  acute  form  is  more 

*  Laigni  lar  les  Perfbradont  Spontan^cs,  p.  206,  ttom  RenicU  dct 
dct  Hopitanz  MfKtairei,  t.  370» 
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eommon  than  inflammatioii  of  the  stomach,  as  a  natural  disease. 
It  is  generally  accompanied,  however,  with  constipation  of  the 
bowels.  Acute  enteritis,  unless  we  choose  with  some  patholo- 
gists to  consider  cholera  as  of  that  nature,  is  very  rarely  attend- 
ed with  purging. 

There  is  a  variety  of  intestinal  inflammation  which  was  allud. 
ed  to  briefly  in  the  chapter  on  the  general  characteristics  of 
poisoning,  and  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  efiects 
of  the  irritants.     It  is  a  particular  variety  of  ulceration  com- 
monly situated  near  the  end  of  the  small  intestines,  accompa- 
nied at  first  with  trifling  or  insidious  symptoms,  and  terminat- 
ing suddenly  in  perforation  of  the  gut.     It  begins  with  thick- 
ening and  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  roundish  pat- 
ches.    Then  an  ulcer  appears  on  the  middle  of  one  or  more  of 
these  patches,  gradually  spreads  over  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  penetrates  the  other  coats.     At  last,  when  the  peritonaeal 
coat  alone  is  left,  some  trifling  accident  ruptures  it,  the  faecal 
matters  escape  into  the  sac  of  the  peritonseum,  and  the  patient 
dies  in  great  agony  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  or  in  a  few 
hours  *.    Such  cases,  if  not  distinguished  by  the  symptoms,  will 
be  at  once  recognized  by  the  morbid  appearances.    Perforation  of 
the  intestines  with  similar  symptoms  also  takes  place,  without 
the  previous  tuberculation  described  above,  by  simple  ulcera- 
tion of  the  coats  -f-. 

Another  form  of  intestinal  inflammation  may  also  be  here  par- 
ticularized, because  it  imitates  the  efiects  of  the  irritants  in  the 
cases  in  which  they  prove  slowly  fatal.  It  is  a  form  of  aphthous 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which 
aj^ars  to  afiect  almost  every  part  of  it  from  the  throat  down- 
wards, and  begins  commonly  in  the  throat.  I  once  met  with  a 
remarkable  case  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  little  white 
ulcers  in  the  back  of  the  throat,  and  gradually  travelled  down- 
wards to  the  stomach  and  from  that  to  the  intestines, — being 
characterized  by  burning  pain  in  every  one  of  its  seats,  and  suc- 
cessively by  difiliculty  of  swallowing,  sickness,  vomiting  and  ten- 
derness of  the  stomach,  and  finally  by  purging.  Such  cases  resem- 

*  Louis,  Archives  G^nftnlet  de  Mededne,  i.  17f  or  Edio.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
nal, xxL  239,  alio  Abercrombie  on  Difeaaes  of  the  Stomach,  &c.  273. 
f  Abercrombie  cm  DiaetMi  of  the  Stomach,  &€.  pp.  166  and  S43* 
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ble  very  much  the  slow  forms  of  poisoning  with  srsenic.  But  they 
differ  in  attacking  the  several  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
in  turn,  while  in  the  examples  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  now  al- 
luded to  the  whole  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus  is  affect- 
ed simultaneously.  Dr  Abercrombie  has  described  a  similar 
disorder,  which  he  appears  to  have  occasionally  seen  affecting 
both  the  stomach  and  intestines  at  the  same  time ;  hot  he  seems 
to  doubt  whether  it  ever  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  or  in- 
dependently of  some  co-existing  or  preceding  fever  or  local  in- 
flammation *. 

7.  Inflammatwn  of  the  Peritomeum,  or  lining  membrane  of 
the  belly,  will  not  require  many  remarks.  When  acute,  it  is 
rarely  attended  by  vomiting ;  rarely  also  by  irregular  action  of 
the  intestines,  and  never  by  diarrhoea ;  and  it  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished in  the  dead  body  by  unequivocal  marks  of  perito- 
Dseal  inflammation,  which  are  very  rarely  caused  by  irritant 
poisons  "f". 

8.  The  subject  of  Spontaneous  Perforation  of  the  Stomach 
is  an  important  topic  for  the  medical  jurist,  because  both  the 
symptoms  before  death  and  tlie  appearances  in  the  dead  body  are 
occasionally  very  like  the  effects  of  some  of  the  most  active  irri- 
tant poisons.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  most  material 
facts  hitherto  ascertained  on  this  subject ;  but  it  must  be  pre« 
mi«ed  that  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  hangs  over  some  parts  of 
it. 

Spontaneous  perforation  of  the  stomach  is  of  three  kinds.  One 
is  the  last  stage  of  some  varieties  of  scirrhus :  the  indurated 
membrane  ulcerates,  the  ulcer  penetrates  first  the  villous,  then 
the  muscular  coat ;  at  last  the  outer  or  peritonaea)  coat  also  gives 
way,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escape  into  the  belly. 
The  sjrmptoms  of  the  perforation  are  a  sense  of  something  giv- 
ing way  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  acute  pain  gradually  extend 
ing  over  the  whole  abdomen,  great  tenderness  and  tension,  ex- 
cessive prostration,  and  death  commonly  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  symptoms  which  precede  die  perforation  are  in 
general  such  as  clearly  indicate  organic  derangement  of  the  sto- 

*  Abercrombie  on  Diiemjies  of  the  Stomacli,  &c.  p.  63. 

i*  For  cawt  of  this  diiease  see  Abercrombie  on  Diteuet  of  the  Stomach,  Sec  p.  166 
and  181. 
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mach,  namely  aggravated  dyspepsia  of  long  standing.  Several 
eases  of  this  description  may  be  seen  in  a  thesis  by  M*  Laiani  *, 
a  pupil  of  Professor  Chaussier ;  and  two  characteristic  cases 
have  also  been  published  by  Dr  Crampton  f.  But  sometimes 
no  symptom  exists  prior  to  the  perforation,  as  in  a  case  relat- 
ed by  Dr  Kelly  of  a  stout  healthy  servant,  who  was  sudden- 
ly seized  with  excruciating  pain  in  the  stomach  and  expired  in 
eighteen  hours,  and  in  whose  body  the  stomach  was  found  per- 
forated in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  thickening  and  induration 
of  the  villous  coat  j. 

The  second  variety  of  perforation  takes  place  by  simple  ulce- 
ration without  previous  scirrhus.  In  one  of  Dr  Crampton^s 
papers  will  be  found  some  remarks  by  Mr  Travera,  along  with  a 
case  of  this  kind.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  man  of  a  strumous  habit, 
who  enjoyed  good  health,  till  one  day  at  dinner  he  was  sudden- 
ly attacked  with  acute  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  died 
in  thirteen  hours.  The  stomach  was  found  perforated ;  and  the 
perforation  was  in  the  centre  of  a  superficial  ulcer  of  the  mucous 
coat,  including  in  its  extent  two-thirds  of  the  ring  of  the  pylo- 
rus  §.  This  case  shows  that  the  present  variety  of  perforation 
may  take  place  without  the  preliminary  organic  disease  being 
indicated  by  any  symptom.  The  circumstances  under  which  it 
commenced  are  peculiarly  important  in  relation  to  the  medical 
jurisprudence  of  poisoning.  Several  excellent  examples  of  this 
disease  have  been  related  by  Dr  Ahercrombie  ||.  In  one  of 
these  the  ulcer,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  perforation  had  been 
formed,  was  not  bigger  than  a  shilling,  and  the  rest  of  the  sto- 
mach quite  healthy. 

The  third  variety  of  spontaneous  perforation  is  of  a  much 
more  singular  kind.  It  is  produced  not  by  ordinary  ulcera- 
tion, but  by  a  species  of  softening  or  gelatinization  of  the 
coats.     The  gelatinization  sometimes  extends  over  a  consider- 

*  Coiuid^ratioDB  Medico-Ugales  surles  perforatioDs  spontanea  deTestomac,  1819. 
This  thesis  is  pabli»hed  with  three  others  on  mcdico-legal  subjects,  and  is  understood 
to  have  been  in  great  measure  the  work  of  the  late  Professor  Chaussier. 

^  Trans,  of  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians,  L  2,  and  London  Medico-Chi- 
nirgical  Transactions,  viii.  228. 

X  Abercrombie  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  41* 

§  London  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans.  vitL  233. 

tl  On  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  pp;  35,  37. 
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aUe  extent  of  surface,  affecting  chiefly  the  villous  coat,  so  thai 
the  perforation  through  the  other  membranes  is  surrounded 
bjr  an  extensive  pulpiness  of  the  internal  membrane.  It  is 
not  necessarily,  and  indeed  seldom  is  accompanied  by  vascuUu 
rity.  Its  symptoms  are  exceedingly  obscure.  In  adults  there  is 
very  rarely  any  symptom  at  all  till  the  perforation  is  complete ; 
in  children,  as  appears  from  a  paper  by  Dr  J.  Gairdner  of  this 
city  *,  and  another  by  Dr  PiUchafl^  a  German  author  -f*,  the 
eariy  symptoms  indicate  an  obscure  chronic  gastritis.  The  natuve 
of  this  singular  disease  will  be  mentioned  in  the  section  on  the 
morbid  appearances.  At  present  it  may  merely  be  observed  thai 
the  injury  caused  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach  seems  to  be  pre* 
cisely  the  same  with  the  gelatinisation,  which  is  sometimes  found 
after  death  in  persons  who  had  no  symptoms  of  an  affection  of  the 
stomach,  and  which  is  ascribed  by  Jekn  Hunter  ^,  and  most  Bii* 
tish  pathologists,  to  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the 
dead  body.  The  best  account  of  this  disease  b  given  by  LaUmt 
in  his  Thesis,  formerly  quoted.  The  following  is  a  good  example: 
A  young  lady,  previously  in  good  health,  was  awakened  at  three 
one  morning  with  excruciating  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  no* 
thing  could  alleviate.  She  expired  seven  hours  after ;  and  oa 
dissection  two  holes  were  found  in  the  back  part  of  the  stomacht 
surrounded  with  much  softening  of  the  villous  coat  §.  Anotbev 
case  will  be  mentioned  in  page  111.  The  appearances  prodiu 
ced  by  this  disease  we  shall  presently  find  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  effects  of  corrosive  poisoos. 

9.  The  gullet  may  be  perforated  in  a  similar  manner  either 
with  or  without  symptoms.  Under  the  head  of  the  morbid  9f* 
pearances  two  instances  will  be  mentioned  in  which  there  were 
no  corresponding  symptoms.  In  the  following  case  symptoms 
did  pre-exist  A  man,  six  weeks  aft^r  being  bit  by  a  dog,  whick 
was  killed  without  its  state  of  health  having  been  ascertained, 
was  attacked  with  a  sense  of  strangling,  impossibility  of  swal- 
lowing, delirium,  excessive  irritability,  glairy  vomiting ;  and  he 

*  Sdinbargh  Medioo^Chimrgical  TrAniactioot,  i.  311. 

i*  iliMlV  Magazio  fdr  diegetamnite  Heilkundc,  xxL  199.  Tbii  paper  is  analysed 
in  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxvi.  491. 
X  Philotophical  Tranaactions,  IxiL  447. 
\  GasUUkr  in  Lcroux*!  Journal  de  M^ecine,  xxziii.  24. 
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died  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  guUet,  a  little  above  the 
diaphragm,  was  perforated  by  a  hole  two-thirdb  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  thin  edges,  and  an  effusion  into  the  posterior  me- 
diastinum *. 

10.  Perforation  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  by  Worms  may  here 
also  be  noticed  shortly  as  a  disease  liable  in  careless  hands  to  be 
confounded  with  irritant  poisoning.  Thi$  is  far  from  being  a 
common  accident,  and  very  rarely  takes  place  during  life.  In 
most  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  witnessed  the  symptoms 
antecedent  to  death  were  those  not  of  irritant,  but  of  narcotic 
poisoning,  and  were  then  owing  simply  to  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  worms  in  the  alimentary  canid.  On  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Epilepsy  in  the  introductory 
remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  Narcotic  Class  of  Poisons.  But 
at  times  the  symptoms  have  been  like  those  of  irritant  poi- 
soning. Thus  the  following  is  a  case  of  perforation  by  worms 
during  life  giving  rise  to  all  the  phenomena  and  symptoms  of 
peritonseal  inflammation.  A  soldier  at  Mauritius  was  seised 
with  slight  general  fever  and  severe  pain  at  first  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  afterwards  over  the  whole  belly,  which  on  the  third 
day  began  to  enlarge.  A  tendency  to  suppression  of  urine  and 
Gostiveness  ensued,  then  bilious  vomiting ;  and  he  died  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  belly  having  continued  to  increase  to  the  end. 
On  dissection,  several  quarts  of  muddy  fluid  were  found  in  the 
sac  of  the  peritonaeum,  the  viscera  were  agglutinated  by  lymph, 
a  round  worm  was  discovered  among  the  intestines  between  the 
navel  and  pubes,  and  the  ileum  was  perforated  six  inches  from  the 
colon  by  a  hole  corresponding  in  size  with  the  worm  "f. 

1 1 .  The  next  diseases  to  be  mentioned  are  Melama  and  Hcb- 
matemesisj  or  purging  and  vomiting  of  pure  or  of  altered  blood. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  mistake  them  for  poisoning,  as  the  pain 
which  accompanies  them  is  seldom  acute,  and  the  discharge  of 
blood  is  generally  profuse. 

12.  The  last  are  Colic^  Iliac  Passion^  and  Obstructed  Intes- 
tine. As  the  symptoms  of  some  poisons  are  the  same  with  those 
of  colic,  it  is  of  course  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  the  na- 
tural disease  from  the  effects  of  poison  by  attending  to  the  abdo- 

*  ArchiTct  G^^ralct  de  Mtiecine,  xi.  4SS. 
•f  Mr  KeU  in  London  Medical  Gazett«,  ii.  649. 
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minml  symptoms  only.  But  the  distinction  in  severe  cases  of  poi- 
soning may  almost  always  be  drawn  from  collateral  symptoms  and 
extraneous  circumstances. — The  Iliac  Passion  is  distinguished  by 
a  complete  reversion  of  the  vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  faeces  are  often  discharged  by  vomit- 
ing. I  am  not  aware  that  stercoraceous  vomiting  is  ever  caused  by 
poisoning. — A  case  has  been  recorded  in  Corvisart^s  Journal, 
in  which  Iliac  Passion,  arising  from  the  ileum  being  obstructed 
by  hardened  fieces,  and  proving  fatal  in  twenty-six  hours,  gave 
rise  to  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  poisoning*. 
Another  instance,  that  gave  rise  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  poison- 
ing, has  been  lately  published  by  M*  Rostan^  in  which  there  was 
continued  vomiting  and  pain  of  abdomen,  proving  fatal  in  two 
days,  and  arising  from  the  small  in  tcb tines  being  obstructed  by 
an  adventitious  band  -f.  The  first  inspectors  failed  to  observe 
the  constriction  which  was  the  cause  of  the  symptoms;  bat 
Rostan  and  Orfila,  who  were  appointed  to  examine  the  body  a 
second  time,  discovered  the  constriction,  and  were  unable  to  find 
any  poison  in  the  stomach  by  analysis.  Stercoraceous  vomit- 
ing occurred  during  life,  and  might  have  been  held  sufficient  to 
settle  the  real  nature  of  the  case. — Obstructions  of  the  intesUnes 
arising  firom  twisting  of  the  gut,  intussusceptio,  foreign  bodies, 
or  strangulated  hernia,  are  easily  known  by  the  seat  where  the 
pain  bq^ins,  and  by  the  obstinate  constipation,  and  also  by  the 
excessive  enlargement  of  the  belly,  which,  however,  is  rather  an 
equivocal  symptom. 

The  preceding  observations  will  enable  the  medical  jurist  to 
determine  how  far  a  diagnosis  may  be  drawn  from  the  symptoms, 
between  poisoning  with  the  irritants  and  the  diseases  which  imi- 
tate it.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  most  embarrassing  disease, 
on  account  of  its  frequency,  and  peculiar  symptoms,  is  cholera. 
Cholera,  however,  may  be  recognized  in  some  instances  even  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  the  irritants  as  a  class ;  and  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  that  it  may  be  distinguished  still  better  from  the  ef- 
fects of  some  individual  poisons. 

*  Joonud  de  MMedoe,  uuut.  26. 

I  Afbire  HnUin.  ArchiTet  G^nkalM  de  M^Jadne,  x\%,  333. 
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SscTioN  II. — Of  the  morbid  appearances  caused  by  Irritant 
PatsanSy  compared  with  those  of  certain  natural  diseases. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the  morbid  appearances 
produced  by  the  irritants  as  a  class,  together  Tvith  those  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  arise  from  natural  causes. 

The  powerful  irritants,  which  are  not  corrosives,  produce 
nmply  the  appearances  characteristic  of  inflammation  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  its  various  stages, — in  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
gulkt  vascularity,  and  also,  if  the  case  has  lasted  long  enough, 
ulceration  ; — ^in  the  stomach,  vascularity,  extravasation  of  blood 
under  and  in  the  substance  of  the  villous  coat  and  likewise  into 
the  cavity  of  the  organ,  abundant  secretion  of  tough  mucus,  de- 
position of  coagulable  lymph  in  a  fine  net- work,  ulceration  of  the 
villous  or  even  of  the  other  coats,  nay,  occasionally  perforaticm, 
preternatural  softness  of  the  whole  or  of  part  of  the  villous  coat, 
and  on  the  other  hand  sometimes  uncommon  hardness  and  shrivel- 
liqg  of  that  coat ; — ^in  the  intestines  vascularity,  extravasation, 
ulceration. — Sometimes  several  of  these  appearances  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  whole  alimentary  canal  at  once.  In  poisoning  with 
arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  meet 
with  redness  or  ulceration  of  the  throat,  great  disease  in  the 
stomach,  vascularity  of  the  small  intestines,  ulceration  of  the 
great  intestines,  excoriation  of  the  anus. — When  the  poison  is 
an  active  corrosive  much  more  extensive  ravages  are  sometimes 
caused,  particularly  in  the  stomach.  Afler  poisoning  by  the 
mineral  acids,  for  example,  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  is  at  times  found  wanting ;  nay,  large  patches  of  the 
whole  coats  may  be  wanting,  and  the  deficiency  supplied  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  margin  of  the  aperture  to  the  adjoining  viscera, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  outer  membrane  of  these  viscera  into 
an  inner  membrane  for  the  stomach. 

Of  the  appearances  here  briefly  enumerated  the  particulars 
will  be  related  partly  under  what  is  now  to  be  said  of  the  ap- 
pearances arising  from  natural  causes,  which  are  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  the  effects  of  poisons,  partly  under  the  head  of 
individual  j^oisons. 

Of  redness  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  Jrom  natural 
causes f  and  its  distinction  from  the  redness  caused  by  poisons. 
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Simple  TedneM  of  the  alimentary  mucous  merobrane  in  all  it» 
films,  whether  of  mere  Tascularitj,  or  actual  extravasation,  not 
only  does  not  distinguish  poisoning  from  inflammatory  disorden 
of  spontaneous  origin,  but  will  even  seldom  distinguish  the  of* 
fects  of  poison  from  those  of  processes  that  occur  independently 
of  disease,  and  subsequent  to  death.  On  the  subject  of  real 
inflammation,  as  distinguished  from  redness  originating  after 
death,  or  pseudo-morbid  redness  as  it  is  commonly  termed,-** 
subject  of  very  great  consequence  to  the  medical  jurist,  mudi 
interesting  information  may  be  derived  from  a  paper  published 
some  years  ago  by  Dr  Yelloly  *,  who  was  the  first  to  call  the  at* 
tention  of  pathologists  pointedly  to  the  great  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing these  appearances.  But  by  far  the  most  complete  infop- 
nation  is  to  be  seen  in  an  essay  by  MM.  Rigat  and  Trousseauff 
and  in  the  elaborate  woric  of  J/.  Billard  | .  The  former  gentlemen 
proved  by  experiment,  that  various  kinds  of  pseudo-morbid  red- 
new  may  be  formed,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  pa* 
rallel  varieties  caused  by  inflammation  ;  that  these  appearances 
mre  formed  after  death,  and  not  till  three,  five,  or  eight  hours  a£> 
ter  it ;  that  they  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  most  depending 
turns  of  intestine,  and  in  the  most  depending  parts  of  each  turn, 
or  of  the  stomach  ;  and  that  after  they  have  been  formed,  they 
may  be  made  to  shift  their  place,  and  appear  where  the  membrane 
was  previously  healthy,  by  simply  altering  the  position  of  the  gut 
M.  Billard,  on  the  other  hand,  has  laid  down  their  characters 
with  great  precision,  and  made  an  accurate  arrangement  of  the 
several  kinds.  He  has  divided  them  into  Ramiform,  Capilli- 
form.  Punctated,  Striated,  Laminated,  and  Diffuse  redness,—- 
terms  which  need  hardly  be  explained.  I  must  be  content  with 
merely  referring  to  these  sources  of  information  for  a  particular  aiv 
count  of  the  aj^arances  in  question.  But  it  may  be  right  at  the 
same  time  to  quote  an  instance  of  the  most  aggravated  form  of 
paeudo-morbid  redness,  in  order  to  convince  the  reader  that  aD 
other  forms  may  equally  arise  from  the  same  causes.  Among  the 
examples,  then,  which  h^^^  been  related  of  laminated  redness,  or 

*  LoDdoo  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  It.  371. 

"X  ArchiTes  Centrales  de  M^edne,  Oct.  and  Not.  182S,  also  Edin.  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  xxriiu  149. 
^  Dela  Membrane  Maqtieuse  Gattro-intettinale,  I82A. 
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redness  in  patches  from  extravasation,  M.  Billard  mentions  the 
case  of  a  man  who  hanged  himself,  and  in  whose  body  was  found 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  where  it  lay  in  the 
right  flank,  *^  a  large,  amaranth-red  patch,  six  finger-breadtha 
wide,  covered  with  bloody  exudation,  and  not  removable  by  wash- 
ing'** ;  and  in  the  lower  pelvis  there  was  a  similar  patch  of  even 
larger  dimensions  *. 

Although  morbid  and  pseudo-morbid  redness  of  the  inner  coat 
qf  the  alimentary  canal  cannot  be  distinguished  from  one  ano- 
ther by  any  intrinsic  character,  M.  Billard  thinks  this  may  be 
done  by  attending  to  collateral  circumstances.  According  to 
his  researches,  redness  is  to  be  accounted  inflammatory  only 
when  it  occurs  in  parts  not  depending  in  position,  or  is  not  limited 
to  such  depending  parts ;  when  the  mesenteric  veins  supplying  the 
part  arc  not  distended,  nor  the  great  abdominal  veins  obstructed 
at  the  time  of  death;  when  the  red  membrane  is  covered  with  much 
mucus,  particularly  with  thick,  tenacious,  and  adhering  mucus ; 
when  the  mucous  membrane  itself  is  opaque,  so  that  when  dis- 
sected off  and  stretched  over  the  finger,  the  finger  is  not  visible ; 
when  the  cellular  tissue  which  connects  that  membrane  with  the 
subjacent  muscular  membrane  is  brittle,  so  that  the  former  is 
easily  scratched  ofi*  with  the  nail. 

Some  observations  may  be  here  also  made  on  another  appear- 
ance related  to  the  present  groupe,  but  which  there  is  strong 
reason  for  believing  to  be  always  indicative  of  some  violent  irri- 
tation at  least,  if  not  even  of  irritation  from  poison  only,  in  the 
organ  where  it  is  found.  It  is  the  effusion  under  the  vil- 
lous coat  of  the  stomach,  and  incorporation  with  its  substance, 
of  black,  or  as  it  were  charred  blood,  which  is  thus  altered  either 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  poison,  or  by  a  vital  process.  In 
many  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid,  arse- 
nic, corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  like,  there  are  found  on  the  vil- 
lous coat  of  the  stomach  little  knots  and  larger  irregular  patches 
and  streaks,  not  of  a  reddish- brown,  reddish-black,  or  violaceous 
hue,  like  pseudo-morbid  redness,  but  dark-grayish-black,  like 
the  colour  of  coal  or  melanosis, — accompanied  too  with  eleva- 
tion of  the  membrane,  frequently  with  abrasion  on  the  middle 

*  re  la  Mtnibran.'  Muqueuse  GMtro-intestinale,  p.  220. 
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of  the  patches,  and  surrounded  by  vascularity.  This  conjunc- 
tion of  appearances  I  have  never  seen  in  the  stomach,  unless  it 
bad  been  violently  irritated ;  and  several  experienced  patholo- 
gists  of  my  acquaintance  agree  with  me  in  this  statement.  It 
bears  a  pretty  close  resemblance  to  Melanosis  of  the  stomach  * ; 
but  is  distinguished  by  the  melanotic  blackness  being  arranged 
in  regular  abruptly  defined  spots,  and  still  better  by  melanosis 
not  being  preceded  by  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  stomach. 

Referring  to  what  was  already  said  under  the  head  of  the 
symptoms  of  gastritis,  I  must  again  express  my  doubts  whether 
the  appearances  now  described  ever  arise  in  this  country  from 
natural  disease.  In  the  intestines  they  are  sufficiently  familiar 
to  the  physician,  as  arising  from  idiopathic  enteritis,  and  from 
djrsentery.  But  in  the  stomach  their  existence  as  the  effect  of 
natural  disease  is  doubtful. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  coloration  of  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  which  may  be  shortly  alluded  to,  because  it 
has  actually  been  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  irritation  from  poi* 
son,  although  by  no  means  like  it.  It  is  staining  of  the  mem- 
brane with  a  reddish,  brownish,  yellowish,  or  greenish  tint,  ob- 
served in  bodies  that  have  been  kept  some  time,  and  produced 
by  the  proximity  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  colon  if  it  contains 
faeces.  No  unprejudiced  and  skilful  inspector  could  possibly 
mistake  this  appearance  for  inflammation.  But  under  the  im- 
pulse of  prejudice  it  has  been  considered  such,  and  imputed  to 
poison.  On  the  occurrence  of  such  stains  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  French  to  ascribe  to  poison  the  death  of  the  famous  re- 
publican general  Hochc.  He  died  rather  suddenly  on  his  way 
from  Frankfort  to  join  his  troops  ;  and  as  poisoning  was  sus- 
pected, the  body  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  three  French 
army-surgeons,  and  a  French  and  two  German  physicians.  The 
only  appearance  of  note  in  the  alimentary  canal  was  two  dark- 
ish spots  on  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach.  The  surgeons 
drew  up  a  report  which  imputed  his  death  to  poison  ;  but  the 
physicians  refused  to  sign  it ;  and  other  medical  people  who  were 
subsequently  added  to  the  commission  decided  with  the  latter  -f-. 

*  For  a  CMC  of  tbii  rare  and  singular  di»eafte,  see  Edin.  Mcdicul  und  Surgical  Jour* 
nal,  nri  214. 

^  Kopp'i  Jahrbuch  der  Staatsarxnctkunde,  ii.  160, 
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The  surgeons  probably  would  not  have  been  so  hasty,  if  they 
had  not  known  that  the  result  of  their  complaisance  would  have 
been  the  levying  of  a  heavy  fine  on  the  inhabitants. 
•  Of  the  effusion  of  mucus  and  lymph  as  arising  Jrom  no- 
fural  causes. — I  believe  the  abundant  secretion  of  tough  mu- 
cus will  at  least  indicate  disease.  But  the  effusion  of  lymph 
is  much  more  characteristic.  This  may  be  produced  by  na^- 
tural  inflammation  as  well  as  by  that  excited  by  poisons.  As 
arising  from  either  cause,  however,  it  is  rare;  and  certainly 
by  no  means  so  common  as  would  be  supposed  from  what  is 
said  in  systematic  works ;  for  tough  mucus  has  been  often  mis- 
taken for  it.  Reticulated  lymph,  adhering  to  the  villous  coat, 
and  accompanied  with  corresponding  reticulated  redness  of  that 
coat,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  animals  poisoned  with  arsenic  or  oxa^- 
lic  acid,  is  an  unequivocal  sign  of  inflammation. 

Of  Idiopathic  ulcers  and  perforation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  J  and  their  distinctions  from  those  caused  by  poison. 
—Both  ulceration  and  perforation  may  be  produced  by  natural 
disease.  In  the  ulceration  produced  by  poisons  there  is  gene- 
rally speaking  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  natural  ulcers ; 
but  that  caused  by  some  poisons,  such  as  iodine,  is  said  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  surrounding  orange-red  coloration  of  the 
membrane ;  and  when  the  ulcer  is  caused  by  a  poison  which 
is  not  easily  soluble  and  is  in  a  state  of  powder,  such  as  arsenic, 
the  cavity  is  sometimes  filled  with  the  powder.  Perforation  is 
a  very  rare  effect  of  the  simple  irritant  poisons ;  but  it  is  often 
caused  by  corrosives.  It  is  imitated  by  two  of  the  varieties  of 
perforation  firom  natural  disease. 

The  form  of  natural  perforation  caused  by  a  common  ulcer 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  caused  by  the  simple  irritants,  and 
18  incapable  of  being  distinguished,  unless  by  the  co-existence 
of  sdrrhus. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  and  most  puzzling  variety,  how. 
ever,  of  spontaneous  perforation  in  regard  to  the  appearances 
in  the  dead  body,  is  that  which  takes  place,  without  proper  in- 
flammatory action,  from  simple  gelatinizing  of  the  coats.  It  is 
very  apt  to  be  mistaken,  and  in  a  celebrated  trial,  which  will 
be  immediately  noticed,  was  actually  mistaken  for  the  effect  of 
corrosive  poison.     A  good  deal  of  obscurity   hangs  over  the 
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•object,  and  although  manj  patbologisto  have  of  late  yeara 
turned  their  attention  to  it,  its  nature  is  not  yet  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. The  fotlowing  abstract  comprehends  an  account  of 
the  diaracters  it  assumes,  the  circumsUnces  under  which  it 
appears,  and  the  prevailing  opinions  respecting  its  origin. 

It  may  be  situated  on  any  part  of  the  stomach,  but  is  oftenest 
seen  on  the  posterior  surface.  It  is  sometimes  small,  more  often 
as  big  as  a  half-crown,  frequently  of  the  sise  of  the  palm,  and 
occasionally  so  great  as  to  involve  an  entire  half  of  the  stomach. 
Sometimes  there  is  more  than  one  aperture.  The  margin  is  of 
all  shapes,  commonly  fringed,  and  almost  always  formed  of  the 
peritonsnim,  the  other  coats  being  more  extensively  dissolved.  In 
aoe  instance,  however,  which  has  been  lately  published,  the  peri* 
tonseal  surface  was  on  the  contrary  the  most  extensively  destroy- 
ed* ;  and  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  Infirmary  here,  and  was 
pointed  out  to  me  a  few  years  ago  by  my  late  friend  Dr  W. 
Culleny  the  peritonseum  alone  was  extensively  softened,  and 
partly  dissolved,  so  as  to  lay  the  muscular  coat  bare  on  its  outer 
surface.  The  gelatinization  therefore  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  begins  on  the  outside  of  the  stomach.  Internally  the 
hcie  is  surrounded  by  pulpiness  of  the  mucous  coat,  generally 
white,  occasionally  bluish  or  blackish,  never  granulated  like  an 
nicer,  very  rarely  even  vascular ;  and  when  it  is  so,  the  blood 
may  be  squeesed  out  of  the  loaded  vessels.  The  organs  in 
contact  with  the  hole  are  also  frequently  softened.  Thus  an 
excavation  is  sometimes  found  in  the  liver  or  spleen,  or  the 
diaphragm  is  pierced  through  and  through.  The  margins  of 
the  latter  holes  are  quite  free  from  every  sign  of  vascular  ac» 
tioo,  but  are  goierally  besmeared  with  a  dark  pulpy  mass,  the 
remains  of  the  softened  tissue.  The  pulp  never  smells  of  gan- 
grene, to  which,  indeed,  this  species  of  softening  bears  no  resem- 
Uance.  The  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  stomach  never  adheres 
to  the  adjoining  organ ;  yet,  even  when  the  hole  is  very  large, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  not  always  made  their  escape. 
Often  the  dissolution  of  the  coats  is  incomplete.  John  Hunter 
and  others,  indeed,  have  said  that  a  stomach  is  rarely  seen 
without  more  or  less  solution  of  the  mucous  coat  -f-.     The  best 

*  Nonrellt  BibHotb^qae  Medicale,  18S8,  iii  1 41. 
t  PhUot.  Trans.  Ixii.  450. 
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account  of  the  appearances  in  this  state  is  given  by  Jciegar  of 
Stuttgardt  ♦. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  extraordinary  appear- 
ance occurs  are  singularly  various.     Professor  Chatissier  and 
the  French  pathologists  conceive  it  to  be  always  a  morbid 
process  constituting  a  peculiar  disease;  and  doubtless  cases 
have  occurred  in  which  death  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  stomach  being  perforated  during  life  by  gelatinization -f*. 
But  it  has  been  found  much  more  frequently,  when  death  was 
clearly  the  consequence  of  a  different  disease  and  when  there 
did  not  exist  during  life  a  single  sign  of  disorder  in  the  stomach. 
Thus  it  has  been  found  in  women  who  died   of  convulsions 
after  delivery, — in  children  who  died  convulsed  or  of  hydroce- 
phalus,— after  death  from  suppuration  of  the  brain,  both  natu- 
ral and  the  result  of  violence — from  diseased  mesenteric  glands, 
—-from  nervous  fever, — and  after  sudden  death  from  fracture 
of  the  skull  and  hanging  | ; — and  in  all  of  these  circumstances 
it  has  occurred  without  any  previous  symptom  referrible  to  a 
disorder  in  the  stomach. 

The  opinions  of  pathologists,  it  has  been  already  observed, 
are  divided  as  to  its  nature.  The  French  conceive  it  arises 
from  a  morbid  corrosive  action,  which,  however,  may  extend  af- 
ter death,  in  consequence  of  the  fluids  acquiring  a  solvent  power. 
Hunter  ascribed  it  entirely  to  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric 
juice  after  death.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  both  doc- 
trines. But  a  full  investigation  of  them  is  inconsistent  with  the 
proper  object  of  this  work.  On  the  whole,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  a  morbid  gdatinization  of  the  coats  and  consequent  perfora- 
tion occasionally  take  place  during  life.  Yet  the  gastric  juice,  not- 
withstanding some  recent  contradictory  experiments,  certainly 
possesses  the  power  of  acting  on  the  stomach  after  death ;  and  the 
gelatinization  has  actually  been  traced  extending  itself  in  the  dead 
body.  This  last  fact  rests  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Allan  Bums. 
In  the  body  of  a  girl  who  had  died  of  diseased  mesenteric  glands 
he  found  two  days  after  death  an  aperture  in  the  fore  part  of 

*  See  Analytifl  of  hit  Emy  by  Dr  GnmprecJU^  Lond.  Med.  Repot,  x.  416. 
•f  Laiini,     Bur  lea  Perforatioot  Spontan^et,  11 9. 

t  The  iMt  cases  were  observed  by  Hunter.     See  Philosophical  Transactions,  Ixii. 
4A2. 
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the  stomach  with  the  usual  pulpy  margin ;  and  the  liver  in  con- 
tact with  the  hole  was  not  injured.  Without  disturbing  the 
parts,  he  sewed  up  the  body,  and  left  it  in  a  cool  place  two 
days  longer.  The  liver  opposite  the  hole  had  then  become 
pulpy  with  its  peritonaeal  coat  quite  dissolved ;  and  the  back 
part  of  the  stomach  itself  opposite  the  hole  was  also  dissolved, 
so  that  only  its  peritonseal  coat  remained  *. 

Now  as  to  the  differences  between  gelatinised  perforations, 
and  the  perforations  caused  by  the  corrosive  poisons,  it  may 
in  the  first  instance  be  observed,  that  the  margin  of  a  corroded 
aperture  is  commonly  of  a  peculiar  colour,  for  example,  yellow 
with  nitric  acid,  brown  with  sulphuric  acid  or  the  alkalis,  orange 
with  iodine.  But  a  much  better,  nay  I  believe  an  infallible 
criterion,  and  one  of  universal  application,  is  the  following. 
Either  the  person  dies  very  soon  after  the  poison  is  introdu- 
ced, in  which  case  vital  action  may  not  be  excited  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  or  he  lives  long  enough  for  the  ordinary  consequences  of 
▼iolcnt  irritation  to  ensue.  In  the  former  case,  as  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  poison  must  have  been  taken,  and  much  vomiting  cannot 
have  occurred,  part  of  the  poison  will  be  found  in  the  stomach. 
In  the  latter  case  the  deep  vascularity,  or  black  extravasation 
round  the  hole  and  in  other  parts  of  the  stomach,  will  at  once 
distinguish  the  appearance  from  a  spontaneous  aperture.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  stomach  may  be  perforated  by  the  strong 
corrosives,  and  yet  hardly  any  of  the  poison  be  found  in  the 
stomach  after  death.  Thus  in  a  case  related  by  Mertzdorffct 
poisoning  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  life  was  prolonged  for 
twelve  hours,  that  gentleman  could  detect  by  minute  analysis 
only  4^  grains  of  the  acid  in  the  contents  and  tissue  of  the 
stomach.  But  then  the  hole  was  surrounded  by  signs  of  vital 
reaction,  and  so  was  the  spleen  upon  which  the  aperture  open- 
ed "t".  Judging  fix>m  what  I  have  often  seen  in  animals  killed 
with  oxalic  acid,  which  is  the  most  rapidly  fatal  of  all  the  cor- 
rosives, so  that  little  time  is  allowed  for  vital  action,  I  should 
say,  that  no  poison  can  dissolve  the  stomach,  without  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  violent  irritation  of  the  undissolved  parts  of  the 

*  VAm.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vL  136. 

t  HornU  AicbiT.  flir  MedisiiiiKbe  Erfabrung,  1823,  i.  451. 
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villous  coat,  which  must  secure  an  attendve  observer  from  the 
mistake  of  confounding  with  such  appearances  the  effects  of 
spontaneous  erosion.  Spontaneous  erosion  is  very  generally 
united  with  unusual  whiteness  of  the  stomach,  and  there  ia 
never  any  material  vascularity. 

Resting  on  the  description  now  given  of  the  spontaneous  and 
poisonous  varieties  of  corrosion,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter,  in  my 
opinion,  to  decide  a  controversy,  which  at  the  time  it  occurred 
made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  upon  which  the  opinions  of  toxi- 
cologists  are  still  divided.  It  is  the  question  regarding  death  by 
poison  which  occurred  in  the  trial  of  Mr  Angus  at  Liverpool  in 
1808  for  the  murder  of  his  housekeeper  Miss  Bums.  The 
poison  suspected  was  corrosive  sublimate.  The  symptoms  an- 
tecedent to  death  were  those  of  irritation  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  vomiting,  purging,  and  pain.  In  the  dead  body  there 
was  not  any  particular  redness  either  of  the  intestines  or  of  the 
stomach  ;  but  on  the  fore  part  of  the  stomach  an  aperture  was 
found  between  the  size  of  a  crown  piece  and  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  it  had  a  ragged,  pulpy  margin,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  inner  coat  extended  two  inches  around  the  margin.  No 
mention  is  made  of  adhesion  or  coloration  of  the  margin.  This 
description,  it  will  be  remarked,  answers  exactly  that  given 
above  of  spontaneous  gelatinized  perforation  ;  and  the  absence 
of  the  signs  of  vital  action  in  the  rest  of  the  stomach  is  incom- 
patible with  the  effects  of  a  strong  corrosive  poison,  unless 
death  had  occurred  very  soon  after  it  was  swallowed.  This, 
however,  was  out  of  the  question ;  for  then  the  poison  would 
have  been  found  in  the  stomach, — which  it  was  not  *. 

The  case  of  Angus  is  not  the  only  instance  even  in  recent 
times  of  spontaneous  perforation  having  given  rise  to  an  opinion 
by  medical  men  in  favour  of  poisoning,  and  consequently  to  a 
criminal  trial.  Six  years  afterwards  a  similar  incident  occurred 
in  France.  A  young  woman  near  Montargis  having  died  of  a 
short  illness,  and  a  large  erosion  having  been  found  in  the 
stomach  after  death,  six  practitioners,  on  a  view  of  the  parts, 
and  without  referring  to  the  antecedent  symptoms  or  attempt- 

*  Trial  of  Angus  for  the  murder  of  Maigaret  BumB^  1808. 
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kig  an  aiiftlysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  declared  that 
she  died  of  the  effects  of  some  corrostTc  poison.  The  hiis« 
band  and  mother-in-law,  against  whom  there  does  not  ap» 
pear  to  haTe  been  a  shadow  of  moral  evidence,  were  therefore 
imprisoned  and  subsequently  tried  for  their  lives.  Luckily, 
however,  an  intelligent  physician  of  the  town  saw  the  error  of 
the  reporters,  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  persuade  them 
to  revise  their  opinion,  was  the  means  of  the  case  being  re- 
mitted  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris.  That  distinguish- 
ed body,  with  Professor  Chaussier  at  its  head,  gave  a  una- 
nimous and  decided  opinion,  not  only  that  there  was  not  any 
proof  of  poisoning,  but  likewise  that  the  woman  could  have 
died  of  nothing  else  than  spontaneous  perforation.  The  lead- 
ing features  of  the  medical  evidence  in  the  case  will  at  once 
show  how  indefensible  the  conduct  and  opinion  of  the  original 
reporters  were.  The  last  meal  taken  by  the  woman  before  she 
became  ill,  and  the  only  one  at  which  poison  could  have  been 
administered  by  the  prisoners  was  her  supper  ;  her  illness  did 
not  begin  till  past  six  next  morning ;  the  symptoms  were  mor- 
tal coldness,  fainting,  general  pains,  headach,  pain  in  the  sto- 
madi,  purging  and  colic,  without  vomiting,  and  she  died  after 
twenty-four  hours^  illness  ;  the  morbid  appearances  were  gene- 
ral redness  of  the  stomach,  softening  and  pulpy  destruction  of 
a  third  part  of  its  posterior  parietes,  and  nevertheless  the  pre- 
sence in  the  stomach  of  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fluid  matter,  con- 
taining evidently  the  remains  of  soup  taken  by  the  woman  after 
she  felt  unwell.  On  the  decision  of  the  Parisian  Faculty  the 
prisoners  were  discharged ;  and  the  original  reporters  were  de- 
servedly handled  with  great  severity  in  several  publications 
that  appeared  not  long  after.  * 

Of  Pefforatums  of  the  Gullet  and  Intestines  Jrom  natural 
causesy  and  their  dietinctUmsJrom  those  produced  by  poisons. 
The  intestines,  and  sometimes  even  the  gullet,  may  be  per- 
forated by  the  same  erosive  or  solvent  process  as  the  stomach. 
Thus  Mr  Allan  Bums  observes,  that  in  four  plump  children, 
whose  previous  history  he  could  not  learn,  he  found  every  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  termination  of  the  gullet 

*  LaUne  fur  let  PerforatioDs  de  rEttomac,  p.  190,  and  BUUard^  CoDfideratioDs 
•or  rEmpoisoDiicmcDi  par  Ics  Irritans,  paswim. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  THE  MINERAL  ACIDS. 

Of  the  four  mineral  acids,  the  most  important,  because  the 
most  common,  are  Sulphuric,  Hydrochloric^  and  Nitric  acids  ; 
snd  they  are  sufficiently  similar  in  their  effects  on  the  economy 
to  be  described  under  one  head.  Phosphoric  acid  is  of  much 
less  consequence,  and  will  be  noticed  cursorily. 

The  sulphuric  acid  (viiriolic  acidf  vUriol-^^ail  of  vitriol), 
Hydrochloric  acid  (muriatic  add, — spirit  of  salt)  and  Nitric 
acid  (aquafortis),  have  been  long  known  to  be  possessed  of 
very  energetic  properties,  and  consequently  cases  of  poisoning 
with  them  have  often  been  observed.  The  instances  of  the  kind 
hitherto  published  have  been  chiefly  the  result  of  suicide ;  a 
considerable  number  have  originated  in  accident ;  but,  however 
extraordinary  it  may  appear,  a  few  have  been  cases  of  murder. 
Tartra  in  an  excellent  memoir  lately  written  on  the  subject  of 
poisoning  with  nitric  acid,  quotes  an  instance  of  a  woman  having 
been  poisoned  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication  by  that  acid  being 
mixed  with  wine  and  poured  down  her  throat  *.  Valentini  has 
lelated  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  killed  by  frequent  doses  of 
sulphuric  acid  given  under  the  pretence  of  administering  medi- 
cines -f-.  But,  on  account  of  the  powerful  taste  and  excessively 
acrid  properties  of  these  poisons,  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  would 
ever  have  recourse  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  away 
with  another  person,  who  is  an  adult,  and  in  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness. Of  late,  however,  there  have  been  several  instan- 
ces in  our  country  of  murder  committed  on  infants  in  this 
barbarous  manner.  A  woman  Malcolm  was  executed  here  in 
1808  for  murdering  her  own  child,  an  infant  of  eighteen  months, 
by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  down  its  throat  I ;  another  woman 
Clark  was  tried  for  the  same  crime  at  Exeter  in  1822 ;  and 
the  particulars  of  an  interesting  trial  will  be  presently  noticed,  that 

*  Traite  dc  rEmpoisonncnient  par  Tacide  Nitrique,  1802,  p.  87. 
•f  Novells  Mcdico-legales,  Cas.  zxix.  p.  211. 
1^  Burnett  on  Criminal  Law,  54  L     Note, 
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of  Overfield,  who  was  executed  at  Shrewsbury  in  1824  for  pd- 
soning  his  own  child  in  like  manner  *. 

In  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  the  mineral  acids  are  inte- 
resting on  another  account  Of  late  a  new  crime  has  arisen  in 
Britain,  the  disfiguring  of  the  countenance  by  squirting  oil  of 
▼itriol  on  it.  It  originated  in  one  of  our  great  manufacturing 
towns,  Glasgow,  during  the  quarrels  a  few  years  ago  between 
masters  and  workmen  regarding  the  rate  of  wages,  and  became 
at  last  so  frequent,  that  the  present  Lord  Advocate,  in  applying 
for  an  act  of  Parliament  to  extend  the  English  Stabbing  and 
Maiming  act  to  Scotland,  added  a  clause  which  renders  the  of- 
fence now  alluded  to  capital  In  1828  a  woman  Macmillan  was 
tried  here  and  condemned  under  that  act  f.  The  crime  has  also 
become  lately  common  in  England.  I  observed  three  cases 
noticed  in  the  London  papers  as  having  occurred  in  London 
last  November,  and  two  others  near  Manchester  last  spring. 

The  clause  of  the  Scottish  act  against  this  crime  is  as  fol- 
lows :  **  If  any  person  shall  wilfully,  maliciously,  and  unlaw- 
fully throw  at  or  otherwise  apply  to  any  of  his  Miyesty^s  sub- 
ject or  subjects  any  sulphuric  acid  or  other  corrosive  substance, 
<:alculated  by  external  application  to  bum  or  injure  the  hu- 
man frame,  with  intent  in  so  doing  or  by  means  thereof  to 
murder,  or  maim,  or  disfigure,  or  disable  such  his  Migesty*s 
subject  or  subjects,  or  with  intent  to  do  some  other  grievous 
bodily  harm  to  such  his  Majesty^s  subject  or  subjects  ;  and 
where  in  consequence  of  such  acid  or  other  substance  being 
so  wilfully,  maliciously,  and  unlawfully  thrown,  or  applied 
with  intent  as  aforesaid,  any  of  his  Majesty ''s  subjects  shall 
be  maimed,  disfigured  or  disabled,  or  receive  other  grievous 
bodily  harm, — such  person  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted, 
shall  be  held  to  be  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  shall  receive 
sentence  of  death  accordingly  I  J" 

The  mineral  acids  are  also  very  interesting  on  scientific 
grounds.     They  aflTord  by  far  the  purest  examples  of  true  cor- 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxii.  222. 

"^  CascB  and  Observations  in  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Case  iii.  Ibidem,  zuu.229. 
X  Indictment  against  H.  and  B.  Macmillan,  tbe  caie  rdated  in  the  work  jutt 
quoted. 
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rodve  poisons,  their  poisonotu  effects  depending  entirely  on  the 
organic  injury  they  occasion  in  the  textures  to  which  they  are 
applied.  It  is  of  use  to  set  out,  in  investigating  the  effects  of 
pmsons,  by  determining  the  phenomena  presented  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. When  made  aware  of  the  rapidity  with  which  other 
irritating  poisons  prove  fatal,  and  the  slight  signs  they  commonly 
leave  of  their  operation,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  disco- 
vering what  the  animal  frame  will  sometimes  endure  from  these 
the  most  violent  of  all  irritants,  and  nevertheless  recover. 

Section  I. — Qfthe  Testa  for  the  Mineral  Acids. 

In  lajring  down  the  mode  of  determining  by  Chemical  Evi- 
dence a  case  of  supposed  poisoning  with  any  of  the  three  mine- 
ral acids  mentioned  above,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  notice  any 
of  their  chemical  properties,  except  those  from  which  are  de- 
rived the  medico-legal  tests  I  am  to  recommend. 

The  only  common  properties  that  require  notice  are,  their 
power  of  reddening  the  vegetable  blue  colours,  for  showing 
which  litmus-paper  is  commonly  iised  and  is  most  convenient ; 
—and  their  power  of  corroding  all  articles  of  dress,  especially 
such  as  are  made  of  woo),  hair,  and  leather.  This  last  pro- 
perty is  specified,  though  a  familiar  one,  because  it  forms  al- 
ways an  important  piece  of  evidence  in  criming  cases.  In 
order  to  apply  it  with  accuracy,  it  is  necessary  to  remember, 
that  if  the  article  of  dress  is  a  coloured  one,  it  is  generally  ren- 
dered red  by  the  mineral  acids ;  but  that  the  vegetable  acids 
also  will  redden  most  articles  of  dress,  although  they  do  not 
corrode  them. 

The  substance  believed  to  contain  the  poison  may  present  it- 
self in  three  different  forms,  in  that  of  a  piure  concentrated 
add,  in  a  pure  diluted  state,  and  in  an  impure  state,  being  mixed 
particularly  with  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  The  following 
are  the  processes  by  which  the  presence  of  each  acid  is  to  be 
proved  in  any  of  these  states,  more  particularly  the  last. 

Of  the  Tests  far  Sulphuric  Acid. 

1.  When  concentrated  it  is  oily-looking,  colourless,  or  brownish, 
without  odour,  and  much  heavier  than  water,  and  it  rapidly  cor- 
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jpodes  tniiiuJ  wibttaBces.  If  firom  these  propertiei  and  its  e& 
tbd  on  litmus  its  exact  nature  is  not  obvious,  it  is  to  be  con* 
fcrted  into  the  dilute  add,  in  doing  which  the  experimentalist 
will  remark  that  the  mixture  becomes  very  hot,  if  the  water  is 
not  added  too  abundantly. 

jt  When  diluted,  it  is  to  be  tested  with  litmus  and  tasted. 
An  acid  having  thus  been  proved  to  be  present,  a  little  nitric 
acid  is  to  be  added,  and  subsequently  a  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  baryta.  If  a  heavy  white  precipitate  fidls  down,  it  can  be 
nothing  else  than  sulphate  of  baryta,  because  no  acid  but  the 
sulphuric  forms  with  the  barytic  salts  a  white  precipitate  inso- 
luble in  nitric  acid.  The  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  baryta 
aie  both  soluble  in  nitric  add.  In  applying  this  test  care  must 
be  taken  to  employ  nitric  add  entirely  free  of  sulpburicy-— an 
admixture  which  the  common  nitric  add  of  the  shops  almost  al- 
ways contains. 

The  test  now  mentioned  is  alone  suffident  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  add  combined  or  uncombined.  But  aa 
the  duty  of  the  medical  jurist  b  to  supply  not  only  satisfiMrtory 
evidence,  but  also  the  best  evidence  which  his  science  affords, 
it  is  advisable  in  a  criminal  case  to  establish  the  nature  of  the 
fcedpitate  still  fiurther  by  the  following  process. 

Collect  the  predpitate  on  a  filter,  wash,  dry,  and  remove  it 
Then  mix  a  little  of  it  (not  more  than  two  grains)  with  a  small 
proportion  of  dry  charcoal  powder ;  and  subject  the  mixture  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  in  a  covered  platinum  spoon  or  in  a  fold 
of  platinum  foil,  to  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  enlivened  with  the 
blowpipe.  A  portion  at  least  of  the  sulphate  is  thus  convert- 
ed into  sulphuret  of  baryta.  To  prove  this,  put  the  powder 
with  a  little  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  glass  tube,  add  a 
little  hydrochloric  add,  and  then  hold  within  the  tube,  without 
touching  the  matter  bebw,  a  bit  of  white  paper  moistened  with 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  dis- 
engaged, which  will  darken  the  paper,  and  likewise  often  betray 
itself  by  its  singular  odour. 

3.  It  is  seldom  that  the  medical  jurist  is  called  on  to  search 
fivr  sulphuric  add  in  either  of  the  simple  states  mentioned  above. 
Much  more  generally  it  has  mingled  with  and  acted  on  other 
substances,  particularly  organic  substances. 
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If  it  has  been  mixed  with  mineral  substances  it  may  have  been 
neutralized.  If  it  has  been  mixed  with  organic  substances  it 
may  have  been  partly  neutralized,  partly  decomposed.  It  will 
of  course  unite  with  any  alkaline  or  earthy  substance  it  encoun- 
ters, and  in  corroding  vegetable  or  animal  matters  it  also  under- 
goes decomposition,  sulphurous  acid  gas  being  given  off.  Hence 
after  a  time  it  will  not  exhibit  acid  properties,  but  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  form  of  a  neutral  salt.  In  a  case  mentioned  by 
Mertxdorff  of  a  child  killed  in  twelve  hours  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  did  not  redden  litmus,  nay  they 
contained  an  excess  of  ammonia  obvious  to  the  smell ;  never- 
theless he  detected  sulphuric  acid  in  combination  by  the  pro- 
cess to  be  presently  described  *.  With  respect,  however,  to  the 
changes  it  undergoes  in  consequence  of  exerting  its  corrosive 
action  on  clothes,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  unless  the  pro- 
portion of  acid  is  small,  its  changes  go  on  slowly  even  in  the  case 
of  woollen,  but  still  more  in  that  of  cotton  or  linen  articles  of 
dress.  In  the  case  of  Macmillan  already  alluded  to,  in  which 
Dr  Turner  and  I  were  employed  by  the  crown  to  examine  the 
different  articles  of  dress  that  were  injured,  we  found  the  man^s 
hat,  stock,  shirt  collar  and  coat  much  discoloured  and  corroded, 
and  most  of  the  spots  irere  sour  to  the  taste  and  reddened 
litmus  fourteen  days  after  the  crime  was  committed.  It  is  ge- 
nerally easy  to  know  whether  corroded  spots  are  still  acid  by 
their  being  moist,  in  consequence  of  the  well-known  property 
which  sulphuric  acid  possesses,  of  attracting  water  firom  the  air. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  medical  jurist  has  most 
frequently  to  search  for  the  sulphuric  acid  are  twofold, — on  the 
one  hand,  when  it  is  believed  to  exist  in  vomited  matter,  or  the 
contents  of  the  stomach, — and  on  the  other,  when  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  occasion  of  stains  on  clothes.  In  either  case  it  is  easily 
detected  by  one  and  the  same  process ;  nor  is  any  other  case 
likely  to  occur  in  medical  jurisprudence,  which  will  call  for  a 
different  mode  of  procedure. 

The  process  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  detecting  it  in  its 
pure  diluted  state.  The  suspected  matter  is  simply  to  be  boil- 
ed for  a  few  minutes,  distilled  water  being  added  if  it  is  a  frag- 

*  HomU  Arcbiv  fur  Mcdizinucke  Erlabrung^  1S23,  i.  4dG. 
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«ieDt  of  cloth  or  other  solid  ;  and  after  filtration,  the  fluid  is  to 
be  subjected  to  the  succession  of  tests  mentioned  above.  The 
nitric  add  in  the  present  process  has  a  double  use :  Besides 
keeping  the  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  all  other  barytic  salts  ex- 
cept the  sulphate  in  solution,  it  gpreatly  favours  the  separation 
of  the  sulphate,  and  whitens  it. 

The  process  recommended  is  one  of  much  delicacy.  In  the 
case  of  Euphemia  Macmillan,  the  criminal  case  formerly  quoted, 
I  applied  the  whole  consecutive  tests,  and  procured  perfectly 
unequivocal  results  with  a  piece  of  linen,  which  contained  only 
two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  pure  acid ;  and  undoubtedly  less  would 
suffice. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  liable  to  fallacy,  when  the  acid 
is  neutralized ;  for  most  organised  bodies,  and  particularly  the 
secretions  of  the  stomach,  naturally  contain  sulphates,  which 
will  yield  the  required  precipitate.  This  fallacy  can  be  ob- 
viated, in  the  instance  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  matters 
of  vomiting,  only  by  limiting  the  inference  in  favour  of  poison- 
ing to  the  cases  in  which  the  precipitate  formed  with  the  nitrate 
of  baryta  is  considerable.  In  the  instance  of  stains  on  clothes, 
however,  we  have  a  surer  corrective  in  a  comparative  analysis 
of  a  sound  portion  of  the  same  clothes.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
Euphemia  Macmillan,  Dr  Turner  and  I  procured  from  a  cor- 
roded piece  of  the  hat  4.3  grains  of  sulphate  of  baryta ;  and 
from  a  sound  piece  of  the  same  sixe  a  scanty  precipitate  two 
small  to  be  collected,— from  a  stained  piece  of  the  coat  0.9  of 
a  grain  of  the  sulphate ;  and  from  an  unstained  piece  close  be- 
side the  other,  a  faint  base,  but  no  precipitate. 

Of  the  Tests  Jbr  Nitric  Add. 

1.  When  concentrated.  Nitric  acid  is  easily  known  by  the 
odour  of  its  vapour,  which  is  peculiar.  When  pure,  the  add 
as  well  as  its  vapour  is  colourlesss ;  when  mixed  with  nitrous 
add  it  is  of  various  tints,  and  generally  yellow  or  orange.  The 
add  of  commerce  is  also  at  times  rendered  impure  by  sulphu- 
ric add,  a  drcumstance  which  must  be  attended  to  in  appljring 
the  subsequent  tests.  The  simplest  test  for  the  nitric  or  ni- 
trous add  is  the  action  of  copper,  lead,  or  tin.  If  any  of  these 
metals  in  small  fragments,  or  tin  powder  be  thrown  into  either 
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acid  previously  diluted  with  an  equal  Tolume  of  water,  an  effer- 
Tescence  takes  place,  vbich  in  tlie  case  of  lead  or  copper  is  mucli 
accelerated  by  lieat ;  nitric  oxide  gas  is  disengaged ;  and  niddjr 
JiuneH  of  nitrous  acid  gas  are  formed  when  the  gas  comes  in 
contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Many  other  characteristic 
teets  might  be  mentioned ;  but  the  one  described  is  amply  suffi- 
cient- 

2.  In  its  diluted  state  it  is  not  always  so  easily  discovered  as  ' 
tbe  other  mineral  acids,  because  it  does  not  form  with  bases 
my  insoluble  salt  or  precipitate. 

Professor  Liehig,   however,  has  lately  discovered  a   very 
characteristic  and  el^nnt  test,  provided  the  acid  is  not  diluted   | 
vith  more  than  400  parts  of  water.  His  test  is  taken  from  the  effect  i 
«f  this  acid  on  the  sulphate  of  indigo. — A  solution  of  indigo  ii 
sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  added  to  the  suspected  fluid  till  it  cont.  ' 
municates  a  perceptible  blue  tiDt,^-care  being  taken  not  to 
make  the  tint  too  dark,  particularly  when  the  suspected  fluid 
18  presumed  to  contain  but  little  nitric  ncid.     A  drop  of  sul-  j 
phuric  acid  is  next  to  be  added ;  and  the  mixture  being  put  ( 
into  a  glass  tube,  beat  is  to  be  applied  till  it  boils.     As  soon  ■ 
it  reaches  the  point  of  ebullition  the  blue  colour  is  either  di^  \ 
charged  altogether,  so  that  a  colourless  liquid  forms,  or  it  givM 
place  to  a  faint  straw-yellow  tint  •■     The  latter  effect  is  t».  | 
marked  when  the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  is  small,  and  the  | 
indigo  tint  rather  deep. 

The  process  usually  followed  before  Liebig's  method  becau  I 
known,  and  hkewise  a  Eatisfsctory,  though  more  troublesome  a 
less  delicate  test,  consists  in  neutralizing  the  acidity  of  the  fluidf  I 
evaporating  to  drj-ness,  and  ascertaining  by  the  addition  of  sul<  | 
phuric  acid  and  the  application  of  beat,  whether  nitrous  fumes  ai 
flvolved.  This  plan  may  be  easily  combined  with  the  former*  A 
by  taking  a  Uttic  of  the  neutralized  fluid,  and  trying  its  cSectt  \ 
va  the  indigo  solution,  for  Liebig's  test  is  applicable  to  the  ni.  I 
trates  as  well  as  their  acid.  This  is  the  most  advisable  method  \ 
to  a  criminal  case,  Liebig's  being  made,  in  short,  a  trial-test. 

3.  When  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  other  substances,  nitris  .1 
acid,  like  eulpliuric  acid,  may  be  in  part  neutraliied  and  in  pait  I 

•   FhiloiupliiciJ  Magaiiof,  N.  S.  u.  'iW. 
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deeompoaed ;  and,  when  the  matter  with  which  it  is  mixed  be- 
longs to  either  of  the  organic  kingdoms,  more  particulariy  if  it 
is  of  an  animal  nature,  its  decomposition  is  generally  more  rapid 
and  more  complete  than  that  of  sulphuric  add.  Still  it  may 
often  be  discovered. 

The  following  ii  the  most  approred  process  for  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  the  cases  under  consideration,  namely  when  the  add  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  contents  and  tissue  of  the  stomach. 

A  solution  having  been  made  without  heat,  it  is  to  be  neu- 
tialiied,  if  acid,  widi  potass,  then  filtered,  and  evaporated  till 
it  is  so  concentrated  as  to  crystallise.  The  crystals  are  then 
to  be  separated  and  subjected  to  the  latter  part  of  the  process 
tar  dilute  nitric  add.  Perhaps  Liebig^s  test  may  be  likewise 
employed  here,  as  in  the  former  process,  in  the  way  of  a  trial- 
test  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  examine  the  modifications 
caused  in  its  action  by  vegetable  and  animal  fluids.  Coloured 
fluids  would  of  course  require  to  be  prepared  by  decolorising 
them  with  chlorine,  and  driving  carefiilly  off  the  excess  of 
dilorine  by  heat 

Sometimes  the  nitrate  of  potass,  when  mixed  with  animal 
Blatters,  will  not  crystallise.  On  that  account,  it  will  be  |m>- 
per,  when  crystals  are  not  formed,  to  evaporate  gently  almost 
to  drjrness,  and  to  treat  the  residue  with  alcohol  The  nitrate 
of  potass  is  thus  dissolved,  and  bo  much  of  the  animal  matter 
leh  behind,  that  the  solution  is  capable  of  crystallising. 

Of  the  Tests  far  Hydrochloric  Add, 

1.  Concentrated  Hydrochloric  Add  ii  at  once  known  by  its 

peculiar  vapour  or  fumes,  and  still  more  delicately  by  the  white 

fimes  (armed  when  its  vapour  comes  in  contact  with  ammonia- 

eal  gas.     This  test  is  applied  by  simply  bringing  near  one 

another  the  open  mouths  of  two  bottles  which  contain  the  two 

substances.     The  yellow  colour,  which  it  usually  possesses,  is 
not  essentiaL 

2.  In  its  diluted  state  it  is  recognised  with  extreme  delicacy 
by  means  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  forms  a  dense  white  pre- 
cipitate- A  similar  precipitate,  however,  is  caused  by  the  same 
test  with  many  oilier  adds  and  their  salts.  The  best  method 
of  determining  the  true  nature  of  the  predpitate  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  mescal  jurisprudence  is  to  collect  it  on  a  filter,  and  dien 
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to  dry  it  and  heat  it  in  a  tube.  It  fuses  under  the  point  of  red- 
ness, and,  unlike  all  the  other  white  salts  of  silver,  remains  at  a 
red  heat  undecomposed,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  translucent  mass, 
which  cuts  like  horn. 

3.  The  effects  of  mixture  on  the  tests  for  hydrochloric  acid 
have  not  been  particularly  examined.  On  the  whole,  they  will 
not  prevent  the  tests  from  being  applied,  but  they  will  render  the 
results  doubtful,  because  very  many  organic  substances,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  mixture  of  food  and  secretions  in  the  stomach,  na- 
turally contain  muriate  of  soda.  Fortunately  this  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence,  for  hydrochloric  acid  very  rarely  comes  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  medical  jurist  as  a  poison. 

Section  II. — Qf  the  Mode  qf  Actum  of  the  Mineral  Acids, 
and  the  Symptoms  they  cause  in  Man. 

It  was  formerly  observed  that  the  action  of  the  strong  mineral 
adds  is  independent  of  the  frinction  of  absorption.  They  act  by 
the  conveyance  along  the  nerves  of  an  impression  produced  by  the 
irritation  or  destruction  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 

When  introduced  directly  into  a  vein  they  cause  death  by  coa- 
gulating the  blood.  Thiis,  when  Professor  OrJUa  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  half  a  drachm  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  he  observed  that  the  animal  at 
once  struggled  violently,  stretched  out  its  limbs,  and  expired  ; 
and  on  opening  the  chest  immediately,  he  found  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  filled  with  coagulated  blood  *. — Nitric  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid  act  in  the  same  way. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
the  blood  as  usual  remains  fluid  for  some  time  after  death  ;  the 
symptoms  are  referrible  almost  solely  to  the  abdomen ;  and  in 
the  dead  body  the  stomach  is  found  extensively  disorganized, 
and  the  other  abdominal  viscera  sometimes  inflamed.  If  the 
dose  be  large,  and  the  animal  fasting,  death  may  take  place  in 
so  short  a  time  as  three  hours ;  but  in  general  it  lives  much 
Icwgerf. 

When  the  strong  mineral  adds  are  applied  outwardly  they 
irritate,  inflame,  or  corrode  the  skin.  The  most  rapid  in  pro- 
ducing these  effects  is  the  nitric,  or  rather  the  nitrous  acid . 

•  Toxicologic  GfiD^rale,  L  77.  t  Ibidem,  78. 
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The  strong,  filming  nitrous  acid  even  causes  efiervescence  when 
dropped  on  the  skin. 

The  toxicologist  is  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  symptoms 
caused  by  these  acids  in  man  chiefly  to  the  work  of  JH.  7Vir- 
tra  on  Poisoning  with  Nitric  Acid,  to  which  the  reader  may  re- 
fer for  gpreater  details,  and  many  excellent  cases  *.  Tartra  has 
so  completely  exhausted  the  subject,  that  it  will  be  rarely  re- 
quisite in  the  following  abstract  to  quote  any  other  author. 

M.  Tartra  considers  that  four  varieties  may  be  observed  in 
the  effects  of  the  nitric  and  other  mineral  acids.  J.  Speedy 
death  from  violent  corrosion  and  inflammation  ;  S.  Slow  death 
from  a  peculiar  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ; 
S.  Imperfect  recovery,  the  person  remaining  liable  ever  after  to 
irritability  of  the  stomach ;  4.  Perfect  recovery. 

1.  The  most  ordinary  symptoms  are  those  of  the  first  varietTy 
—namely,  all  the  sjrroptoms  that  characterise  the  most  violent 
gastritis,  accompanied  likewise  with  burning  in  the  throat, 
which  is  increased  by  pressure,  swallowing,  or  coughing  "f*  ;— 
eructations  proceeding  from  the  gases  evolved  in  the  stomach  by 
its  chemical  decomposition ;— and  an  excruciating  pain  in  the 
stomach,  such  as  no  natural  inflammation  can  excite.  The  line 
are  commonly  shrivelled,  at  first  whitish,  afterwards,  if  fitmi 
nitric  acid,  yellowish,  if  from  sulphuric  acid,  brownish.  Occa- 
sionally  there  are  also  excoriations,  more  rarely  little  blisters. 
Similar  marics  appear  on  other  parts  of  the  skin  with  which  the 
add  may  have  come  in  contact,  such  as  the  cheeks,  neck,  breast, 
or  fingers ;  and  these  marks  undergo  the  same  change  of  colour 
as  the  marks  of  the  lips.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this 
in  the  case  of  the  man  who  was  disfigured  by  the  Macmillana 
with  sulphuric  acid«  He  was  cruelly  burnt  on  the  face  and  on 
the  hands,  which  he  had  raised  to  protect  his  face ;  and  the 
marks  were  at  first  white,  but  in  sixteen  hours  became  brownirii. 
The  inside  of  the  mouth  is  also  generally  shrivelled,  white,  and 
often  more  or  )ess  corroded ;  and  as  the  poisoning  advances, 
the  teeth  become  loose  and  ycllowish-brown  about  the  corome. 

*  Tndte  de  rEmpouoonemcnt  par  Tadde  Nitrique,  1802. 
•f  Lebidois,  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  xiii.  3G7. 
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The  teeth  sometimes  become  brown  in  so  short  a  time  as  three 
hours*.  Occasionally  the  tongue  and  inside  of  the  cheeks 
are  white,  and  as  it  were  polished,  like  ivory  f.  The  matter 
▼omited  is  generally  brownish  or  black,  and  causes  efferves* 
cence  on  the  pavement,  if  it  contains  any  lime.  Afterwards 
this  matter  is  mixed  with  shreds  of  membrane,  which  re- 
semble the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  actually 
ocmsist  of  the  disorganized  coats,  but  are  generally  nothing 
more  than  coagulated  mucus.  The  bowels  are  obstinately  cos- 
tive,  the  urine  scanty  or  suppressed ;  and  the  patient  is  fre- 
quently harassed  by  distressing  tenesmus  and  desire  to  pass 
water.  The  pulse  all  along  is  very  weak,  and  towards  the  dose 
imperceptible,  sometimes  intermitting.  It  is  not  always  fre- 
quent ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  observed  of  natural  fre- 
quency, small  and  feeble  in  a  patient  who  survived  fifteen 
days  l*  The  countenance  becomes  at  an  early  period  glazed, 
and  the  extremities  cold  and  clammy.  The  breathing  is  often 
laborious,  the  movements  of  the  chest  increasing  the  pain  in  the 
stomach,  independently  of  the  pulmonary  inflammation  which 
is  also  at  times  present  To  these  symptoms  are  added  occa- 
sional fits  of  sufibcation  ftt>m  the  shreds  of  thick  mucus  stick- 
ing in  the  throat 

Such  is  the  ordinary  train  of  symptoms  in  cases  of  the  first 
variety.  But  sometimes,  especially  when  a  large  dose  has  been 
swallowed,  instead  of  these  excruciating  tortures,  there  is  a  de- 
ceitful tranquillity  and  absence  of  all  uneasiness.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  was  poisoned  by  her  companions  making 
her  swallow  while  intoxicated  aqua-fortis  mixed  with  wine,  al- 
though she  had  at  first  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  vomiting,  there 
were  subsequently  none  of  the  usual  violent  symptoms ;  and  she 
died  within  twenty  hours,  complaining  chiefly  of  tenesmus  and 
excessive  debility  §.  Occasionally  eruptions  break  out  over  the 
body  II ;  but  their  nature  has  not  been  described. 

*  MerHni  m  &tift*f  Mmgailn  fiir  die  getamnitt  Heilkucde,  xxiii.  Ifi9. 
•f-  Correa  di  Serra  m  Journal  de  dumie  Medicaid,  ii  200.  on  tho  third  day. 
X  ArchWes  G^neralet  de  Mededne,  liiL  367* 
§  Tartroy  p.  87- 

II  Deigrangci^  Rccuefl  PModiqne  de  la  Sod^^  de  MMccine,  vi.  22.     TtifjnNty 
Obscrvationes  Medidnalet,  iiL  43. 
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The  dmtiaQ  of  this  Tariely  of  poisoning  with  the  acids  it 
onnnKMily  between  half  a  day  and  two  or  three  days.  But  some* 
times  life  is  prolonged  for  seven  *  or  fifteen  days  f ;  and  some* 
times  too  death  takes  place  in  a  few  hours.  The  shortest  dura- 
tioQ  among  the  numerous  cases  of  adults  mentioned  by  Tartra  is* 
six  hours  I ;  but  Frofeasor  Remer  of  Breslau  once  met  with  a 
case  fiual  in  two  hours  §. 

The  quantity  required  to  produce  these  effects  has  not  been 
ascertained,  and  must  be  liable  to  the  same  uncertainty  here  as 
in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of  poisoning.  The  smallest  &tal 
dose  of  sulphuric  acid  I  have  hitherto  found  recorded  was  one 
drachm.  It  was  taken  with  sugar  by  mistake  for  stomachic  drops 
by  a  stout  young  man,  and  killed  him  in  seven  dayslj.  A 
man  has  recovered  after  taking  six  drachms  ^. 

%  The  second  variety  of  symptoms  belong  to  a  peculiar  um^ 
dification  of  disease,  which  is  described  by  Tartra  in  rather 
strong  language.  It  begins  with  the  symptoms  already  noticed ; 
but  these  soon  abate  in  violence.  The  patient  then  becomes 
affected  with  general  fever,  dry  skin,  spasms  and  pains  of  the 
Kmbs,  difficult  breathing,  tension  of  the  belly,  salivation,  and 
occasional  vomiting,  particularly  of  food  and  drink.  Afterwards 
membranous  flakes  are  discharged  by  vomiting,  and  the  saliva* 
tiaa  is  accompanied  with  foetor.  These  flakes  are  often  veiy 
like  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  and 
such  they  have  often  been  described  to  be.  More  probaUyy 
however,  they  are  of  adventitious  formation;  for  the  mere 
mucous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  cannot  supply  the  vast 
quantity  that  is  discharged.  Sometimes  worms  are  discharged 
dead,  and  evidently  corroded  by  the  poison  ^*.  Digestion  is  at 
the  same  time  deranged,  the  whole  ftmctions  of  the  body  urn 
languid,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of  marasmus,  whidi 
reduces  him  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  in  the  end  brings  him  le 

*  Journal  der  Piakdichen  Holkunde,  vii.  31,  8. 
•f  ArduTCf  Gto^ralet,  ziU.  367- 
t  Taring  p.  ISO. 

§  Joarnal  der  Pnktiichen  HeUkunde,  xlU.  iu.  SO. 
I  Ibidan  rii.  n.  18. 
Y  Martioi*!  case. 
**  Tendering  io  Horn*!  Archiv  ffir  MediziniKhe  Erfabning,  1826,  i.4fi& 
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the  grave.  Death  may  take  place  in  a  fortnight,  or  not  for 
months.  In  one  of  Tartra^s  cases  the  patient  lived  eight  months. 
The  vomiting  of  membranous  flakes  continues  to  the  last. 

8.  The  third  variety  includes  cases  of  imperfect  recovery. 
These  are  characterized  by  nothing  but  the  greater  mildness  of 
the  primary  symptoms,  and  by  the  patient  continuing  for  life 
liable  to  attacks  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting  of  food  and 
general  disorder  of  die  digestive  function. 

4.  The  last  variety  comprehends  cases  of  perfect  recovery, 
which  are  sufficiently  numerous  even  under  unpromising  ap- 
pearances. From  the  average  of  55  cases  recorded  by  Tartra 
it  appears  that  the  chances  of  death  and  recovery  are  nearly 
equal.  Twenty-six  died,  19  of  the  primary,  7  of  the  secondary 
disorder.  Twenty-nine  recovered,  and  of  these  twenty-one 
perfectly. 

Tartra  has  not  taken  notice  in  his  treatise  of  another  form 
of  poisoning  with  the  strong  acids, — ^in  which  the  injury  is 
confined  to  the  gullet  and  neighbouring  parts.  In  Corvisart'^s 
Journal  there  is  the  case  of  a  man,  who  began  to  drink  sul- 
phuric acid  for  water  while  intoxicated,  but  suddenly  found 
out  his  error  before  he  had  swallowed  above  a  few  drops ;  and 
consequently  the  chief  symptoms  were  confined  to  the  throat. 
After  his  physician  saw  him  he  was  able  to  take  one  dose  of  a 
chalk  mixture ;  but  from  that  time  he  was  unable  to  swallow  at 
all  for  a  fortnight  *.  Martini  likewise  met  with  a  similar  in- 
stance of  complete  dysphagia  from  stricture  in  the  gullet  caused 
by  sulphuric  acid  -f.     His  patient  recovered. 

It  also  appears  exceedingly  probable,  although  no  systematic 
writer  has  to  my  knowledge  laid  it  down, — that  the  strong  acids 
may  cause  death,  without  reaching  the  stomach  or  even  the  gullet, 
by  exciting  inflammation  and  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  larynx. 
Such  an  eflect  may  very  well  be  anticipated  from  an  attempt  to 
commit  murder  with  these  poisons ;  as  the  person,  if  he  retains 
consciousness  at  the  time,  may  become  aware  of  their  nature  before 
he  has  swallowed  enough  to  injure  the  stomach.  On  these 
grounds,  an  opinion  in  favour  of  poisoning  was  given  by  one  of 

*  Journal  de  Medecine  par  CoryUart,  xix.  2G3. 

I  Ru8t*8  Magazin  fur  die  gcsammtc  Heilk**nde,  xxiii.  1 5G. 
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the  Prussian  medical  colleges  in  the  case  of  a  new-born  child, 
in  which  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  healthy,  and  did  not 
contain  poison,  but  in  which  the  cuticle  of  the  lips  was  easily 
scraped  off,  the  gums,  tongue,  and  mouth  yellowish-green,  as  if 
burnt,  the  velum  and  uvula  in  the  same  state,  the  rima  glottidia 
contracted,  and  the  epiglottis,  larynx,  and  fauces  violenliy  in- 
flamed. Sulphuric  acid  was  found  in  the  house ;  and  the  mother 
subsequently  confessed  the  crime*. 

In  some  circumstances  the  stomach  seems  to  acquire  a 
degree  of  insensibility  to  the  action  of  the  strong  acids.  Tar- 
tra,  in  alluding  to  what  is  said  of  certain  whisky-drinkers 
acquiring  the  power  of  swallowing  with  impunity  small  quan> 
titles  of  the  concentrated  acids,  has  related  the  case  of  a  woman 
at  Paris,  who,  after  passing  successively  from  wine  to  brandy  and 
from  that  to  alcohol,  at  last  found  nothing  could  titillate  her 
stomach  except  aqua-fortis,  of  which  she  wa«  seen  to  partake  by 
several  druggists  of  veracity  f.  The  fire-eating  mountebanks 
too  are  said  to  acquire  the  same  power  of  endurance ;  but 
much  of  their  apparent  endowments  is  really  legerdemain.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  very  extraordinary  sensibility  to  the  action 
of  the  dilute  mineral  acids  has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
case  of  infants  at  the  breast, — so  great  a  sensibility,  in  fact,  thai 
serious  symptoms  and  even  death  itself  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
nurse^s  milk  becoming  impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  having  taken  it  in  medicinal  doses.  By  two 
writers  in  the  London  Medical  Repository  griping  pains,  tremors 
and  spasms  have  been  imputed  to  this  cause  I ;  and  a  late  writer 
in  the  Medical  Gazette  says  he  has  seen  continued  griping,  green 
diarrhoea  and  fatal  marasmus  ensue, — apparently,  he  thinks, 
ftrom  ulceration  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  §• 
Without  questioning  the  great  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  that 
membrane  in  infants,  I  must  nevertheless  express  my  doubts 
whether  so  small  a  quantity  taken  by  a  nurse,  amounting  in  the 

*   Augutttn't  Repcrtoriuni,  L  ii.  15. 

•f   Tartra^  p.  124. 

X  Dr  BartU-y,  iv.  289,  and  Mr  DUimondy  v.  1 10. 

§  Mr  Rnan^  i.  7'>^». 
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eases  in  questaon  only  to  four  or  six  drops  «  day,  could  really 
produce  fatal  or  even  severe  effects  on  her  child. 

The  sulphuric  and  nitric  adds  belong  to  the  poisons  al- 
luded to  under  the  head  of  Graieral  Poisoning,-— of  whose 
openMion  satisfiu^tory  evidence  may  be  occasionally  drawn 
from  symptoms  only.  If  immediately  after  swallowing  « 
liquid  which  causes  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and 
stomach,  violent  vomiting  ensues,  particularly  if  the  vomited 
matter  is  mixed  with  blood; — if  the  mouth  becomes  white 
or  yellow,  and  stripped  of  its  lining  membrane,  and  the  cheeks, 
neck,  or  neighbouring  parts  show  vesications,  or  white,  and  sub^ 
sequently  yellow,  or  brown,  excoriated  spots ; — ^if  the  clothes 
show  red  spots  and  are  disintegrated  there,— I  cannot  see  any 
otgection  to  the  inference,  that  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
taken.  In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  a  good  authority,  Dr 
Mertidorff,  late  medical  inspector  of  Berlin  *. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  the 

Mineral  Acids. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  body  in  cases  of  Tartra^s 
First  variety  is  remarkably  healthy ;  every  limb  is  round,  iSrm, 
and  fresh-looking. 

On  the  lips,  fingers,  or  other  parts  of  the  skin  spots  and 
streaks  are  found  where  the  add  has  disorganised  the  cuticle. 
These  marks  are  brownish  or  yellowish-bro¥m,  and  present  after 
death  the  appearance  of  old  parchment  or  of  «  bum ;  sometimes 
there  are  little  blisters  -f. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  more  or  less  disor- 
ganised, generally  hardened,  whitish  or  yellowish  with  sulphuric 
add,  yellowish  with  nitric  add.  The  pharynx  is  either  in  the 
same  state  or  very  red.  The  gullet  is  often  lined  with  a  dense 
ydlow  membrane,  adhering  firmly,  resembling  the  inner  coat, 
but  probably  a  morlnd  formation ;  and  the  sulgacent  tissue  is 
brown  or  red.    Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  related  by  Mertxdorffj 

•  HoffC%  Archiv  fur  Medizinitcbe  KrfahruDg,  1823,  i.  465. 
f  Ibid.  452. 
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the  whole  inner  coat  of  the  gullet,  as  well  as  that  of  the  throat, 
epiglottb,  and  mouth,  is  stripped  from  the  muscular  coat.*  Oc> 
casionally  the  gullet  is  not  affected  at  all,  though  both  the 
mouth  and  the  stomach  are  severely  injured. 

The  outer  sur&ce  of  the  abdominal  viscera  is  commonly 
either  very  vascular  or  livid,  or  bears  even  more  unequivocal 
signs  of  inflammation,  namely  eflusion  of  fibrin  and  adhesions 
among  the  different  turns  of  intestine ;  and  these  appearances 
may  take  place  although  the  stomach  is  not  perforated.  In 
this  respect  poisoning  with  the  adds  differs  from  the  effects  of 
most  metallic  poisons,  which  very  seldom  cause  unequivocal  peri- 
tonseal  inflammation.  I  have,  however,  seen  the  peritonaeum 
quite  natural  after  death  from  sulphuric  acid,  even  although  the 
stomach  was  perforated.  This  was  in  a  case  fatal  in  twelve 
hours.  The  stomach,  if  not  ruptured,  is  commonly  distended 
with  gases.  It  contains  a  quantity  of  yellowbh  brown  or  black 
matter,  and  is  lined  with  a  thick  paste  composed  of  disorganised 
tissue,  blood,  and  mucus.    The  pylorus  is  contracted. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  not  always  corroded.  If  the  add 
is  diluted,  the  coats  may  escape  corrosion  ;  but  there  is  excessive 
injection,  gorging,  and  blackness  of  the  vessels,  general  black- 
ness of  the  membrane,  sometimes  even  without  softening,  as  in 
a  case  related  by  Pyl  of  a  woman  who  first  took  aqua-fortis  and 
then  stabbed  herself -f.  More  commonlyij  however,  along  with  the 
blackness  there  is  softening  of  the  rugae,  or  actual  removal  of  tha 
villous  coat,  occasionally  regular  granulated  ulceration  with  pu- 
riform  matter  on  it  ^.  The  stomach  is  not  always  perforated. 
But  if  it  is,  the  holes  are  circular,  and  the  coats  thin  at  the 
margin,  coloured,  disintegrated,  and  surrounded  by  vascularity 
and  black  extravasation.  In  some  rare  cases  there  is  no  mark 
of  vital  re-action  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aperture. 
A  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Mertsdorff :  The  margin  of 
the  hole  was  surrounded  to  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  with 
apparent  charring  of  the  coats,  and  this  areola  was  surrounded 
by  redness ;  but  the  rest  of  the  stomach  was  grayish-white  §.     I 

*  HorD*s  Archiv,  &c  4d.3. 
f  Au^ue  und  BeobAcbtungen,  ii.  132* 
t  Arcbifet  Gto^nlet  de  MMecine,  xiii.  368. 
§  Horn*!  Archif,  Ac.  1823, 1  456. 
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lately  examined  with  Dr  Laita  of  Leith  a  similar  cade,  where 
the  limitation  of  the  injury  was  evidently  owing  to  the  stomach 
having  been  at  the  time  filled  with  porridge.  The  patient,  a 
child  two  years  old,  died  in  twelve  hours ;  and  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  towards  the  pylorus,  there 
was  a  hole  as  big  as  a  half  crown,  which  was  surrounded  to  the 
distance  of  an  inch  with  a  black  mass  formed  of  the  disorganized 
coats,  and  of  incorporated,  charred  blood.  But  the  rest  of  the 
stomach  was  quite  healthy.  The  perforation,  if  the  patient 
lives  long  enough,  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  copious  ef- 
fusion into  the  belly  of  the  usual  muddy  liquor  of  peritonitis ; 
and  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  viscera  feels  unctuous,  as  if  from  a 
riight  chemical  action  of  the  acid  on  them.  The  acid  has  actual- 
ly been  found  in  the  contents  poured  out  from  the  stomach  into 
die  sac  of  the  peritonseum  ^. 

One  would  expect  to  find  the  acid  always  in  the  stomach 
when  it  is  perforated.  Nevertheless  it  is  sometimes  almost  all 
discharged.  In  MertxdorJT^  case,  that  of  an  infant  who  was 
killed  in  twelve  hours,  a  hole  was  found  in  the  stomach  fths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  ef- 
fused into  the  belly ;  yet  by  a  careful  analysis  the  whole  acid 
he  could  procure  from  the  contents  and  tissues  together  was  on- 
ly 4|  grains. 

The  inner  coat  of  the  duodenum  often  presents  appearances 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  stomach.  Sometimes,  however, 
as  in  the  case  just  related  from  MertzdorfT,  and  in  the  infant 
I  examined,  the  inner  coat  of  the  small  intestines  is  not  affec- 
ted at  all,  probably  because  in  such  rapid  cases  the  pylorus  re- 
tains its  state  of  spasmodic  contraction  till  death  or  even  after  it. 

The  urinary  bladder  is  commonly  empty.  The  thoracic  sur- 
face of  the  diaphragm  is  sometimes  lined  with  lymph,  indicat- 
ing inflammation  in  the  chest.  In  the  case  which  was  fatal  in 
two  hours,  [p.  1^5]  Prqfessor  Remer  found  the  surface  of  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  brown  and  of  a  lea- 
thern consistence,  and  the  tissue  beneath  scarlet ; — appearances 
which  he  thinks  arose  from  the  acid  penetrating  in  vapour  and 
acUng  chemically.  I  have  not  found  this  appearance  mention- 
ed by  any  other  writer ;  but  I  have  seen  it  in  animals  poison- 
ed with  oxalic  acid. 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jcurnal,  xxii.  223. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  body  of  those  who  have  died 
of  the  Second  or  Chronic  variety  of  poisoning  with  the  acids,  is 
that  of  extreme  emaciation.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are  ex- 
ceasively  contracted :  The  former  has  been  found  so  small  as  to 
measare  only  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  cardia  to  the  py- 
loms,  and  two  inches  fit>m  the  lesser  to  the  greater  curvature  *. 
Tartra  says  the  intestines  are  sometimes  no  thicker  than  a 
writing  quill.  They  are  in  other  respects  sound  outwardly » ex- 
cept that  they  sometimes  adhere  together. 

Internally  the  pylorus  is  contracted  so  as  barely  to  admit  a 
probe.  There  are  spots  over  the  stomach  apparently  of  rege- 
nerated villous  tissue,  smoother  and  redder  than  the  natural 
membrane.  At  the  points  where  the  stomach  adheres  to  the 
neighbouring  organs,  its  coats  are  sometimes  wanting  altogether, 
•o  that  when  its  connexions  are  torn  away,  perforations  are  pro- 
duced.    The  other  parts  of  the  body  are  natural. 

It  may  in  some  cireumstances  be  necessary  to  determine  from 
Uie  appearances  in  the  dead  body  whether  a  mineral  acid  has 
been  the  occasion  of  death  or  has  been  introduced  into  the  body 
after  death.  This  may  always  be  easily  done.  If  a  few  drachms 
of  sulphuric  acid  be  injected  into  the  anus  immediately  after 
death,  and  the  parts  be  examined  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  will 
be  found,  that  wherever  the  acid  touches  the  gut,  its  mucous 
ooat  is  yellowish  and  brittle,  its  muscular  and  peritonseal  coats 
white,  as  if  blanched,  and  the  blood  in  the  vessels  charred ;  the 
injury  is  confined  strictly  to  the  parts  actually  touched,  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  abrupt  line  of  demarcation,  and  shows  no  sign 
of  inflammatory  redness.  Nitric  acid  produces  nearly  the  same 
effects.  The  whole  tunics  are  yellow,  and  the  disorganisation 
b  greater.     For  these  facts  we  are  indebted  to  Orfila  f . 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  morbid  appearances,  some 
observations  will  be  required  on  the  force  of  evidence  de- 
rived from  them ;  because  the  nature  of  a  case  may  be  such 
as  to  exclude  the  other  branches  of  the  medical  proof.  In 
many  cases  both  of  acute  and  of  chronic  poisoning  with  the 

•  Robert  in  NoutcUc  Dibiiodiequc  Medicale,  1827,  iv.  415 
t  Toxicologie  Gto^ralc,  u.  C8». 
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itm^  adds,  I  coDceiTe,  coDtmy  to  the  gcnenl  BCmtcmants  of 
■Mft  sjstenuttic  writers  on  modem  medicil  jurisprodeiice, 
tliftt  distinct  evidence  may  be  procured  from  the  iqppeannces 
only.  Thus,  what  fallacy  can  interrene  to  render  the  follow. 
ing  opinion  doubtful  ?  In  a  case  sereral  times  alluded  to  as 
deicribed  by  Mertsdorff  there  were  Teades  and  brown  streaks 
y  on  the  lips,  neck,  and  shoulders,  similar  to  the  effects  of  burn- 
ings— almost  total  separation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  epiglottis,  and  guUet, — ^perforation  of  the  sto- 
mach with  a  margin  half  an  inch  wide,  which  was  extmsiTely 
diarred,  and  surrounded  by  a  red  areola.  From  the  appear- 
ances alone  Mertsdorff  declared  that  the  child  must  have  been 
poisoned  with  sulphuric  add.  Perhaps  he  should  haye  said 
sulphuric  or  nitric  add. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Richard  Orerfield,  who  was  condemn- 
ed at  Shrewsbury  Assises  in  1824  for  murdering  his  own 
chOd,  a  babe  three  months  old,  by  pouring  sulphuric  add 
down  its  throat  In  the  dead  body  the  following  appearances 
wero  found :  The  lips  were  blistered  internally  and  of  a  dark 
oolour  externally  ;  the  gullet  was  contracted  and  its  inner  coat 
corroded  ;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  of  a 
dull  white  colour ;  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  corroded 
and  converted  into  a  substance  like  wet  brown  paper ;  the  sto- 
mach perforated  and  a  bloody-coloured  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the 
peritonaeum  ^.  If  to  these  appearances  be  added  the  fact  that 
the  child^s  dress  was  reddened,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  me- 
^Ucal  jurist  from  declaring,  without  reference  to  chemical  evi- 
dence, that  this  case  must  have  been  one  of  poisoning  with  a 
mineral  add? 

I  am  far  from  desiring  to  encourage  rashness  of  decision  or 
to  revive  the  loose  criterions  of  poisoning  relied  on  in  former 
times.  But  there  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  rational  doubt  that 
these  cases  are  distinct  exceptions  to  the  general  law  regarding 
the  feebleness  of  the  evidence  from  morbid  appearances,  and 
that  a  witness  would  certainly  be  guilty  of  thwarting  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  if,  relying  on  general  rules,  he  refused  to 
admit  similar  exceptions.  What  natural  disease  could  produce 
appearances  like  those  described  above  ^  Assuredly  no  form  of 
spontaneous  perforation  bears  any  resemblance  to  them. 

*  £diD.  Med.  ind  Surg.  Journal,   xsii.  222. 
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Section  IV. — Of  the  Treatment  ofpaUaning  with  the 

Mineral  Acids. 

Since  the  mineral  acids  act  entirely  as  local  irritants,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  their  poisonous  effects  will  be  prevented  by 
neutralizing  them.  But  in  applying  that  principle  to  the  treat- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  their  extremely  rapid  ope- 
ration ;  for  if  much  time  is  lost  in  seeking  for  an  antidote,  irre- 
parable mischief  may  be  caused  before  the  remedy  is  taken. 
Should  it  be  possible  then  to  administer  chalk  or  magnesia  with- 
out delay,  these  are  the  antidotes  which  ought  to  be  preferred* 
But  if  it  will  consume  time  to  get  them,  then  a  solution  of  soap, 
an  article  more  likely  to  be  at  hand,  should  be  administered, 
and  while  it  is  in  preparation  the  acid  should  be  diluted  by 
the  free  use  of  any  mild  fluid,  milk  or  oleaginous  matters  be- 
hig  preferred.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkalis  are  by  no  means 
eligible  antidotes,  being  themselves  possessed  of  corrosive  pro- 
perties.— After  the  proper  antidote  has  been  given  to  a  sufficient 
extent,  the  use  of  diluents  ought  to  be  continued,  as  they  ren- 
der the  vomiting  more  easy. 

The  treatment  of  the  supervening  inflammation  does  not  dif- 
fer from  that  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  PH08PHOBD8  AND  THE  OTHER  BASES  OK 

THE  MINERAL  ACIDS. 

.Of  poUoning  with  Phosphorus. — The  only  other  mineral 
add  that  deseryes  mention  is  the  phosphoric.  It  possesses  pro- 
pcarties  nearly  analogous,  and  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
tbree  adds  already  mentioned.  On  its  own  account,  however, 
it  does  not  merit  any  notice  here,  since  it  is  much  too  rare  to 
be.. within  reach  of  a  person  who  intends  to  give  or  take  poison. 
But  it  must  be  attended  to,  because  it  is  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  action  of  a  more  common  poison.  Phosphorus. 

.  Orfila  found  that  two  drachms  of  phosphorus  given  to  dogs  in 
fingments  caused  death  in  twenty-one  hours,  that  the  whole  sto- 
mach and  intestines  were  more  or  less  inflamed,  and  that  the  phos- 
phorus bad  lost  much  of  its  weight,  though  vomiting  had  been 
prevented  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet ; — in  fact  the  poison  was 
partly  oxidated.  In  a  state  of  minute  division,  as  when  dis- 
solved in  oil,  twenty-four  grains  caused  death  in  less  than  five 
hours  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most  acute  irritant  poison- 
ing; and  after  death  the  stomach  was  found  extensively  cor- 
roded, and  perforated  by  two  holes  *.  Other  experimentalists 
have  found  that  half  a  grain  melted  in  hot  water  could  kill  a 
dog  "t* ;  and  that  water,  in  which  phosphorus  had  been  simply 
received  in  the  process  for  preparing  it,  proved  in  small  quanti- 
ties fatal  to  poultry  J. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  phosphorus  is  a  dangerous 
poison  to  animals.  Its  effects  on  man  have  not  been  often  wit- 
nessed ;  but  the  observations  hitherto  made  will  show  that  it  is 
not  less  injurious  to  him  than  to  the  lower  animals.  A  grain 
and  a  half  have  actually  proved  fatal  to  man,  as  appears  from  a 
case  mentioned  by  M.  Worbe  §.     The  subject  of  the  case  was 

*  Toxico?ogie  G^n^nle,  i.  66. 

'*'  Wo*-be  in  M^moiret  de  la  Society  Medicale  d*Einulation,  ix. 

i  Annalet  de  Chimie,  xxvii.  87. 

j  IVorbe^  &c.  and  Editu  Med*  and  Surgi  Jotmial,  xxTiii.  228. 
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a  Btout  young  man  who  took  a  grain  and  a  half  in  hot  water,  after 
haying  previously  taken  half  a  grain  without  sustaining  injury. 
In  seven  hours,  and  not  till  then,  he  was  attacked  with  pais 
in  the  stdmach  and  bowels,  then  with  incessant  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea,  excessive  tenderness  and  tension  of  the  belly,— all  the 
symptoms  in  short  of  irritant  poisoning ;  and  he  died  exhausted 
in  twelve  days. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  custom  to  give  small  doses  of  phos- 
phorus in  medical  practice ;  but  the  uncertainty  and  occasional 
severity  of  its  operation  have  very  properly  expelled  it  from  mo- 
dem pharmacopoeias.  Among  other  properties  ascribed  to  it  IB 
medicinal  doses,  it  was  said  to  be  a  powerftil  aphrodysiac :  No 
such  symptom  was  remarked  in  the  &tal  case  just  rdated. 

As  to  the  morbid  appearances,  the  same  changes  of  structova 
may  be  expected  as  in  the  instance  of  the  mineral  acids  general- 
ly. In  the  fatal  case  quoted  above,  the  skin  was  generally  yd* 
low,  here  and  there  livid ;  the  lungs  gorged  with  blood;  the  mua- 
Cttlar  coat  of  the  stomach  inflamed,  the  other  coats  not,  except 
near  the  two  extremities  of  the  organ,  where  they  were  black. 

Of  poisoning  with  Stdphur.-^lt  does  not  appear  that  sul- 
phur, which  resembles  phosphorus  in  many  particulars,  bears 
any  resemblance  to  it  in  physiological  properties ; — which  may 
be  ascribed  to  its  not  being  susceptible  of  spontaneous  acidifica- 
tion. It  certainly  possesses,  however,  slight  irritating  proper- 
ties. It  is  often  given  as  a  purgative,  which  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  it  is  not  altogether  inert ;  and  the  veterinary  school  at  Lyons 
found  that  a  pound  killed  horses  by  producing  violent  inflamma* 
tion,  recognisable  during  life  by  the  symptoms,  and  after  death 
by  the  morbid  appearances.  * 

Of  poisoning  wiih  Chlorine — Chlorine  in  its  gaseous  state 
acts  powerfully  as  an  irritant  on  the  windpipe  and  lungs,  and 
on  that  account  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  the  poi- 
sonous gases.  But  even  in  solution  it  retains  to  a  certain  de- 
gree its  poisonous  qualities.  Orfila  says  that  five  ounces  of  a 
strong  solution  pf  chlorine  will  kill  a  dog  in  twenty-four  hours, 
if  it  is  kept  in  the  stomach  by  a  ligature,  and  that  two  ounces 

*  Corvitarft  Jottnial  de  M^edne,  xxL  70. 
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diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water  will  pjrove  fatal  in  foui^ 
days;— that  the  symptoms  are  those  of  irritation  of  the  stomach ; 
--and  that  in  the  former  case  he  found  general  redness  and 
bladmess, — ^in  the  latter  ulceration  of  its  villous  coat  ^. 

Of  poisoning  with  lodine.-^Iodine  is  a  poison  of  more  con- 
sequence than  chlorine,  both  because  it  is  becoming  a  more  com- 
mon article,  and  because  it  is  more  violent  in  its  effects  on  the 
animal  economy. 

It  is  a  solid  substance,  easily  known  by  its  brownish,  scaly 
appearance,  its  peculiar  odour,  and  the  violet  fumes  it  forms 
when  heated. 

It  has  a  twofold  action,  one  local  and  irritating,  the  other 
general,  and  produced  only  when  it  has  been  administered  long 
in  frequent  small  doses. 

Orfila  remarked  that  in  doses  of  two  drachms  it  excited  in  dogs 
symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  stomach ;  that  death  slowly  ensued 
in  seven  days,  without  the  symptoms  having  ever  become  very 
violent ;  and  that  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  here  and 
there  yellow,  had  also  patches  of  yellow  mucus  lining  it,  and 
exhibited  numerous  little  ulcers  also  of  a  yellow  colour. 

With  regard  to  its  operation  on  man,  the  same  author  says, 
be  has  tried  the  effects  of  four  or  six  grains  on  himself,  and  that 
he  found  that  dose  produce  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat, 
sickness,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  at  length  vomiting  and  colic. 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  larger  doses  it  will  prove  a 
dangerous  irritant  to  man  as  well  as  to  dogs.  Accordingly  Dr 
Gairdner  has  noticed  the  case  of  a  child  four  years  old,  who 
died  in  a  few  hours  after  taking  about  a  scruple  in  the  form  of 
tincture-f* ;  but  he  has  not  mentioned  the  symptoms. 

It  further  appears  that  in  medicinal  doses,  namely  in  the 
quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  frequently  repeated,  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous poison,  unless  its  effects  are  carefully  watched.  For  in 
consequence  of  its  absorption  and  accumulation  in  the  system, 
it  produces  when  long  used  some  very  singular  and  hazardous 
symptoms ;  and  like  mercury,  foxglove,  and  some  other  poisons, 
it  may  remain  in  the  body  for  a  considerable  period  inactive,  and 

*  Toxioologie  Gen^nle,  i.  141. 

t  Essay  on  the  cflfectt  of  Iodine,  1824,  p.  20. 
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at  length  begin  to  operate  suddenly.  The  83rniptom8  which  it 
then  occasions  are  sometimes  those  of  irritation  ;  namely  inces- 
sant vomiting  and  purging,  acute  pain  in  the  stomach,  loaded 
tongue,  rapid  and  extreme  emaciation,  violent  cramps  and  small 
frequent  pulse.  These  symptoms  may  continue  many  days,  and 
even  when  subdued  to  a  certain  extent,  vomiting  and  cramps 
are  apt  to  recur  for  months  after  *.  A  fatal  case  of  this  form 
of  affection  has  been  related  by  3/ .  Zinky  a  Swiss  physician. 
His  patient,  after  taking  too  large  doses  of  iodine  for  about  a 
month,  was  seised  with  restlessness,  burning  heat  of  skin,  tre- 
mors, palpitation,  syncope,  excessive  thirst,  a  sense  of  burning 
along  the  gullet,  frequent  purging  of  bilious  and  black  stools, 
priapism,  tremulous  pulse.  The  symptoms  of  local  inflamma- 
tion went  off  in  a  few  days ;  but  those  of  general  fever  contina* 
ed ;  and  he  died  after  six  weeks^  illness  -{*•  Another  fatal  case 
has  been  described  in  Rust^s  Journal.  The  leading  symptoms 
were  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  loss  of  appetite,  emaciation^ 
quartan  fever,  diarrhcea,  excessive  weakness,  and  after  the  ema- 
ciation was  far  advanced  a  hardened  liver  could  be  felt.  The 
patient  appears  to  have  died  of  exhaustion  ^.  From  this  case, 
and  anoUier  of  which  the  appearances  after  death  will  be  pre- 
sently noticed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  iodine  possesses  the  power 
of  inflaming  the  liver.  In  another  and  more  common  affectioB, 
the  patient  is  attacked  with  tremors,  at  first  slight  and  confined 
to  die  fingers,  afterwards  violent  and  extending  to  the  whole 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  even  of  the  trunk.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  excessive  and  rapidly  increasing  weakness,  a  sense  of 
anxiety,  sinking  and  faintness,  a  total  suspension  of  the  ftmction 
of  digestion,  rapid  and  extreme  muscular  emaciation,  tendency 
to  fainting,  and  violent  continued  palpitation  §,  accompanied 
not  unfrequently  with  absorption  of  the  mammae  if  the  patient 
is  a  female.  In  the  midst  of  these  phenomena  the  curative 
powers  of  the  poison  over  the  disease  for  which  it  has  chiefly 
been  used,  namely  goitre,  are  developed.  It  has  been  remarked 
in  particular,  that  the  diminution  of  the  goitre  keeps  pace  with 

*  Gairdner  on  the  effects  of  Iodine,  p.  9. 

"l  Journal  Coropl^mentaire,  xTiii.  126. 

%  Magasin  fur  die  geMniinte  Hcilkunde,  xvi.  111. 
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the  diminution  of  the  breasts,  though  at  times  either  effect  has 
been  developed  without  the  other.  An  instance  is  related  in 
Bust^s  Journal  of  a  female,  whpse  breasts,  after  she  had  used 
iodine  for  four  months,  began  to  sink,  and  in  four  weeks  hardly 
a  vestige  of  them  remained,  while  her  goitre  was  not  affect- 
ed^.  The  doses  required  to  produce  these  effects  are  very 
various.  Some  people  appear  almost  insensible  to  its  action ; 
in  one  instance,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  grains  were  taken  in 
daily  portions  varying  from  two  to  eighteen  grains,  without  any 
bad  effect  f ;  and  Magendie  once  swallowed  a  scruple  in  the 
form  of  tincture  without  suffering  any  inconvenience.  }  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr  Gairdner  has  seen  severe  symptoms  commence 
when  no  more  than  half  a  grain  was  taken  three  times  a  day 
for  a  single  week  §;  and  Coindet  has  seen  bad  effects  from  thirty 
drops  of  the  solution  of  ioduretted  hydriodate  taken  daily  for 
five  days  ^. 

The  only  account  I  have  seen  of  the  appearances  left  in  the 
body  after  death  from  slow  poisoning  with  iodine  is  contained  in 
the  essay  of  Dr  Zinc.  In  a  second  fatal  case  which  came  under 
his  notice,  he  found  enlarged  abdomen  from  distension  of  the  in- 
testines with  gases,  enlargement  of  the  other  viscera  and  serous 
efliision  into  the  peritonaeum  ;  adhesion  of  the  viscera  to  one 
another ;  redness  of  the  intestines,  in  some  places  approaching 
to  gangrenous  discoloration  ;  redness  and  excoriation  of  the 
peritonaeal  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  also  of  its  villous  coat ;  en- 
largement and  pale  rose-red  coloration  of  the  liver.  In  the 
chest  serum  was  found  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura.  The  gullet  was 
contracted  in  diameter  and  red  internally. 

To  these  remarks  on  Iodine,  a  few  observations  may  be  added 
on  the  Hydriodate  of  Potass^  one  of  its  compounds,  which  in  me- 
dicine is  now  very  generally  substituted  for  the  simple  substance. 

The  tests  and  action  of  this  poison  have  been  of  late  very 
carefiilly  determined  by  M,  Devergie^  a  French  physiologist. 
It  is  generally  sold  in  irregular  crystals  tending  to  the  cubical 

*  Magaz'iD  fur  die  geiainmte  Heilkundc,  xxii.  291. 

t  JahntotCs  preface  to  his  Translation  of  Coindet  on  Iodine,  p.  ix. 
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form,  having  the  peculiar  odour  of  iodine,  which  is  more  dis- 
tinct when  they  are  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  easily  known  by 
the  effect  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  turns  it  brown  with 
effervescence,  and,  if  heat  is  also  applied,  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  the  violet  fumes  of  iodine. 

In  solution  its  best  tests  are  sulphuric  acid,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, acetate  of  lead,  and  protonitrate  of  mercury.  Sulphuric 
acid  disengages  the  iodine,  forming  aa  wraDge-coloured  solution. 
Corrosive  sublimate  forms  a  line  carmine  red  precipitate,  the 
iodide  of  mercury.  Acetate  of  lead  forms  a  fine  yellow  precipi- 
tate, the  iodide  of  lead.  Protonitrate  of  mercury  throws  down  a 
carmine  red  precipitate,  the  iodide  of  mercury.  The  corrosive 
sublimate  is  delicateenough  to  detect  thehydriodatein  2000  parts 
of  water ;  the  sulphuric  acid  in  10,000  parts ;  acetate  of  lead 
in  18,000 ;  and  the  nitrate  of  mercury  in  60,000.  Few  (^  the 
ordinary  organic  fluids  alter  the  action  of  the  tests,  unless  they 
are  much  coloured.  In  that  case  the  best  plan  is  to  evaporate 
to  dryness  and  char  the  residue  by  raising  the  heat  The  salt 
IS  not  decomposed,  and  may  be  dissolved  out  by  pure  water, 
after  which  it  may  be  subjected  to  its  usual  tests. 

From  the  experiments  of  Devergie  on  animals,  it  seems  to  be 
in  large  doses  an  irritant,  though  not  a  powerful  one.  1  wo 
drachms  in  an  ounce  of  water  killed  a  dog  in  three  days  with  vio. 
Icat  vemiting,  and  signs  of  irritation  were  found  in  the  stomach, 
namely  black  extravasation  and  ulcers  in  the  middle  of  them. 
A  solution  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue  caused  only  local  in- 
flammation. Injected  into  the  jugular  vein  in  the  dose  of  four 
grains,  it  caused  tetanus  and  death  in  a  minute  and  a-half  *. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  case  of  poisoning  with  this 
substance  in  the  human  subject  It  is  believed  to  have  the 
same  power  as  iodine  over  goitre,  and  not  to  be  so  apt  to  injure 
the  stomach  and  constitution. 

*  Archiyet  G6n^ralet  de  Medecine,  x.  2«'>o. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  OXALIC  ACID. 

The  last  poison  of  this  order  is  Oxalic  Acid.  It  is  a  sub- 
stance of  very  great  interest,  for  of  late  years  it  has  caused  death 
in  our  own  country  more  frequently  perhaps  than  any  other  va- 
riety of  poisoning. 

It  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  physician  as  a 
poison  by  Mr  Royaton  in  1814  ^,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  taken  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salt ; — a  mistake  which  has 
apparently  become  more  frequent  since  people  were  put  on  their 
guard  against  it.  Now  that  its  properties  are  familiarly  known, 
it  is  oflen  resorted  to  for  committing  suicide,  for  which  purpose, 
indeed,  the  certainty  and  rapidity  of  its  operation  render  it  su- 
perior to  all  ordinary  poisons.  It  is  certainly  ill  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  murderer ;  for  although  it  might  be  easily 
given  to  a  sick  person  instead  of  a  laxative  salt,  yet  its  real  na- 
ture would  betray  itself  too  soon  and  too  unequivocally  for  the 
chief  object  of  the  prisoner, — secresy.  Nevertheless,  at  least 
one  attempt  of  the  kind  has  been  made.  At  the  trial  of  James 
Brown  for  assaulting  his  wife,  held  at  the  Middlesex  Autumn 
Assizes  1827,  it  was  brought  out  in  evidence  that  he  had  pre- 
viously tried  to  poison  her  by  giving  her  oxalic  acid  in  gin  -f. 

Its  properties  have  been  examined  by  Dr  A.  T.  Thomson 
of  London  j,  and  Dr  Percy  of  Lausanne  § ;  and  in  1 8Sd,  the 
whole  subject  of  poisoning  with  oxalic  acid  in  its  medico-legal 
relations  was  examined  by  DrCoindet  of  Geneva  and  myself  ||. 

Section  I. — Of  the  Testa  for  Oxalic  Add. 

Oxalic  acid  is  commonly  in  small  crystals  of  the  form  of  flat- 
tened six-sided  prisms,  transparent,  colourless,  free  of  odour, 

^  London  Medical  Repotitory,  L  382. 

-f  London  Courier,  September  22,  1827. 

%  London  Medical  Repository,  iii.  382. 

§  Distertatio  Inauguralis  de  Addi  Oxalici  ti  venenata,  Edin.  1821. 
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Yery  acid  to  the  taste,  and  pennanent  in  the  air.  Two  other 
common  vegetable  acids,  the  citric  and  tartaric  adds,  differ 
from  the  oxalic  in  being  seldom  regularly  crystallised  and  never 
in  fine  prisms.  In  general  appearance  it  closely  resembles  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  for  which  it  has  been  so  often  and  so  fa- 
tally mistaken.  So  close,  indeed,  is  the  resemblance,  that  re- 
peatedly, on  desiring  several  persons  to  point  out  which  was 
the  poison  and  which  the  laxative,  I  have  found  as  many  fix 
on  the  wrong  as  on  the  right  parcel.  The  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia has  of  course  a  very  different  taste,  being  strongly  bitter. 
Various  plans  have  been  devised  for  preventing  the  accident  to 
which  this  unlucky  resemblance  has  given  rise.  The  best  of 
them  imply  the  use  of  a  criterion  or  safeguard  by  the  patient 
before  he  takes  his  laxative  draught.  It  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  those  who  have  proposed  the  plans  in  question, 
that,  if  accidents  are  to  be  prevented  in  this  manner,  by  far  the 
simplest  and  most  effectual  security  will  be  to  let  the  public 
know  that  a  laxative  salt  ought  always  to  be  tasted  before  it  is 
Hwallowed.  Its  solubility  has  been  much  overrated  by  chemists. 
Thenard  and  others  say  it  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  tem- 
perate water ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  soluble  in  less  than 
eleven  parts. 

In  determining  the  medico-legal  tests  for  oxalic  acid,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  consider  it  in  two  states,— dissolved  in  water,^-* 
and  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  or 
vomited  matter.  If  the  substance  submitted  to  examination  is 
in  the  solid  state,  the  first  step  is  to  convert  it  into  a  solution. 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  pure  solution,  its  nature  may  be  satis* 
fiu^torily  determined  by  the  following  process. 

The  acidity  of  the  fluid  Is  first  to  be  established  by  its  effect 
on  litmus  paper.  This  being  done  the  reagents  might  be  ap« 
plied  at  once.  But  it  is  better  to  neutralise  the  acid  previously 
with  any  alkali ;  for  then  they  act  with  greater  delicacy.  The 
remainder  of  the  process  consequently  applies  not  only  to  oxalic 
acid  itself,  but  also  to  all  the  soluble  oxalates,  which  will  pre- 
sently be  proved  to  be  likewise  active  poisons. — The  tests  are 
the  hydrochlorate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. 

Hydrochhrate  qf  lime  causes  a  white  precipitate,  the  oxalate 
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of  lime ;  which  is  dissolved  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of 
nitric  add, — and  is  not  dissolved  when  similariy  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  unless  the  acid  is  used  in  very  large  propor- 
tion. 

The  solubility  of  the  oxalateof  lime  in  nitric  add  distinguishes 
the  precipitate  from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  the  pres^it  test 
might  throw  down  from  solutions  of  the  sulphates.  The  jnsoluln. 
Mty  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  in  hydrochloric  add  on  the  other 
hand  distinguidies  the  predpitate  from  the  tartrate,  dtrate,  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime,  which  the  test  might  throw  down 
from  any  solution  containing  a  salt  of  these  acids.  The  last 
four  predpitates  are  re-dissolved  by  a  drop  or  two  of  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  but  the  oxalate  is  not  taken  up  till  a  large  quan- 
tity of  that  add  is  added. 

Sulphate  of  capper  causes  a  bluish  white  predpitate,  which 
is  not  re-dissolved  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrodiloric 
*dd.  The  predpitate  is  the  oxalate  of  copper.  It  is  re-dis- 
solved by  a  large  proportion  of  hydrochloric  add. 

This  test  does  not  precipitate  the  sulphates,  hydrochlorates, 
nitrates,  tartrates,  citrates.  But  with  the  carbonates  and  phos- 
phates it  forms  precipitates  resembling  the  oxalate  of  copper. 
The  oxalate,  however,  is  distinguished  from  the  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  copper  by  not  being  re-dissolved  on  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  dense,  white  precipitate,  the  oxa- 
late of  silver ;  which,  when  collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and  heat- 
ed, becomes  brown  on  the  edge,  then  fulminates  faintly  and  is 
dispersed. 

The  object  of  the  supplementary  test  of  fulmination  is  to 
distinguish  the  oxalate  of  silver  from  the  numberless  other 
white  predpitates  which  are  thrown  down  by  the  nitrate  of 
diver  from  solutions  of  other  salts.  The  property  of  fulmi- 
nation, which  is  very  characteristic,  requires,  for  security'^s 
sake,  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
heat  on  the  tartrate  and  dtrate  of  silver.  The  citrate  when 
heated  becomes  altogether  brown,  froths  up,  and  then  defla- 
grates, discharging  white  fumes  and  leaving  an  abundant,  ash- 
gray,  coarsely  fibrous,  crumbly  residue,  which  on  the  farther 
application  of  heat  becomes  pure  white,  being  then  pure  sil- 
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ver.  l^he  tartrate  also  becomes  brown  and  froths  up,  but  does 
not  even  deflagrate,  white  fumes  are  discharged^  and  there  is 
left  behind  a  botryoidal  mass,  which,  like  the  residue  from  the 
citrate,  becomes  pure  silver  when  heated  to  redness.  Another 
distinction  between  the  ozaUte  and  tartrate  is  that  the  former  is 
permanent  at  the  temperature  of  ebullition,  while  the  latter  be- 
comes brown.  The  preceding  process  or  combination  of  tests 
will  be  amply  sufficient  for  proving  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid, 
bee  or  combined,  in  any  fluid  which  does  not  contain  animal  or 
vq;etablc  principles. 

2.  Of  the  modifications  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
admixture  of  such  principles  none  are  of  any  consequence  except 
tliose  required  in  the  case  of  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  canal  or  matters  of  vomiting. 

Here  a  word  or  two  must  be  premised  on  the  changes  whidi 
the  poison  may  undergo  in  consequence  of  being  mingled  with 
other  substances  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  These  may  either 
be  organic  principles  contained  in  the  body,  or  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  as  antidotes. 

As  to  animal  principles,  Dr  Coindet  and  I  have  proved,  that 
oxalic  acid  has  not  any  chemical  action  with  any  of  the  common 
animal  principles  except  gelatin,  which  it  rapidly  dissolves  ;— 
and  that  this  solution  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  being  accompa- 
nied with  any  decomposition  either  of  the  acid  or  of  the  gelatin^. 
Consequently  oxalic  acid,  so  for  as  concerns  the  tissues  of  the 
stomach  or  its  ordinary  contents,  is  not  altered  in  chemical  form, 
and  remains  soluble  in  water. 

In  such  a  solution,  however,  a  variety  of  soluble  principles 
are  contained,  which  would  cause  abundant  precipitates  with 
two  of  the  tests  of  the  process, — sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate 
of  silver ;  so  that  the  oxalates  of  these  metals  could  not  possi- 
bly be  exhibited  in  their  characteristic  forms.  The  process 
for  a  pure  solution,  therefore,  is  inapplicable  to  the  mixtures  un- 
der consideration. 

But  changes  of  still  greater  consequence  are  effected  on  the 
poison  by  exhibiting  antidotes  during  life.  It  is  now,  I  believe, 
generally  known,  since  the  researches  of  Dr  Thomson  and  those 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  xix.  1G8. 
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of  Dr  Coindet  and  myself  that  the  proper  mtidoies  fiir  oxalic 
add  are  magneiia  or  dudk.  £adi  of  these  fionDs  an  insohible 
oxalate,  to  diat  if  either  bad  been  giren  in  soffidenl  quantity,  no 
oxalic  add  wfll  remain  in  aolutian,  and  the  proofii  of  the  pre- 
aenoe  of  the  poiaon  most  be  aoi^t  fiir  in  the  solid  contents  of 
the  stoouuji  or  solid  matters  of  Tomiting. 

The  following  process  for  detectii^  the  poiscm  will  ai^y  to 
all  the  alterations  which  it  may  thus  bsTe  undergone. 

The  first  object  is  to  procure  a  solution. — If  an  antidote  has 
not  been  given,  the  contents  and  tissues  or  Tomited  matter 
are  to  be  boiled,  distilled  water  being  added  if  required.  The 
acid  is  then  to  be  neutraliied  with  potass  apd  the  whole  filtered. 
— «If  magnesia  or  chalk  has  been  giTen  as  an  antidote,  the 
insoluble  matter  is  to  be  separated  liy  filtration  and  boiled  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potass  in  18  or  20 
parts  of  water.  A  double  interchange  of  dements  takes  place 
between  a  part  of  the  carbonate  of  potass  and  a  part  of  the  ox- 
alate of  lime  or  magnesia ;  and  in  consequence  some  carbonate 
of  lime  or  magnesia  is  thrown  down,  whUe  some  oxalate  of  potass 
will  be  found  in  solution.  The  fluid  after  filtration  is  to  be 
neutralized  with  pure  nitric  acid. 

Oxalic  add  being  now  in  solution,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  original  state,  the  next  step  is  to  separate  it  from  the  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  dissolved  along  with  it.  I  have  tried  va- 
rious plans  for  this  purpose,  but  have  found  none  to  answer  so 
well  as  predpitation  with  muriate  of  lime,  so  as  to  procure  an 
oxalate  of  lime ;  which,  after  being  well  washed,  is  to  be  de- 
composed by  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potass  as 
before.  An  oxalate  of  potass  will  again  be  found  in  solution. 
The  excess  of  alkali  is  finally  to  be  neutralized  with  nitric 
add. 

The  fluid  is  now  to  be  tested  with  the  three  re-agents  for  the 
pure  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

Section  II. — On  the  Action  of^Owalic  Acidy  and  the  Symp- 

tarns  it  causes  in  Man. 

The  action  of  oxalic  add  on  the  animal  economy  is  very 
peculiar. 

When  injected  in  a  state  of  concentration  into  the  stomach 
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of  a  dog  or  cat,  it  caiues  exquisite  pain,  expressed  by  cries  and 
■tmgi^ing.  In  a  few  minutes  this  is  succeeded  by  violent  efl 
forts  to  Yomit;  then  by  sudden  dulness,  languor,  and  great 
ddbility ;  and  death  soon  takes  place  without  a  struggle.  The 
period  which  elapses  before  death  varies  firom  two  to  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  dose  is  considerable, — ^half  an  ounce,  for 
example.  After  death  the  stomach  is  found  to  contain  black 
extravasated  blood,  exactly  like  blood  acted  on  by  oxalic  add 
oat  of  the  body ;  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  is  of  a  cherry- 
red  colour,  widi  streaks  of  black  granular  warty  extravasation ; 
and  in  some  places  the  surface  of  the  coat  is  very  brittle  and 
the  subjacent  stratum  gelatinised,  evidently  by  the  chemical 
action  of  the  p<Mson.*  If  the  stomach  is  examined  immediately 
after  death,  little  corrosion  will  be  found,  compared  with  what 
is  seen  if  the  inspection  be  delayed  a  day  or  two  f . 

Such  are  the  effects  of  the  concentrated  add.  When  con- 
aiderably  diluted,  the  phenomena  are  totally  different.  When 
dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  oxalic  acid,  like  the  mine- 
ral adds  in  the  same  drcumstances,  ceases  to  corrode;  nay 
it  hardly  even  irritates.  But,  unlike  them,  it  continues  a  dead- 
ly poison ;  for  it  causes  death  by  acting  indirectly  on  the  brain, 
opine,  and  heart.  The  symptoms  then  induced  vary  with  the 
dose.  When  the  quantity  is  large,  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms are  those  of  palsy  of  the  heart ;  and  immediately  after 
death  that  organ  is  found  to  have  bst  its  contractility,  and  to 
contain  arterial  blood  in  its  left  cavities.  When  the  dose  is 
loss  the  animal  perishes  after  several  fits  of  violent  tetanus, 
which  affects  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  chest  in  particular, 
causing  spasmodic  fixing  of  the  chest  and  consequent  suffoca- 
tion. When  the  dose  is  still  less  the  spasms  are  slight  or  al- 
together wanting,  and  death  occurs  under  symptoms  of  pure 
narcotism  like  those  caused  by  opium :  the  animal  appears  to 
deep  away. 

This  poison  acts  with  violence,  and  produces  nearly  the  same 
effects,  to  whatever  texture  of  the  body  it  is  applied.  It  causes 
death  with  great  rapidity  when  injected  into  the  sac  of  the  peri- 
lonseum,  or  into  that  of  the  pleura ;  it  acts  with  still  gpreater 

*  Edio.  Med.  and  Suig.  Jouriud,  xix.  IGG. 
t  Ibid.  168. 
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quickness  when  injected  into  a  vein ;  and  it  also  acts  when  in. 
jected  into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  but  with  much 
less  celerity  than  through  any  other  channel.  Eight  grains 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  caused  almost  immediate 
death :  Thirty-three  grains  injected  into  the  pleura  killed  ano- 
ther in  twelve  minutes.  The  same  quantity  did  not  prove 
fatal,  though  it  caused  violent  effects,  when  retained  in  the 
stomach  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
grains  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh  and  belly  did  not 
prove  fatal  for  about  ten  hours.  The  symptoms  were  nearly 
the  same  in  every  case  *. 

In  man  the  most  prominent  symptoms  hitherto  observed 
have  been  those  of  excessive  irritation,  because  it  has  been  al« 
most  always  swallowed  in  a  large  dose  and  much  concentrated. 

It  is  the  most  rapid  and  unerring  of  all  the  common  poisons. 
The  London  Courier  has  related  in  detail  an  inquest  on  the 
body  of  a  young  man  who  appears  to  have  survived  hardly  ten 
minutes  -|- ;  an  equally  rapid  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  poisoned 
herself  with  an  ounce,  is  mentioned  by  the  St  Jameses  Chro- 
nicle I ;  and  few  of  those  who  have  died  survived  above  an  hour. 
This  rule,  however,  is  by  no  means  without  exception.  Mr 
Hebb  has  described  a  case  which  did  not  prove  fatal  for  thir- 
teen hours  § ;  Dr  Arrowsmith  of  Coventry  has  favoured  me 
with  the  particulars  of  a  very  interesting  case  which  lasted  for 
the  same  period;  and  Mr  Frazer  has  accurately  describ- 
ed another  in  which,  after  the  patient  seemed  to  be  doing  toler- 
ably well,  an  exhausting  fever,  with  dyspepsia  and  singultus, 
carried  him  off  in  twenty-three  days  ||. 

Among  the  fatal  cases  the  smallest  dose  has  been  half  an 
ounce ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  less  would  be  sufficient 
to  cause  death. 

Very  few  persons  have  recovered,  if  the  quantity  was  con- 
siderable. 

*  EdiD.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  ziz.  paulm, 
t  London  Courier,  Feb.  1,  1823. 
i  St  Jame«*f  Chronicle,  August  17,  1826. 
§  London  Medical  Repository,  zui.  476* 
II  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  ziT.  606. 
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In  every  instance  in  which  the  dose  was  considerable,  and 
the  solation  concentrated,  the  first  symptoms  have  been  imme- 
diate burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  generally  also  in  the 
throat.  But  when  the  dose  was  small,  more  particuhirly  if  the 
solution  was  also  rather  diluted,  the  pain  has  sometimes  been 
•light,  or  slow  in  commencing.  Mr  Hebb^s  patient,  who  took 
only  half  an  ounce  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  diluted 
it  immediately  after  with  copious  draughts  of  water,  had  not 
any  pain  in  the  belly  for  six  hours. 

In  general,  violent  vomiting  follows  the  accession  of  pain, 
either  immediately,  or  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  it  commonly  con« 
tinues  till  near  death.  Some,  however,  have  not  vomited  at 
all,  even  when  the  acid  was  strong  and  in  a  large  dose ;  and 
this  is  still  more  apt  to  happen  when  the  poison  has  been  taken 
much  diluted.  The  man  just  mentioned  did  not  vomit  at  all 
fbr  seven  hours,  except  when  emetics  were  administered.  The 
vomited  matter,  as  in  this  man^s  case,  and  in  that  of  Mr  Fraxer^s 
patient,  is  sometimes  bloody.  Instant  discharge  of  the  poison 
by  vomiting  does  not  always  save  the  patient^s  life :  A  woman 
who  swallowed  two  ounces  died  in  twenty  minutes,  although 
afae  vomited  almost  immediately  after  taking  the  poison*. 

The  tongue  and  mouth  occasionally  become  inflamed  if  the 
case  lasts  long  enough.  In  an  instance  of  recovery,  which  h^K- 
pened  not  long  ago  in  St  Thomases  hospital,  I^ondon,  the  tongue 
was  red,  swollen,  tense,  and  tender,  the  day  after  the  acid  was 
taken  f. 

Death  commonly  takes  place  so  soon,  that  the  bowels  are 
tfddom  much  affected.  But  when  life  is  prolonged  a  few 
hours,  they  are  evidently  much  irritated.  Dr  Arrowsmith's 
patient,  who  lived  thirteen  hours,  had  severe  pain  in  the  bowels 
and  frequent  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  and  Mr  Hebb^s  pa- 
tient, who  also  lived  thirteen  hours,  had  a  constant,  involuntary 
discharge  of  fluid  faeces,  occasionally  mixed  with  blood.  Bloody 
diarrhoea  is  very  common  in  dogs. 

The  signs  of  depressed  circulation  are  always  very  striking. 
In  general  the  pulse  fails  altogether,  it  is  always  very  feeble, 
and  the  skin  is  cold  and  clammy.    Contrary  to  the  general  Act, 

•  Bdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  six.  187* 
t  London  Mediod  Gaxetie,  i.  737 
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however,  I  once  remarked  in  a  dog  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 
80  strong,  as  to  be  audible  at  a  distance  of  several  yards. 

In  some  cases  nervous  symptoms  have  occurred,  but  in 
none  so  distinctly  as  in  animals  that  have  taken  the  diluted 
acid.     It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  few  of  the  pub- 
lished cases  contain  good  histories  of  the  symptoms;   since 
they  commonly  come  to  an  end  before  being  seen  by  the  physi- 
dan.     The  best  instance  yet  related  of  the  developement  of 
nervous  symptoms  in  man  is  a  case  described  by  Dr  Scott  of 
Cupar,  of  a  girl  who  swallowed  by  mistake  a  solution  kept  for 
gleaning  brass,  and  containing  about  two  drachms.     She  did 
itbt  vomit  till  emetics  were  given,  but  complained  much  of  pain, 
which  was  succeeded  by  great  lassitude  and  weakness  of  the 
limbs,  and  next  morning  by  numbness  and  weakness  there  as 
well  as  in  the  back.     This  affection  was  at  first  so  severe  that 
she  could  hardly  walk  up  stairs ;  but  in  a  fei^  days  she  recover- 
ed entirely  *.     There  is  also  evidence  to  the  same  effect  both 
in  Mr  HebVs  and  in  Dr  Arrowsmith'^s  case.     The  first  thing 
the  former  complained  of  was  acute  pain  in  the  back,  gradually 
extending  down  the  thighs,  causing  ere  long  great  torture,  and 
continuing  almost  till  the  moment  of  his  death.     Dr  Arrow- 
smith''s  patient  had  the  same  symptoms,  complained  more  of  the 
pain  shooting  down  from  the  loins  to  the  limbs  than  of  the  pain 
in  the  belly,  and  was  constantly  seeking  relief  in  a  fresh  change 
of  posture.     Mr  Frazer^s  patient  had  from  an  early  period  a 
peculiar  general  numbness,  approaching  to  palsy.     These  and 
6ther  signs  of  nervous  injury  are  to  be  looked  for  chiefly  when 
the  case  is  lingering,  and  the  symptoms  of  irritation  slight  and 
late  in  appearing.     Convulsions  appear  to  have  occurred  in 
some  instances  either  at  the  time  of  death  or  a  short  period  be- 
fore it 

In  Dr  Arrowsmith'^s  case  two  symptoms  occurred,  which  I 
have  not  seen  mentioned  in  any  other  history.  The  first  was  an 
eruption  or  mottled  appearance  of  the  skin  in  circular  patches, 
not  unlike  the  roundish  red  marks  on  the  arms  of  stout  healthy 
children,  but  of  a  deeper  tint  of  redness.  The  second  was  the 
poisoning  and  death  of  leeches  applied  to  the  stomach.  ^^  They 
were  healthy,^  says  Dr  Arrowsmith  in  the  notes  with  which  he 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonroal,  zxiv.  67. 
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obligingly  ftimished  me,  ^'  small,  and  fastened  immediately. 
On  looking  at  them  in  a  few  minutes  I  remarked  that  they  did 
not  seem  to  fill,  and  on  touching  one  it  felt  hard  and  immediately 
fell  oil,  motionless  and  dead.  The  others  were  all  in  the  same 
state.  They  had  all  bitten  and  the  marks  were  conspicuous ; 
but  they  had  drawn  scarcely  any  blood.  They  were  applied 
about  six  hours  after  the  acid  was  taken.*^  This  curious  fact 
illustrates  the  observations  formerly  quoted  firom  Vemiere^s  ex- 
periments [  p.  58  ].  It  will  be  observed  that  the  leeches  were 
applied  several  hours  after  the  poison  was  swallowed,  and  in  a 
case  in  which  the  acid  was  largely  diluted  in  the  stomach ; — so 
that  it  might  have  entered  the  blood  and  been  diffused  through- 
out the  body  before  the  observation  was  made. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  OwaUe 

Acid. 

The  information  hitherto  collected  on  this  subject  is  not 
▼ery  complete ;  for  most  authors  of  cases  have  been  very  loose 
and  vague  in  the  terms  employed  in  their  narratives. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  body  is  commonly  natural. 
In  one  instance  the  cellular  tissue  was  distended  with  gases  ten 
hours  after  death.*  Violent  marks  of  irritation  have  been  com- 
monly found  in  the  stomach ;  and  sometimes  that  organ  has  been 
evoi  perforated  "f*.  It  is  probable  that  the  extensive  destruction 
of  the  coats  noticed  by  some  authors  has  taken  place  in  part  after 
death  from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  dead  tissues.  The  best 
account  I  have  yet  seen  of  the  morbid  appearances  is  that  given 
by  Mr  Hebb.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  throat  and  gullet  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  scalded,  and  that  of  the  gullet  could  be  easily 
•cratched  off.  The  stomach  contained  a  pint  of  thick  fluid. 
This  is  commonly  dark,  like  coffee-grounds,  as  it  contains  a  good 
deal  of  blood.  The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  was  pulpy,  in 
many  points  black,  in  others  red.  The  inner  membrane  of  the 
intestines  was  similarly  but  less  violently  affected.  The  outer 
eoat  of  both  stomach  and  intestines  was  inflamed.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  windpipe  was  also  very  red.  In  Mr  Frazer^s 
patient  the  whole  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  either  soften- 

*  LoDdoD  Mediod  Repository,  zi.  20.        t  Ibidem,  ti.  474. 
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ed  or  reinoyed,  as  well  as  the  inner  membrane  of  the  gullet,  so 
that  the  muscular  coat  was  exposed ;  and  this  coat  presented  a 
dark  gangrenous-like  appearance,  being  much  thickened  and 
highly  injected. 

While  these  signs  of  violent  irritation  are  commonly  present, 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  some  cases  have  oc- 
curred in  which  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  quite  healthy. 
In  a  girl  who  died  about  thirty  minutes  after  swallowing  an 
ounce  of  the  acid,  no  morbid  appearance  whatsoever  was  to  be 
seen  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  *. 

The  state  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body  has  not  been  taken 
notice  of  in  published  cases.  In  several  instances  the  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  stomach  is  described  as  having  been  black  and 
as  it  were  charred ;  which  change  is  probably  occasioned  by  the 
chemical  action  of  the  acid  after  death. 

Section  IV. — Of  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning  with  Owalic  Acid. 

The  chief  part  of  the  Treatment  of  this  kind  of  poisoning  is 
obvious.  On  account  of  its  dreadful  rapidity,  remedies  cannot 
be  of  material  use  unless  they  are  resorted  to  immediately 
after  the  acid  has  been  swallowed.  Emetics  may  be  given, 
if  vomiting  is  not  already  free ;  but  time  should  never  be  lost  in 
administering  them  if  an  antidote  is  at  hand.  In  particular 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  giving  warm  water  with  a  view  to  ac- 
celerate vomiting ;  for  dilution  will  promote  the  entrance  of 
the  poison  into  the  blood,  if  it  has  not  the  effect  of  immediately 
expelling  it. 

The  principal  object  of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  admini- 
ster as  speedily  as  possible  large  doses  of  magnesia  or  chalk  sus- 
pended in  water.  Chalk  has  been  given  with  great  advantage 
in  several  cases  -f,  and  magnesia  has  also  been  of  service  in  the 
only  instance  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  employed  ^.  These 
substances  not  only  neutralize  the  acid  so  as  to  take  away  its 
corrosive  power,  but  likewise  render  it  insoluble,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  entering  the  blood.  There  appears  no  particular  reason 
for  using  the  stomach-pump  in  this  variety  of  poisoning,  when 

^  London  Medical  Repository,  iiL  380. 
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antidoteB  are  at  hand.  But  fashion  seems  to  have  authorised 
the  employment  of  this  instrument  for  every  kind  of  poison  *. 
Alkalis  which  were  once  used  as  antidotes  are  inadmissible,  be- 
cause, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  statements  formerly 
made  on  the  effect  of  chemical  changes  on  poisons,  [p.  S6,]  the 
alkalis,  as  they  form  only  soluble  salts,  will  not  deprive  oxalic 
acid  of  its  remote  or  indirect  action. 

Oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  poiscm  that 
acts  through  all  its  soluble  chemical  combinations.  Dr  Coiiu 
det  and  I  found  that  the  oxalates  of  potass  and  ammonia 
are  very  little  inferior  in  energy  to  the  acid  itself  They 
do  not  corrode;  nay  they  hardly  irritate;  but  they  produce 
tetanus  and  coma,  like  the  dilute  acid.  Half  a  drachm  of  oxalic 
acid  neutralized  with  potass  will  kill  a  rabbit  in  seventeen 
minutes ;  ninety  grains  of  the  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which 
contain  thirty-six  of  oxalic  acid,  will  kill  a  strong  cat  in  nine 
minutes -f*.  The  superoxalate  of  potass,  or  essential  salt  of 
lemons,  as  it  is  absurdly  called  in  common  speech,  was  unfor- 
tunately not  tried  by  us.  Being  sparingly  soluble  and  not  very 
acid,  it  will  probably  be  less  active  than  the  salts  just  mentioned, 
but  nevertheless  a  poison  in  moderate  doses. 

Oxalic  acid  is  one  of  the  poisons  alluded  to  under  the 
head  of  General  Poisoning, — of  whose  operation  distinct  evi^ 
dence  may  sometimes  (though  certainly  not  always)  be  found 
in  the  symptoms.  If  a  person,  immediately  after  swallowing 
a  solution  of  a  crystalline  salt,  which  tasted  purely  and  strong- 
ly acid,  is  attacked  with  burning  in  the  throat,  then  with 
burning  in  the  stomach,  vomiting  particularly  of  bloody  mat- 
ter, imperceptible  pulse,  and  excessive  languor,  and  dies  in  half 
an  hour,  or  still  more  in  twenty,  fifteen,  or  ten  minutes,  I  do 
not  know  any  fallacy  which  can  interfere  with  the  conclusion, 
that  oxalic  acid  was  the  cause  of  death.  No  parallel  disease 
begins  so  abruptly  and  terminates  so  soon ;  and  no  other  cry- 
stalline poison  has  the  same  effects. 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  i.  737- 
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A  few  words  may  be  here  added  on  the  effects  of  the  other 
common  vegetable  acids,  the  citric,  tartaric,  and  acetic. 

The  Tartaric  and  Citric  acids  may  be  taken  in  considerable 
quantities  without  injury.  Dr  Coindet  and  I  gave  a  drachm  of 
each  in  solution  to  cats,  without  observing  that  the  animals  suf- 
fered any  inconvenience*.  Orfila^  therefore,  appears  to  be 
wrong  when  he  continues  to  arrange  them  with  oxalic  acid  as 
irritant  poisons  -|-.  Dr  SibbaJd^  a  surgeon  of  this  place,  has 
informed  me  of  an  instance  in  which  a  patient  of  his  took  in 
twenty-four  hours  six  drachms  of  tartaric  acid,  having  by  mis- 
take omitted  the  carbonate  of  potass  sent  along  with  the  acid 
to  make  effervescing  draughts ;  and  yet  he  did  not  suffer  any 
more  inconvenience  than  the  cats  on  which  Dr  Coindet  and  I 
experimented. 

Neither  is  the  Acetic  acid  a  poison.  I  once  saw  a  gentleman 
swallow  at  a  draught  about  eight  ounces  of  vinegar,  which  the 
servant  poured  out  at  dinner  by  mistake  instead  of  small-beer ; 
and  it  was  retained  on  the  stomach  without  causing  any  incon- 
venience whatever,  although  the  only  remedy  taken  was  an 
equal  portion  of  port  wine.  Nevertheless  it  is  certainly  in  some 
d^ee  irritating  to  the  mucous  membranes ;  for  if  introduced 
into  the  windpipe  of  an  animal,  it  excites  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane,  ending  in  membranous  effusion  and  fatal  suf- 
focation, just  as  happens  in  croup  X* 

« 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xix.  185. 

•f-  Toxicologie  G^n6rale,  L  160. 

X  Hibreatt  in  Corvi8art*8  Journal  de  Medccine,  xxiv.  216. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  ALKALIS  AND  ALKALINE  8ALT8. 

The  Second  Order  of  the  Class  of  Irritants  comprehends  the 
alkalis,  some  of  the  alkaline  salts,  and  lime.  The  species  which 
it  includes  are  little  allied  to  one  another  except  in  chemical 
composition ;  and  in  particular  they  are  little  idlied  in  physi- 
ological properties.  It  appears  impossible,  however,  to  make 
a  better  arrangement  than  that  proposed  by  Orfila,  which  shall 
therefore  be  followed. 

Most  of  the  poisons  of  the  second  Order  are  powerful  local 
irritants.  Some  of  them  likewise  act  indirectly  on  distant  or- 
gans ;  and  a  few  are  more  distinguished  by  their  remote  than  by 
thdr  local  effects.  This  order  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
two  groupes, — ^the  one  embracing  the  two  fixed  alkalis  with 
their  carbonates  and  nitrates,  and  also  lime, — the  other  am- 
monia, with  its  salts,  and  likewise  the  alkaline  sulphurets. 

The  action  of  the  first  groupe  is  purely  irritant  and  strictly 
local.  When  concentrated,  the  fixed  alkalis  and  their  carbo- 
nates produce  chemical  decomposition,  softening  the  animal  tis^ 
sues,  and  reducing  them  eventually  to  a  pulpy  mass ;  which 
change  depends  on  their  possessing  the  power,  as  chemical 
agents,  of  dissolving  almost  all  the  soft  solids  of  the  body. 
When  much  diluted,  they  produce  inflammation,  without  cor- 
roding the  textures ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  even 
then  absorbed  in  such  quantity  as  to  prove  injurious  to  any  re- 
mote organ.  The  action  of  the  alkaline  nitrates  and  of  lime  is 
that  of  irritants  only ;  at  least  their  chemical  action  is  obscure 
and  feeble. 

Of  the  Fixed  Alkalis  and  their  Carbonates. 

Section  I. — Of  their  Teats, 

Potass  in  its  caustic  state,  as  usally  met  with  in  the  shops, 
forms  little  gray-coloured  cylinders  or  pencils,  which  have  a  ra- 
diated, crystalline  fracture,  a  soapy  feel,  and  an  excessively 
acrid  caustic  taste.     It  deliquesces  rapidly  in  moist  air,  and 
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then  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  easily 
fiised  by  heat,  and  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water.  The  so- 
lution has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  on  the  vegetable  colours, 
restoring  reddened  litmus  to  blue,  turning  syrup  of  violets,  or 
infusion  of  red  cabbage  to  green,  and  rendering  infusion  of  tur- 
meric brown.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  alkaline  earths 
when  in  solution  by  not  precipitating  with  carbonic  or  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  firom  soda  by  precipitating  yellow  with  chloride  of 
platinum. 

Its  Carbonate  [Subcarbonate,  Salt  of  Tartar,]  is  usually  sold, 
when  pure,  in  small  white  grains,  formed  by  melting  the  salt 
and  stirring  it  rapidly  as  it  cools.  In  its  impure  state  it  is  cal- 
led in  this  country  Potashes,  and  when  somewhat  purified, 
Pearl  Ash.  It  has  then  a  mixed  grayish,  yellowish,  or  bluish 
colour,  and  is  sold  in  lumps  of  various  sizes.  In  every  state  it 
is  deliquescent  and  very  caustic.  It  cannot  be  crystallized.  It 
gives  out  carbonic  acid  gas  with  the  addition  of  any  stronger 
acid,  such  as  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  acetic  acid.  Its  solution  pre- 
cipitates yellow  with  the  chloride  of  platinum,  and  yields  with 
the  soluble  salts  of  baryta  a  white  precipitate  solublein  nitric  acid. 

Soda  resembles  potass  closely  in  chemical  as  well  as  physio- 
logical properties ;  and  the  carbonate  bears  the  same  resem- 
blance to  the  carbonate  of  potass.  The  chief  differences  are, 
that  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  easily  crystallized,  and  effloresces 
on  exposure  to  the  air ;  all  its  salts  remain  unaffected  by  the 
chloride  of  platinum,  because  their  base  cannot  form  like  potass 
an  insoluble  triple  salt  with  the  reagent ;  soda  or  its  carbonate 
cannot  form  a  crystallizable  triple  salt  with  the  supersulphate 
of  alumina,  as  potass  and  its  carbonate  do  ;  and  the  acetate  of 
soda  is  permanent  in  the  air,  while  the  acetate  of  potass  is  one 
of  thp  most  deliquescent  salts  known.  In  trying  this  last  test, 
which  is  very  characteristic,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  an  ex- 
cess of  acid  in  the  acetate  of  soda  by  expelling  it  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  212^,  otherwise  the  salt  is  as  deliquescent  as  the  acetate 
of  potass. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Action  of  the  fixed  Alkalis,  and  the 

symptoms  they  cause  in  Man, 

I'he  action  of  the  two  fixed  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  on 
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tlie  animal  systein  is  so  nearly  the  same,  that  the  facts  ivhich 
have  been  ascertained  in  respect  to  one  of  them  will  apply  to 
all  the  rest.  The  operation  of  potass  and  its  carbonate  has 
been  carefully  investigated  by  Profeaaor  Orfila  *,  and  by  M. 
Bretonneau  of  Tours  -f. 

When  Caustic  Potass  is  injected  in  minute  portions  into 
the  veins,  it  instantly  coagulates  the  blood.  Five  grains,  ac- 
cording to  Orfila,  will  in  this  way  kill  a  dog  in  two  minutes. 
When  introduced  into  the  stomach  it  acts  powerfully  as  an  irri- 
tant, and  generally  corrodes  the  coats  of  that  organ.  Thirty- 
two  grains  given  by  Orfila  to  a  dog  caused  pain  in  the  gullet, 
violent  vomiting,  much  anguish,  restlessness,  and  death  on  the 
third  day.  On  dissection  he  found  the  inner  coat  of  the  gullet  and 
stomach  black  and  red ;  and  near  the  pylorus  there  was  a  perfora- 
tion three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  surrounded  by  a  hard,  ele- 
vated margin.  The  observations  of  Bretonneau  are  in  some 
respects  different  When  potass  was  swallowed  by  dogs  in  the 
dose  of  40  grains,  he  found  that  the  animals,  afler  suffering 
for  some  time  from  violent  vomiting,  always  died  sooner  or  later 
of  wasting  and  exhaustion ;  and  that  the  action  of  the  poison 
was  confined  chiefly  to  the  gullet,  which  was  extensively  de- 
stroyed and  ulcerated  on  its  inner  surface.  But  when  the  gul- 
let was  defended  by  the  potass  being  passed  at  once  into  the 
stomach  in  a  caustic-holder,  larger  doses,  even  several  times  re- 
peated, did  not  prove  fatal.  The  usual  violent  symptoms  of 
irritation  prevailed  for  two  or  three  days  ;  but  on  these  subsid- 
ing, the  animals  rapidly  recovered  their  appetite  and  playful- 
ness, appearing  in  fact  to  be  restored  to  perfect  health.  Yet 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  stomach  all  the  while  was  se- 
verely injured ;  for  in  some  of  the  animals,  which  were  stran- 
gled for  the  sake  of  examination  several  weeks  after  they 
took  the  poison,  the  villous  coat  was  found  extensively  remov- 
ed, and  even  the  muscular  and  peritonaeal  coats  were  here  and 
there  destroyed  and  cicatrized.  Bretonneau  farther  adds,  that 
ten  or  fifteen  grains  introduced  into  the  rectum  caused  death 
sooner  than  three  times  as  much  given  by  the  mouth. 

The  Carbonate  of  potass  possesses  properties  similar  in  kind, 

*    ToxicoJ.  Grn   i.  lfJ4.  3mc  Edition. 

•f  Ibid.  106,  and  also  Archhr,^  Gen.  dr  Mtd.  xiii.  373. 
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but  inferior  in  degree.  Two  drachms  given  by  Orfila  to  a  dog 
killed  it  in  twenty-five  minutes,  violent  vomiting  and  great 
agony  having  preceded  death.  The  stomach  was  universally  of 
a  deep  red  colour  on  its  inner  surface. 

I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  account  of  a  case  of  poison- 
ing in  the  human  subject  with  the  caustic  alkalis ;  but  the  ef- 
fects of  their  carbonates  have  been  several  times  witnessed,  and 
appear  to  resemble  closely  those  of  the  concentrated  mineral 
acids. 

The  symptoms  are  in  the  first  instance  an  acrid  burning  taste, 
and  rapid  destruction  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth ; 
then  burning  and  often  constriction  in  the  throat  and  gullet, 
with  difficult  and  painAil  deglutition ;  violent  vomiting,  often 
sanguinolent,  and  tinging  vegetable  blues  green;  next  acute 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  tenderness  of  the  whole  belly ;  subse- 
quently cold  sweats,  excessive  weakness,  hiccup,  tremors  and 
twitches  of  the  extremities ;  and  ere  long  violent  colic  pains, 
with  purging  of  bloody  stools  and  dark  membranous  flakes.  So 
far  the  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases ;  but  in  their 
subsequent  course  several  varieties  may  be  noticed. 

In  the  worst  form  of  poisoning  death  ensues  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, for  example  within  twenty-four  hours,  nay  even  before  time 
enough  has  elapsed  for  diarrhoea  to  begin.  A  case  of  this  kind, 
which  has  been  very  well  described  by  Mr  Dewar  of  Dunferm- 
line, and  which  arose  from  the  patient,  a  boy,  having  acciden- 
tally swallowed  about  three  ounces  of  a  strong  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potass,  proved  fatal  in  twelve  hours  only  *.  Here 
death  was  owing  to  the  general  system  or  some  vital  organ 
being  affected  through  sympathy  by  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
alimentary  canal. 

In  the  mildest  form,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Plenck  f  of  a 
man  who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  carbonate  of  potass,  the 
symptoms  represent  pretty  nearly  an  attack  of  acute  gastritis 
when  followed  by  recovery, — the  effects  on  man  being  then  ana- 
logous to  those  observed  by  Bretonneau  in  animals,  when  the 

•  l£din.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouroal,  xxz.  310. 
•f  Tuxicclogia,  p.  225. 
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poison  WM  introdnoed  into  the  stomadi  witboat  toudii]^  Um 
gullet 

Bat  a  much  more  conunon  form  than  cither  of  the  preceding 
is  one,  similar  to  the  dironic  form  of  pmsoning  with  the  mine- 
lal  adds,  in  which  constant  vomiting  of  food  and  drink,  incessant 
disduDge  of  flnid,  sangmndent  stools,  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
burning  pain  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  and  rapid  emadatioBt 
continue  for  weeks  or  even  months  before  the  patients  strength 
is  exhausted ;  and  in  which  death  is  evidently  owing  to  stair*, 
tion,  the  alimentary  canal  bdng  no  limger  capable  of  assimilating 
food.  Two  characteristic  examples  of  this  singular  affection 
have  been  recorded  in  the  Medical  Repository,*  and  a  third,  off 
which  the  event  has  not  been  mentioned,  but  which  would  in 
all  likelihood  end  fotaUy,  has  been  communicated  by  M.  Jules 
Cloquet  to  Orfila  -f-.  Of  the  two  first  cases,  which  were  caused  by 
half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potass  having  been  taken  in  so- 
lution by  mistake  for  a  laxative  salt,  one  proved  fatal  in  little 
nKnre  than  a  month,  the  other  three  weeks  afterwards.  In  Clo- 
queOs  case,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth  was  regenerated ;  but  the  gullet  continued  to  discharge 
pus,  and  the  stools  were  purulent  and  bloody. 

Another  form,  perhaps  equally  common  with  that  just  de* 
scribed,  and  not  less  certainly  fiital,  commences  like  the  rest 
with  violent  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  mouth,  gullet,  and 
stomach ;  but  the  bowels  are  not  affected,  and  by  and  bye  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  stomach  is  also  little  injured ;  dys- 
phagia at  even  complete  inability  to  swallow,  burning  pam 
and  constriction  in  the  gullet,  hawking  and  coughing  of  tough, 
leathery  flakes,  are  then  the  leading  symptoms ;  at  length  the 
case  becomes  one  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  with  or  with* 
out  ulceration ;  the  bougie  gives  only  temporary  relief,  and  the 
patient  eventually  expires  either  of  mere  starvation,  or  of  that 
combined  with  an  exhausting  fever.  Mr  Detoar  has  related  a 
very  striking  example  of  this  form  of  poisoning  with  the  alkalis^. 
His  patient,  after  the  first  violent  symptoms  had  exhausted 
themsdves,  which  took  place  in  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours,  sufi 

•  London  Med.  Repository,  tiL  1 18. 

t  Orfila,  Toxic.  Giu^nle,  I  167* 

t  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxx,  310. 
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fered  little  for  four  or  five  days  till  the  sloaghs  began  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet. 
The  affection  of  the  gullet  then  became  gradually  predominant, 
and  terminated  in  stricture,  of  which  she  appears  to  have  been 
several  times  so  much  relieved  as  to  have  been  thought  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery.  After  repeatedly  disappointing  Mr  Dewar^s 
hopes  of  a  successful  issue  by  her  intemperance  in  the  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  she  died  of  starvation  about  four  months  after  swal- 
lowing the  poison.  Mr  Charles  Bell  has  noticed  three  parallel 
cases,  and  has  given  delineations  of  the  appearances  in  the  gul- 
let of  two  of  them  *.  One  of  his  patients  did  not  die  till  twen- 
ty years  after  swallowing  the  poison,  which  in  this  instance  was 
soap-lees ;  yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  stricture  to 
that  cause,  and  says  death  arose  purely  from  starvation. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  thefiwed 

Alkalis. 

The  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  potass,  soda,  and  their 
carbonates  differ  with  the  nature  of  the  case. 

In  the  boy  who  died  in  twelve  hours  Mr  Dewar  found  the  in- 
ner membrane  of  the  throat  and  gullet  almost  entirely  disorga- 
nised and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  with  blood  extravasated  between 
it  and  the  muscular  coat.  The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  was 
red,  in  two  round  patches  destroyed  and  the  patches  covered 
with  a  clot  of  blood ; — its  outer  coat,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
abdominal  viscera,  was  sound. 

In  the  two  chronic  cases  mentioned  in  the  Medical  Reposi- 
tory the  mischief  was  much  more  general,  the  whole  peritonaeum 
being  condensed,  the  omentum  dark  and  turgid,  the  intestines 
glued  together  by  lymph,  the  external  coats  of  the  stomach 
thick,  the  villous  coat  almost  all  destroyed,  what  remained  of  it 
red  and  near  the  pylorus  ulcerated,  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the 
stomach  plugged  up  with  lymph  so  as  barely  to  admit  a  small 

probe. 

In  Mr  Dewar^s  patient  who  died  of  stricture  of  the  gullet, 
the  intestines  were  sound,  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  red 
especially  towards  the  cardia,  the  inner  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  gullet  thickened  and  firmly  incorporated  together  by  efiused 

*  Surgical  ObtcryatioDi,  Part.  i.  82. 
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lymph,  the  inner  coat  here  and  there  wanting,  the  passage  of 
the  gullet  every  where  contracted,  and  to  such  a  degree  about 
two  inches  above  the  cardia  as  hardly  to  pass  a  common  probe. 
In  Mr  Beirs  cases  the  appearances  were  similar. 

Orfila  says  he  is  led  to  conclude  from  a  great  number  of  facts 
that  of  all  corrosive  poisons  potass  is  the  oue  which  most  fre- 
quently perforates  the  stomach  *.  This  appearance,  however, 
has  not  been  mentioned  in  any  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  in  the 
human  subject. 

Section  IV. — Of  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning  with  the  fixed 

Alkalis, 

In  the  Treatment  of  poisoning  with  the  alkalis  the  first  ob- 
ject is  evidently  to  neutralize  the  poison.  This  may  be  done 
either  with  a  weak  acid,  or  with  oil.  Of  the  acids  the  acetic  is 
most  generally  recommended,  as  it  is  not  itself  injurious.  Very 
lately,  however,  a  French  physician,  M-  ChereaUy  has  stated 
that  for  the  mineral  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  fixed  oil  is  a 
preferable  antidote ;  and  he  has  given  the  heads  of  two  cases 
of  poisoning  with  large  doses  of  carbonate  of  potass,  in  which 
the  free  employment  of  almond  oil  prevented  the  usual  fatal 
consequences.  It  appears  to  act  partly  by  rendering  the  vo- 
miting free  and  easy,  partly  by  converting  the  alkali  into  a 
soap.  It  must  be  given  in  large  quantity,  several  pounds  being 
commonly  required  -f.  For  the  subsequent  treatment  the  rea- 
der may  consult  the  paper  of  Mr  Dewar,  which  contains  many 
useful  hints  on  the  management  of  the  most  complex  descrip- 
tion  of  cases. 

•  Toxic.  G^D^rale,  L  169. 

-f  Journal  de  Pharmade,  ix.  365,  or  Med.  Repot,  xz.  44 1. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  NITHATE  OF  POTASS. 

The  Nitrate  qf  Potass,  [  nitre,  salpetre,  sal-pninelle,  ]  is  a 
dangerous  poison.  It  has  been  often  mistaken  for  the  saline 
laxatives,  especially  for  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  has  thus  j)eeD 
the  source  of  fatal  accidents.  ^  ^ 

Section  I. — Of  the  Chemical  Testa  for  Nitrate  of  Potass. 

It  exists  in  commerce  and  the  arts  in  two  forms,  fused, 
and  crystallized.  The  fused  nitre  [  Sal-prunelle  ]  is  sold  in 
little  button-shaped  masses,  or  larger  circular  cakes,  of  a  beau- 
tiful snow-white  tint.  The  crystallized  salt  [  Salpctre  ]  is  sold 
*  in  whitish,  sulcated  crystals,  which  are  often  regular  and  large. 
They  are  six-sided  prisms,  more  or  less  flattened,  and  termi- 
nated by  two  converging  planes.  In  both  forms  nitre  has  a 
peculiar,  cool,  but  sharp  taste. 

Its  chemical  properties  are  characteristic. .  It  animates  the 
combustion  of  burning  fuel,  yields  nitrous  fumes  when  heated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  solution  is  precipitated  yellow 
by  the  chloride  of  platinum.  The  salt  of  commerce  contains 
some  muriate  of  soda  ;  and  hence  the  odour  disengaged  by  sul- 
phuric acid  is  often  mixed  with  that  of  chlorine  or  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.  If  it  is  mixed  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  infusion 
by  which  it  is  coloured,  it  will  be  necessary,  before  applying 
these  tests,  to  destroy  the  colour  with  a  stream  of  chlorine,  to 
remove  by  filtration  any  flocculent  matter  that  may  be  formed, 
and  then  to  evaporate  the  solution  till  it  crystallizes  *.  It  will 
not  always  crystallize,  however,  when  mingled  with  vegetable 
or  animal  matters.  But  it  may  even  then  be  known*  by  the 
deflagration  which  ensues,  on  the  residue  of  the  evaporation 
being  dried  and  heated  nearly  to  redness. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Action  qf  Nitrate  of  Potass  and  its 

Symptoms  in  Man, 

This  substance  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  law  former- 

•  OrJUa^  Toxicologte  G6nerA]e,  L  192. 
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ly  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  eflect  of  chemical  neutralisatioB 
on  the  pare  local  irritants.  Both  its  acid  and  its  alkali  are 
sfanple  irritants ;  yet  the  compound  salt,  though  certainly  much 
inferior  in  power,  is  still  very  energetic :  Nay,  the  experiments 
of  Orfila  and  the  particulars  of  some  recently  published  casea 
tend  even  to  prove  that  the  action  of  its  alkali  and  acid  it 
materially  altered  in  kind  by  their  combination  with  one  another ; 
for,  besides  inflaming  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  nitre  hat 
at  times  produced  symptoms  of  a  secondary  disorder  of  the  brain 
and  nerres. 

The  experiments  of  Orfila  upon  dogs^  show  that  on  these 
animals  it  has  a  twofold  action,  the  one  irritating,  the  other 
narcotic  He  found  that  an  ounce  and  a-half  killed  a  d<^  in 
ninety  minutes  when  the  gullet  was  tied,  and  a  drachm  another 
in  twenty-nine  hours ;  that  death  was  preceded  by  giddiness, 
slight  convulsions,  dilated  pupil,  insensibility  and  palsy ;  that 
after  death  the  stomach  was  externally  livid,  internally  reddisb- 
black,  and  the  heart  filled  in  its  left  cavities  with  florid  blood ; 
that  when  the  g^llef  was  not  tied  the  animals  recovered  after 
several  attacks  of  vomiting,  and  general  indisposition  for  twen- 
ty-four hours ;  and  that  when  the  salt  was  applied  externally 
to  a  wound  it  excited  violent  inflammation,  passing  on  to  gan- 
g^ne,  but  without  an^  symptoms  which  indicated  a  remote  or 
indirect  operation  *. 

As  to  its  effects  on  man,  it  must  first  be  observed,  that  con- 
siderable  doses  are  necessary  to  cause  serious  mischief.  In  the 
quantity  of  one,  two,  or  three  scruples,  it  is  often  given  medici- 
nally several  times  a-day  without  injury  to  the  patient ;  and  Dr 
Alewander  found  by  experiments  on  himself,  that  an  ounce  and 
a-half,  if  largely  diluted,  might  thus  be  safely  administered  in 
the  coarse  of  twenty-four  hours  -f*  Sometimes,  too,  even  large 
doses  have  been  swallowed  with  impunity.  A  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  once  took  nearly  an  ounce  by  mistake  for  Glauber^a 
salt,  and  retained  it  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  nevertheless^ 
except  several  attacks  of  vomiting,  no  unpleasant  symptom  was 
induced.     M.  Totirtdle  has  even  related  an  instance,  in  which 

*  Toxic.  Gen.  L  193.  f  KvpciitncDUil  Etsayi,  p.  UJL 
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two  oonoes  were  retained  altogether  and  caused  only  moderate 
griping,  with  considerable  purging  and  flow  of  urine  *.  Rest- 
ii^  on  such  facts  as  these  TourteUe,  with  some  physicians  in 
more  recent  times  -f-,  has  maintained  that  nitre  is  not  a  worse 
poison  than  other  saline  laxatives ;  and  some  practitioners  of 
the  present  day  have  consequently  ventured  to  administer  it 
for  the  cure  of  diseases,  in  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  at  one 
dose  ^.  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  why  these  laige  doses  are  at  times 
borne  by  the  stomach  without  injury, — ^whether  the  cause  is 
idiosyncrasy,  or  a  constitutional  insensibility  engendered  by  dis- 
ease, or  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  salt.  But 
at  all  events,  the  facts  which  follow  will  leave  no  doubt  that 
in  general  it  is  a  dangerous  and  rapid  poison  in  the  dose  of  an 
ounce. 

Dr  Alexander  found  that,  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm  or  a 
drachm  and  a  half,  recently  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and 
repeated  every  ninety  minutes,  the  third  or  fourth  dose  caused 
chilliness  and  stinging  pains  in  the  stomach  and  over  the  whole 
body ;  and  these  sensations  became  so  severe  with  the  fourth 
dose,  that  he  considered  it  unsafe  to  attempt  a  fifth  §. 

Two  cases  which  were  actually  fatal  have  been  described  in 
the  Journal  de  Medecine  for  1 787,  the  one  caused  by  one  ounce, 
the  other  by  an  ounce  and  a  half.  In  the  latter  the  symptoms 
were  those  of  the  most  violent  cholera,  and  the  patient  died  in 
two  days  and  a  half  ^  ;  in  the  former  death  took  place  in  three 
hours  only,  and  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  remarked  in  the 
other  there  were  convulsions  and  twisting  of  the  mouth  ||.  In 
both  the  pulse  failed  at  the  wrist,  and  a  great  tendency  to  faint- 
ing prevailed  for  some  time  before  death. 

Similar  effects  have  been  remarked  in  several  cases  which 
have  been  followed  by  recovery. — A  woman  in  the  second 
month  of  pregnancy,  immediately  after  taking  a  handful  of 
nitre  in  solution,  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  swel- 
ling of  the  whole  body  and  general  pains ;  she  then  miscarried, 

*  Journal  de  M^ecine,  Ixxiii.  22. 
^  Tartra  sur  rempoiMDnement  par  Tacide  nitriquc,  136. 
X  London  Med.  Repository,  xxiii.  523. 
§  Experimental  Essays,  p.  114,  115. 
%  SouvUlf  in  Journal  de  MMecine,  Ixxiii.  l!l. 
H  Lq/lize  in  Journ.  de  MM.  Ixxi.  401. 
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ind  afterwards  hid  the  usual  symptoms  of  gastritis  and  dysen- 
lerj,  united  with  great  giddiness,  ringing  in  the  ears,  general 
tremors  and  excessive  chilliness.  She  seems  to  have  made 
■m  narrow  escape,  as  for  three  days  the  discharges  by  stool 
were  profuse,  and  composed  chiefly  of  blood  and  membranous 
flakes  *.  In  the  case  of  another  female  in  the  second  month  of 
pregnancy,  described  by  Dr  Buttery  miscarriage  did  not  take 
place,  although  the  symptoms  were  very  violent  and  lasting. 
The  quantity  taken  was  two  ounces.  The  symptoms  were  first 
Uoody  vomiting,  afterwards  dysentery,  which  continued  seven 
days ;  and  on  the  tenth  day  there  supervened  a  nervous  affec- 
tion exactly  like  chorea,  and  of  two  months'  duration  -f-.  The 
effects  of  the  poison  in  the  latter  period  of  this  woman's  illness 
tend  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  secondary  operation  on  the 
nervous  system.— But  this  kind  of  action  is  still  more  strong. 
ly  pointed  out  by  the  particulars  of  a  case  related  by  Dr 
Geiseler,  in  which  the  only  disorder  produced  appeared  to  de- 
pend on  derangement  of  the  cerebral  functions.  A  woman, 
afier  swallowing  an  ounce  instead  of  Glauber's  salt,  lost  the  use 
of  speech  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  became  insensible, 
and  was  attacked  with  tetanic  spasms.  This  state  lasted  till 
next  day,  when  some  amelioration  was  procured  by  copious 
sweating.  It  was  not,  however,  till  eight  days  afler,  that  she 
recovered  her  speech,  or  the  entire  use  of  her  mental  faculties ; 
and  the  palsy  of  the  limbs  continued  two  months.  I  Her  case 
resembles  the  account  given  by  Orfila  of  the  effects  of  nitre 
on  animals. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by 

Nitrate  of  Potass. 

The  Morbid  Appearances  observed  in  man  are  solely  those 
of  violent  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  In  La- 
flixe's  case,  which  proved  fatal  in  three  hours,  the  stomach  was 
distended,  and  the  contents  deeply  tinged  with  blood ;  its  peri- 
tonaeal  coat  of  a  dark- red  colour  mottled  with  black  spots ;  its 
villous  coat  very  much  inflamed  and  detached  in  several  places* 

*  Alexander^  Experimental  Essays,  p.  109. 

■f>  Edio.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  xiv.  34. 

t  Joamsl  d«  vnktiachen  HeUkunde,  Wu.  i.  124. 
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The  liquid  oontents  gave  sfttiflfiu^tory  evidence  of  nitre  having 
been  swallowed ;  for  a  portion  evaporated  to  drjrness  deflagrated 
with  burning  charcoal.  In  Souville^s  patient,  who  lived  sixtj 
bours,  the  stomach  was  every  where  red,  in  many  places  checkp- 
«red  with  black  spots,  and  at  the  centre  of  one  of  these  spots  the 
stomach  was  perforated  by  a  small  aperture.  The  whole  intes- 
tinal canal  was  also  red. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  LIME. 

LiMEy  the  last  poison  of  the  present  groupe,  is  a  substance  of 
little  interest  to  the  toxicobgist,  as  its  activity  is  not  great 

Its  physical  and  chemical  properties  need  not  be  minutely 
described.  It  is  soluble,  though  sparingly,  in  water  ;  and  the 
solution  turns  the  vegetable  blues  green,  restores  the  purple  of 
reddened  litmus,  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  with  oxalic  acid  a  very  insoluble  precipitate^ 
which  is  not  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  test 

Its  action  is  purely  irritant  Orfila  has  found  that  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  unslaked  lime,  given  to  a  little  dog,  caused  vomit- 
ing and  slight  suffering  for  a  day  only,  but  that  three  drachms 
killed  the  same  animal  in  five  days,  vomiting,  languor,  and 
whining  being  the  only  symptoms,  and  redness  of  the  throat, 
gullet,  and  stomach,  the  only  morbid  appearances  *. 

Though  a  feeble  poison,  it  has  nevertheless  proved  fatal  in 
the  human  subject  Gmelin  takes  notice  of  the  case  of  a  boy 
who  swallowed  some  lime  in  an  apple-pye,  and  died  in  nine 
days,  affected  with  thirst,  burning  in  the  mouth,  burning 
pain  in  the  belly,  and  obstinate  constipation  -f.  A  short  ac- 
count of  a  case  of  this  kind  of  poisoning  is  also  given  by  Bal* 
thazar  Titncetis.  A  young  woman,  afflicted  with  pica  or  de- 
praved appetite,  took  to  the  eating  of  quicklime  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence she  was  attacked  with  pain  and  gnawing  in  the  belly, 
sore  throat,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  insatiable  thirst,  difficult 
breathing  and  cough ;  but  she  recovered  |. — It  is  well  known 
that  quick-lime  also  inflames  the  skin  or  even  destroys  its  tex- 
ture, apparently  by  withdrawing  the  water  which  forms  a  com- 
ponent part  of  all  sod  animal  tissues.  When  thrown  into  the 
eyes  it  causes  acute  and  obstinate  ophthalmia,  which  may  end 
in  loss  of  sight.  On  this  account  it  will  belong,  I  presume,  to 
the  poisons  included  in  the  Scottish  act  against  disfiguring  or 
maiming  with  corrosives. 

*  Toxicol  G^n.  i.  174. 

f  GmeliD*!  Geschichte  dcr  Mincnlischen  GifU,  s.  252. 

X  Ttsuri  Casus  Medicinsles,  Ivii.  c.  12. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  AMMONfA  AND  ITS  SALTS. 

The  second  groupe  of  the  order  of  Alkaline  poisons,  includ- 
ing ammonia  with  its  salts,  and  the  sulphuret  of  potass,  have  a 
double  action  on  the  system,  analogous  to  that  possessed  by 
many  metallic  poisons.  They  are  powerful  irritants  ;  but  they 
produce  besides,  through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  a  disor- 
der of  some  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  their  remote  is 
sometimes  more  dangerous  than  their  local  action.  The  ner- 
vous affection  produced  by  ammonia  and  the  sulphuret  of  potass 
closely  resembles  tetanus,  and  therefore  depends  probably  on 
irritation  of  the  spinal  column. 

Of  the  Chemical  tesUfor  the  Jmmoniacal  Salts.  Ammonia 
is  when  pure  a  gaseous  body ;  but  as  commonly  seen,  it  exists 
in  solution  in  water,  which  dissolves  it  in  large  quantity.  The 
solution  has  the  usual  effects  of  alkalis  on  vegetable  colours,  with 
the  difference,  however, — that  the  changes  of  colour  are  not 
permanent  under  the  action  of  heat.  It  precipitates  yellow,  as 
potass  docs,  with  the  chloride  of  platinum.  It  may  at  once  be 
distinguished  from  other  fluids  by  its  peculiar  pungent  odour, 
which  is  possessed  by  no  other  substance  except  its  carbonate. 

Various  Carbonates  are  known  in  chemistry,  but  the  only 
one  known  in  commerce  or  met  with  in  the  shops  is  the  sesqui- 
carbonate  (Sub-carbonate, — Smelling  Salt — Volatile  Salt — 
Hartshorn.)  It  is  solid,  white,  fibrous,  and  has  the  same  odour 
as  pure  ammonia.  Its  solution  differs  little  in  physical  pro- 
perties from  the  pure  liquid  ammonia ;  but,  unlike  it,  is  pre- 
cipitated by  the  salts  of  lime. 

The  Hydrochlorate — (muriate  of  ammonia — Sal  ammoniac) 
is  known  by  its  solid,  white,  crystalline  appearance ;  its  ducti- 
lity ;  its  volatility ;  and  by  the  effect  of  caustic  potass  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  former  of  which  disengages  an  ammoniacal  odour, 
while  the  latter  causes  in  a  solution  of  the  salt  a  white  precipi- 
tate, the  chloride  of  silver. 
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Of  the  action  of  the  Ammoniacal  Salis^  and  their  efflscts  an 
man.  To  determine  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  animal  sys- 
tem, Professor  Orfila  injected  sixty  grains  of  the  pure  solution 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog.  Immediately  the  whole  legs 
were  spasmodically  extended ;  at  times  convulsions  occurred ; 
and  in  ten  minutes  it  died.  The  chest  being  laid  open  in- 
stantly, coagulated  florid  blood  was  seen  in  the  left  ventricle,  and 
black  fluid  blood  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  No  morbid 
appearance  was  discernible  any  where  else  except  complete  ex- 
haustion of  the  muscular  irritability.  Half  a  drachm  of  a  strong 
solution  was  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  another  dog  and  the 
gullet  tied.  The  animal  was  at  first  much  agitated;  but  in  fiva 
minutes  became  still  and  soporose ;  after  five  hours  he  continued 
able  to  walk ;  in  twenty  hours  he  was  found  quite  comatose ; 
and  death  ensued  in  four  hours  more.  The  only  morbid  ap- 
pearance was  slight  mottled  redness  of  the  villous  coat  of  the 
stomach.  A  third  dog,  to  which  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  the 
common  carbonate  were  given  in  fine  powder,  died  in  twelve 
minutes*  First,  he  vomited ;  next  he  became  slightly  convul<i 
sed ;  and  the  convulsions  gradually  increased  in  strength  and 
frequency  till  the  whole  body  was  agitated  by  dreadful  spasms; 
then  the  limbs  became  rigid,  the  body  and  head  were  bent 
backwards,  and  in  this  state  he  expired,  apparently  suffocated 
in  a  fit  of  tetanus  *. 

Several  cases  of  poisoning  with  ammonia  or  its  carbonate 
have  occurred  in  the  human  subject.  Plenck  has  noticed 
shortly  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  four  minutes,  and  which 
was  caused  by  a  little  bottleful  of  ammonia  having  been  poured 
into  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad-dog  -f. 
The  symptoms  are  not  mentioned^  but  it  is  probable,  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  poisoning,  that  a  nervous  affection  must  have 
been  induced.  More  generally,  however,  the  effects  are  simply 
irritant ;  and  the  seat  of  the  irritation  will  vary  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  poison  was  given.  If.it  has  been  swallowed  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  will  suffer ;  if  it  has  been  imprudently  in- 
haled in  too  great  quantity,  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  nostrils  and  air-passages  will  ensue.  Huxham  has  relat- 
ed a  very  interesting  example  of  the  former  affection,  as  it  oc- 

"  OrfilA,  Tone.  G^  I  •J2(i,  f  Plenck,  TosicologU,  326. 
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cured  in  a  young  nuuiy  who  had  aoqoired  a  strange  habit  of 
dKBwing  the  Mrfid  carbonate  of  the  Aops.  He  waa  seised  with 
gnat  hononrbage  from  the  nose,  gnms,  and  intestines ;  his  te^ 
dropped  out ;  wasting  and  hectic  feyer  oisned ;  «id,  akhoogh 
be  was  at  length  pcevailed  on  to  abandon  his  pemidons  habit, 
be  died  of  extreme  exhaustion,  after  littering  several  months  *. 
A  very  striking  instance  of  bronchial  inflammation,  arising  finom 
the  imprudent  and  excessive  use  of  ammonia  as  a  stimulant  to 
tbe  nostrils,  has  been  related  by  the  late  M.  Nysten^  and  is 
^pioted  by  Orfila  from  the  Gasette  de  Sant^  A  medical  num, 
Jable  to  epilepsy,  was  found  in  a  fit  by  his  swant,  who  igno- 
lantly  tried  to  rouse  him  by  holding  to  his  nostrils  a  handker* 
diirfdipped  in  ammonia.  In  this  way  about  two  drachms  aj^pear 
tfi  have  been  consumed.  On  recovering  his  senses,  the  patient 
complained  of  burning  pain  from  the  mouth  downwards  to  the 
stomach,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  difficult  breathing,  hard 
cough,  and  copious  expectoration,  with  a  serous  dischaige  from 
the  nostrils,  and  excoriation  of  the  tongue.  The  bronchitis  in- 
cteased  steadily,  and  carried  him  ofi*  in  the  course  of  the  third 
day,  without  convulsions  or  any  mental  disorder  having  super- 
vened "f-  A  case  precisely  similar  is  related  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  A  lad,  while  convalescent  from 
an  attack  of  fever,  was  seized  with  epilepsy,  for  which  his  at- 
tendant applied  ammonia  under  his  nose  ^'  with  such  unwearied, 
but  destructive  benevolence,  that  suffi[)cation  had  almost  result- 
ed. As  it  was,  dyspncea,  with  severe  pain  of  the  throat  and 
breast,  immediately  succeeded ;  and  death  took  place  forty- eight 
hours  afterwards.  X^  A  tliird  instance  has  been  recorded  of  ana- 
logous effects  produced  by  the  incautious  use  of  ammonia  as  au 
antidote  for  prussic  acid.  The  patient  bad  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
violent  bronchitis,  accompanied  with  redness  and  scattered  ulce- 
ration of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  but  be  recovered  in  thirteen 
days§. 

Nysten^s  case  is  the  only  one  in  the  human  subject  in  which 
the  Morbid  Appearances  have  been  ascertained.     The  nostrils 

•  Rsiay  on  Fevers,  p.  308. 

f  Orfila,  Toxicol.  G^n.  i.  223. 

X  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  xiv.  642. 

§  Hevue  MtKlirale,  xvii.  2€o. 
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were  blocked  up  with  an  albuminous  membrane.  The  whole  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and  even  of  some 
of  the  bronchial  ramifications,  was  mottled  with  patches  of  lymph. 
The  gullet  and  stomach  showed  red  streaks  here  and  there. 

OfpaUaning  with  Hydrochtaraie  ^ Jmmofiia.— The  effects 
of  the  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia  on  animals  have  been  exami- 
ned by  Professor  Orfila  and  Dr  Arnold ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
met  with  any  instance  of  its  operation  as  a  poison  on  man.  When 
given  to  dogs  it  irritates  and  inflames  the  parts  it  touches,  and 
causes  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  local  irritation.  But  it  also  aeli 
remotely.  For,  first,  like  arsenic,  and  other  poisons  of  the  Third 
Order  of  Irritants,  it  produces  inflammation  of  the  stomachs  in 
whatever  way  it  is  applied  to  the  body, — Orfila  having  found 
that  organ  affected  when  the  salt  was  apjdied  to  the  subeutan^ 
ous  cellular  tissue  *  ;  and,  secondly,  according  to  the  experi* 
ments  of  Arnold,  it  causes,  when  swallowed,  excesaiTe  muscular 
weakness,  slow  breathing,  violent  action  of  the  heart,  and  tet»- 
nic  spasms,— effects  which  cannot  arise  from  mere  injury  of  tlie 
stomach.  Half  a  drachm  will  thus  kill  a  rabbit  in  eight  or  Um 
minutes  f  ;  and  two  drachms  a  small  dog  in  an  hour  I. 

*  Orfila,  ToxicoL  G^o.  i.  220. 

f  De  talit  •mmoBUd  vi,  Ac.  Hctddberg,  1826.  Analyzed  in  ReToe  MM.  IBtT* 
1.884. 

t  OrfiU,  1.  228. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

09  POISOKIHa  WITH  THE  ALKALINE  SULPHURET8. 

The  liver  of  sulphur,  or  sulphuret  of  potass  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias) the  last  poison  of  this  order  to  be  mentioned,  is  allied 
to  the  ammoniacal  salts  in  action.  It  is  a  substance  of  no  great 
consequence  in  a  toxicological  point  of  view  in  this  country,  as 
it  is  put  to  very  little  use ;  but  several  fatal  accidents  have 
been  caused  by  it  in  France,  where  it  is  a  good  deal  employed 
for  manufacturing  arti6cial  sulphureous  waters ;  and  it  is  far- 
ther necessary  that  its  properties  be  accurately  ascertained,  as 
it  has  been  much  and  erroneously  resorted  to  as  an  antidote  for 
some  metallic  poisons* 

Chemical  Tests* — It  has  a  grayish,  greenish,  or  yellowish  co- 
lour when  solid;  its  dust  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  is  also  copiously  disengaged  from  it  by  the  mineral 
acids ;  and  it  forms  with  water  a  yellow  solution  of  the  same 
odour. 

Action  and  Symptoms. — Orfila  found  that  a  solution  of  six 
drachms  and  a  half,  secured  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog  by  a  liga- 
ture on  the  gullet,  caused  death  by  tetanus  in  seven  minutes, 
without  leaving  any  particular  morbid  appearance  in  the  body  ; 
that  inferior  doses  caused  death  in  the  same  manner,  but  at  a 
later  period,  and  with  the  intervention  of  symptoms  of  irritation 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  also  was  seen  red,  black,  or  even 
ulcerated  after  death  ;  that  a  solution  of  twenty-two  grains  in- 
jected into  the  jugular  vein  killed  a  dog  in  two  minutes,  con- 
vulsions having  preceded  death,  and  the  heart  being  found  pa- 
ralyzed immediately  after  it ;  and  that  a  drachm  and  a  half 
thrust  in  small  fragments  under  the  skin  caused  death  by  coma 
in  thirteen  hours,  and  extensive  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  *.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  liver  of  sul- 
phur is  a  true  narcotico-acrid  poison. 

The  same  author  has  collected  three  cases  of  poisoning  in 
the  human  subject  with  this  substance  f ;   and  a  fourth  has 

•  Toxic.  Gen.  L  177- 

i*  Ibid.  181.     Two  front  on  EiSay  by  M.  ChantaurelUj  read  before  the  Acad,  de 
M^decine ;  and  one  from  M,  Laft-angue  in  Ann.  de  la  MM.  Physiologt  Fc?rier  1825. 
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been  related  by  M,  Cayol  *.  Of  these  cases  two  have  proved 
fatal,  both  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  symptoms  pre- 
ceding death  were  acrid  taste,  slight  vomiting,  mortal  faintness, 
convulsions,  and  a  striking  chemical  sign,  the  tainting  of  the 
air  of  the  chamber  with  the  odour  of  sulphuretted-hydrc^cn. 
The  dose  in  one  case  was  about  three  drachms.  The  two 
other  patients,  who  recovered,  were  for  some  days  dangerously 
ilL  The  symptoms  in  them  were  burning  pain  and  constriction 
in  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach  ;  frequent  vomiting,  at  first 
sulphureous,  afterwards  sanguinolent ;  purging,  at  first  sulphu- 
reous ;  sulphureous  exhalations  from  the  mouth  ;  pulse  at  first 
quick  and  strong,  afterwards  feeble,  fluttering,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible, accompanied  in  one  case  with  sopor ;  finally  pretty  se- 
vere inflammation  of  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines,  which 
abated  in  three  days.  One  of  these  patients  took  four  drachma 
of  sulphuret  of  soda,  the  other  two  ounces  of  sulphuret  of  po- 
tass ;  but  it  is  probable,  as  Orfila  conjectures,  that  the  latter 
dose  must  have  been  partly  decomposed  by  long  keeping. 

Morbid  Appearances. — The  morbid  appearances  in  the  two 
fatal  cases  were  great  lividity  of  the  face  and  extremities,  and 
exhaustion  of  the  muscular  contractility  immediately  after 
death  ;  the  stomach  was  red  internally,  and  lined  with  a  crust  of 
sulphur ;  the  duodenum  also  red  ;  the  lungs  soft,  gorged  with 
black  fluid  blood,  and  not  crepitating. 

Treatment — The  most  appropriate  treatment,  according  to 
the  results  of  M.  Chantourelle^s  case,  seems  to  consist  in  the 
instant  administration  of  any  diluent  which  is  at  hand,  the  sub- 
aequent  administration  of  frequent  doses  of  the  chloride  of  soda, 
and  then  the  antiphlogistic  mode  of  subduing  inflammation. 
The  chloride  of  soda  or  lime  may  be  called  the  antidote  against 
this  poison,  as  it  decomposes  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which 
is  evolved,  and  the  rapid  disengagement  of  which  is  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  death  in  the  quickly  fatal  cases.  The  symptoms 
at  least  are  very  nearly  those  of  poisoning  with  sulphuretted- 
hydrogen  when  introduced  into  the  system  in  a  more  direct 
manner  "f-. 

*  Journ.  Uni?enel,  x?iii.  256.  |  S«e  Poiumout  Gatrt, 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OF  POISONING  WITH  ABSBNIC 

The  Third  Order  of  the  Irritant  Class  of  Poisons  includes 
the  compounds  of  the  Metals.  These  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  medical  jurist.  They  are  frequently  used  for  criminal 
purposes ;  they  give  rise  to  the  greatest  variety  of  symptoms  ; 
and  the  medical  evidence  on  trials  respecting  them,  while  much 
skill  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  witness  to  collect  it,  is  also 
the  most  conclusive. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  their  being  arranged  in  the 
class  of  Irritants,  that  their  action  is  merely  local.  In  fact  this 
is  the  case  with  a  very  few  of  them  only,  which  produce  che- 
mical corrosion.  The  greater  number  likewise  act  indirectly  on 
organs  at  a  distance  from  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Nevertheless  the  most  striking  symptoms  generally  produced  by 
them  are  those  of  violent  local  irritation ;  so  that  they  may  be 
justly  considered  in  the  place  which  has  been  assigned  them. 

The  poisons  included  in  this  Order  are  the  oxides  and  salts 
of  Arsenic,  Mercury,  Copper,  Antimony,  Tin,  Silver,  Gold, 
Bismuth,  Chrome,  Zinc,  Barium,  Lead.  Many  other  metals 
also  form  poisonous  compounds  with  various  acids  and  other 
bodies ;  but  these  are  so  rare  as  to  be  merely  objects  of  physio- 
logical curiosity. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  death  by  poison,  none  is  so  important 
to  the  medical  jurist  as  poisoning  with  Arsenic.  On  account  of 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  procured  in  this  country,  even 
by  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
secretly  administered,  it  is  the  poison  most  frequently  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  murder.  It  is  fortunate,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  few  substances  in  nature,  and  perhaps  hard- 
ly any  other  poison,  whose  presence  can  be  detected  in  such 
minute  quantities  and  with  so  great  certainty. 

Skction  I. — Of  the  Chemical  Testa  for  the  Compounds  of 

Arsenic. 

Metallic  Arsenic  has  an  iron-gray  colour,  a  specific  gravity 
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of  &806,  and  a  cryttalline  fracture.  It  is  very  brittle.  It  hai  a 
strong  tendency  to  oxidate,  so  that  it  undergoes  this  change  m 
air,  in  water,  and  even  in  alcohol.  In  air,  particularly  when 
moist,  it  becomet  rapidly  tarnished,  a  black  powder  being  form- 
ed,  which  Berielius  rq^ards  as  a  regular  protoxide  *.— When 
exposed  to  heat,  metallic  arsenic  suUimes  at  the  temperature 
of  356^  F.,  and  in  close  vessels  it  condenses  unchanged ;  but 
when  heated  in  the  open  air,  it  passes  to  the  state  of  white 
oxide,  and  rises  in  white  fumes.  This  oxide  consists  of  one 
atom  of  metal  and  two  of  oxigen,  or  of  38  parts  by  weight  of 
the  former,  and  16  of  the  latter. — Another  oxide  likewise  exists, 
which  contains  three  atoms  or  24  parts  by  weight  of  oxigen, 
and  which,  possessing  strong  add  properties,  is  denominated 
arsenic  acid.  The  white  oxide  and  the  arsenic  acid  unite  with 
bases,  and  form  compounds  which,  with  the  exception  of  thoae 
they  form  with  the  alkalis,  are  mostly  insoluble.--*Metallie 
arsenic  unites  with  sulphur  in  two  proportions,  forming  an 
orange-red  and  sulphur-yellow  compound.  In  the  former,  the 
metal  being  88,  the  sulphur  constitutes  16  parts ;  in  the  latter 
the  sulphur  forms  24  parts. — The  compounds  of  arsenic  have 
very  little  action  with  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

Of  the  compounds  which  arsenic  thus  forms,  those  met  with  in 
the  arts,  and  which  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  particu- 
larise, are  the  following : — 1.  The  Protoxide  of  Berzdius,  or 
Fty-jtowder.  2.  The  Arsenious  acid,  or  White  arsefiic.  & 
The  Arsenite  of  Copper  or  Mineral  green.  4.  The  Arscnite 
of  potass  as  conuined  in  Fotder^s  Solution.  5.  The  Arse- 
niate  of  Potass ;  and,  6.  The  various  Sulphurets,  pure  and  im- 
pure, namely  Realgar^  Orpimentf  and  King*i^VeUow. 

0/the  Tests  for  Fb^powder. 

This  substance  is  quite  unknown  as  a  poison  in  Britain,  but 
is  a  familiar  poison  in  France  and  Germany.  In  the  former 
country  it  is  termed  Poudre  i  mouches^  in  the  latter  Fiiegen.- 
stein.  It  ought  to  be  a  fine  grayit^h-black  powder,  as  formed 
by  exposing  powdered  arsenic  for  a  long  time  to  the  air ;  but  it 
also  frequently  contains  fragments  of  the  metal.     It  is  usually 

*  It  apptari  tli&t  arsenic  docs  not  alwajt  undergo  this  change.  Berzelius  once 
kept  loiDe  fragments  in  an  open  pbial  for  three  jrcars  wiihout  observing  aoy  change 
in  appctnocc  or  weight.     Annaki  dc  Cbimie  et  dc  PhjruqiiC9  u.  240. 
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considered  by  chenuBts  to  be  a  mixture  of  metallic  arsenic  and 
its  white  oxide. 

It  is  acted  on  by  water,  the  white  oxide  being  found  before  long 
in  solution  by  its  proper  tests.  Oxidation  and  solution,  how- 
ever, are  also  eifected  upon  pure  metallic  arsenic  in  the  same 
manner.  A  thousand  grains  of  water  take  up  a  grain  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  when  boiled  on  the  metal  *. 

A  very  simple  and  decisive  test  for  the  Fly-powder  is  de- 
rived from  the  effect  of  heat.  If  it  is  heated  in  a  tube  two 
substances  are  sublimed,  first  a  white  crystalline  powder,  and 
then  a  bright  metallic  crust,  the  former  being  the  white  oxide, 
the  latter  the  metal.  The  metallic  crust  thus  formed  possesses 
physical  properties  which  distinguish  arsenic  at  once  from  all 
^ther  substances :  The  surface  next  the  tube  is  almost  exactly 
like  polished  steel,  being  a  little  darker  in  colour,  and  equal  in 
brilliancy  and  polish  ;  and  the  inner  surface  is  cither  brilliantly 
crystalline  to  the  naked  eye,  like  the  fracture  of  cast  iron,  or 
has  a  dull  grayish-white  colour,  but  appears  crystalline  before 
a  common  magnifying  lens  of  four  or  five  powers.  If  these 
characters  be  attended  to,  particularly  the  appearance  of  the 
inner  surface,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mistake  for  an  arsenical 
crust  any  other  substance  which  can  be  sublimed  by  any  of  the 
methods  for  subliming  arsenic.     But  more  of  this  afterwards. 

If  a  farther  test  should  be  desired,  it  is  only  necessary, 
as  was  first  proposed  by  Dr  Turner  of  London  -f-,  to  chace 
the  crust  up  and  down  the  tube  with  the  spirit-lamp  flame 
till  it  is  all  oxidated,  when  little  octahedral  crystals  of  adaman- 
tine lustre  are  formed,  upon  which,  either  with  the  naked  eye 
or  with  the  aid  of  a  common  lens,  triangular  facettes  may  be 
distinguished. 

The  niceties  to  be  attended  to  in  applying  the  preceding  tests 
will  be  considered  presently  under  the  head  of  the  next  com- 
pound, the  white  oxide. 

2.  Of  the  Tests  for  Arsenious  Add. 

The  Arsenious  Acid  or  White  Oxide  of  Arsenic,  usually  cal- 
led White  Arsenic,  or  simply  Arsenic,  is  the  most  common 
and  most  important  of  all  the  Arsenical  preparations. 

It  is  met  with  in  the  shops  in  two  forms, — as  a  fine  snow- 

*  Hahnemann.    Ueber  die  Anenic-Teigifhing,  IS. 
f  Edia.  Medico*Cbintrgicid  Transaction!,  iL  292. 
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white  powder,  and  in  solid  masses  generally  opaque,  sometimet 
translucent.  When  newly  sublimed  it  is  in  translucent  or  even 
almost  transparent  masses  of  a  vitreous  lustre,  conchoidal  {rac« 
ture  and  sharp-^dged.  By  keeping  it  becomes  opaque  and 
white.  The  nature  of  the  change  has  not  been  determined ; 
but  some  alteration  is  certainly  effected,  for  Guibourtj  who 
lately  examined  both  varieties  with  care,  found  that  the  opaque 
variety  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  other.  He  adds  that 
the  former  is  alkaline,  the  latter  acid,  in  its  action  on  litmna 
paper;  but  I  have  always  found  the  opaque  variety  acid*. 
The  powder  of  course  soon  becomes  analogous  to  the  opaque 
variety  of  the  oxide  in  mass.  As  now  sold  in  the  shops  the 
powder  is  as  fine  almost  as  flour ;  which  it  is  important  to  re* 
member,  since  the  grittiness  described  in  the  older  works  as  felt 
in  the  mouth,  and  arising  from  its  having  been  coarsely  powder« 
ed,  will  no  longer  be  remarked  so  distinctly. 

The  oxide  of  arsenic  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.7S9,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Dr  Ure.  It  has  been  incorrectly  stated 
by  some  so  high  as  5.0.  Very  incorrect  notions  prevail  as  to  its 
taste.  It  has  long  been  almost  universally  believed  to  be  acrid  "f-, 
and  is  described  to  be  so  in  most  systematic  works  and  in  many 
express  treatises :  but  in  reality  it  has  little  or  no  taste  at  alL 
The  reader  will  find  some  details  on  this  point  in  a  paper 
I  published  lately  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  \.  In  the  present  work  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  I  have  repeatedly  made  the  trial,  and  seen  it  made  at 
my  request  by  several  of  ray  scientific  friends  ;  and  that,  after 
continuing  the  experiment  as  longand  extending  the  poison  along 
the  tongue  as  far  back  as  we  thought  safe,  we  all  agreed  that  it 
had  hardly  any  taste  at  all, — perhaps  towards  the  close  a  very 
faint  sweetish  taste.  I  have  hitherto  found  only  one  authority 
who  has  made  the  observation  that  arsenic  has  no  taste, — name- 
ly, Dr  Addington,  the  chief  crown  witness  on  the  Trial  of  Miss 
Blandy  §  ;  a  few  others,  and  more  particularly  Hahnemann  ||, 

*  Journftl  de  Chimie  Medicale,  ii.  01. 

<f  Ai  far  back  at  least  at  the  time  of  Zacchius.     See  his  Quostiones  Medico-lega* 
let,  tit.  36,  11. 
^  Edin.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Journal,  xxyiii.  90. 
$  HoireU*!  State  TriaU,  XTiiL  1 140. 
n  Ueber  die  Anenic-vergifUing,  34. 
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DrJamea  Gordon  *  and  Mr  WaJkerfj  awitness  on  a  late  trial, 
have  said  that  it  is  sweet ;  but  all  the  other  authors  I  have  con* 
anlted  mention  that  it  is  acrid  |,  and  one  of  these,  Professor 
Foderif  even  eays  that  a  grain  causes  an  indescribable  and  in« 
supportable  metallic  taste  §.  It  is  impossible  to  make  with  safe- 
tj  satisfactory  experiments  on  its  taste,  when  it  reaches  the  back 
of  the  palate ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  often  makes  no 
impression  at  all,  as  it  has  been  swallowed  unknowingly  with 
articles  of  food.  This  fact  it  is  essential  to  remember,  as  many 
ignorantly  believe  that  when  swallowed  even  in  a  moderate 
quantity  it  must  cause  a  sense  of  acridity.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  actual  case  where  this  sensation  was  perceiv- 
ed II ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  mistake,  which 
the  pesent  remarks  are  intended  to  rectify,  has  arisen  from  the 
impression  in  the  act  of  swallowing  having  been  confounded 
with  the  inflammation  in  the  throat  subsequently  developed 
along  with  the  other  inflammatory  symptoms.  And  so  Namer 
remarked  that  the  solution  had  at  first  a  bland  taste  like  milk, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  excited  a  sense  of  roughness  (fipret^),  and 
aoon  after  the  usual  effects  of  burning  ^. 

Before  mentioning  the  tests  for  arsenic  in  its  various  conditions, 
it  may  be  useful  to  take  a  general  view  of  such  of  its  chemical 
properties  as  are  important  in  relation  to  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  oxide  of  arsenic  when  subjected  to  heat  is  sublimed  at 
SWf  F.  and  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder,  which, 
if  the  operation  is  performed  slowly  and  on  a  small  quantity 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  tube,  evidently  consists  of  little, 

*  Ditsertatio  Inauguratis  de  Anenioo,  Kdinborgi,  1814,  p.  9. 

t  Trial  of  Whalley,  Edin.  Med.  aod  Surg.  Journal,  xxix.  22. 

X  Orfila,  ThoinsoD,  Henry,  Thenard,  Murray,  Paris  and  Fonblanqae. 

§  Journal  Compl^mcntaire,  1,104. 

n  Mr  Blandy  *^  peroeired  an  extraordinary  grittineft  in  hit  mouth,  attended  with 
A  very  painful,  pricking,  and  burning  in  bis  tongue,  throat,  stomach,  and  bowels.** 
[  Uowell*s  State  Trials,  xviii.  1 135.  ]  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  taste  is  confound- 
ed with  tlie  subsequent  inflammation.  In  a  case  mentioned  in  Rust's  Journal  the 
individual  who  was  poisoned  could  not  eat  much  of  the  poisoned  dish,  consisting  of 
potatoes  and  beans,  because  it  had  an  unpleasant  taste,  as  if  too  highly  seasoned 
with  pepper  [Mag.  fur  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  v.  66.]  This  is  the  only  account  1 
have  yet  seen  of  an  instance  where  a  taste  even  appiOM^hing  to  acridity  has  been  re- 
marked. 

%  Contrepoisons  dc  TArsenic,  I777>  i-  ^1< 
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adamantine  octahedres. — When  it  is  mixed  with  carbonaceoutf 
matter  and  heated,  it  is  reduced,  and  the  metal  is  sublimed. 
This  constitutes  the  test  of  Reduction,  which,  when  conducted 
with  due  care,  as  may  easily  be  done,  is  alone  a  certain  proof 
of  the  presence  of  arsenic,  and  is  likewise  the  most  delicate  way 
of  acquiring  such  proof. 

Water  dissolves  it.  Its  solubility  has  been  very  variously 
atated  by  different  experimentalists.  This  is  a  point,  however, 
which  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  determine  accurately ;  for 
in  cases  of  supposed  poisoning  with  arsenic  a  doubt  may  arise 
whether  the  quantity  of  a  solution  that  has  been  swallowed  con- 
tained a  sufficient  dose  to  cause  severe  symptoms  or  death. 
The  statement  formerly  most  relied  on  is  that  of  JClaproth^  who 
found,  that  a  thousand  parts  of  temperate  water  take  up  only  two 
parts  and  a  half, — and  that  a  thousand  parts  of  boiling  water  take 
np  77.75  parts  or  a  thirteenth,  and  retain  on  cooling  80  parts 
or  a  thirty-third  of  their  weight  *.  The  subject  has  been  very 
lately  examined  with  great  care  by  Guihourt^  who  has  found  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  transparent  and  opaque 
varieties  in  their  solubility.  A  thousand  parts  of  temperate 
water,  according  to  his  experiments,  dissolve  in  thirty-six  hours 
9.6  of  the  transparent,  1£.5  of  the  opaque  variety ;  and  th^ 
same  quantity  of  boiling  water  dissolves  of  the  transparent 
variety  97  parts,  retaining  18  wlien  cooled,  but  of  the  opaque 
variety  takes  up  116  and  retains  on  cooling  29  f .  Hahnemann 
farther  remarked,  that  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood  a  thousand 
parts  of  water  dissolve  ten  parts  with  the  aid  of  ten  minutes 
agitation  $,  and  Navier  remarked,  that  boiling  water  kept  for 
an  lour  on  it  and  decanted  off  in  the  way  an  infusion  is  usually 
made,  dissolves  an  eightieth  of  its  weight  §. 

Its  solubility  is  much  impaired  by  the  presence  of  organic 
principles  in  the  water.  When  mixed  with  mucus  or  milk  it 
dissolves,  according  to  Hahnemann,  with  great  difficulty ;  and 
I  have  found  that  a  cup  of  tea,  left  beside  the  fire  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  200^  for  half  an  hour  upon  two  grains  of  the  oxide,  does 

•  Sdmeigger't  Joumml  der  Chemic,  tL  232. 

•f  JouTDal  de  Chimie  MMicale,  iu  Gl. 

i  Ueber  die  AfMOic-vergiftung,  10. 

\  ContftpoiaoQi  de  TAneDic,  du  fublim^  eorroeif,  fte.  i.  20. 
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not  endrdy  diissolve  even  that  small  quantity.  An  important 
consequence  of  the  fact  now  mentioned  is,  that  when  swallowed 
in  the  solid  state,  little  or  no  arsenic  may  be  found  in  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  stomach.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Scheele 
three  grains  of  solid  arsenic  were  found  in  the  contents,  but 
hardly  a  trace  in  solution  *.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to 
suppose,  that  it  is  never  found  in  the  fluid  contents.  For,  not 
to  mention  the  observations  of  others,  I  have  myself  detected 
U  five  times  in  the  fluid  part  of  the  stomach  in  persons  poi- 
soned by  arsenic,  and  in  one  instance  it  amounted  to  a  fifth  of 
a  grain  per  ounce. 

.  The  solution  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic  in  boiling  water  yields 
minute  crystals  on  cooling,  which,  when  their  form  is  defined, 
lure  octahedres.  In  this  state,  on  account  of  its  whiteness  an4 
brilliancy,  it  resembles  exceedingly  pounded  sugar,  for  which  it 
baa  sometimes  been  mistaken.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  I 
have  procured  in  twelve  months  fine  octahedres  nearly  as  large 
9»  peas. 

A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  action  of  the  oxide 
on  the  vegetable  colours.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  great  conse-» 
quence  to  the  medical  jurist ;  at  least  I  am  not  aware  of  its  ac- 
tion on  colours  having  ever  been  made  use  of  as  a  test.  But  it 
is  right  not  to  leave  a  disputed  point  without  some  notice.  The 
only  observations  which  need  be  quoted  are  those  made  very 
lately  by  Guibourty  who  found  that  the  transparent  variety 
faintly  reddens  litmus,  while  the  opaque  variety  faintly  restores 
to  blue  litmus  previously  reddened -f-.  My  own  experiments 
are  at  variance  with  these  statements :  I  have  always  found 
that  the  solution  of  the  powder,  which  is  of  course  equiva- 
lent to  the  opaque  variety,  €Eiintly  reddens  litmus,  and  does 
not  alter  reddened  litmus. 

The  remaining  chemical  properties  of  the  oxide,  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  medical  jurist  to  know,  will  be  mentioned  un- 
der what  is  now  to  be  said  of  the  principal  tests  by  which  its 
presence  may  be  ascertained.  In  considering  this  subject  I 
shall  relate  first  the  tests  for  the  solid  oxide,  secondly,  those  for 
its  solution,  and  lastly,  the  method  of  detecting  it  when  mingled 

*  Neuet  Nordikchcs  Archiv.  i.  f  Journal  de  Cbimie  Medicale,  ii. 
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with  yegetable  or  animal  solids  and  fluids,  such  as  the  contenta 
and  tissues  of  the  stomach.  The  tests  and  processes  for  the 
detection  of  arsenic  in  each  of  these  states  are  intrinsically 
simple  enough.  But  a  good  deal  of  complexity  and  many  de» 
tails  must  necessarily  be  introduced  into  the  following  narra- 
tiye,  on  account  of  the  obligation  imposed  on  me  of  stating  the 
real  value  of  many  teats  and  processes  inferior  in  delicacy  or 
accuracy  to  those  I  am  in  the  custom  of  employing,  but  which 
are  stiU  employed  by  others. 

Of  the  Tests  for  the  Oxide  of  Arsenic  in  the  solid  state. 

By  far  the  most  characteristic  and  simple  test  for  oxide  of 
arsenic  in  its  solid  state,  either  pure  or  mixed  or  combined  with 
other  inorganic  substances,  is  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  state. 
This  process  it  is  requisite  to  describe  minutely. 

Various  methods  have  been  at  different  times  proposed  for  em- 
ploying the  test  of  reduction.  In  the  ruder  periods  of  analytic 
chemistry  we  find  Hahnemann  recommending  a  retort  as  the 
fittest  instrument,  and  stating  ten  grains  as  the  least  quantity  he 
could  detect  *.  Afterwards  Dr  Black  substituted  a  small  glass 
tube,  coated  with  clay  and  heated  in  a  choffer ;  and  in  this  way 
he  could  detect  a  single  grain  -f*.  In  a  paper  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Siu-gical  Journal,  I  showed  how  a  six« 
teenth  of  a  grain  might  be  detected ;  and  more  lately  how  so 
minute  a  quantity  might  be  subjected  to  this  test  as  a  hundredth 
part  of  a  grain  ^. 

The  only  instrument  which  should  be  used  by  the  inexperi- 
enced, and  the  instrument  which  the  chemist  will  always  prefer 
when  it  is  at  hand,  is  a  glass  tube.  When  the  quantity  of  the 
oxide  is  very  small,  it  should  not  exceed  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  when  the  material  suspected  to  contain  arsenic  is 
impure,  the  form  of  the  tube  should  be  that  lately  recommend- 
ed by  Berzelius,  and  represented  in  Fig.  1.  § 

The  proper  material  for  reducing  the  oxide  of  arsenic  is  fresh- 

*  Ueber  die  Anetuc-Tergiitung,  223. 

■f  Lecturef  on  Chemistry,  ii.  430. 

X  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxii.  82,  and  Edin.  Medico-Chirurgical  Tran. 
acikms,  B.  263. 

i  Anberatteke,  Sue  1825,  p.  111.  Tubes  of  this  form  are  easily  made  with  tha 
qpiriulamp  flame  without  the  blowpipe.  They  may  be  purchased  in  Edinburgh  at 
Mr  Allan's,  PhUoeophical  Instrument  Maker,  or  Mr  Connolly's,  Artificer  in  glass, 
Lothian  StraeL 
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ly  ignited  charcoal.  With  this  substance  the  whole  metal  of  the 
oxide  of  arsenic  is  disengaged.  The  black  flux,  which  is  usu-> 
ally  recommended,  is  ineligible,  if  the  quantity  of  oxide  is  ver^ 
small ;  for  only  a  part  of  the  metal  is  disengaged,  the  remain- 
der continuing  in  the  flux,  probably  in  the  form  of  arseniuret  of 
potassium.  I  have  found  that  two  grains  t)f  the  oxide  reduced 
with  the  black  flux  at  a  full  red  heat  yield  0.6S5  gr.  of  metallic 
crust,  instead  of  1.407,  or  somewhat  less  than  a  half  of  the 
metal  they  contain. 

If  the  quantity  operated  on  is  large  it  should  be  mixed  with 
the  charcoal  or  flux  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  tube ;  if  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  small,  a  better  plan  is  to  drop  it  into  the 
tube  and  cbver  it  over  with  charcoal.  The  materials  are  to  be 
introduced  along  a  little  triangular  gutter  of  stifle  paper,  if  the 
tube  is  large  ;  but  with  a  small  tube  it  is  preferable  to  use  the 
little  glass  funnel  represented  in  Fig.  S,  to  which  a  brass  or  sil- 
ver wire  is  previously  fitted,  for  pushing  the  matter  down  when 
it  adheres.  In  either  of  these  ways  the  side  of  the  tube  is  kept 
quite  clean,  which  is  a  point  of  great  consequence,  especially 
when  the  black  flux  is  used.  In  delicate  experiments  the  ma^ 
terial  should  not  be  closely  impacted,  or  fill  above  three-fourths 
of  the  little  ball,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  b6  projected  by  the  dis- 
engagement of  the  vapour  and  gas  which  are  formed  diu-ing  the 
reduction. 

By  far  the  best  method  of  implying  heat  is  with  the  spirit- 
lamp,  as  first  suggested  by  Mr  Phillips.  The  upper  part  of  the 
material  ought  to  be  heated  first,  and  with  a  very  small  flame. 
Afterwards  the  heat  should  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
the  flame  being  previously  enlarged  by  drawing  out  the  wick 
with  a  pair  of  forceps.  A  little  water,  disengaged  in  the  first 
instance,  should  be  removed  with  a  roll  of  filtering  paper,  before 
a  suflicient  heat  is  applied  to  sublime  the  metal.  Whenever 
the  dark  crust  begins  to  form,  the  tube  should  be  held  quite 
steady,  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  flame.  By  these  precautions 
a  well  defined  crust  will  be  procured  with  facility  even  by  a  mere 
tyro  in  practical  chemistry,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  repeated 
trials. 

The  characters  of  the  crust  have  been  mentioned  already 
under  the  head  of  Fly-powder  (p.  174.)  They  are  distinct 
even  in  smaU  crusts:    I  have  found  them  qmte  obvious  in 
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€06  which  weighed  only  gr.  0.  0035  or  a  S86tb  part  of  a  grain. 
In  ihia  observation  I  am  borne  out  by  the  high  authority  of 
Beneliua,  who  says  that  a  190lh  of  a  grain  of  the  oxide  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  yield  a  good  crust, — that  he  has  prociured  a  me- 
tallic crust  from  a  quantity  imiierceptible  to  any  of  his  balances  *. 
In  order  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  delicate  chemical  mani- 
pulations may  comprehend  how  the  physical  qualities  of  so  minute 
H  pairticle  can  be  recogniaed,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  crustt 
aldiQugh  quite  opaque,  is  exceedingly  thin^  and  is  therefore  exp 
tended  over  a  proportionately  large  space.     In  the  experiment 
just  related  it  occupied  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  a  tube  an  eighth  io 
diameter,  and  consequently  occupied  a  surface  equivalent  to  the 
following  parallelogram  I  | .  The  whole  of  this  surface  was 

resplendent  and  polished  externally,  and  crystalline  internally  be- 
fore a  microscope  of  four  powers.  I  am  particular  in  these  details, 
—because  the  attention  of  chemists  has  been  too  exclusively  di* 
rected  to  the  delicacy  of  the  liquid  tests,  whereas  the  test  of  rcduc- 
tioii  is  of  equal  or  superior  delicacy, — and  still  more,  because  per* 
sons  unacquainted  with  chemical  analysis  are  apt  to  be  startled 
when  they  hear  of  a  medical  jurist  deciding  on  the  presence  of 
arsepic  from  a  crust  of  a  twentieth  or  even  a  tenth  of  a  griun  in 
weight  A  crust  weighing  a  twentieth  of  a  grain,  when  properly 
formed,  exhibits  the  physical  propertiesof  arsenicto  the  naked  eye 
with  as  great  distinctness  as  any  quantity,  however  large.  It  may 
be  well  for  the  medical  witness,  when  be  finds  the  accuracy  of  hia 
process  questioned  on  the  ground  of  its  minuteness,  to  remind  the 
court  of  the  minute  quantity  in  which  the  properties  of  gold  leaf 
may  be  at  once  recognised  by  the  vulgar,  although  its  properties 
are  by  no  means  so  characteristic  as  those  of  a  sublimed  arsenical 
crust.  Another  good  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  minute 
accuracy  of  the  hydrostatic  balance.     The  most  inexperienced 
may  be  satisfied  by  two  minutes^  inspection  that  a  fine  balance 
will  distinctly  show  the  weight  of  a  thousandth  part  of  a  grain 
of  arsenic :  and  surely  if  such  a  piece  of  mechanism  can  be  con^ 
structed,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  a  chemist  should  exhibit 
the  other  properties  of  the  metal  with  nearly  equal  minuteness 
and  certainty. 

After  these  statements  regarding  the  delicacy  of  the  test  of 
reduction, — ^which  are  peculiarly   essential,  as  it  is  the  test 

*  Anbtritteltt,  Ac  p.  111. 
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which  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  section  will  be  applied  to  the 
detection  of  arsenic  in  all  possible  states  of  admixture, — some 
notice  must  be  taken  of  the  several  fallacies  which  have  been 
supposed  to  render  it  equivocal. 

Here  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise  that  authors  of 
such  eminence  as  Dr  Paris,  Dr  Smith,  and  Dr  Beck  should  have 
undervalued  the  accuracy  of  the  test  by  reduction  *.  They 
aeem  to  concur  in  considering  it,  although  the  best  of  all,  yet 
liable  to  certain  fallacies  which  render  it  not  decisive,  when  taken 
alone ;  whereas  the  great  excellence  of  the  test  is,  that  the  sub- 
limed crust  possesses  so  many  highly  characteristic  properties, 
as  to  render  it  equivalent  to  many  other  tests  taken  conjunctly, 
and  to  put  it  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  every  fallacy.  The 
reason  why  these  and  other  authors  have  allowed  themselves  to 
depreciate  it  has  apparently  been,  that  they  did  not  attend  to  the 
internal  appearance  of  the  crust,  or  its  conversion  by  heat  into 
the  oxide,  neither  of  which  properties  is  mentioned  in  any  of  their 
works,  although  either  property  is  more  characteristic  than  the 
polished  metallic  brilliancy  of  the  outer  surface. 

The  fallacies  to  which  the  test  has  been  supposed  to  be  liable, 
(excluding  at  present  that  part  of  it  which  consists  in  the  oxida^ 
tion  of  the  metal,  and  which  renders  it  quite  unimpeachable) 
are  the  following. — Dr  Paris  says  he  has  known  an  instance 
where  a  person,  ^'  by  no  means  deficient  in  chemical  address,"^ 
mistook  for  it  a  deposit  of  charcoal -f,  and  I  have  known 
the  same  mistake  happen  in  the  hands  of  one  of  my  pupils,  a  be- 
ginner in  the  study  of  medico-legal  chemistry.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  a  charcoal  crust  may  ht  mistaken  for  arsenic  by  a  very 
careless  person ;  but  with  ordinary  care  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
err  if  the  inner  surface  is  examined,  for  that  of  charcoal  is  brown, 
powdery,  and  perfectly  dull. — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
many  of  my  friends,  and  has  also  been  stated  in  print  :J:,  that 
the  preparations  of  antimony  yield  by  reduction  a  sublimate  re- 
sembling closely  the  crust  formed  from  the  preparations  of 
arsenic.  In  point  of  fact,  antimony  really  undergoes  a  sort  of 
spurious  sublimation  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  will  be 

*  Paris  and  Ponblanque*s  Medical  Jartsprudence,  ii.  250.    Smith's   Forensic 
Medidne,  104.    Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  London  Edition,  409. 
-f  Paris  and  Fonblanque,  251. 
X  Donovan  in  Dublin  Philonphkal  Jottiiuil,  ii.  402. 
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itaentioned  in  the  section  upon  that  poison ;  but  in  consequence 
of  repeated  trials  I  am  certain  that  no  preparation  of  antimony 
when  reduced  either  by  charcoal  or  the  black  flux  with  tbe 
fbllest  heat  of  the  blowpipe  will  yield  any  metallic  sublimate; 
and   the  same  facts   have  been  observed  by  my  friend  Dr 
Turner.     It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  talk  of  the  presence  of  aa* 
iimony  as  any  fallacy  in  the  way  of  the  detection  of  arsenic  by 
the  process  of  reduction. — It  has  even  been  said  by  Mr  Donawm 
that  the  action  of  the  flux  on  glass  which  contains  lead  causes  a 
stain  somewhat  similar  to  an  arsenical  crust  *.  If  it  is  meant  by 
this  observation  that  the  lead  contained  in  the  glass  usually 
^ves  that  part  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  flux  a  glimmer* 
ing  appearance  and  impairs  its  transparency,   I  believe  tbe 
author  is  correct ;  but  if  any  one  conceives  that  a  sublimate 
can  be  so  formed,  I  must  repeat,  as  in  the  case  of  antimony^  * 
diat  the  thing  is  altogether  impossible. — Zinc,  it  is  said,  is 
sublimed  in  its  metallic  state ;  but  this  fallacy  is  not  of  any  con- 
sequence, for  the  sublimation  of  sine  requires  a  full  white  heat, 
much  fuller  than  can  be  commanded  by  the  lamp  even  aided  with 
the  blowpipe ;  which  in  the  process  for  arsenic  is  never  necessary. 
•*— Tellurium,  cadmium,  and  potassium  sublime  at  a  much  lower 
heat ;  but  these  metals  are  so  exceedingly  rare,  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  particularise  the  characters  of  their  sublimates.- 

To  conclude,  then,  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  that  the  ap- 
pearances exhibited  by  a  well-formed  arsenical  crust,  even  in  the 
minute  quantity  of  a  800th  part  of  a  grain  are  imitated  by  no 
substance  in  nature  which  can  be  sublimed  by  the  process  for  tbe 
reduction  of  arsenic. 

In  case  any  one  should  desire,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
said,  to  have  some  farther  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  crust, 
he  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  subjecting  it  to  the  test  of  oxi- 
dation by  heat,  which  has  been  already  briefly  mentioned. 

The  best  method  of  applying  this  part  of  the  test  is  to  heat 
the  ball  containing  the  flux  deprived  of  arsenic,  to  attach  a  bit 
of  glass  tube  to  its  end,  and  to  draw  it  gently  ofl*in  the  spirit-flame, 
taking  care  to  prevent  the  flux  being  driven  forward  on  the  crust. 
This  being  done,  the  whole  crust,  or,  if  it  is  large,  a  portion  of  it,  is 
to  be  chased  up  and  down  the  tube  with  a  small  spirit-lamp-flame 
till  it  is  all  converted  into  a  white  powder.  In  order  to  show  the 

*  Donovan^  in  Dublin  Philotopbical  Journal,  it  402. 
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ajstalline  fonn  of  the  powder  distinctly,  let  the  flame  be 
dnced  to  the  volume  of  a  pea  by  drawing  in  the  wick,  and  let  th^ 
part  of  the  tube  containing  the  oxide  be  held  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  aboye  it.  By  repeated  trials  sparkling  crystals  will  at 
length  be  formed,  which  are  octahedres, — the  crystalline  form  of 
arsenious  acid.  The  triangular  facettes  of  the  octahedres  may 
be  sometimes  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  though  the  original  crust 
was  only  a  fiftieth  of  a  grain  or  even  less ;  and  they  may  be 
always  seen  with  a  lens  of  four  powers,  the  tube  being  held  be- 
tween the  eye  and  a  lighted  candle,  or  a  ray  of  sunshine,  either 
^  which  is  preferable  to  the  difluse  daylight  for  making  this 
observation.  For  the  success  of  the  oxidation  test  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  the  inside  of  the  tube  be  not  soiled  with  the  flux,  if 
the  flux  contained  an  alkali ;  because  the  alkali  would  unite  with 
*  t^e  oxide.  It  is  also  requisite  not  to  heat  the  tube  suddenly  so 
as  to  redden  it  before  the  oxide  is  sublimed ;  because  then  the 
oxide  unites  with  the  glass,  forming  a  white,  opaque  enamel. 

Such  is  the  best  and  only  process  I  should  recommend  for  the 
detection  of  arsenic  when  in  its  solid  form.  It  is  proper,  howi- 
ever,  to  notice  shortly  some  other  tests  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  same  purpose,  not  that  it  is  either  necessary  or 
useful  for  the  medical  jurist  to  employ  any  of  them  in  actual 
practice,  but  because  he  may  have  to  state  his  opinion  regarding 
their  validity  when  employed  by  persons  of  less  skill  and  know- 
ledge. 

1.  The  first  is  its  alliaceous  or  garlicky  odour.  The  test  de- 
rived from  the  strong  and  peculiar  smell  of  arsenic  was  at  one 
time  much  relied  on.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  during 
the  third  quarter  of  last  century  almost  the  only  one  in  use. 
From  several  inspections  recorded  in  Schuster^s  Medical 
Journal  in  the  years  1767-74,  and  from  a  case  related  by  Pro- 
fessor  Metzger  *,  we  learn  that  it  was  then  the  practice  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  arsenic  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  simply  by  the  odour  of  the  dried  residuum 
when  burnt.  Nay,  a  respectable  author  of  the  same  period  has 
even  said,  that,  in  the  event  of  other  means  failing,  good  evi- 
dence might  be  procured  by  burning  the  whole  body,  and  ob- 

*  Mftterialieo  ffir  die  Stsatnrzneikunde,  i.  1.33. 
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sBrYipg  the  BmeU  which  macB  *.  The  gurlick  odour  is  evolved 
by  the  sublimation  of  metallic  arsenic  onlj,  never  by  the  oxide^ 
unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  reduced.  In  consequence  of  itp 
easy  reduction,  however,  the  odour  in  question  is  often  exhaled^ 
when  an  inexperienced  person  would  believe  it  came  from  the 
oxide.  Thus  it  is  exhaled  when  the  oxide  is  projected  not  only 
m  coals,  but  likewise,  as  Dr  Fans  remarks  f^  on  red  hot  copr 
per,  or  iron,  or  on  melted  zinc,  or  even  when  it  is  held  on  pli^ 
tinum  in  the  spirit-lamp  flame,  if  the  flame  is  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  material.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  reduc- 
tion :  The  oxide  placed  on  iron,  copper,  glass,  or  platinum, 
and  then  heated,  never  emits  alliaceous  fumes. 

This  test  should  be  altogether  discarded.  It  does  not  alwaya 
detect  arsenic  when  present ;  and  the  alliaceous  odour  is  not  aft 
infidlible  proof  that  it  is  present  Zinc  powder  projected  on  buni>  ^ 
ing  fuel  emits  the  same  odour  j  :  Phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid» 
and  the  phosphates  give  out  a  similar  odour  § :  and  I  have  &9r 
quently  remarked  one  very  like  it  from  burning  paper.  What  is  of 
more  consequence,  however,  a  very  small  portion  of  vegetaUe 
or  animal  matter  present  in  the  matter  subjected  to  trial  obscurea 
the  alliaceous  smell  entirely.  This  I  have  often  observed,  and 
the  same  thing  was  stated  long  ago  by  Pyl  and  Hahnemann  ^ 
If  any  one  should  nevertheless  wish  to  have  recourse  to  this 
test,  the  proper  way  to  try  it  is  to  breathe  gently  with  the  noi- 
trils  into  the  tube  immediately  after  the  metal  has  been  sub- 
limed, and  then  to  smell  it. 

fL  The  next  test  for  solid  arsenic  is  the  poduction  of  a  sil- 
very alloy,  when  the  oxide  is  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter 
and  hcated-between  two  copper  plates.  This  test  is  now  veiy 
little  used.  Dr  Bostock  has  stated,  that  an  appearance  some- 
what similar  is  caused  by  charcoal  only  ^  ;  and  Dr  Beck  ob> 
serves,  on  the  authority  of  his  countryman,  Dr  Macniven,  that 
oxide  of  tin  has  nearly  the  same  effect  on  copper  a^  the  oxide 

*  Reiueiten,    De  Vcneficio  dolofo,  in  Schlegcri  Colkctio  Opuaculoram,  iU.  142* 
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of  arsenic  has  *.  The  most  material  objection,  however,  is, 
that  a  characteristic  alloy  cannot  easily  be  procured  with  less 
than  a  grain,  a  quantity  which  is  sufficient  for  trying  much 
better  tests  ten  times  over.  The  proper  method  of  applying  it 
is  to  mix  the  suspected  substance  with  the  black  flux,  to  place 
it  on  a  plate  of  copper,  surround  it  with  a  ring  of  flux,  bind 
another  plate  of  copper  over  it  with  iron  wire,  and  expose  the 
whole  for  three  or  four  minutes  to  the  heat  of  a  common  fire. 
On  rubbing  the  plates  with  ashes  to  clean  them,  the  silvery 
alloy  will  be  seen  distinctly. 

3.  A  very  simple  and  satisfactory  test  for  the  oxide  in  its 
solid  state,  which  might  be  advantageously  used  if  any  other 
test  was  necessary  besides  reduction,  is  the  conversion  of  the 
inxide  into  the  arsenite  of  copper,  when  it  is  kept  for  a  few 
hours  in  a  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  a 
fluid  reagent  which  will  be  described  presently.  The  oxide  of 
tnrsenic  is  replaced  by  an  apple-green  powder,  in  consequence 
of  its  uniting  with  the  oxide  of  copper  to  form  the  arsenite  of 
that  metal,  while  the  blue  solution  of  the  cupreous  salt  becomes 
colourless.  No  other  substance  in  nature  exhibits  the  same 
phenomena  with  this  reagent.  The  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper  might  likewise  be  used  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  doubt- 
ful arsenical  crust.  If  the  crust  be  immersed  in  a  diluted  solu- 
tion of  the  ammoniacal  sulphate,  it  will  either  acquire  in  a  few 
hours  a  green  colour,  or,  if  it  is  small,  it  disappears,  and  a  re- 
splendent green  film  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  the 
metallic  arsenic  being  oxidated,  and  then  combining  with  the 
oxide  of  copper.  But  the  test  of  oxidation  by  heat  described 
above  is  much  simpler,  and  more  characteristic. 

Of  the  Testa  for  the  Oxide  of  Arsenic  in  a  state  qf  solution. 

The  oxide  of  arsenic  when  in  solution  may  be  detected  in 
two  ways ;  by  a  process,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  is  to  ex- 
hibit metallic  arsenic ;  and  by  what  are  called  the  liquid  tests. 

Reduction-process. — The  former  of  these  processes  was  pro- 
posed in  a  paper  which  I  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  July  1824.  Its  advantages  over  the 
fluid  tests  in  regard  to  a  solution  of  pure  oxide,  or  of  that  mingled 

*  Medicil  Jurbpfudence,  412. 
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with  Other  mineral  substaDces,  are  that  it  presents  the  same  por- 
tion of  arsenic  successively  in  three  characteristic  forms,  while  the 
process  by  the  liquid  tests  requires  a  separate  portion  for  each ; 
and  that,  resting  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  reproduction 
of  the  metal  and  oxide,  its  indications,  while  they  are  at  least 
equally  infallible,  are  more  easily  appreciated  with  exactness  by 
the  chemist  as  well  as  the  unprofessional.  It  will  be  afterwards 
seen  that  for  vegetable  and  animal  fluids  it  possesses  other  ad- 
vantages of  not  inferior  importance. 

The  plan  which  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  perfect  and  at 
the  same  the  most  easily  managed  by  an  unpractised  opera- 
tor, is  to  throw  down  the  whole  arsenic  in  the  form  of  sulphureft 
by  means  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  to  convert  the  sulphuret  by 
the  process  of  reduction  to  the  metallic  state,  and  to  oxidate  th^^ 
metal  thus  procured.  The  sulphuretted-hydrogen  is  preferred  (o 
the  other  liquid  reagents,  because  the  precipitate  it  forms,  while 
possessing  a  very  characteristic  colour,  is  also  more  bulky  than 
those  caused  by  the  other  tests,  and  is  therefore  more  easily  col- 
lected when  minute  in  quantity, — and  because  its  action,  as  will 
be  seen  presently,  is  not  liable  to  be  prevented  or  obscured  by  so 
many  disturbing  causes.  The  steps  of  the  process  are  the 
following. 

The  fluid  to  be  subjected  to  trial  must  be  neutral,  or  acidvu 
lated  with  a  vegetable  acid.  If  the  fluid  is  alkaline,  the  sul- 
phuretted-hydrogen will  not  act,  because  the  precipitate  it 
would  otherwise  form  is  soluble  in  the  alkalis.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  mineral  acid,  at  least  nitric  or  sulphuric  add,  be 
present  in  excess,  an  excess  of  sulphur  is  thrown  down,  which 
would  subsequently  prevent  the  process  of  reduction  from  suc- 
ceeding. Hence  if  the  fluid  reddens  litmus,  and  the  acid  is  either 
unknown  or  a  mineral  acid,  it  must  be  neutralized  with  potass : 
If  it  is  alkaline  it  must  be  acidulated  with  acetic  acid :  and  it  is 
well  to  acidulate  with  that  acid  in  all  cases.  Sulphuretted-hydn>- 
gen  has  no  action  on  diluted  acetic  acid.  The  fluid  being  thus 
prepared,  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  stream  of  sulphuretted-hydro- 
gen gas  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  This  is  procured  by  pla« 
cing  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  iron  along  with  a  little 
water  in  the  apparatus.  Fig.  3,  and  pouring  into  the  funnel  sucv* 
cessive  portions  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  first  portions  of  the 
gas  turn  the  arsenical  solution  to  a  bright  lemon-yellow  colour. 
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and  the  subsequent  portions  throw  down  a  flocculent  precipitate 
cf  a  sulphur-yellow  tint,  which  is  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,— 'the 
sulphur  of  the  reagent  uniting  with  the  metal  of  the  oxide, 
while  the  hydrogen  of  the  former  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
latter  to  produce  water.     If  the  proportion  of  oxide  in  solution 
is  small,  no  precipitate,  but  only  a  yellowness  or  yellow  milki- 
ness  is  caused,  owing  to  the  sulphuret  being  soluble  in  an  ex- 
cess of  sulphuretted-hydrogen.     An  essential  step  in  the  pro- 
cess, therefore,  is  to  expel  that  excess  by  boiling ;  upon  which  a 
ctistinct  precipitate  and  colourless  fluid  are  produced.     The 
precipitate  is  then  to  be  collected  and  dried.     When  the  quan- 
tity is  minute  this  is  done  as  follows.  The  precipitate  is  allowed 
to  subside,  and  after  the  supernatant  fluid  has  been  withdrawn,  the 
remainder  is  poured  into  a  filter.  When  all  the  fluid  has  passed 
through,  the  portions  of  precipitate  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
filter  are  washed  down  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  the  instru- 
ment represented  in  Fig.  4.     The  filter  is  then  gently  com- 
pressed between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  removed  with  the  point 
0f  a  knife  before  it  dries,  and  then  dried  in  little  masses  on  a 
watch-glass  by  the  side  of  a  chamber-fire,  or  still  better  in  a 
▼apour-bath.     In  this  way  it  is  very  easy  to  collect  a  twenty- 
fifth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphuret.     The  little  fragments 
being  next  dropped  into  the  tube,  Fig.  I,  they  are  to  be  cover- 
ed by  means  of  the  funnel.  Fig.  2,  with  a  flux,  consisting  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate  and  charcoal.     That  usually  employed  is  the 
black  flux,  which  should  be  made  by  deflagrating  in  a  crucible 
one  part  of  nitre  with  two  and  a  half  parts  of  supertartrate  of 
potass ;  but  a  more  convenient  flux  for  the  unpractised,  as  it  is 
not  deliquescent,  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  ignited  carbonate 
of  soda  and  one  of  charcoal.     The  part  of  the  tube  containing 
the  flux  ought  to  be  heated  first.     The  process  in  other  par- 
ticulars is  the  same  as  that  for  the  reduction  of  the  oxide. 

The  carbon  of  the  flux  is  not  essential  in  the  process,  but  it 
it  useful  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  sublimate :  I  have 
fimnd  that  after  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  has  been  exposed  to  a 
fiill  red  heat  with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  gives  out  as  much  arse- 
nic again  when  the  residue  is  mixed  with  charcoal  and  heated 
afresh.  A  similar  observation  has  been  made  by  Mr  Phillips. 
Benelios,  however^  has  very  correctly  observed  in  some  cri- 
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ticinns  on  the  preceding  process  in  his  Yearly  Retrospect 
of  Chemistry  for  181^5»  that  even  with  the  aid  of  charcoal 
the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  not  disengaged  from  the  sulphuret. 
I  have  found  that  three  grains  of  the  sulphuret  prepared  bjf 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  the  oxide^ 
yield  when  reduced  by  means  of  black  flux  with  the  foil 
red  heat  of  a  large  blowpipe  flame  only  0.67  instead  of  1.84,^ 
or  not  much  more  than  a  third ;  and  that  two  grains  of  natiTiri 
orpiment  reduced  with  the  soda  flux  yield  0.424,  histead  of 
1.226.  This  Beraelius  believes  to  be  owing  to  the  arsenicf 
being  retained  in  the  form  of  an  arseniuret  of  potassium  or  sou 
dlum  *. 

Process  by  Liquid  Reagents* — The  second  process  by  which 
oxide  of  arsenic  may  be  detected  in  solution  is  by  the  employ* 
ment  of  several  Liquid  Tests^  which  cause  in  the  solution  pe^ 
culiar  precipitates.  Many  such  tests  have  been  proposed  ;  faiA 
thosd  which  are  most  characteristic  in  their  action,  and  which 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view  are  the  Sufphuretied^ 
hydrogen^  the  Jmmoniacal  Nitrate  of  Silver,  and  the  Am^i 
maniacal  Sulphate  of  Copper*  These  three  reagents  will 
now  be  examined  particularly  as  constituting  the  best  procesir 
by  Uquid  tests.  The  other  fluid  reagents  will  be  shortly  noti-i 
eed  afterwards. 


*  Bcrtdiuf  has  propoted  to  coDvert  the  sulphuret  into  another  compound 
Ttooi  to  reduction,  the  aneniate  of  lime,  which  he  directs  to  be  reduced  by  charoodL 
This  is  effiected  by  a  process  to  be  mentioned  afterirards  among  the  yarious  methods 
which  have  been  proposed  for  detecting  arsenic  in  organic  fluids.  At  present  it 
is  sufficient  to  obserre,  that,  independently  of  the  additional  complexity  of  the  pio« 
eess,  Bcrzeltus  appears  to  be  in  error  when  he  says,  that  the  arscniate  of  lime  is  aU 
decomposed  and  the  whole  arsenic  expelled  by  reduction  with  frethly.jgnited  char* 
eoaL  I  find  that  gr.  1 .033  of  arseniate  of  lime  treated  in  this  way  and  lieated  be* 
Ibre  a  large  blowpipe  flame  till  the  whole  ball  was  fused  and  till  no  more  sublU 
ipate  was  evolved,  yielded  only  0.134  instead  of  0.436,  or  hardly  one-third  of  its 
actual  metal.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  an  arseniuret  of  calcium  is  formed  in 
the  present  case  like  the  arseniuret  of  potassium  in  the  former  instance.  This  is 
a  difficulty  to  which  probably  all  the  insoluble  salts  of  tlie  arsenious  and  arsenic 
acids  are  liablci  at  least  the  arseniate  of  lead  is  similarly  drcumstanccd  A  graia 
of  arseniate  of  lead  yields  only  0. 120  instead  of  0.218  of  arsenic^  when  it  is  reduced 
with  cfaarooaL  There  seems  no  reason,  therefore,  for  altering  the  process  detailed 
above.  Although  a  considerable  part  of  the  metal  is  retained  in  the  flux,  a  sufficient 
qiOHitity  will  be  evolved  even  from  a  very  minute  pvoportkm  of  the  solpbufst 
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The  indications  of  each  of  the  three  tests  must  concur,  other- 
wise one  can  hardly  be  entitled  to  speak  with  certainty  to  the  ex- 
istence of  arsenic.  But  when  they  do  concur,  the  evidence 
they  fiimish  is  unimpeachable ;  at  least  no  other  substance  or 
mixture  of  substances  is  known  which  has  similar  effects  on 
them  all.  In  the  following  description  of  them  the  conditions 
required  for  their  operation  will  be  noticed  particularly.  The 
fallacies  to  which  they  are  exposed  are  much  less  important 
than  is  generally  pretended,  because  the  employment  of  the 
tests  in  conjunction  renders  the  analyst  independent  of  their 
fallacies.  These  fallacies,  therefore,  though  usually  dwelt  on 
at  great  length,  will  be  discussed  very  cursorily. 

Suiphuretted-hydrogen  is  used  as  a  fluid  test  in  the  way  de- 
scribed above  (p.  187.)  An  excess  of  alkali  must  be  neutralized 
with  acetic  acid ;  and  an  excess  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  with 
potass.  If  the  solution  is  much  diluted,  the  precipitate  remains 
dissolved  in  the  excess  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  forming  a  yel- 
low fluid ;  but  it  separates  after  ebullition,  or  a  few  hours^  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Animal  and  vegetable  principles  sometimes 
enable  the  fluid  to  retain  a  minute  portion  even  after  ebullition, 
so  as  to  acquire  a  yellow  milkiness ;  but  they  do  not  in  any  case 
prevent  the  test  from  producing  the  yellow  colour.  Acidula- 
tion  with  acetic  acid  favours  its  subsidence  in  all  cases,  and 
is  therefore  a  useful  preparative  addition  before  transmitting 
the  gas.  Sulphuretted-hydrogen  is  an  exceedingly  delicate 
test,  as  it  acts  on  the  oxide  in  a  hundred  thousand  parts  of  water. 
The  proper  colour  is  lemon  or  sulphur-yellow.  The  presence 
of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  commonly  gives  the  yellow  a 
whitish  or  brownish  tint. 

It  is  not  liable  to  any  material  fallacy.  The  salts  of  cad- 
mium yield  with  it  precipitates  nearly  of  the  same  colour : 
But  they  are  exceedingly  rare. — The  per-salts  of  tin  are  simi- 
larly affected :  But  they  too  are  rarely  met  with  in  commerce 
or  the  arts. — The  salts  of  antimony  do  not  form,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  any  source  of  fallacy,  the  precipitate  caused  in  them 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  always  orange-red,  never  lemon 
or  sulphur-yellow :  Among  the  innumerable  experiments  I  have 
made  it  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  observe  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony  assume  the  yellow  colour  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic ;  and 
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the  experience  of  Dr  Turner  is  to  the  same  effect  *. — An  ex* 
cess  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  phosphoric  acid  causes  with  sulpha^ 
retted  hydrogen  a  pale  yellowish  white  precipitate  of  sulphur, 
though  arsenic  b  not  present :  The  production  of  such  a  precU 
pitate,  however,  has  been  provided  against  above ;  and  besidea 
the  precipitate  is  not  like  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Various  other  methods  besides  that  now  described  have 
been  proposed  for  procuring  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  arse* 
nic  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  oxide.  Orfila  and  the 
French  medical  jurists  use  sulphuretted-hydrogen  water.  Thia 
has  no  advantage  in  point  of  convenience  over  the  gas,  as  it  ia 
with  difficulty  preserved  free  from  muddiness ;  and  has  the  dia* 
advantage  of  diluting  the  solution.  The  German  medical  ju- 
rists have  made  frequent  use  of  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
an  acid  being  also  added  to  the  suspected  solution,  so  as  to  free 
the  sulphuretted-hydrogen  when  the  test  comes  in  contact  with 
the  arsenic.  But  two  objections  lie  against  the  hydrosulphate 
of  ammonia :  If  not  well  charged  with  sulphuretted-hydrogen, 
the  excess  of  ammonia  keeps  the  arsenical  sulphuret  in  solution ; 
and  the  acid  which  is  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  test  will 
cause  with  it  a  pale  yellow  precipitate,  though  arsenic  be  not 
present.  The  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur,  sometimes  used  by 
the  inexperienced,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  :  It  causes 
a  yellowish-brown  precipitate. 

The  Ammoniacal  Nitrate  of  Silver  is  prepared  by  precipi* 
tating  the  oxide  of  silver,  from  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  or  lunar  caustic,  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  then  re> 
dissolving  the  precipitate  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  by  adding 
gradually  an  excess  of  ammonia.  When  thus  prepared,  it 
causes,  even  in  a  very  diluted  solution  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  a 
lively  lemon-yellow  precipitate,  passing  to  dark  brown  under 
exposure  to  the  light.  The  chemical  action  is  simple ;  the  am- 
monia unites  with  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  two  oxides  with  one 
another,  to  form  arsenite  of  silver.  The  action  of  this  test  ia 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  nitric,  acetic,  citric,  or  tartaric  acid 
in  excess,  particularly  by  the  first  and  last.  It  is  also  prevent* 
ed  by  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Nay  it  is  even  prevented  in  very 
diluted  solutions  by  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  though  perfectly 

*  Edin.  Medical  and  Surgical  Jouroal,  xxTiii.  73. 
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neutral.  These  facts  will  suggest  the  necessity  of  certain  ob- 
Tious  precautions,  which  need  not  be  mentioned.  Its  action  is 
likewise  obscured  by  the  co-existence  of  various  salts,  in  which 
when  pure  the  nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  white  precipitate ;  for 
the  yellow  colour  is  then  very  much  lessened  in  intensity.  The 
only  salt  requiring  special  notice,  because  it  occurs  in  very 
many  of  the  fluids  which  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  medical  jurist,  is  common  sea-salt,  the  chloride 
df  sodium.  A  moderate  proportion  of  this  salt  gives  the  arse- 
nical precipitate  a  pale  yellowish-white  colour.  The  best  way 
of  getting  rid  of  this  difficulty  is  to  use  in  the  first  instance,  not 
the  ammoniacal  nitrate,  but  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  long  as  any 
white  precipitate  falls  down,  to  add  a  slight  excess  of  that  test, 
and  then,  after  subsidence,  to  drop  in  ammonia.  No  arsenic  is 
tlirown  down  by  the  first  steps  of  this  process,  but  if  any  be 
present,  it  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  the  rich  yellow  arsenitei)f 
silver,  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  ammonia.  This  very  simple 
Blode  of  getting  rid  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  has  been  lately  sug- 
gested by  Dr  Forbes,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Aberdeen  *.  The 
ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  is  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  test  for 
a  moderately  diluted  solution  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  if  vegetable 
or  animal  matter  is  present ;  either  the  colour  of  the  precipitate 
is  essentially  altered,  or  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  all,  the  or- 
ganic principles  in  the  solution  having  a  solvent  power  over  it. 
These  facts  were  first  stated  by  me  in  1824  -|- ;  and  I  have  since 
had  occasion  to  verify  them  in  every  judicial  case  in  which  I 
have  been  engaged. 

If  the  presence  of  arsenic  is  to  be  inferred  only  when  the  full 
lemon-yellow  colour  of  the  precipitate  is  developed,  this  test  is 
not  liable  to  any  material  fallacy.  The  presence  of  a  phos- 
phate, which  was  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  old 
method  of  using  the  silver  test,  is  not  a  source  of  fallacy  in 
the  inst&nce  of  the  ammoniacal  nitrate ;  for  the  phosphate  of 
silver  is  so  soluble  in  the  ammonia  of  the  test,  that  no  preci- 
^tate  is  caused  unless  the  phosphate  in  solution  is  very  abun- 
dant.    In  that  case,  however,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed. — 

•  Edtn.  Med.  and  Sturg.  Journal,  xzziL  October  1829. 

'\  See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  xzii.  GO,  where  the  falladet  to  which  the 
liquid  tettf  are  liable  are  inTeetigated  at  great  lengUi. 
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Th#  <^rigiiMl  way  of  using  the  salt  of  silver  m  a  last  fi>?  iwrwjn 
was  by  adding  potass  to  the  arsenical  solution,  and  then  dnop* 
ping  in  the  nitrate  of  silver :  But  with  this  form  of  the  test  a 
phoq^b^te  in  solution  is  a  material  fiillacy,  as  the  yelbw  pbeav 
phale  of  silv^  is  thrown  down  by  it.  Afterwards  ammonia  waa 
substituted  for  the  potass ;  and  subsequently  the  ammonia,  iBn 
stead  of  being  added  to  the  arsenical  solution,  was  more  con- 
vmently  added  to  the  test.  In  that  way  the  ammonia  may 
br  added  so  as  to  prevent  the  risk  of  an  eicess,  which  would 
keep  the  arsenite  of  silver  dissolved.  The  silver  test  wasi  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Hume,  a  chemist  of  London ;  and  in  its  improved 
state  was  suggested  by  the  late  Dr  Marcet.  Or61a  *,  Hink  f, 
and  other  foreign  authors  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing 
thai  nitrate  of  silver  without  an  alkali  precipitates  oxide  of  ar- 
senic; and  (b  consequence,  I  presume,  of  their  misstatements,) 
I  have  met  with  several  instances  of  the  same  mistake  in  medico- 
legal practice.  Without  an  alkali,  pure  nitrate  of  silver  gives 
no  preptj^tate  with  oxide  of  arsenic,  or  at  most  a  bluish*white 
hase  when  both  are  concentrated. 

Altbwgh  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  cannot  be  relied 
on  when  applied  tp  organic  fluids,  it  is  even  for  them  an  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  trial-test :  If  on  a  small  quantity  placed 
in  a  tube  this  test  acts  cbaractmstically,  the  analyst  may  ba 
sure  be  will  find  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  by  the  Reduction 
process. 

The  Jmrnomocal  Su^haie  qf  Copper  is  prepared  by  the  same 
process  as  the  last  tost,  sulphate  of  copper  being  substituted  fcnr 
niirate  of  silver.  Jt  is  a  test  of  very  great  delicacy.  It  causes 
in  solutions  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic  a  precipitate  of  an  apple-green 
or  grass-green  colour.  The  particular  tint  is  altered  appa- 
rently by  very  trifling  circumstances ;  but  after  the  precipitate 
has  alpod  some  bpurs  it  always  assumes  a  tint  intermediate  be^ 
twpen  apple-green  and  grass-green.  The  chemical  action  con* 
siats  in  the  union  of  the  ammonia  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
of  ihe  oxide  of  copper  with  the  arsenious  acid.  The  operation 
of  this  teat  is  prevented  by  hydrochloric,  nitric,  sulphuric,  aoe- 
lic,  jcfirie,  and  tarjt^ric  adds  in  excess.  Jt  is  likewise  prevented 
by  an  excess  of  ammonia.     These  difficulties  are  obviated  by 

•  Toxkologie  Gtoerale,  i.  .36a  f  U«i>«  Anonc,  45. 
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ttMOiifest  precautions.  It  ig  also  prevented,  according  to  Hune- 
feM,  by  muriate,  nitrate,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  *.  It  is 
also  prevented  by  almost  all  vegetable  infusions  and  animal 
fluids,  when  the  oxide  of  arsenic  is  not  abundant ;  and  this  dif- 
ficulty cannot  be  obviated.  Even  when  not  prevented  by  such 
fluids,  its  operation  is  often  obscured,  the  precipitate  not  pos- 
sessing its  characteristic  colour. 

The  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  is  more  open  to  fallacies 
than  the  silver  test.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  in 
some  organic  fluids  it  strikes  a  green  precipitate,  like  the  ar- 
senite  of  copper,  though  arsenic  is  not  present  f.  The  solu- 
tion of  Bichromate  of  potass  is  turned  green,  but  not  precipi- 
tated by  it. 

The  cupreous  test  has  been  used  in  various  other  forms. 
The  first  way  in  which  it  was  used  in  Britain  was  by  ad- 
ding potass  to  the  arsenical  solution  and  then  dropping  in 
Ae  sulphate  of  copper :  But  by  that  method  a  blue  oxide  of 
copper  is  thrown  down,  which  in  organic  fluids  has  generally  a 
green  tint,  although  arsenic  is  not  present.  Another  method, 
and  a  very  neat  one,  lately  suggested  by  Mr  PhiUipa^  is  to  pre- 
cipitate the  sulphate  of  copper  with  potass,  and  to  add  to  it  the 
arsenical  fluid :  A  blue  oxide  of  copper  is  first  thrown  down, 
which  is  turned  green  on  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  arsenic. 
Here  too,  however,  an  organic  fluid  is  apt  to  act  like  an  ar- 
senical  one,  by  turning  the  blue  into  green.  A  third  method, 
once  used  in  Germany,  is  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of  copper  in 
ammonia:  But  this  solution  is  decomposed  even  by  ^stilled 
water.  The  acetate  of  copper  has  likewise  been  proposed,  and 
it  acts  without  the  aid  of  an  alkali ;  but  it  is  not  so  delicate  a 
re-agent  as  the  ammoniacal  sulphate. 

Such  are  the  most  characteristic  of  the  fluid  tests  for  ar- 
senic.  On  reviewing  all  that  has  been  stated  regarding  them,  it 
will  appear  that  there  is  no  single  test  on  which  thorough  re- 
liance can  be  placed ;  but  that  the  fallacies  to  which  they  are 
liable  apply  each  to  one  test  only.  Hence,  if  each  of  the 
three  re-agents,  when  applied  with  due  care,  gives  a  precipitate 

*  Horn'B  Archiv  fur  MediziDische  Erfahiung,  1827,  i*  230. 
I  Bdin.  Med.  uid  Surg.  Journal,  zxiL  74. 
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cf  the  eharacteristic  tint,  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  is 
dedsiTC.  This  particular  yiew  of  the  indications  of  the  liquid 
iestSy.howeyer  obvious  it  may  seem,  has  not  occurred,  so  far  as 
I  know,  to  any  of  the  numerous  chemists  and  medical  jurists 
who  have  written  for  and  against  them.  The  antagonists  of 
the  tests  have  been  content  with  proving  how  so  many  fiUlades 
lie  in  the  way  of  each,  that  no  dependence  can  be  put  in  any 
of  them  individually :  They  have  not  considered  that  the  falla- 
des  attached  to  one  are  obviated  by  the  conjunct  indications  of 
the  others. 

The  process,  however,  for  detecting  arsenic  in  solution  by 
predintation  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  successive  reduc- 
tion of  the  sulphuret  and  oxidation  of  the  metal,  although  not 
perhaps  more  conclusive,  possesses  many  advantages  over  the 
method  by  fluid  tests.  In  the  first  place,  though  not  more  con- 
clusive in  the  opinion  of  a  chemist,  it  must  obviously  be  much 
more  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  an  unpractised  operator,  and 
still  more  to  the  unsdentific  minds  of  a  criminid  court  and 
jury, — an  object  which  every  medical  jurist  should  keep  in  view, 
and  which  no  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  medico-legal  prac- 
tice can  lose  sight  of.  Then  it  is  more  simple,  as  only  a  single 
aeries  of  precautions  is  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  and  ob^ 
served.  Next,  it  may  often  be  of  signal  utility,  by  enabling  the 
medical  inspector  to  lodge  in  evidence  a  portion  of  the  arsenic 
as  administered.  And  lastly,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  it  in 
applicaUe,  with  one  or  two  slight  variations,  to  the  detection 
of  the  poison  in  the  most  complex  animal  and  vegetable  fluids, 
in  the  examination  of  which  the  method  by  fluid  tests  is  apt  to 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

Some  other  tests  which  have  been  proposed  for  oxide  of  ar- 
senic in  solution  may  be  noticed  here.  But  they  are  all  un- 
necessary, and  either  less  convenient,  less  delicate,  or  less  am- 
dusive  than  those  already  described. 

Three  other  liquid  tests  may  in  the  first  place  be  mentioned, 
namely,  lime-water,  chromatc  of  potass,  and  the  compound  of  io- 
dine and  starch. — Lime-water  precipitates  oxide  of  arsenic  white, 
an  arsenite  of  lime  being  formed.  But  it  likewise  acts  similar- 
ly on  the  carbonates,  phosphates,  oxalates,  tartrates,  and  their 
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acid%  mad  consequmd  j  also  on  many  vegetable  infiisioiis  and  ani* 
nal  fluidfl.  Farther,  it  does  not  act  on  the  oxide  when  the  sohi* 
lion  oontains  fiee  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid ;  it  does  not 
act  delicatelj,  according  to  HUne/eid,  if  thero  is  any  sulphate, 
aauriale,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  present  ^ ;  and  it  likewise  fiiils  to 
throw  dowtt  arsenic  from  some  amnal  fluids,  though  thej  are 
Ml  aeid«  In  the  last  jdace,  independently  of  what  has  been  said, 
it  is  ^te  inapplieaUe  to  organic  fluids,  because  when  it  does 
Arow  down  the  oxide  from  them,  the  precipitate  is  rarely  white, 
but  grayish,  yellowish,  or  brownish.  Lime-water,  then,  though 
hi  common  use,  is  i^iery  ineligible^— The  Ckromate  of  Potass 
was  proposed  not  long  ago  by  Dr  Cooper  of  the  United  States. 
It  causes  slowly  a  green  precipitate,  the  protoxide  of  chrome, 
the  chromic  acid  being  partiidly  deoxidated  by  the  araenious 
aoM  f*.  The  relations  of  this  test  have  not  been  particulaiv- 
ly  examined.— -The  blue  compound  of  iodine  and  siarek  is 
famed  fed,  according  te  BrugnatelUj  by  the  solution  of  the  oz- 
Me  of  vrsenc  X-  This  is  sm  infl%Bificant  test,  which  hard^ 
hf  4eser¥es  mention. 

Besides  the  Reduction  pvocess  recommended  abo^re,  (p.  1 87,) 
two  odier  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.—-2>r  A,  T.  Thomson^  taking  advantage  of  the  pro- 
per^ possessed  by  amroal  charcoal  of  absoribing  various  salts 
ftsni  their  solutions,  has  proposed  to  remove  the  oxide  of 
nraenic  in  this  way  from  fluids  containing  it,  and  to  reduce 
nnd  sublime  the  metalUc  arsenic  by  drying  and  headng  the 
•ebarooal  §.  This  very  simple  pxncess,  however,  will  not  an- 
swer ulien  the  proportion  <of  the  oxide  is  small ;  for  the 
whole  of  the  oxide  is  not  removed  from  the  solution,  and  the 
quantity  of  charcoal  required  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  intro- 
dnoed  into  the  small  tubes  which  must  be  emjdoyed  for  showing 
nnnute  arsenical  crusts  characteristically.— The  agency  of  the 
•Galvanic  Pile  has  been  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose  by  Jae^ 
getj  and  subsequently  by  Fischer,  The  method  of  using  it  is 
ms  felhsrs.     The  arsenical  sohatisn  being  put  into  a  tube,  one 

*  Hom'i  ArchW,  &c  1827,  i.  p.  230. 
"f  Beck^t  Medical  Jurisprudence,  407 
X  AddiSi  tjf  Philotepby,  z.  161. 
i  Undsn  J»yimtory,  p.  176- 
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cod  of  vhieh  ia  oovered  bj  a  piece  of  bladder,  the  tube  k  pbi» 
oed  in  acidulaled  water.  The  positiye  pole  if  then  nnBMnod 
in  the  water,  and  the  negative  pole  in  the  arsenical  tolation,  np. 
on  which  metallic  arsenic  fonns  slowly  on  the  latter.  If  Am 
wire  is  of  copper,  it  is  alloyed ;  if  it  is  of  gold,  an  arsenical  orost 
is  deposited,  from  which  fumes  smelling  of  garlic  may  be  sab» 
seqnently  sublimed  *.  This  elegant  mode  of  separating  the  mm^ 
tal  is  unfortunately  not  delicate ;  and  besides,  it  is  objectionable 
on  the  ground  of  the  complexity  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  di£. 
ficulty  which  most  operators  in  the  coimtry  would  haTe  in  pviK 
caring  it 

Of  the  Tests  for  the  Oande  i^f  Arsenic  when  mingled  with  orgik» 
nic  fluids  and  solids^  and  particularly  with  the  contents  and 
tissues  of  the  stomach. 

The  present  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three  con- 
ditions under  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  medical  jnrisl 
to  search  for  the  presence  of  arsenic ;  for  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  subject  of  analysis  is  the  stomach  with  its  contents.  It 
is  only  of  late  years,  however,  that  this  variety  of  analysis  has 
received  particular  attention,  especially  in  Britain,  and  till  very 
lately  it  was  enveloped  in  much  difficulty  and  imcertainty.  Ia 
the  succeeding  pages  a  process  will  be  related,  (a  modification 
of  one  published  by  me  in  1824,  and  of  that  described  above 
for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  mineral  fluids,)  by  which  in  every 
instance  the  poison  may  be  detected  with  as  great  certainty,  and 
nearly  as  great  ease,  as  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  pure  solution. 

If  what  has  been  said  of  the  modifications  which  the  liquid 
tests  for  arsenic  undergo  in  their  action  when  they  are  applied 
tOTCgetable  and  animal  fluids  be  reconsidered,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  they  are  quite  useless  in  relation  to  such  fluids.  If 
the  solution,  indeed,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  arsenic,  and 
is  not  deeply  coloured,  all  the  three  will  act  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. But  in  actual  practice  the  solutions  are  always  diluted ; 
and  in  them  the  liquid  tests,  with  the  exception  of  sulphuret* 
ted-hydrogen  gas,  either  do  not  act  at  all,  or  throw  down  preci- 

*  Scfaweigger*s  Joarnal  der  Chemie,  vi.  i.  87,  or  Horn*!  Archiv  fQr  nudiiinitfht 
Erfahnmg,  1827,  i  223. 
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pitales  80  nurterially  altered  in  tint  firom  those  whidi  alone  ace 
characteristic  of  their  action,  that  their  emidoyment  would  lead 
to  frequent  mistakes.  These  statements  are  the  result  of  an  ex- 
toisiye  set  of  experiments  which  I  made  a  few  years  ago  on  ▼»- 
lions  articles  of  food  and  drink  *  ;  and  they  have  since  been 
amj^y  confirmed  in  every  medico-lqpd  case  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged.  In  five  judicial  cases  in  which  I  have  had  to 
search  for  arsenic  amcmg  Uie  contents  and  tissues  of  the  stomachy 
the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammoniaral  sulphate  of 
copper  did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  the  poison ;  but  in  all 
of  them  it  was  detected  unequivocally  by  the  process  now  to  be 
mentioned.  In  organic  fluids,  therefore,  the  liquid  re-agents 
must  be  entirely  discarded  except  as  trial  tests. 

The  first  step  of  the  process  for  detecting  arsenic  in  orga- 
nic fluids  is  to  procure  a  transparent  solution.  For  this  end  it 
is  sufficient  to  boil  the  suspected  material  for  half  an  hour,  dis- 
tilled water  being  previously  added  if  necessary,  and  any  solid 
matters  being  cut  into  small  pieces.  The  arsenic  is  thus  en- 
tirely taken  up,  even  from  the  contents  and  tissues  of  the  sto- 
mach :  I  have  proved  elsewhere  that  none  is  left  behind  when 
they  are  cut  into  small  shreds  and  well  boiled  f.  The  coarser 
solid  particles  being  then  separated  by  a  gauze  filter,  the  fluid 
is  to  be  filtered  through  paper.  In  the  case  of  the  contents  or 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  the  filtration  is  slow,  occupying  at  least 
thirty-six  hours.  If  greater  despatch  is  necessary,  it  is  useful 
to  boil  with  it  a  little  caustic  potass  previous  to  filtering  through 
paper. 

The  next  step  is  to  firee  the  fluid  as  much  as  possible  from 
animal  matter,  in  order  to  procure  subsequently  a  sulphurct 
which  shall  not  yield  empyreuma  when  reduced;  for  animal 
nuitter  in  solution  is  very  apt  to  be  thrown  down  along  with  the 
Sttlphuret ;  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  animal  empyreuma  will 
render  the  reduction  precarious.— The  removal  of  animal  mat- 
ter may  sometimes  be  sufficiently  accomplished  by  acetic  add 
ahme,  which  coagulates  some  animal  principles,  such  as  casein. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  afler  this  addition  the  fluid  is 

*  Rdin.  Med.  And  Surg.  Journal,  xzii.  SO. 
t  Ibid.  xxiL  7& 
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readj  for  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  neutralise  it  with  ammonia 
or  potass,  and  test  a  small  portion  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of 
silver  as  a  trial-test.  If  it  gives  a  characteristic  precipitate,  the 
oxide  is  pretty  abundant,  the  fluid  is  free  enough  of  animal 
matter,  and  the  process  for  converting  the  arsenic  into  sulphuret 
may  be  proceeded  with.  If  the  silver  test  does  not  act  charac- 
teristically, another  step  will  be  required  for  removing  the  anih 
mal  matter. — The  simplest  and  most  effectual  way  of  acoona- 
plishing  this  is  to  throw  the  animal  matter  down  with  the  ni- 
trate of  silver.  The  fluid  being  first  rendered  neutral  (by 
means  of  potass  or  acetic  acid,  according  to  circumstances,)  or 
feebly  alkaline,  it  is  then  to  be  faintly  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  it  is  next  to  be  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  ni- 
trate of  silver ;  the  excess  of  silver  b  then  to  be  thrown  down 
by  a  slight  excess  of  muriate  of  soda ;  and  the  fluid  is  finally  to 
be  filtered*. — By  observing  these  directions  a  fluid  will  be 
procured,  which  filters  rapidly,  and  is  either  colourless  or  neai^ 
ly  so. 

The  next  steps  are  the  same  as  those  formerly  described  (188) 
for  detecting  the  oxide  of  arsenic  in  mineral  fluids,  namely  pre- 
cipitation by  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  reduction  of  the  sulphurei, 
and  oxidation  of  the  metal.  As  the  fluid,  however,  usualty 
contains  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  disengaged  by  the  animal  mat- 
ter from  the  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  proper  to  add  potass  in  slight 
excess,  and  then  to  acidulate  with  acetic  acid.  The  nitric  add 
would  throw  down  an  excess  of  sulphur,  which  would  impede 
or  prevent  the  reduction.  The  only  other  precautions  I  have 
to  particularize  are  to  allow  the  sulphuret  five  or  six  hours  to 
subside  if  the  fluid  is  muddy  after  boiling,  and  to  pour  off  the 
supernatant  fluid,  and  replace  it  with  water  previous  to  filtra- 
tion.  The  filtration  is  otherwise  slow. — By  operating  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  now  laid  down,  I  have  never  failed  to  procure 
from  the  most  complex  fluids  an  arsenical  crust  with  its  most 

*  A  short  account  of  the  reasons  for  these  manipulations  may  be  useful  to  the 
learner.  The  fluid,  before  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  must  not  be  alkaliae, 
otherwise  the  arsenic  u  apt  to  be  thrown  down  in  tlie  form  of  arsenite  of  silver.  It 
may  be  well  enough  to  render  the  fluid  quite  neutral ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to 
»adular<»  faintly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  is  equally  correct^  for  the  exoeif 
of  hydrochloric  add  is  thrown  down  by  the  nitrate  of  sUrer. 
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^himeterislie  propertieB^  and  hsTe  never  experienced  in  tb^  act 
Hf  reduction  any  materiid  inoonyenieiice  from  empjreuma. 

Many  other  processes  have  been  conceived  for  detecting  ar- 
M9UC  in  vegetable  and  animal  fluids.  The  greater  number  of 
'A&m  havt)  been  examined  fiiUj  in  my  paper  on  the  analysis  of 
Maenical  fluids  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
wher«  will  be  found  a  minute  account  of  the  reasons  for  prefer- 
iritig  to  them  the  process  adopted  in  this  work.  It  is  unneces- 
iifyf  therefore,  to  do  more  in  the  present  place  than  to  notice 
tiiem  succinctly. 

Pfbjbssor  OrJUa  proposed  to  decolorize  the  suspected  solu- 
tions with  chlorine,  under  the  expectation  that  the  liquid  tests 
%oiild  then  act  characteristically*.  I  am  not  aware  whether  he 
hab  ever  seen  the  objections  stated  in  my  paper  against  this 
l^hMBess ;  but  he  seems  now  satisfied  of  its  inadequacy,  as  it  is 
Mt  reprinted  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Toxicology. 

Mr  Phillips  proposed  to  effect  the  same  end  by  digesting  the 
iMeilical  fluid  with  animal  charcoal  f .  In  my  paper,  and  ih  an 
txehange  of  criticisms  subsequently  published  by  Mr  Phillips 
-laid  myself  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  the  reader  will  find 
iIm^  means  of  judging  for  himself  as  to  the  value  of  this  process. 
It  is  certainly  much  superior  to  that  of  Orfila,  and  also  better 
than,  from  misunderstanding  one  of  the  author^s  directions,  I 
was  at  first  led  to  conceive.  But  my  objections  still  stand  good, 
vbA  are  modified  by  Mr  Phillips^s  defence  in  degree  merely. 
No  one  besides  will  now-a-days  think  of  adopting  the  process 
hf  liquid  reagents  in  preference  to  that  by  reduction^  when  the 
latter  has  been  rendered  equally  delicate  with  the  former. 

Ro%€^  a  Oerman  chemist,  proposed  some  time  ago  the  pro- 
M88  which  is  still  generally  adopted  in  Germany,— -consisting 
in  the  fonnatioii  of  an  arsenite  oS  lime,  and  its  subsequent  re- 
duction with  charcoal  and  boracic  add  %.  In  my  paper  will  be 
found  some  remarks  on  his  process,  which  on  the  whole  is  a 
good  one,  though  not  equal  to  that  by  sulphuretted-hydrogen. 

Another  process,  of  which  Rapp^  another  German  chemist, 

*  Lemons  de  M^eciae-L^le,  ii.  93. 

t  Annals  of  PhiloMphy,  N.  &  tu.  31. 

X  GthkfCt  Journal  fur  Cbemie  und  Phyuk,  ii.  665. 
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Wm  tbe  propoicri  and  which  was  adopted  till  lately  by  Orfila^ 
consists  in  deflagrating  the  organic  matter,  and  peroxidating  at 
the  same  time  the  oxide  of  arsenic  by  means  of  fused  nitrate  of 
potass  *•  This  process,  as  will  be  seen  from  my  paper  already 
quoted,  is  inferior  in  certainty  to  that  of  Rose. 

Dr  Paris  has  proposed  to  throw  down  the  whole  arsenic  by 
tbe  atnmoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  and  to  reduce  the  precipitate 
in  a  tubt-f-.  To  this  proposal  two  weighty  objections  exist 
The  arsenite  of  siWer  often  remains  in  solution ;  and  it  is  thrown 
down  along  with  so  much  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  that  the 
ndvction  of  the  precipitate  is  very  precarious. 

The  neMt  process  to  be  mentioned  is  by  far  the  best  of  those 
now  under  consideration,  but  it  has  no  advantage  in  point  of  do- 
licaoy  or  certainty  over  that  which  I  have  adopted,  and  is  much 
more  complicated.  It  was  proposed  by  Berselius  in  his  Jra- 
berditeUe  for  18S5,  as  a  modification  and  improvement  upon 
the  one  published  by  me  in  1824 ;  to  which,  as  formerly  observ- 
ed, he  objects  that  the  sulphuret  is  not  all  decomposed  during 
the  reduction.  The  suspected  substance  is  boiled  in  potass, 
and  the  solution  is  then  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  add, 
treated  with  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  boiled  and  eva- 
porated till  the  precipitate  subsides.  The  precipitate  is  then 
collected,  dried,  mixed  with  nitre  in  large  proportion,  and  do- 
fli^grated  in  a  tube.  The  product  is  next  dissolved  in  an  ex- 
cess of  lime  water,  and  the  arseniate  of  lime  so  formed  is  col- 
lected and  reduced  with  charcoaL  The  inconveniences  of  this 
process  are  the  following.  The  whole  sulphuret  is  not  always 
separated  firom  the  solution,  because  animal  matter,  as  formerly 
noticed,  possesses  a  solvent  or  suspending  power  over  it : — The 
deflagration  of  the  sulphuret,  although,  as  Berselius  mentioni^ 
it  takes  place  without  flame  when  the  proportion  of  nitre  is 
large,  I  have  found  to  be  a  precarious  operation  in  the  hands 
of  the  unpractised,  who  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  at  least 
IB  Britain,  where  nineteen-twentieths  of  medico4egal  analyiecs 
aiw  of  this  description  : — The  arseniate  of  lime  is  partly  retain- 
ed in  solution  and  washed  off  the  filter ;  for  it  is  by  no  means 
insoluble :— ^Aa  formerly  mentioned,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in 

*  Diu.  Inaug.  circa  Methodot  veoefidum  aneniade  detegcDd),  Tatillistt,  l^lf. 
t  Medical  JuritprndoMe,  ii*  262lw 
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the  aneniate  of  lime  is  not  sablimed,  but  only  about  one-third 
of  it,  even  with  the  full  red-heat  of  the  blowpipe. 

The  only  process  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is  that 
adopted  by  Or6Ia  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Toxicology.  It  is 
also  a  modification  of  the  method  by  sulphuretted-hydrogen. 
But  he  proposes  to  destroy  the  animal  matter  previous  to  using 
the  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  by  boiling  the  suspected  solution 
with  nitric  acid,  then  to  neutralise  with  potass,  to  add  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  slight  excess,  to  pour  in  sulphuretted-hydro- 
gen water,  to  boil  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  to  throw 
it  on  a  filter,  and,  as  it  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur,  to  wash 
the  sulphuret  through  with  diluted  ammonia,  and  finally  to  throw 
down  the  sulphuret  again  with  hydrochloric  add.  The  process 
stops  here. — So  far  as  I  have  examined  it  appears  to  be  a  good 
one ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  sulphuret  ultimately  procured  is 
so  firee  from  animal  matter  as  by  the  method  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. It  is  surprising,  however,  that  he  should  have  been  satis- 
fied with  procuring  the  sulphuret,  and  does  not  also  direct  it  to 
be  reduced.  Assuredly  such  evidence  would  not  be  listened  to 
by  the  unscientific  persons  composing  a  jury  as  sufficient  to 
decide  a  case  of  life  and  death,  at  least  in  this  country. 

3.  Ar senile  qf  Copper. 

The  arsenite  of  copper,  [ScheeleVGrecn,  Mineral-Green]  is 
another  preparation  of  arsenic,  which  deserves  a  little  notice, 
because  it  is  well  known  and  in  common  use  as  a  pigment,  and 
has  actually  been  used  as  a  poison.  Dr  Duncan  Junior  informs 
me  that  he  once  detected  it  in  pills  which  were  said  to  have 
been  given  to  a  pregnant  female,  with  the  view  of  procuring 
abortion,  and  in  Paris  it  has  been  detected  in  sweetmeats,  hav- 
ing been  used  to  give  them  a  fine  green  colour  *. 

It  is  a  compound  of  arsenious  acid  and  deutoxide  of  copper, 
is  sold  in  powder  or  pulverulent  cakes,  and  has  a  fine  grass-green 
colour.  Its  nature  may  be  ascertained  by  the  process  of  reduc- 
tion in  a  glass  tube.  Being  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  and 
heated  in  the  tube,  metallic  arsenic  sublimes,  and  the  copper 
remains.  The  existence  of  the  copper  is  proved  by  acting  with 
diluted  nitric  add  on  the  residue  after  the  action  of  heat,  and  then 

•  R^Tue  M^cale,  1827,  L  3(i5. 
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filtering  and  gupenaturating  with  ammonia, — upon  which  a  fine 
violet  blue  solution  will  be  formed.  If  MineraUgreen  is  heated 
m  a  tube  without  charcoal,  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  ia 
raised,  which  is  oxide  of  arsenic 

We  must  not  always  expect  to  find  arsenic  in  the  Mineral- 
Green  of  the  shops.  The  colour  sold  in  the  shops  of  Edin- 
burgh under  that  name,  although  it  is  believed  by  colour-men 
to  be  a  preparation  of  arsenic,  is  not  the  arsenite  of  copper  or 
mineral-green  of  Scheele,  but,  as  I  have  often  ascertained  by 
analysis,  a  mixture  of  the  hydrate  of  copper  and  carbonate  of 
lime;  which  will  be  mentioned  more  particularly  under  the 
head  of  the  poisons  of  copper. 

4.  Arsenite  of  Potass. 

This  salt  is  an  object  of  some  importance  to  the  medical  jurist, 
as  it  forms  the  basis  of  a  common  medicine,  Fowler's  Solution^ 
or  the  Tasteless  Ague  Drop.  It  has  a  brownish-red  colour  and 
smells  of  lavender.  It  contains  in  every  oimce  four  grains  of 
arsenious  acid. 

The  best  method  of  ascertaining  its  nature  is  to  subject  it  to 
the  process  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  mixed  fluids.  It  will 
be  sufficient,  however,  to  acidulate  it  at  once  with  acetic  acid, 
and  then  to  transmit  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

5.  Arseniate  of  Potass. 

This  substance  is  so  rarely  met  with  as  to  be  an  object  of 
very  little  consequence  to  the  medical  jurist :  Nevertheless  I 
have  found  in  the  course  of  reading  two  instances  of  poison- 
ing  with  it  A  very  dangerous  and  tedious  case  has  been  re- 
lated by  Professor  Bemty  which  arose  from  too  great  a  quan- 
tity having  been  given  medicinally  by  an  ignorant  druggist  * ; 
and  a  case  of  accidental  poisoning  with  it  has  been  related  in 
the  London  Medical  Repository -f*.  It  is  the  preparation  of 
arsenic  which  has  been  preferred  by  the  Dublin  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  their  Pharmacopoeia. 

When  solid  it  forms  tetraedral  prismatic  crystals,  acuminated 

*  Beitrage  zur  gcrichtlicheo  Arzneikunde,  iv.  221. 
t  JftDtiary  1819. 
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by  four  plunes.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  fuses  at  a  red  heat, 
and  on  cooling  concretes  into  a  crumbly,  foliaceous  mass,  having 
a  pearly  lustre.  It  is  easily  known  by  the  effect  of  the  process 
of  reduction— of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  of  the  salts  of  copper. 
Heated  with  charcoal  in  a  tube  it  gives  off  metallic  arsenic  in 
the  usual  manner ;  but  a  stronger  heat  is  required  than  for  the 
reduction  of  the  arsenious  acid.  Dissolved  in  water  and  treated 
with  nitrate  of  silver  it  yields  a  brick-red  precipitate,  the  arse- 
niate  of  silver.  With  the  salts  of  copper  its  solution  gives  a 
pale  bluish^white  precipitate,  the  arseniate  of  copper. 

6.  The  Sulphureta  of  Arsenic. 

In  the  arts  various  substances  are  known  which  contain  a 
compound  of  sulphur  and  arsenic.  In  the  first  place,  two  pure 
solphurets  are  known  in  chemistry  and  in  painting,  the  one  of 
a  fine  orange  colour,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Bealgar,  the 
Other  of  a  rich  sulphur  yellow,  and  termed  Orpiment.  Second- 
ly, the  name  of  Orpiment  is  familiarly  given  to  a  pigment  in 
more  general  use  than  either  of  the  former,  and  which  has  a 
less  lively  colour,  and  consists  of  pure  orpiment  with  a  large 
admixture  of  arsenious  acid.  Lastly,  orpiment  also  forms  a 
large  proportion  of  another  common  pigment,  the  King's  Yellow. 

The  orange  red  sulphuret,  (Realgar,  Risigallum,  :^ayda^ax>if 
Sandaracha,)  is  chiefly  a  natural  production.  It  is  solid,  of  a 
bright  orange-red  colour,  and  composed  of  small  shining  scales, 
which  may  be  scratched  with  the  nail.  It  is  composed  of  thir- 
ty-eight parts  of  metal  and  sixteen  of  sulphur.  Its  best  chemi- 
cal characters  are  the  disengagement  of  metallic  arsenic  when  it 
is  heated  in  a  tube  with  potass  or  the  black  flux  ;  and  its  un- 
dergoing sublimation  unchanged  when  heated  alone  in  a  tube. 

The  yellow  sulphuret,  (Orpiment,  auripigmentum,  a^ffm/xoy,) 
is  both  a  natural  production,  and  the  result  of  many  chemical 
cyperations.  The  sulphuret  thrown  down  from  solutions  of  ar- 
aenic  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  quite  conformable  in  physical 
and  chemical  characters  with  the  natural  orpiment.  Natural 
orpiment,  when  in  mass,  consists  of  broad  scales  of  much  bril- 
liancy  and  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  It  is  composed  of  thirty-eight 
parts  of  metal  and  twenty-four  of  sulphur.     Its  most  striking 
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dteBical  characters  are  the  same  with  thoM  of  realgar,  from 
which  it  18  distinguiBhed  chiefly  by  its  colour. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Hahnemann  in  his  eUborate  work  on 
Anenic*  that  the  pure  sulphurets  are  somewhat  soluble  in 
water, — that  the  natiTe  orpiment  is  soluble  in  5000  parts  dt 
water  with  the  aid  of  ebullition,  and  that  the  artificial  orpiment 
by  precipitation  is  soluble  in  600  parts  of  water.*  Hahnemaniiy 
howerer,  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  water  dissolved 
these  sulphurets.  It  does  not  dissolvct  but  decomposes  them* 
Very  lately  M.  Decaurdemancke  has  found  that,  by  slow  action 
in  edid  water,  and  much  more  quickly  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the 
awenieal  aulphuret  is  decomposed  by  virtue  of  a  simultaneoos 
dteompoaition  of  the  water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  evolv^ 
ed,  attd  an  oxide  of  arsenic  remaining  in  solution.  And  he  haa 
finrther  remarked,  that  this  change  is  pronu>ted  by  the  presence 
of  animal  and  vegetable  principles  dissolved  in  the  wat»"t-« 
These  facts  are  interesting*  as  they  explain  certain  apparent 
anomalies  to  be  noticed  presently  in  the  physiojiogica]  propertiei 
of  the  8Ml|ihurets. 

The  common  orpiment  of  the  shops  is  not  a  pure  sulphuret 
like  the  natural  orpiment,  Iml  a  much  more  active  substance,  a 
mixUire  of  orpiment  and  arsenious  acid.  It  is  made  by  sublim* 
ing  in  close  vessels  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  common  arsenis* 
It  is  met  with  in  the  shops  in  two  forms,  in  that  of  a  fine  powder 
poesessing  a  yellow  colour  with  a  faint  tint  of  orange,  and  in  that 
of  concave  masses  composed  of  layers  of  various  tints  of  yellow 
and  orange,  commonly  also  lined  internally  with  teiraedral  white 
pynmidal  crystals.  Till  lately  it  was  accounted  a  varie^ 
of  sulphuret,  and  some  ingenious  conjectures  were  made  as  to  the 
eaose  of  its  superior  energy  over  the  other  sulphurets  as  a  poison^ 
But  Af.  Gtiibaurt  has  recently  proved  that  it  always  containe 
some  ogdde  of  arsenic,  and  is  commonly  impregnated  with  it  to  a 
very  large  amount,  some  parcels  containing  so  much  as  96  per 
ecBt  ^.  The  inner  surface  of  soase  specimens  in  my  possession 
is  Hned  with  large  crystals  of  pure  oxide. 

Another  impure  sulphuret,  which  is  a  good  deal  used  in  i^aint* 

*  Veber  die  Arsenic- vergiftung,  pp.  14,  15. 
^  JeimMl  de  Pharmftcie,  xiii.  1!07. 
X  Unt9t^  4e  Cbtm.  M^.  ii.  1 13. 
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ing,  and  is  a  favourite  poison  in  this  oomitry  for  killing  ffies,  is 
the  Eing'^s  Yellow.  It  is  sold  in  the  fonn  of  a  light  powder  or 
in  loose  conical  cakes.  It  has  an  intense  sulphur-yellow  colour. 
This  substance  is  soluble,  though  not  entirely,  in  water,  both 
cold  and  warm,  and  forms  a  colourless  solution,  from  which^  on 
cooling,  or  by  evaporation,  a  yellow  powder  separates.  In  this 
respect  it  differs  essentially  from  the  pure  sulphurets.  The  so- 
hition  is  not  acted  on  by  reagents  in  the  same  way  as  the  solution 
of  arsenious  acid.  Lime-water  and  sulphuretted-hydrogen  have 
no  effect  on  it,  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  copious 
dirty  brown,  and  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  a  scanty, 
dirty  lemon-yellow  precipitate.  I  have  not  seen  any  account 
of  the  mode  of  preparing  it  or  an  analysis  of  its  composition.  But 
according  to  my  own  experiments  it  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  a  considerable  proportion  of  lime,  and 
about  16  per  cent  of  sulphur.  Its  nature  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  method  of  analysis.  Let  the  powder  be  agitated  in 
diluted  ammonia  till  the  colour  becomes  white.  The  filtered 
fluid  contains  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  which,  on  the  addition  of 
an  acid,  falls  down,  and  may  be  separated  and  reduced  in  a  tube 
with  the  black  flux.  The  remaining  white  powder,  well  freed 
fiom  adhering  sulphuret  by  washing,  is  next  to  be  agitated  in 
diluted  acetic  or  hydrochloric  add  and  again  filtered.  The  solu- 
tion on  being  neutralized  precipitates  abundantly  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia  and  the  alkaline  carbonates,  showing  that  lime  was 
taken  up  by  the  acid :  and,  as  the  acid  operates  without  efier- 
vescence,  the  lime  must  have  been  in  the  caustic  state.  The 
powder  which  remains  after  the  action  of  the  acid  will  be  found 
toftise  with  a  gentle  heat  and  to  bum  almost  entirely  away  with 
a  blue  flame,  emitting  sulphureous  vapours.  These  experiments 
make  it  obvious  that  Eing'^s  yellow  contains  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
caustic  lime,  and  free  sulphur ;  and  in  all  probability  the  lime 
exists  in  the  form  of  a  triple  sulphuret  of  lime  and  arsenic. 

All  the  preparations  containing  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  are 
interesting  to  the  medical  jurist,  but  particularly  the  two  impure 
sulphurets  last  mentioned.  The  King's  yellow  above  all  should 
be  carefully  studied,  because  on  account  of  its  frequent  employ- 
ment as  a  fly-poison  it  has  been  ohen  the  source  of  fatal  acci- 
dents.    It  was  likewise  taken  intentionally  a  few  years  ago  in 
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this  city,  and  proved  fatal  in  thirty-six  hours.  Dr  Duncan 
Junior,  also,  while  he  was  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
met  with  an  instance  of  an  attempt  to  poison  by  mixing  King^s 
yellow  with  tea ;  and  at  the  Glasgow  spring  Circuit  of  1823  a 
woman  was  tried  for  poisoning  her  child  with  it. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Actum  qf  Arsenic  and  the  Symptoms  ii 

excites  in  Man. 

It  seems  pretty  evident,  and  is  indeed  generally  admitted  by 
those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  that  arsenic 
produces  in  the  living  body  two  classes  of  phenomena,— or  that, 
like  the  narcotico-acrids,  it  has  a  twofold  action.  One  action  is 
purely  irritant,  by  virtue  of  which  it  induces  inflammation  in  the 
alimentary  canal  and  elsewhere.  The  other,  although  it  seldom 
occasions  symptoms  of  narcotism  properly  so  called,  yet  obvi- 
ously consists  in  a  disorder  of  parts  or  organs  remote  from  die 
seat  of  its  application. 

It  is  also  the  general  opinion  of  toxicologists,  that  arsenic  occa- 
sions death  more  frequently  through  means  of  its  remote  efiecta 
than  in  consequence  of  the  local  inflammation  it  excites.  In  some 
cases  indeed  no  symptoms  of  inflammation  occur  at  all ;  and  in 
many  others,  although  inflammation  is  obviously  produced,  death 
takes  place  long  before  it  has  bad  time  to  cause  material  organic 
injury.  Nevertheless  in  some,  though  certainly  in  compara- 
tively few  instances,  the  local  action,  it  must  be  admitted,  pre- 
dominates so  much,  that  the  morbid  changes  of  the  part  pri- 
marily acted  on  are  alone  adequate  to  account  for  death. 

Its  chief  operation  being  on  organs  remote  from  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied,  a  natural  object  of  inquiry  is,  whether 
this  action  is  the  consequence  of  the  poison  entering  the 
blood,  and  so  passing  to  the  remote  organs  acted  on,  or  sim- 
ply arises  from  the  organ  which  is  remotely  affected  sympathii- 
ing  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  with  the  impression  made 
on  the  organ  which  is  affected  primarily.  On  this  question 
precise  experiments  are  still  wanted.  I'he  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  it  acts  through  the  blood.  Dr  Addison  and  Mr 
Morgan  will,  1  presume,  say,  that  if  it  must  enter  the  blood  be- 
fore it  acts,  this  is  only  because  it  operates  by  an  impression 
made  on  the  nervous  expansion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessels. 
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aod  tha  ooaveyance  of  that  mpr^non  along  the  n^rye9.  Al 
^  events,  however,  it  is  generally  believed  that  araeaiq  eatere 
ihe  blood.  Yet  no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to  diaepver  it 
latiafactprily  there.  The  only  researches,  indeed,  that  have 
been  lately  instituted  for  the  purpose  are  a  few  imperfect  e^ipor 
riments  by  Professor  Fodere.  In  persons  using  arsenic  medici- 
nally, he  twice  got  indications  of  its  presence  in  the  urine ;  ni- 
trate of  silver,  and  sulphuretted-hydrogen  each  producing  a  pale 
ydObwifih-pWbite  cloud  *.  But  the  ohservations  formerly  made 
on  the  fiiUacies  to  which  these  tests  are  e3qM>sed  render  his  rie, 
suks  inconclusive.  The  want  of  conclusive  facts  of  this  kind 
need  not  exdte  any  surprise,  considering  the  minute  quantity 
in  which  poisons  operate,  and  the  difficulty  of  detecting  such 
quantities  in  the  blood,  (p*  18.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  remote  action  of  arsenic 
ia  in  some  respects  as  vague  a»  our  infonnation  regarding  the 
channel  through  which  it  is  established.  Toxioologists  have 
finr  the  meet  part  been  satisfied  with  calling  it  a  disorder  of  the  ge- 
neral nervous  system.  When  employed  to  designate  the  state 
of /coll^)se  which  accompanies  or  forms  the  chief  feature  of  the 
aeute  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  this  term  is  mis^plied. 
The  whde  train  of  symptoms  is  that  not  of  a  general  nervous 
disorder,  but  simply  of  depressed  action  of  the  heart.  That 
this  is  the  chief  organ  remotely  acted  on  in  mph  cases  farther 
apfiears  probable  trjom  cer^aiB  physiological  ^Kperiments,  in 
which  it  has  been  remarked,  that  immediately  after  rapid  d^th 
from  arsenic  the  initability  of  the  heart  was  exhausted  or  nearly 
so,  while  thai:  of  the  intestines,  gimlet,  and  voluntary  muscles 
cenliiiued  as  uausl  *-  As  to  the  singular  symptoms  which  of- 
ten  ai:^  in  the  advanced  stage  of  lingering  cases,  the  term  dis- 
order of  the  general  nervous  syst^n  is  more  iq>propriately  apr 
to  them.  They  cleariy  indicate  a  deranged  state  spme- 
of  (the  brain,  sometimes  of  particular  nerves. 


'  Joumal  Compl^mentaire,  i.  118,  128. 

t  BroMe  found  in  a  rabbit  killed  by  waanic  appbcd  to  »  wound  the  heart  conlract- 
if^  feebly  aft^  A^at^i^  aijid  in  a  dog  theire  were  tremulous  contraction!  incapable  of 
•uwKffting  circvilation.  Sproegel  found  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  and 
gullet  rigorous  in  a  dog  an  hour  ai\er  death.  [Diu,  Inaug,  in  Hall.  DUput.  Med. 
PrMt,  vL  Esp.  81.]    OrjUa  in  fome  ezpenmeiUs  found  the  heart  apparently  in- 

flM»4d  and  Mp  i^At'tMHty  ^otc^ed.    lAxt^  (^n.  ^  M<^-  h  U?*] 
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Arsenic  belongs  to  those  poisons  which  act  with  nearly  the 
same  energy  whatever  be  the  texture  or  organ  to  which  they 
are  applied.  The  experiments  of  Sproegel  *,  which  have  been 
repeated  by  Jaeger  ^^  and  more  recently  by  Mr  Brod\e%^ 
leave  no  doubt,  that  when  applied  to  a  fresh  wound  it  acta 
with  at  least  as  great  rapidity  as  when  swallowed.  Although 
in  such  circumstances  the  signs  of  irritation  are  often  distinct* 
yet  the  symptoms  are  on  the  other  hand  sometimes  more 
purely  narcotic  than  by  any  other  mode  of  administering  it« 
Mr  Brodie  in  particular  having  observed  loss  of  sense  and  mo- 
tion to  be  induced,  along  with  occasional  convulsions.  Arsenic 
likewise  acts  with  energy  when  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eye,  as  was  proved  by  Dr  Campbell.  It  farther  acts  with  vio« 
lence  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  producing 
local  inflammation,  and  the  usual  constitutional  collapse.  These 
&cts  were  determined  experimentally  by  the  Medical  Inspectors 
of  Copenhagen  on  the  occasion  of  a  singular  trial  which  will  be 
noticed  afterwards.  Arsenic  also  acts,  as  may  easily  be  conceiv- 
ed, when  injected  into  the  rectum.  And  farther,  it  acts  as  a  poi« 
son, when  it  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  ulcers,  yet  certainly  not  un- 
der all  circumstances.  Its  power  of  acting  through  the  unbrok- 
en skin  has  been  questioned.  Jaeger  found  that,  when  it  was 
merely  applied  and  not  rubbed  on  the  skin  of  animals,  it  had 
no  effect  §.  But  some  cases  will  be  afterwards  mentioned 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  reverse  probably  holds  in  regard  to 
man.  According  to  the  last-mentioned  author,  who  is  the  only 
experimentalist  that  has  hitherto  examined  the  subject  consecu- 
tively, arsenic  is  most  active  when  injected  into  a  vein,  or  ap- 
plied to  a  fresh  wound,  or  introduced  into  the  sac  of  the  peri^ 
tonseum ;  it  is  less  powerful  when  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  it  is 
still  less  energetic  when  introduced  into  the  rectum ;  and  it  is 
quite  inert  when  applied  to  the  nerves. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  in  the  action  of  this  poison,  that,  what- 
ever be  the  texture  in  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied,  provided 
death  do  not  ensue  quickly,  it  almost  always  produces  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  ;  and  on  inspection  after 

*  Haller*t  Disput.  Med.  Pract.  vi.  Exp.  35. 

•\  Diss.  Inaug.  Tubingie,  1808.     Dc  Kffectibus  Artentci  in  ?ar.  organisoios. 

X  Phil.  Trans,  cil  211. 

I  Jaeger,  p.  28. 
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death  traces  of  inflammation  are  found  in  that  organ.  In  some 
instances  of  death  caused  by  its  outward  application,  the  in- 
flamed appearance  of  the  stomach  has  been  greater  than  in 
many  cases  where  it  had  been  swallowed.  Sproegel  met  with 
a  good  example  of  this  in  a  dog  killed  by  a  drachm  applied 
to  wounds.  I'he  whole  stomach  and  intestines,  outwardly 
and  inwardly,  were  of  a  deep-red  colour,  blood  was  extrava- 
sated  between  the  membranes,  and  clots  were  even  found  in  the 
stomach  *. 

Of  the  different  preparations  of  arsenic,  it  may  be  said  in  ge- 
neral terms,  that  those  are  most  active  which  are  most  soluble. 
In  conformity  with  what  appears  to  be  a  general  law  in  toxico- 
logy, the  metal  itself  is  inert.  It  is  difficult  to  put  this  fairly 
to  the  test,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  pulverize  the  metal  without 
a  sufficient  quantity  being  oxidated  to  cause  poisonous  effects. 
Bayen  and  Deyeux^  however,  found,  that  a  drachm  careftdly 
prepared  might  be  given  in  fragments  to  dogs  without  injuring 
them;  and  they  once  gave  a  cat  half  an  ounce  without  any 
other  consequence  than  temporary  loss  of  flesh  -f*.  Its  alloys 
are  also  inert.  The  same  experimentalists  found  it  inactive 
when  combined  with  tin ;  and  Renault  also  found  it  inactive 
when  united  with  sulphur  and  iron  in  the  ore  mispickel,  or  ar- 
senical pyrites  \. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  other  preparations  of  arsenic  are 
more  or  less  deleterious. 

A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  power  of  the  sulphu- 
rets.  Various  statements  have  been  published  on  the  subject.  But 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  a  French 
chemist,  M.  Guibauri,  having  lately  denied  the  poisonous  pro- 
perties of  the  sulphurets,  and  imputed  their  apparently  deleterious 
effects  to  the  admixture  of  the  oxide,  with  which,  as  formerly  stat- 
ed, he  found  them  often  adulterated  §, — Prq/essor  Orfila  made 
some  experiments  on  dogs  with  the  native  orpiment  and  real- 
gar, and  with  the  sulphuret  procured  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  (which  are  all  pure  sulphurets) ;  and  he  found  that  in 
doses  varying  from  40  to  70  grains  they  all  caused  death  in 

*  Halleri  Disput,  &&  Exp.  36. 

•)•  RenauU  lur  let  Contiepoiioo  de  TArfenic,  p.  42. 

X  Ibidem,  45. 

§  Journal  de  Chim.  MM.  ii.  113. 
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two,  three,  or  six  days,  whether  they  were  applied  to  a  wound^ 
or  introduced  into  the  stomach  *.  It  may  appear  at  first  view 
singular  that  the  sulphurets,  which  contain  arsenic  in  its  me- 
tallic state,  should  be  poisonous,  while  metallic  arsenic  itself  is 
inert ;  but  the  apparent  anomaly  vanishes  on  considering  the 
experiments  of  M.  Decourdemanche  formerly  noticed ;  which 
prove  that  in  animal  fluids  the  sulphurets  are  rapidly  changed 
into  the  oxide,  (see  p.  205.)  The  sulphurets,  although  cer- 
tainly poisonous,  are  much  less  active  than  the  preparations  in 
which  the  metal  exists  already  oxidated.  Yet  in  sufficient 
doses  they  will  prove  rapidly  fatal.  In  the  Acta  Germanica 
there  is  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  killed  in  a  few  hours  bj 
realgar,  mixed  by  her  step-daughter  in  red-cabbage  soup"f-« 
The  common  artificial  orpiment  procured  by  sublimation  is  very 
active,  in  consequence  of  the  oxide  mixed  with  it.  RenavM 
found  three  grains  killed  a  dog  in  nine  hours  |. 

Among  the  less  active  preparations  of  arsenic  may  also  be 
enumerated  such  of  the  arsenites  and  arseniates  as  are  not  so- 
hible  in  water.  They  have  not  indeed  been  actually  tried. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  poisonous ;  be- 
cause, though  insoluble  in  water,  they  are  somewhat  soluble 
in  the  animal  juices : — We  may  infer  from  their  sparing  solu- 
bility, even  in  these  menstrua,  that  they  will  be  less  active 
than  the  preparations  now  to  be  mentioned,  which  are  more  so- 
luble. 

These  are  the  alkaline  arsenites  and  arseniates,  arsenic  acid, 
arsenious  acid,  and  the  black  oxide  or  fly-powder.  With  re- 
gard to  arsenic  acid,  and  the  alkaline  arseniates  and  arse- 
nites, it  is  probable,  from  their  effects  in  medicinal  doses,  that 
they  are  as  active  as  the  white  oxide,  if  not  more  so.  But  they 
have  not  been  particularly  examined,  as  they  are  not  objects  of 
great  interest  to  the  medical  jurist. 

The  fly -powder  or  black  oxide  is  very  active.  Renault  found 
that  four  grains  killed  a  middle-sized  dog  in  ten  hours  §.  It 
has  been  likewise  known  to  prove  quickly  fatal  to  man.     In  a 

*  Journal  de  Chim.  Med.  ii.  153. 

"{•  AcU  Germanica,  v.  Observ.  102. 

X  Sar  les  Contrepoisons  de  TArsenic,  p.  57. 

§  Ibidem,  p.  4S. 
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recent  French  journal  there  is  a  case  which  ended  fatally  in 
sixteen  hours*;  and  in  the  Acta  Germanica  is  an  account  of 
four  persons,  who  died  in  consequence  of  eating  a  dish  of  stewed 
pears  poisoned  with  it,  and  of  whom  three  died  within  eighteen 
hours  'f.  The  dose  is  not  mentioned ;  but  it  is  probable  from 
the  collateral  circumstances  that  it  was  not  considerable. 

It  is  of  more  consequence  to  settle  with  precision  the  power 
of  the  white  oxide.  Witnesses  are  very  often  asked  on  trials, 
how  small  a  quantity  will  occasion  death  P  It  is  obvious  that 
ihis  question  admits  only  of  a  vague  answer :  It  can  be  answered 
at  all  only  in  reference  to  concomitant  circumstances,  and  even 
then  but  presumptively.  Nevertheless,  it  is  right  to  be  aware 
what  facts  are  known  on  the  subject. 

It  has  been  stated  by  various  authors,  that  the  white  oxide 
will  prove  fatal  to  man  in  the  dose  of  two  grains.  Hahnemann 
says  in  more  special  terms,  that  in  circumstances  favourable  to  its 
action  four  grains  may  cause  death  within  twenty  hours,  and  that 
even  one  or  two  grains  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days  j.  But  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  of  the  other  authors  alluded  to  have  referred  to 
actual  cases.  FoderS  knew  half  a  grain  cause  colic  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  dy sentericfiux,  which  continued  obstinately  for  eight 
days  §.  The  smallest  actually  fatal  dose  I  have  hitherto  found 
recorded  is  4^  grains.  The  subject  was  a  child  four  years  old, 
and  death  occurred  in  six  hours  ||.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  poison  was  taken  in  solution.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  of 
solid  arsenic  I  have  yet  read  of  is  thirty  grains.  The  subject, 
an  adult,  died  in  six  days  ^.  Although  death  took  place  in 
this  instance  slowly,  we  need  hardly  doubt  that  a  much  less 
dose  would  prove  fatal.  The  effects  of  medicinal  doses,  which 
seldom  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  grain  without  causing  irritation  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  somewhat  larger  doses  on 
animals,  Renault  having  found  that  a  single  grain  in  solution 
killed  a  large  dog  in  four  hours  **,  must  convince  every  one  that 

*  NouT.  Bibliotheque  MM.  1827.  it  59. 
^  Acta  GenDanicJh  ▼.  Obterv.  102. 
X  Ueber  Anenic-VergtAung,  p.  53>4. 
$  Journal  Compl^mentairc,  i.  107. 
I)  Rutt*f  Magazin  fUr  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  xx.  492. 
\  Valentini  PandecUe  Med.  legales,  1.  iii.  c«  24. 
**  Sur  les  Contrepoiaons  de  TAnenic,  p.  62. 
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the  general  statement  of  Hahnemann  cannot  be  very  wide  of 
the  truth. 

It  18  not  improbable  that  the  activity  of  oxide  of  arsenic  ia 
impaired  by  admixture  with  other  insoluble  powders.  M.  Ber^ 
trandj  conceiving  from  some  experiments  on  animals  that  he 
had  found  an  antidote  for  arsenic  in  charcoal  powder,  took  no 
less  than  five  grains  of  the  oxide  mixed  with  that  substance, 
and  he  did  not  suffer  any  injury,  although  his  stomach  was 
empty  at  the  time,  and  he  did  not  vomit  *,  But  Orfila  after- 
wards  showed,  that  other  insoluble  powders,  such  as  clay,  had 
the  same  effect ;  that  no  such  powder  could  be  of  any  use  if 
not  introduced  into  the  stomach  till  after  the  arsenic  was  swaL 
lowed ;  and  that  they  appeared  to  act  solely  by  enveloping  the 
arsenical  powder  and  preventing  it  from  touching  the  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal  -f.  Although  M.  Bertrand's  discovery 
will  not  supply  the  physician  with  an  antidote,  the  medical  ju^ 
rist  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  interesting  fact,  that,  by  certain 
mechanical  admixtures,  arsenic  in  moderate  doses  may  be  en- 
tirely deprived  of  its  poisonous  quality. 

The  tendency  of  habit  to  modify  the  action  of  arsenic  is  ques-^ 
tionaUe.  So  far  as  authentic  facts  go,  habit  has  no  power  of 
fiuniliarixing  the  constitution  to  its  use.  One  no  doubt  may 
bear  now  and  then  of  mountebanks  who  swallow  without  injury 
entire  scruples  or  drachms  of  arsenic,  and  vague  accounts  have 
reached  me  of  patients  who  took  unusually  large  doses  for  me- 
dicinal purposes.  But  as  to  facts  of  the  former  kind,  it  is  clear 
that  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  them,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  know  how  much  of  the  feat  is  genuine,  and  how  much  leger* 
d^nain ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  ascertain  any  precise  fact  of  the  kind.  So  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  the  habit  of  taking  arsenic  in  medicinal  doses 
has  quite  an  opposite  effect  from  familiarizing  the  stomach  to 
it ;  and  the  same  observation  has  been  made  by  many  practi-i 
tioners  whom  I  have  consulted. 

In  the  following  detail  of  the  symptoms  caused  by  arsenic  in 
man,  its  effects  when  swallowed  will  be  first  noticed ;  and  then 

*  Foderiy  in  Journal  Compl^menuire,  i.  107|  from  Bcrirandy  Manuel  Medico-1^ 
gil  dct  pcrinm,  p.  18A. 
'f  Tcndoologie  G^o^rale,  l  429. 
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wame  remarks  will  be  added  on  the  phenomena  observed  when 
it  is  introduced  through  other  channels. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  may  be  advanta- 
geously considered  under  three  heads.  In  one  set  of  cases 
there  are  signs  of  violent  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
sometimes  of  the  other  mucous  membranes  also,  accompanied 
with  excessive  general  depression,  but  not  with  distinct  disorder 
of  the  nervous  system.  When  such  cases  prove  fatal,  which  they 
generally  do,  they  terminate  for  the  most  part  in  from  twenty-four 
hours  to  three  days.  In  a  second  and  very  singular  set  of  cases 
there  is  little  sign  of  irritation  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
perhaps  trivial  vomiting  or  slight  pain  in  the  stomach,  sometimes 
neither ;  the  patient  is  chiefly  or  solely  affected  with  excessive 
prostration  of  strength  and  frequent  fainting  ;  and  death  is 
seldom  delayed  beyond  the  fiflh  or  sixth  hour.  In  a  third  set 
of  cases  life  is  commonly  prolonged  at  least  six  days,  sometimes 
much  longer,  or  recovery  may  even  take  place  after  a  tedious 
illness ;  and  the  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  alimentary  canal 
are  succeeded  or  become  accompanied  about  the  second  or  fourth 
day  or  later  by  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  other  mucous  pas- 
sages, and  more  particularly  by  symptoms  indicating  a  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  palsy  or  epilepsy.  The 
distinctions  now  laid  down  will  be  found  in  practice  to  be  well 
defined,  and  useful  for  estimating  in  criminal  cases  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  from  symptoms. 

1.  In  one  order  of  cases,  then,  arsenic  produces  symptoms 
of  irritation  or  inflammation  along  the  course  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Such  cases  are  the  most  frequent  of  all.  The  person 
commonly  survives  twenty-four  hours,  seldom  more  than  three 
days ;  but  instances  of  the  kind  have  sometimes  proved  fatal  in 
a  few  hours,  and  others  have  lasted  for  weeks.  On  the  whole, 
however,  if  the  case  is  much  shorter  than  twenty-four  hours,  or 
longer  than  three  days,  its  complexion  is  altered.  In  the  mild- 
est examples  of  the  present  variety  recovery  takes  place  after  a 
few  attacks  of  vomiting,  and  slight  gener^d  indisposition  for  a 
day  or  two. 

In  regard  to  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  symptoms,  the  first 
of  a  decisive  character  are  sickness  and  faintness.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  indeed  that  the  first  symptom  is  an  acrid  taste ; 
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but  this  notion  has  been  already  shoivn  to  be  erroneous.  For  Bome 
account  of  the  sensations  felt  in  the  act  of  swallowing  the  poi- 
son, the  reader  may  refer  to  what  has  been  stated  in  p.  176w 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  the  way  in  which  arsenic  is  usually 
given  with  a  criminal  intent,  namely  mixed  with  articles  of  food, 
it  seldom  makes  any  impression  at  all  upon  the  senses  during  the 
act  of  swallowing.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  records  of 
medical  jurisprudence  do  not  contain  a  satisfactory  instance  of 
any  person  having  felt  in  swallowing  that  burning  sensation  in 
the  throat  or  mouth,  which  is  so  generally  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  this  poison. 

In  some  instances  the  sickness  and  faintncss,  particularly  when 
the  poison  was  taken  in  solution,  have  begun  a  few  minutes  after 
it  was  swallowed.  Thus  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Bemt^  in  which 
a  solution  of  arseniate  of  potass  was  taken,  the  symptoms  began 
violently  in  fifteen  minutes  * ;  in  another  related  by  WUdbergf 
in  which  the  oxide  was  given  in  coffee,  the  person  was  affected 
immediately  on  taking  the  second  cup  -|- ;  in  another  related  by 
Mr  Edwards  the  patient  was  taken  ill  in  eight  minutes  | ; 
nay,  in  a  case  of  poisoning  with  orpiment  in  soup  mentioned 
by  Valentiniy  the  man  felt  unwell  before  he  had  finished  his 
soup,  and  set  it  aside  as  disagreeable  §.  In  a  case  which  not 
long  ago  came  under  my  notice  judicially,  the  symptoms  began 
in  twenty  minutes.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose,  as  I 
have  known  some  do,  that  arsenic  never  begins  to  operate  for  at 
least  half  an  hour.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in 
general  arsenic  does  not  act  for  half  an  hour  after  it  is  swallow- 
ed.  On  the  other  hand,  its  operation  is  rarely  delayed  beyond 
an  hour.  Indeed  I  have  hitherto  found  in  authors  only  a 
single  well  authenticated  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  a  case 
related  by  Orjila^  in  which  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly 
any  symptom  at  all  for  five  hours  ||  (See  p.  223).     In  volun- 

*  Beitrage  zur  gcrichtlichcn  Arzncikunde,  !▼.  221. 

•f-  Praktischcs  Handbuch  flir  rhysiker,  iii.  298. 

X  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  xlix.  117. 

§  PandectK  Mcdico-Iegales,  P.  I.  f.  iii.  cas.  xxtL  p.  134,  13d. 

II  Archives  Gt'nerales  de  Medecine,  vii.  14.— Another  case  somcfirhat  analogoui 
has  been  related  by  TonneVtcr  in  Corvisart*8  Journal  dc  Medecine  (iv.  15).  The 
person,  a  girl  nineteen  years  of  age,  took  the  poison  at  eleven,  dined  pretty  heartilj 
at  two,  end  concealed  her  sufferings  till  seven.  Even  before  dinner,  howerer,  die 
had  been  observed  occasionally  to  change  countenance,  as  if  uneasj. 
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a  greater  or  less  degree.  They  commence  on  the  trunk,  after- 
wards extend  over  the  whole  body,  are  seldom  violent,  and  ge- 
nerally consist  of  nothing  else  than  tremors  and  twitches. 
Another  convulsive  affection  and  a  very  distressing  one  is  cramps 
of  the  legs  and  arms.  This  symptom  may  be  a  concomitant  of 
every  kind  of  diarrhoea ;  but  in  that  caused  by  arsenic  it  is  pe- 
culiarly severe  and  frequent. 

The  general  system  always  sympathises  acutely  with  the  lo- 
cal derangement.  The  pulse  commonly  becomes  very  small, 
feeble  and  rapid  soon  after  the  vomiting  sets  in  ;  and  in  no  long 
time  it  is  often  imperceptible.  This  state  of  the  pulse  is  natu- 
rally attended  with  great  coldness,  clammy  sweats,  and  even 
lividity  of  the  feet  and  hands.  Another  symptom  referrible  to 
the  circulation  which  has  been  observed,  though  very  rarely,  is 
palpitation  *. 

The  countenance  is  commonly  collapsed  from  an  early  period, 
and  almost  always  expressive  of  great  torture  and  extreme 
anxiety  ;  the  eyes  are  red  and  sparkling  ;  the  tongue  and  mouth 
parched ;  and  sometimes  little  white  ulcers  or  aphthae  break 
out  on  the  velum  and  palate. 

Delirium  sometimes  accompanies  the  advanced  stage,  and 
stupor  also  is  not  unfrequent.  Death  in  general  comes  on  calmly, 
but  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a  paroxysm  of  convulsions  -|-. 

Various  eruptions  have  at  times  been  observed,  especially  in 
those  who  survive  several  days ;  and  they  are  more  frequent  in 
the  kind  of  cases  to  be  considered  afterwards,  in  which  life  is 
prolonged  for  a  week  or  more.  The  eruptions  which  have  oc- 
curred have  been  variously  described  as  resembling  petechias, 
or  measles,  or  red  miliaria,  and  in  one  instance  a  vesicular  erup- 
tion, said  to  resemble  small-pox,  broke  out  round  the  mouth 
and  eyes  |.  In  the  case  already  quoted  from  Guilbert  a  copious 
eruption  of  miliary  vesicles  appeared  on  the  fifth  day,  and  con- 
tinued to  appear  for  fifteen  days  afterwards.  They  were  attend- 
ed with  copious  perspiration  and  great  abatement  of  the  other 
symptoms,  and  were  followed  with  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

•  Tyl's  Aufsatze  und  Beob.  i.  65. 

-f*  Mctzger*8  Materialien  fur  die  Staatsarzndkunde,  ii.  96. — Lond.  Med.  Phys. 
Journ.  xxviii.  345 — and  WUdberg*8  Pnktisches  HaDdbucb,  ui.  235-390. 
^  Med.  Phys.  Journ.  zxyiii.  345. 
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Another  external  affection  which  may  be  noticed  is  general  8wd» 
ling  of  the  body.  Several  cases  of  this  nature  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr  Schlegel  of  Meiningen  ;  and  in  one  of  them  the 
swelling,  particularly  round  the  eyes,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderable ♦. 

In  some  cases  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration  a  remis- 
sion  or  even  a  total  intermission  of  all  the  distressing  symptoma 
has  been  witnessed,  particularly  when  death  is  retarded  till  the 
close  of  the  second  or  third  day  -f.  This  remission,  which  is 
accompanied  with  dozing  stupor,  is  most  generally  observed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  day.  It  is  merely  temporary, 
the  symptoms  speedily  returning  with  equal  or  increased  violence. 
Sometimes  the  remission  occurs  oflener  than  once,  as  in  a  case 
related  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  The 
patient,  a  child  seven  years  old,  lived  thirty-six  hours  in  a  state 
of  alternate  calm  and  excitement ;  and  during  the  state  of  calm 
no  pulse  was  to  be  felt  at  the  wrists  J. 

In  cases  such  as  those  now  described  death  often  occurs 
about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  poison  is  swallowed,  and 
generally  before  the  close  of  the  third  day.  But  on  the  one 
hand  life  has  been  sometimes  prolonged,  without  the  superven- 
tion of  the  symptoms  belonging  to  a  different  variety  of  case8| 
for  five  or  six  days§,  nay  perhaps  even  for  several  weeks. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the 
alimentary  canal  arc  sometimes  distinct,  although  death  takes 
place  in  a  much  shorter  period  than  twenty-four  hours.  Met^ 
ger  has  related  a  striking  case,  fatal  in  six  hours,  in  which 
the  symptoms  were  acute  colic  pain,  violent  vomiting,  and  pro- 
fuse diarrhcea  {{  ;  WUdberg  has  related  a  similar  case  fatal  in 
the  same  time  ^;  Hohnhaum  another  fatal  in  five  hours  ** ; 
and  Pyl  has  recorded  another,  in  which  all  the  signs  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  present,  except  vomiting, 

*   Hcnke*s  ZciUclirift  fur  die  Stajitsarzncikundef  i.  29. 

+  Tonnelicr'sca'^c  Corviaari's  Journal  dc  Medccinc,  iv — Roget's  case.  Med.  Chir. 
Transactions,  ii. 

J  Med.  and  I'hyg.  Journal,  xxviii.  347* 

§  IIcnke*s  Zeitschrift,  i.  31. 

II   De  Vencficio  cautc  dijudicando.     Sch1cgcl*s  OpuiM.*.  iv.  22. 

^  Praktischcs  llandbucli  lur  Physiker,  iii.  298. 

""  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  SuiaUarzDcikunde,  ii.  307. 
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and  which  proved  fatal  in  three  hours  *.  The  last  is  the  short- 
est case  of  poisoning  from  arsenic  which  I  have  hitherto  found 
in  authentic  records.  Dr  Male  has  recorded  another,  which 
was  fatal  in  four  hours  -f- ;  Wepfer  another  equally  short  X  ; 
Johnston  another  fatal  in  three  hours  and  a-half  § ;  and  I  shall 
presently  mention  seyeral  which  ended  fatally  in  five  or  in  six 
hours  ^. 

Such  is  an  account  of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic 
in  their  most  frequent  form.  It  will  of  course  be  understood 
that  they  are  liable  to  great  variety  as  to-  violence.  It  must 
likewise  be  understood  that  they  are  liable  to  great  variety  in 
their  mode  of  combination  in  actual  cases, — and  that  they  are  by 
no  means  all  present  in  every  instance.  The  most  remarkable  and 
least  variable  of  them  all,  pain  and  vomiting,  are  sometimes  want- 

*  Aufsatze  und  Beobachtungen,  v.  106. 

«f-  Elemenu  of  Juridical  Medicine,  08. 

X  Historia  Cicuts,  p.  282. 

§  Kssay  on  Mineral  Poifoni,  1795,  p.  30. 

%  Theae  facts  are  important,  because  they  will  enable  the  medical  jurist  in  some 
circumstances  to  decide  a  question  which  may  be  started  as  to  the  possibility  or  im- 
possibility of  arsenic  having  been  the  cause  of  death  when  it  is  very  rapid.  I  have 
dwelt  on  them  more  particularly  than  at  first  sight  may  appear  necessary,  because 
some  loose  statements  on  the  subject  were  made  in  a  controversy  on  the  occasion 
of  a  late  trial  of  some  note,  that  of  Hannah  Ru&sell  and  Daniel  Leny,  at  Lewes 
Summer  Assizes  1826,  for  the  murder  of  the  husband  of  the  former.  Arsenic  was 
decidedly  detected  in  Uie  stomach,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased  could  not 
have  lived  above  three  hours  after  the  only  meal  at  which  the  prisoners  could  have 
administered  the  poison.  Now  during  the  controversy  which  arose  after  the  execu- 
tion of  one  of  the  prisoners,  it  was  alleged  by  one  of  the  parties,  among  other  reasons 
for  believing  arsenic  not  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death,  that  this  poison  never 
proves  fatal  so  soon  as  three  hour3,^that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr  Stanley  of  Lon- 
don had  never  known  a  case  prove  fatal  in  less  than  seven  hours, — and  that  Dr  Male*s 
case  mentioned  above  is  the  shortest  on  record.  The  instances  recorded  by  Pyl  and 
Johnston  overthrow  this  whole  line  of  statement,  and  render  it  more  than  doubtful 
whether  recorded  cases  had  been  examined  by  the  ditputant  with  the  assiduity  which 
his  proposition  demanded.  It  was  stated  by  Mr  Evans,  the  chief  crown  witness,  but  1 
know  not  on  what  authority,  that,  on  the  trial  of  Samuel  Smith  for  poisoning,  held 
at  Warwick  Summer  Assizes  1826,  the  deceased  was  proved  to  have  expired  in  two 
hours  aiVer  taking  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  arsenic.  I  have  examined  with  some 
care  the  documents  in  the  Lewes  case,  which  were  obligingly  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr  Evans;  and  1  have  been  quite  unable  to  discover  any  reason  for  question, 
ing  the  reality  of  poisoning,  or  for  the  ferment  which  it  seems  the  subsequent  con- 
troversy  excited.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  made  out  by  Mr  Evans 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  no  sound  medical  jurist  would  for  a  moment  suffer  a  shadow* 
of  doubt  to  be  thrown  over  his  mind  by  the  critidsms  of  Mr  Evans*s  antagonist 
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ing.  A  case,  in  which  pain  was  not  felt  in  the  stomach,  even  on 
pressure,  although  the  other  symptoms  of  inflammation  were 
present,  has  been  briefly  described  in  the  Medical  Repository  *• 
Another  very  striking  example  of  this  anomalous  deficiency  has 
been  detailed  by  Dr  Yelloly.  A  lad  sixteen  years  old  died 
twenty-one  hours  after  swallowing  half  an  ounce  of  the  white 
oxide ;  and  the  presence  of  inflammation  was  denoted  all  along 
by  sickness,  vomiting,  purging,  and  heat  in  the  tongue ;  yet  he 
never  complained  of  pain,  neither  did  he  ever  seem  to  his  friends 
to  suffer  any.  Another  anomaly  in  the  case  was,  that  the  pulse^ 
contrary  to  what  is  usual,  was  very  slow :  Twelve  hours  after  he 
took  the  poison,  the  pulse  was  40,  and  two  hours  before  death 
it  was  so  low  as  SO  -|-.  These  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  symptoms  are  taken  notice  of  merely  to  put  the 
practitioner  on  his  guard,  and  prevent  the  medical  jurist  from 
drawing  hasty  conclusions.  Upon  the  whole,  they  are  rare; 
and  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  are  in  general  very 
uniform. 

2.  The  second  variety  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  includes  a 
few  cases  in  which  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  far  ftom  violent 
or  even  altogether  wanting,  and  in  which  death  ensues  in  five 
or  six  hours  or  a  little  more, — at  a  period  too  early  for  inflam* 
mation  to  be  always  properly  developed.  The  symptoms  aie 
then  by  no  means  so  striking  as  in  the  first  variety,  and  are  re- 
ferrible  chiefly  to  the  mode  of  action,  which  is  probably  the 
cause  of  death  in  most  cases, — an  action  on  some  remote  organ. 

These  symptoms  occasionally  amount  to  absolute  narcotism, 
as  in  some  of  the  animals  on  which  Mr  Brodie  experimented. 
Thus,  when  he  injected  a  solution  of  the  oxide  into  the  stomach^ 
of  a  dog,  the  pulse  was  rendered  slow  and  intermitting ;  the  ani- 
mal became  palsied  in  the  hind-legs  and  lethargic  ;  in  no  long 
time  insensible,  and  with  dilated  pupils ;  and  soon  afterwards  it 
was  seized  with  convulsions,  amidst  which  it  died,  fifty  minutes 
after  the  poison  was  administered  \.  In  man  the  symptoms 
very  seldom  resemble  so  closely  those  of  the  narcotic  poisons.   A 

*  I«ondon  Medical  Repository,  ii.  270. 
-f  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  v.  3S9. 
i  Philot.  Tranncdonf,  1812,  p.  212. 
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case,  however,  will  be  mentioned  afterwardB,  (p.  237,)  in  which 
gtupor,  coma,  and  subsequently  weakness  of  memory  were  caused 
by  the  application  of  arsenic  to  the  nostrils. 

In  some  cases  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration,  one  or  two 
attacks  of  vomiting  occur  at  the  usual  interval  after  the  taking 
of  the  poison  ;  but  it  seldom  continues.  The  most  uniform  and 
remarkable  affection  is  extreme  faintness,  amounting  at  times  to 
deliquium.  Occasionally  there  is  some  stupor,  or  rather  oppres- 
sion, and  often  slight  convulsions.  The  pain  of  the  epigastrium 
is  generally  present ;  but  it  is  slight,  and  seldom  accompanied 
with  the  other  signs  of  internal  inflammation.  Death  commonly 
takes  place  in  a  few  hours.  Yet,  even  when  it  is  retarded  lill 
the  beginning  of  the  second  day,  the  symptoms  now  described 
are  sometimes  more  striking  than  those  of  inflammation  in  the 
stomach. 

This  variety  of  poisoning  has  been  hitherto  observed  only 
under  the  three  following  circumstances, — when  the  dose  of  poi- 
son was  large, — when  it  was  in  little  masses, — or  when  it  was 
in  a  state  of  solution.  The  mode  in  which  the  first  and  last  cir- 
cumstances operate  is  evident ;  they  facilitate  the  absorption  of 
the  arsenic,  so  that  its  remote  action  begins  before  the  local  in- 
flammation is  fully  developed.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
any  such  effect  can  flow  from  the  arsenic  being  in  little  masses. 
It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  circumstances  here  mentioned 
are  invariable  in  their  operation.  At  least  an  instance  is  relat- 
ed in  Rust^s  Magazin,  of  the  customary  signs  of  irritation  hav- 
ing been  produced  even  by  the  solution  *. 

On  the  whole,  the  present  variety  of  poisoning  is  rather  un- 
common, and  indeed  its  existence  does  not  seem  to  be  very  ge- 
nerally known.  It  may  be  right  therefore  to  specify  the  cases 
which  have  been  published. 

In  the  Medical  and  Philosophical  Journal  of  New  York,  is 
related  the  case  of  a  druggist,  who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered arsenic  at  once,  and  in  whom  the  chief  symptoms,  after 
two  or  three  fits  of  vomiting,  were  slight  pain  and  heat  in  the 
stomach.  He  died  in  eight  hours,  and  the  stomach  was  little 
inflamed. — A  similar  case  has  been  related  by  Professor  Metzger, 

*   Mftgazin  fur  die  getwitimte  Heilkundc,  xxii.  1^3. 
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A  young  woman  died  in  a  few  hours,  after  suffering  from  tri- 
yial  diarrhoea,  pain  in  the  stomach  and  strangury ;  her  death  waa 
immediately  preceded  by  slight  convulsions  and  fits  of  suffoca- 
tion ;  and  on  dissection  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  found 
quite  healthy.  Half  an  ounce  of  arsenic  was  found  in  the  sto- 
mach *. — A  third  case  similar  in  its  particulars  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding was  submitted  to  me  for  investigation  by  the  Sheriff  of 
this  county  in  1825.  The  subject,  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age, 
took  about  ninety  grains,  and  died  in  five  hours,  having  vomit- 
ed once  or  twice,  complained  of  some  little  pain  in  the  belly, 
and  been  affected  towards  the  close  with  great  faintness  and 
weakness.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  healthy -|-. — ^A 
fourth  case  allied  to  these  is  succinctly  told  in  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal.  The  person  expired  in  five  hours ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  vomiting  never  occurred,  even  though 
emetics  were  given  to  provoke  it  |. — A  fifth  and  very  singular 
case  of  the  same  kind  has  been  described  by  Orfila.  The  indi* 
vidual  swallowed  three  drachms  at  eight  in  the  morning  and 
went  about  for  two  hours  bidding  adieu  to  his  ftiends  and  telling 
what  he  had  done.  He  was  then  prevailed  on  to  take  emetics 
and  diluents  which  caused  free,  easy  vomiting.  He  suffered 
very  little  till  one,  when  he  became  affected  with  constricting 
pain  and  burning  in  the  stomach,  feeble  pulse,  cold  sweats,  and 
cadaverous  expression,  under  which  symptoms  he  died  four  hours 
after  §.  Orfila  justly  designates  this  case  as  the  most  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  that  has  come  under  his 
notice. — Professor  Chaussier  has  described  a  still  more  striking 
case  than  any  yet  mentioned.  A  stout  middle-aged  man  swallowed 
a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  in  fragments  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 
He  experienced  no  other  symptom  except  great  feebleness  and 
frequent  tendency  to  fainting.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  during  life;  and  no  morbid 
appearance  could  be  discovered  in  them  after  death  {|. — Another 
of  the  same  nature  is  recorded  by  Morgagni.  An  old  woman 
stole  and  ate  a  cake,  which  had  been  poisoned  with  arsenic  for 

*  Materialien  fiir  die  Staatsarzneikunde,  ii.  95. 
•f  Ediiu  Med.  Chir.  Transactions,  ii.  20fi. 
^  Lond.  Med.  Phys.  Journal,  xxxiv. 
§  Archiyes  Gcn^ralet  de  M^ecine,  yii.  14. 
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rats.  She  died  in  twelve  hours,  suffering,  says  Moigagni, 
rather  from  excessive  prostration  of  strength  than  from  pain 
i>r  convulsions*. — The  last  I  shall  mention  is  described  by 
Jbf.  Laborde.  A  young  woman  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  Uttle  fragments  of  arsenic,  and  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, that  she  had  been  employed  most  of  the  day  in  literal- 
ly cracking  and  chewing  lumps  of  it.  When  the  physician  first 
saw  her  the  countenance  expressed  chagrin  and  melancholy, 
but  not  suffering.  After  being  forced  to  drink  she  vomited  a 
good  deal,  but  without  uneasiness.  Two  hours  afterwards  her 
countenance  was  anxious ;  but  she  did  not  make  any  complaint, 
and  very  soon  resumed  her  tranquillity.  Five  hours  after  the 
last  pordons  of  the  poison  were  taken  she  became  drowsy,  then 
remained  perfectly  calm  for  four  hours  more,  and  at  length  on  try- 
ing to  sit  up  in  bed,  complained  of  slight  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  expired  without  agony.  A  dot  of  blood  was  found  in  the 
stomach,  but  no  inflammation  -f. 

The  cases  of  which  an  abstract  has  here  been  given  will,  it  is 
apprehended,  be  sufficient  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression 
which  some  entertain, — that  arsenic,  when  it  proves  fatal,  always 
produces  violent  and  well-marked  symptoms. 

3.  The  third  variety  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  places  in  a 
clear  point  of  view  its  occasional  action  on  the  nervous  system. 
This  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  who,  from  having  taken  but  a  small 
quantity,  or  from  having  vomited  soon  after,  are  eventually  res- 
cued from  destruction ;  but  it  has  also  been  met  with  in  some 
cases  where  death  has  ensued  after  a  protracted  illness. 

In  such  cases  the  progress  of  the  poisoning  may  be  divided 
into  two  stages.  The  first  train  of  symptoms  is  exactly  that  of 
the  first  or  inflammatory  variety,  and  is  commonly  developed  in 
a  very  perfect  and  violent  form.  In  the  second  stage  the  symp- 
toms are  referrible  to  nervous  irritation. 

These  generally  come  on  when  the  former  begin  to  recede ;  yet 
sometimes  they  make  their  appearance  earlier,  while  the  signs 
of  inflammation  in  the  alimentary  canal  continue  violent ;  and 
more  rarely  both  classes  of  symptoms  begin  about  the  same 

*  Epist.  AdaL  lix.  3.  f  Journal  de  Midecine,  Ixx.  89. 
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pdriod.  The  nervous  affection  varies  in  different  individuals. 
The  most  formidable  is  coma ;  the  slightest,  a  peculiar,  imperfect 
palsy  of  the  arms  or  legs,  resembling  what  is  occasioned  by  the 
poison  of  lead ;  and  between  these  extremes  have  been  observed 
epileptic  fits,  or  tetanus,  or  an  affection  resembling  hysteria,  at 
mania.  As  these  affections  are  of  much  interest,  in  respect  to 
the  evidence  of  poisoning  from  symptoms,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
late in  abstract  a  few  characteristic  examples  of  each.  They 
have  by  no  means  received  of  late  the  notice  which  they  deserve^ 
considering  their  importance  in  the  decision  of  questions  of 
poisoning. 

A  good  example  of  epilepsy  supervening  on  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  inflammation  has  been  minutely  related  by  Dr 
Roget,  A  girl  swallowed  a  drachm  of  arsenic,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence attacked  violently  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  After  being  ill  about 
twenty-four  hours  she  experienced  several  distinct  remissions 
and  had  some  repose,  attended  with  fainting.  In  twelve  hours 
more  she  began  to  improve  rapidly;  the  pain  subsided,  her 
strength  and  spirits  returned,  and  the  stomach  became  capable 
of  retaining  liquids.  So  far  this  patient  laboured  under  the 
common  effects  of  arsenic.  But  a  new  train  of  symptoms  then 
gradually  approached.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  day 
she  was  harassed  with  frightful  dreams,  starting  from  sleep,  and 
tendency  to  faint ;  and  next  morning  she  complained  of  coldness 
along  the  spine,  giddiness,  and  intolerance  of  light.  On  the 
fourth  day  she  had  also  aching  of  the  extremities  and  ting- 
ling of  the  whole  skin.  These  symptoms  continued  till  the 
close  of  the  sixth  day,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  con- 
vulsions of  the  left  side,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  total  insen^ 
sibility.  The  convulsions  endured  two  hours,  the  insensibili^ 
throughout  the  whole  night.  Next  evening  she  had  another 
and  similar  fit.  A  third,  but  slighter  fit  occurred  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  tenth ;  another  next  day  at  noon ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  return  occasionally  till  the  nineteenth  day.  For  some 
time  after  that  she  was  affected  with  a  sense  of  tightness  across 
the  chest  and  with  stomach  complaints ;  but  she  was  eventually 
restored  to  perfect  health  *. 

*   I^ndon  Med.-Chir.  Traniactioni,  ii.  154. 
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A  characteristic  set  of  rimilar  cases,  which  occurred  in  London 
in  1815,  has  been  related  in  a  treatise  on  arsenic  by  Mr  Mar- 
shall *.  They  were  the  subject  of  investigation  on  the  trial  of 
Eliza  Penning,  a  roaid-servant,  who  attempted  to  poison  the 
whole  of  her  master^s  family  by  mixing  arsenic  with  a  dumpling, 
and  whose  condemnation  excited  an  extraordinary  sensation  at  the 
time,  as  many  persons  believed  her  to  be  innocent.  Five  indivi* 
duals  partook  of  the  poisoned  dish,  and  they  were  all  violently 
aeiaed  with  the  usual  inflammatory  symptoms.  But  farther,  one 
bad  an  epileptic  fit  on  the  first  day,  which  returned  on  the  second ; 
and  he  had  besides  frequent  twitches  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
H  feeling  of  numbness  in  one  side,  and  heat  and  tingling  of  the 
feet  and  hands.  Another  had  tremors  of  the  right  arm  and  leg 
on  the  first  day,  and  several  epileptic  fits  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  During  the  next  fifWn  days  he  had  a  paroxysm  every 
evening  about  the  same  hour ;  which,  after  an  intermission  of 
eight  days,  returned  and  continued  to  appear  frequently  for  se- 
veral months. 

In  the  following  set  of  eases  the  nervous  symptoms  exhibited 
a  singular  combination  of  delirium,  convulsions,  tetanus,  and  co- 
ma, such  as  is  frequently  met  with  in  paroxysms  of  hysteria ; 
bat  the  cases  are  probably  not  pure  examples  of  poisoning  with 
arsenic,  for  liver  of  sulphur  was  administered  as  a  remedy  to  a 
eonsiderable  amount.  Three  servant  girls  in  one  of  the  Hebrides 
ate  a  mixture  of  lard,  sugar,  and  arsenic,  which  had  been  laid 
for  destroying  rats.  The  ordinary  signs  of  irritation  in  the  sto- 
mach ensued,  but  on  the  following  morning  were  greatly  miti- 
gated. They  were  then  ordered  twelve  grains  of  liver  of  sul- 
pbur  every  other  hour.  Soon  afterwards  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms became  more  severe,  the  root  of  the  tongue  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, and  in  the  afternoon  two  of  them  lost  the  power  of 
speech  and  swallowing,  and  were  attacked  with  locked-jaw  and 
general  convulsions.  The  third  had  not  locked-jaw,  but  was 
otherwise  similarly  affected.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
one  of  the  two  former  was  found  comatose,  with  continuance  of 
the  locked  jaw  and  occasional  return  of  convulsions ;  and  on 
b^ing  roused  by  venesection  and  the  cold  affusion  she  complain* 
ed  of  headach  and  heat  in  the  throat.     The  sulphuret  of  po- 

*  See  alto  a  full  abttnct  in  Rdin.  Med«  and  Surg.  Journal,  xiil  507. 
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tass,  which  had  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  locked-jaw, 
was  then  resumed.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  the  headU 
ach  increased,  and  the  patient  became  delirious  and  unmanago* 
aUe.  The  cold  affusion,  however,  soon  restored  her  again  to 
her  senses,  and  from  that  time  her  recovery  was  progrestiTei 
In  the  other  patients  the  symptoms  were  similar,  but  less  vio- 
knt  In  these  instances  the  evidence  of  an  injury  of  the  ner* 
vous  system  was  decisive  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  tbo 
symptoms  were  not,  in  part  at  least,  owing  to  the  sulphuret  of 
potass,  which  has  been  already  described  as  an  active  poisdV 
capable  of  inducing  convulsions  and  tetanus.  Its  propertiei 
were  not  very  generally  known  in  this  country  at  the  time  tbt 
cases  in  question  happened  *. 

Sometimes  the  convulsions  caused  by  arsenic  assume  the  forai 
of  pure  tetanus.  At  least  a  case  of  this  affection  is  noticed  by 
Portal  f.  He  has  given  only  a  mere  announcement  of  it ;  aad 
I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  a  parallel  instance  in  authors. 

A  very  common  nervous  affection  in  the  advanced  stage  of  tbo 
more  tedious  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  is  partial  palsy. 
Palsy  in  the  form  of  incomplete  paraplegia  is  a  very  comrooa 
symptom  even  of  the  early  stage  in  animals,  and  has  been  alM 
sometimes  observed  during  that  stage  in  man.  I'he  paralytic 
affection,  however,  is  more  frequent  in  the  advanced  stage ;  aod 
in  those  persons  who  recover,  an  incomplete  paralysis  of  one  et 
BM>re  of  the  extremities,  resembling  the  lead-palsy,  is  very  ohtm 
the  last  symptom  which  continues. 

Dekaen  relates  a  distinct  example  of  this  disorder  occurriag 
in  a  female  who  took  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  by  mistaken 
The  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation  were  soon  subdued,  and  for 
three  days  she  did  well ;  but  on  the  fourth  she  was  attacked 
with  cramps,  tenderness,  and  weakness  of  the  feet,  legs  and  arnii^ 
increasing  gradually  till  the  whole  extremities  became  at  lengdl 
almost  completely  palsied.  At  the  same  time  the  cuticle  desqa^.. 
mated.  But  the  other  functions  continued  entire.  The  power 
of  motion  returned  first  in  the  hands,  then  in  the  arms,  and  the 
eventually  recovered  entirely ;  but  eleven  months  passed  before 
she  could  quit  the  hospital  where  Dehaen  treated  her|. 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xv.  6^ 
t  TraitemeDt  det  Atphyxi^t,  135. 
X  Ratio  Medendi,  in.  113. 
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An  excellent  account  of  an  entire  set  of  similar  cases  has 
been  lately  given  by  Dr  Murray  of  Alford.  They  became 
the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry  on  a  noted  trial,  that  of  George 
Thorn,  who  was  condemned  in  1821  at  the  Aberdeen  Autumn 
Circuit  for  poisoning  his  brother-in-law.  Four  persons  were 
simultaneously  affected  about  an  hour  after  breakfast  with  the 
primary  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  and  some  in  a 
very  violent  degree.  But  besides  these  symptoms,  in  all 
of  them  the  muscular  debility  was  very  great ;  and  in  two  it 
amounted  to  true  partial  palsy.  One  of  them  lost  altogether 
the  power  of  the  left  arm,  and  six  months  after,  when  the  ac- 
count of  the  cases  was  published,  he  was  unable  to  bend  the 
arm  at  the  elbow-joint.  The  other  had  also  great  general  de- 
Ulity  and  long-continued  numbness  and  pains  of  the  legs  *. 

A  well-marked  case  of  the  same  nature  has  been  noticed  by 
Professor  Bemt.  It  was  the  case  formerly  alluded  to  as  aris- 
ing from  an  over-dose  of  the  arseniate  of  potass.  The  paj-alytic 
affection  consisted  of  the  loss  of  sensation  and  of  the  power  of  mo- 
tion in  the  hands,  and  of  the  loss  of  motion  in  the  feet,  with  con- 
traction of  the  knee-joints.  The  issue  of  the  case  is  not  men- 
tioned f. 

Dr  Falconer  observes  in  his  essay  on  Palsy,  that  he  has  re- 
peatedly witnessed  local  palsy  after  poisoning  with  arsenic,  and 
aUudes  to  one  instance  in  which  the  hands  only  were  affected, 
and  to  two  others  in  which  the  palsy  spread  gradually  from  the 
fingers  upwards  till  the  whole  arms  were  affected  j.  On  the 
whole,  local  palsy  appears  to  be  the  most  fi'equent  of  the  second- 
ary effects  of  arsenic. 

It  is  sometimes  very  obstinate,  as  the  cases  related  by  Dehaen 
lind  Murray  will  show.  But  it  even  appears  to  be  sometimes 
incurable.  For  in  the  German  Ephemerides  there  is  related 
tlie  case  of  a  cook,  who  after  suffering  from  the  usual  inflamma- 
tory symptoms,  was  attacked  with  perfect  palsy  of  the  limbs, 
lyid  had  not  any  use  of  them  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  which 
was  not  a  short  one  §. 

Occasionally,  instead  of  being  palsied,  the  limbs  are  rigidly 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xviii.  167* 

I  Beitrlge  zur  gericbtlichen  Arzneikunde,  iy.  921. 

X  Mem.  of  London  Medical  Society,  ii.  224. 

§  NoYA  Acta  Natune  Curioforuni,  iil  632. 
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bent  and  cannot  be  extended  *.     They  were  contracted,  as  weU 
as  palsied  in  the  case  noticed  by  Bemt. 

The  last  nervous  affection  to  be  mentioned  is  Mania.  The 
only  instance  I  have  hitherto  found  of  that  disease  arising  from 
arsenic  is  related  by  Amatns  Lusitanus.  He  has  not  records 
ed  the  particulars  of  the  case,  but  merely  observes  that  the  in^ 
dividual  became  so  outrageously  mad  as  to  burst  his  fetters  and 
jump  out  of  the  window  of  his  apartment  -f*.  According  to 
Zacchias,  Amatus  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  his  adherence  10 
fact  in  recording  cases. 

The  preceding  remarks  contain  all  that  is  known  with  con 
tainty  of  the  effects  of  arsenic  on  man  when  it  is  swallowed. 
Independently  of  the  obvious  nervous  disorders  which  succeed 
the  acute  symptoms,  other  morbid  affections  of  a  more  obscure 
character  and  chronic  in  their  nature  have  been  sometimes  ob« 
served  or  supposed  to  arise  from  this  poison.     Among  these  the 
most  unequivocal  is  dyspepsia.     Irritability  of  the  stomach,  at> 
tended  with  constant  vomiting  of  food,  has  been  occasionally 
noticed  for  a  long  time  after.      Wepfer  has  described  two  cases 
in  which  the  primary  symptoms  were  followed,  in  one  by  dys- 
pepsia of  three  years  standing,  in  the  other  by  emaciation  and 
an  anomalous  fever,  which    ended   fatally  in   three   years  |. 
Hahnemann  farther  adds,  that  in  the  advanced  stage  the  hair 
sometimes  drops  out,  and  the  cuticle  desquamates,  accompanied 
occasionally  with  great  tenderness  of  the  skin  §.     Desquama- 
tion of  the  aiticle  and  dropping  of  the  nails  are  at  times  pro- 
duced by  the  continued  use  of  arsenic  in  medicinal  doses. 
Other  effects  have  likewise  been  ascribed  to  its  employment 
medicinally.     Thus,  passing  over  what  was  stated  by  its  op- 
ponents at  the  time  when  its  introduction  into  the  materia  me- 
dica  was  made  the  subject  of  controversy  over  Europe,  Brou§^ 
sots  maintains  that  it  causes  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach or  intestines  || ;  and  Dr  Asthury  infers,  from  an  instance 

•  Hahnemann  iiber  die  Arsenic-Vcrgiftftng,  59. 
•f-  Curationes  Medicinalcs.     Cent.  ii.  Obs.  33. 
X  Cicutv  Aquatics  Historia  ct  Nox«,  280. 
^  Ueber  die  Arsenic- Vcrgiftun^,  61. 
I)  Diet,  des  Sciences  MM.  ii.  307. 
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wUdi  fell  under  bis  notice,  that  it  msy  bring  on  dropsy  *. 
Neither  of  these  ideas  is  supported  by  die  general  experience 
flf  the  profession  ;  and  although  some  persons  even  of  late  hare 
alleged  that  those,  who  have  taken  it  medicinally  to  any  mate- 
lial  amount,  invariably  die  soon  after  of  some  chronic  disea8e-|-, 
Aere  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that,  under  proper  restriction,  it  is 
both  an  effectual  and  a  safe  remedy. 

In  the  present  place  may  also  be  considered  the  supposed  ef- 
frcts  of  the  celebrated  Jqua  Toffanoy  or  Jcquetia  di  NapoU,  a 
slow  poison,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  believed  to  pos- 
sess the  property  of  causing  death  at  any  determinate  period,  after 
SMnths  for  example,  or  even  years  of  ill  health,  according  to 
Ae  will  of  the  poisoner. 

The  most  authentic  description  of  the  Aqua  Toffana  ascribes 
its  properties  to  arsenic.  According  to  a  letter  addressed  to 
Hoflinann  by  Garelli,  physician  to  Charles  the  VI.  of  Austria, 
that  Emperor  told  Garelli,  that,  being  Governor  of  Naples  at 
die  time  the  Aqua  Toffana  was  the  dread  of  every  noble  family 
in  the  city,  and  when  the  subject  was  investigated  legally,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  all  the  documents, — and  that 
he  found  the  poison  was  a  solution  of  arsenic  in  aqua  cymbalo- 
TUB  J.  The  dose  was  said  to  be  from  four  to  six  drops.  It  was 
colourless,  transparent,  tasteless,  just  like  water. 

Its  alleged  effects  are  thus  eloquenUy  described  by  Behrenda, 
m  writer  in  Uden  and  PyFs  Magasin.  *^  A  certain  indescribable 
change  is  felt  in  the  whole  body,  which  leads  the  person  to  com- 
pbdn  to  his  physician.  The  physician  examines  and  reflects, 
hut  finds  no  symptom,  either  external  or  internal, — no  constipa- 
tioB,  no  vomiting,  no  inflammation,  no  fever.  In  short,  he  can 
advise  only  patience,  strict  regimen,  and  laxatives.  The  ma- 
hdy,  however,  creeps  on,  and  the  physician  is  again  sent  for. 
Stall  he  cannot  detect  any  symptom  of  note.  He  infers  that 
diere  is  some  stagnation  or  corruption  of  the  humours,  and  again 
advises  laxatives.  Meanwhile  the  poison  takes  firmer  hold  of  the 
system ;  languor,  wearisomeness,  and  loathing  of  food  continue ; 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xr.  416. 

t  Cadet  de  GasiieourU    Article  Anenic  in  Diet,  dtt  Sc.  MM. 
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ihe  nobler  oifpans  gradually  become  torpid,  and  the  lungs  in 
particular  at  length  begin  to  suffer.  In  a  word,  the  malady  is 
from  the  first  incurable,  and  the  unhappy  victim  pines  away  in- 
sensibly, even  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  ;  and  thus  is  he 
brought  to  a  miserable  end  through  months  or  years,  according 
to  his  enemy^s  desire  *.^'  An  equally  vigorous  and  somewbut 
clearer  account  of  the  symptoms  is  given  by  Hahnetnann- 
*^  They  are,*"  says  he,  ^^  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  powers  of  lift^ 
without  any  violent  symptom, — a  nameless  feeling  of  illnesSi 
fiiilure  of  the  strength,  slight  feverishness,  want  of  sleep,  an 
aversion  to  food  and  drink  and  all  the  other  ei\joyments  of  life,  li- 
vidity  of  the  countenance.  Dropsy  closes  the  scene,  along  with 
black  miliary  eruptions  and  convulsions,  or  colliquative  perspi- 
ration and  purging -f-.^' 

Whatever  were  its  real  effects,  there  appears  no  doubt  that 
it  was  long  used  secretly  in  Italy  to  a  fearful  extent,  the  mon- 
ster who  has  given  her  name  to  it  having  confessed  that  she 
was  instrumental  in  the  death  of  no  less  than  six  hundred  per- 
sons. It  has  been  already  stated,  however,  that  she  owed  her 
success  rather  to  the  ignorance  of  the  age  than  to  her  own  deXp 
terity.  At  all  events,  the  art  of  secret  poisoning  cannot  now 
be  easily  practised.  Indeed  even  the  vulgar  dread  of  it  is  al- 
most extinct.  Partly  on  account  of  the  improvement  in  general 
knowledge,  and  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  subtilty  and  pr^ 
cision,  which  the  refinements  of  modern  physic  and  chemistty 
have  introduced  into  medico-legal  inquiries,  it  is  rare  that  the 
suspicious  scrutiny  of  the  world  now  ^^  recogniaes  in  the  to- 
counts  of  the  last  illness  of  popes  and  princes  the  effects  of 
poison  insidiously  introduced  into  the  body  .  j'*'* 

The  effects  of  arsenic  on  man,  when  introduced  into  the  liv- 
ing body  through  other  channels  besides  the  stomach,  will 
now  require  some  observations.  It  is  necessary  for  the  medkuil 
jurist  to  be  well  acquainted  with  them,  because  there  is  hardly 

•   Magazin  fur  die  gcrichtlichen  Arzneikunde,  iL  473. 

•f  Ueber  die  Arsenic- Vergiftung.  G'i, 

X  Gmelins  Geschichte  der  MineraliicheD  GifU.  Gmelio  atleinpU  to  afaow  Add 
symptoms,  that  the  Popes  Pius  Third  and  Cl«m«it  Fourteenth  died  of  acMBk  le- 
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an  accessible  part  of  the  human  body  to  which  this  poison  has 
not  been  applied  either  accidentally  or  by  design.  When  some 
account  was  given  of  its  comparative  action  on  the  different 
tissues  of  animals,  it  was  observed  that  arsenic  acts  when  ap» 
plied  to  a  wound  or  ulcer,  to  the  peritonasal  membrane,  to  the 
eye,  and  to  the  vagina.  On  man  it  has  been  known  to  act 
through  an  ulcer  or  wound,  the  inner  membrane  of  the  rectum, 
the  membrane  of  the  vagina,  the  membrane  of  the  air-tubes, 
the  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  even  the  sound  skin. 

Many  persons  have  been  poisoned  by  the  application  of  arse- 
nic to  surfaces  deprived  of  the  cuticle,  such  as  eruptions,  ulcers, 
or  wounds.  When  applied  in  this  manner  it  commonly  induces 
both  local  inflammation  and  constitutional  symptoms.  Amatua 
Lusitanus  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who,  against  the 
advice  of  his  physician,  anointed  an  itchy  eruption  of  the  skin 
with  an  arsenical  ointment,  and  next  day  was  found  dead  in 
bed  *.  A  similar  case,  not  so  rapidly  fatal,  has  been  record- 
ed by  Wepfer.  A  girl,  affected  with  psoriasis  of  the  scalp,  had 
it  rubbed  with  a  liniment  of  butter  and  arsenic.  In  a  short  time 
she  was  seized  with  acute  pain  and  swelling  of  the  whole  head, 
fainting-6ts,  restlessness,  fever,  delirium,  and  she  died  in  six 
days  "f.  Zittmann  has  noticed  the  cases  of  two  children,  eight 
and  ten  years  of  age,  who  were  killed  by  the  application  of  an 
arsenical  solution  to  a  similar  eruption  of  the  head  j.  And 
Belloc  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  trying  to  cure  an  inve- 
terate itch  with  an  arsenical  lotion,  was  attacked  in  consequence 
with  severe  erysipelas  of  the  whole  body,  succeeded  by  tremors 
and  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  ending  fatally  in  two 
years  §.  Next  as  to  ulcers ;  M.  Rotiw  has  noticed  the  case  of  a 
girl,  who  was  killed  by  the  application  of  the  arsenical  paste  to  an 
ulcer  of  the  breast,  and  in  whom  the  constitutional  symptoms 
were  strongly  marked,  although  the  quantity  of  the  poison  must 
have  been  very  small.  The  preparation  used,  which  contains 
only  a  twenty-fourth  of  its  weight  of  arsenic,  was  applied  for  a 

*  Curat.  Medic  C.  u.  Obi.  33. 
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single  night  on  a  surface  not  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  Yet  she  complained  next  day  of  violent  colic  and 
vomited  frequently,  the  countenance  soon  became  collapsed,  and 
she  died  two  days  afterwards  in  great  anguish  *. 

There  is  a  singular  uncertainty  in  the  effects  of  arsenie 
when  applied  to  ulcerated  surfaces.  Some  persons,  like  Roux*b 
patient,  are  obviously  affected  by  a  single  application ;  while 
others  have  had  it  applied  for  a  long  time  without  experiencing 
any  other  consequence  than  the  formation  of  an  eschar  at  the 
part.  Two  causes  have  been  assigned  for  these  differencea, 
and  probably  both  are  founded  on  fact.  One  cause,  which  haa 
been  assigned  by  Mr  Blackaddery  is  the  relative  quantity  of 
arsenic  applied.  He  says  he  never  witnessed  but  one  instance 
of  its  acting  constitutionally,  although  he  often  applied  it  lo 
sores ;  and  he  imputes  this  success  to  his  having  always  used  a 
large  quantity.  For  he  considers  that  by  so  doing  the  organi* 
zation  of  the  part  is  quickly  destroyed,  and  absorption  prevented, 
— but  that  if  the  quantity  be  small,  as  in  the  mode  practised 
by  Roux,  it  will  cause  little  local  injury  and  readily  enter  the 
absorbing  vessels  f.  Another  unequivocal  cause  is  pointed  out 
by  Harks  in  his  treatise  on  arsenic.  While  treating  of  ita 
therapeutic  properties,  and  noticing  the  controversy  that  pre- 
vailed not  long  ago  throughout  Europe  respecting  the  propriety 
of  its  outward  application,  he  remarks  that  it  may  be  ap^ 
plied  with  safety  to  the  abraded  skin,  to  common  ulcers,  to 
wounded  surfaces,  and  to  malignant,  glandular  ulcers,  even 
when  highly  irritable,  provided  the  part  be  not  recently  wounded, 
so  as  to  pour  out  blood  |.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvioua ; 
the  application  of  the  poison  to  open-mouthed  vessels  being 
the  next  thing  to  its  direct  introduction  into  a  vein.  It  is  n 
curious  confirmation  of  Harles^s  opinion,  that  Roux,  whose 
patient  was  so  easily  affected,  recommends  that  before  arsenie 
is  applied  to  an  ulcer,  a  fresh  surface  be  made  by  paring  awaj 
the  granulations. 

In  the  cases  related  above  it  will  be  remarked  that  the 

•  Eleiuens  de  M^ilccinc  Operatoirc 
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qrmptonas  vary  in  their  nature.  Sometimes  the  chief  disorder 
is  inflammation,  spreading  over  and  around  the  eruption 
or  ulcer,  sometimes  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  some- 
times an  affection  of  the  nervous  system.  In  general  the  suf- 
ierings  of  the  patient  both  from  the  local  inflammation  and  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  very  severe.  But  this  rule  has  its  ex- 
ceptions.  In  PyCs  Memoirs  there  is  the  history  of  a  child  who 
died  four  days  after  an  itchy  eruption  of  the  whole  body  had 
been  washed  with  an  arsenical  solution,  and  signs  of  vivid  in- 
flammation were  found  after  death  in  many  parts ;  yet  she  ap. 
pears  to  have  complained  only  of  headach  *.  Occasionally 
too,  without  exciting  either  inflammation  of  the  part,  or  disor- 
der of  the  stomach,  or  a  general  injury  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  seems  to  give  rise  to  partial  palsy  of  the  muscles  adjoining 
the  seat  of  its  application.  An  extraordinary  case  is  noticed  in 
an  American  Journal,  in  which  the  prolonged  use  of  an  arse- 
nical preparation  for  destroying  a  tumour  on  the  right  side  of 
the  neck,  was  followed  by  complete  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  arm  of  that  side. 

In  the  next  place,  poisoning  has  been  perpetrated  by  intro- 
ducing arsenic  into  the  fundament  with  an  injection  -f-.  Pro- 
/hsor  Foderi  has  noticed  a  recent  case  of  this  kind,  which 
happened  in  France,  and  was  communicated  to  him  by  a  phy- 
ttcian  of  Thoulouse.  A  lady  was  under  medical  treatment  for 
aome  trifling  illness,  but  died  very  unexpectedly  under  symp- 
toms of  poisoning ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  her  servant,  after 
unsuccessfully  attempting  to  despatch  her  by  dissolving  arsenic 
in  her  soup,  had  ultimately  succeeded  by  administering  arsenic 
repeatedly  in  injections  %•  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  this  mode 
of  administering  it  all  the  usual  efiSects  of  arsenic  may  be  in- 
duced ;  and  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  colon  and 
fectum  may  be  evacuated,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  poison 
will  be  found  in  the  body  after  death,  if  the  individual  did  not 
die  in  a  few  hours  after  its  administration. 

In  the  third  place,  women  have  also  died  of  poisoning  by 
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ftrsenic  introduced  into  the  vagina.  Two  examples  of  this  re^ 
volting  crime  are  on  record.  One  of  them  occurred  in  1799) 
in  the  department  of  the  Ourthe  in  France.  A  middle-aged 
female  was  seised  with  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  swelling  of  the  geni- 
tals and  uterine  discharge,  and  she  expired  not  long  after.  Be- 
fore her  death  she  told  two  of  her  neighbours,  that  her  husband 
had  some  time  before  tried  to  poison  her  by  putting  arsenic  in 
her  coffee,  and  had  at  length  succeeded  by  introducing  a  pow- 
der into  her  vagina  while  in  the  act  of  enjoying  his  nuptial 
rights.  The  vulva  and  vagina  were  gangrenous,  the  belly  dis- 
tended with  gases,  and  the  intestines  inflamed  *. 

The  other  case,  which  happened  in  Finland  in  1786,  gave 
rise  to  an  excellent  dissertation  on  the  subject  by  Dr  Mangmr^ 
at  that  time  medical  inspector  for  Copenhagen.  A  farmer 
near  Copenhagen  lost  his  wife  suddenly  under  suspicious  di^ 
cumstances,  and  six  weeks  afterwards  married  his  maid-servant* 
In  a  few  years  he  transferred  his  affections  to  another  maidr 
servant,  with  whose  aid  he  endeavoured  to  poison  his  second 
wife.  For  some  time  his  attempts  proved  abortive;  till  al 
last  one  morning,  afler  coition,  he  introduced  a  mixture  of 
arsenic  and  flour  on  the  point  of  his  finger  into  the  vagina» 
She  took  ill  at  mid-day  and  expired  next  morning ;  and  the 
murderer  soon  after  married  his  guilty  paramour.  But  a  finr 
years  had  not  elapsed  before  he  got  tired  of  her  also ;  and  one 
morning,  after  the  conjugal  embrace,  he  administered  arsenic 
to  her  in  the  same  way  as  to  her  predecessor.  About  three  in 
the  afternoon,  while  enjoying  good  health,  she  was  suddenly 
seised  with  shivering  and  heat  in  the  vagina.  The  remembranoe 
of  her  former  wickedness  soon  awoke  the  suspicions  of  the  un- 
fortunate woman,  and  she  wrung  fi>om  her  husband  a  confession 
of  his  crime.  Means  were  resorted  to  for  saving  her  life,  but 
in  vain :  She  was  attacked  with  acute  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
incessant  vomiting,  then  became  delirious,  and  died  in  twenty* 
(me  hours.  After  death  grains  of  arsenic  were  found  in  the  va* 
gina,  although  fi'cquent  lotions  had  been  used  in  the  treatmoit 
The  labia  were  swollen  and  red,  the  vagina  gajnng  and  flaccid, 
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the  OS  uteri  gangrenous,  the  duodenum  inflamed^  the  stomach 
natural.  In  the  course  of  the  judicial  proceedings  which  arose 
out  of  these  two  cases,  Dr  Mangor  made  experiments  on  mares, 
with  the  view  of  settling  the  doubts  which  were  entertained  as 
to  the  likelihood  of  arsenic  proving  fatal  in  the  manner  alleged ; 
and  the  results  clearly  showed  that  when  applied  to  the  vagina 
of  these  animals,  it  produces  violent  local  inflammation  and  fatal 
constitutional  derangement*. 

In  the  fourth  place,  poisoning  by  arsenic  through  the  bron- 
chial membrane  or  membrane  of  the  air-passages  is  a  rare  acci- 
dent, which  can  take  place  only  in  consequence  of  arsenical  va- 
pours being  incautiously  breathed.  The  effects  of  the  poison 
when  introduced  in  this  way  are  well  described  from  personal 
experience  by  Otto  TacheniuSf  a  chemist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. "  Once,"  says  he,  "  when  I  happened  to  breathe  incau- 
"tiously  the  fumes  of  arsenic,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  palate 
imjMressed  with  a  sweet,  mild,  grateful  taste,  such  as  I  never 
experienced  before.  But  in  half  an  hour  I  was  attacked  with 
pain  and  tightness  in  the  stomach,  then  with  general  convul- 
sions, difficult  breathing,  an  unspeakable  sense  of  heat,  bloody 
and  painful  micturition,  and  finally  with  such  an  acute  colic  as 
contracted  my  whole  body  for  half  an  hour.*"  By  the  use  of 
oleaginous  drinks  he  recovered  from  these  alarming  symptoms ; 
but  during  all  the  succeeding  winter  he  had  a  low,  hectic  feverf*. 

Balthazar  Timceus  relates  a  similar  case,  which  came  under 
bis  notice.  An  apothecary  of  Colberg,  while  subliming  arsenic, 
bad  not  been  careful  enough  to  avoid  the  fumes ;  and  was  soon 
after  seized  with  frequent  fainting,  tightness  in  the  prsecordia, 
difficult  breathing,  inextinguishable  thirst,  parched  throat,  great 
restlessness,  watching,  and  pains  in  the  feet.  He  had  after- 
wards profuse  daily  perspiration  and  palsy  of  the  legs ;  and 
several  months  elapsed  before  he  got  entirely  well^.  The 
same  author  says  that  the  famous  Paracelsus,  being  one  day 
put  out  of  temper  by  an  acquaintance,  made  him  hold  his  nose 
over  an  alembic  in  which  arsenic  was  subliming ;  and  that  the 
olgect  of  this  severe  joke  nearly  lost  his  life  in  consequence.    It 
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would  appear  that  tlie  poison  acts  with  great  rapidity  when  its 
fiimes  are  respired. 

Poisoning  through  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils  is  • 
still  rarer  accident  than  the  last  mentioned.  There  is  a  distinct 
example  of  it  in  the  German  Ephemerides,  which  arose  from  an 
arsenical  solution  having  been  used  by  mistake  as  a  lotion  for  • 
chronic  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  The  individual  was  •!• 
tacked  with  a  profuse  mucous  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and 
then  with  stupor  approaching  to  coma.  Weakness  of  sight  and 
of  memory  continued  after  sensibility  returned;  and  he  died 
two  years  afterwards,  death  having  been  preceded  for  some  time 
by  convulsions  ♦. 

Arsenic  when  applied  to  the  sound  skin  of  animals  does  not 
easily  affect  them.  The  experiments  of  «/a6^er  formerly  noticed 
prove  that  no  effect  is  produced,  if  the  poison  is  simply  placed 
in  contact  with  the  skin.  Nay  even  when  rubbed  into  it  with 
fatty  matters  it  does  not  operate  with  energy ;  for  in  that  case^ 
according  to  the  experiments  ofRenaultf  it  causes  sometimes 
a  pustular  eruption,  sometimes  an  eschar,  but  never  any  consti- 
tutional disorder  -f .  It  may  be  more  energetic,  however,  when 
applied  to  the  more  delicate  skin  of  the  human  subject  Some 
experiments  were  made  by  Mr  Sherwen  on  himself  with  the 
view  of  proving  this  | ;  but  they  are  not  satisfactory.  The  fbl* 
lowing  facts,  however,  will  show  that  it  may  produce  through 
the  sound  skin  all  the  ordinary  signs  of  poisoning.  De^granges^ 
a  good  authority,  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who  anointed  her 
head  with  an  arsenical  ointment  to  kill  lice,  and,  afler  using 
it  several  days,  was  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the  head  and 
face,  attended  with  ulceration  of  the  scalp,  swelling  of  the  sali- 
vary and  cervical  glands,  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  There 
were  likewise  violent  constitutional  symptoms, — much  fever, 
fiunting,  giddiness,  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  tenets 
mus,  and  ardor  uriuse,  tremors  of  the  limbs,  and  even  occasional 
delirium.  Afterwards  an  eruption  of  white  papulae  broke  out  over 
the  whole  body,  which  dried  and  dropt  off*  in  forty-eight  hours. 
She  recovered  gradually  ;  but  appears  to  have  made  a  narrow 

*  Eph.  Curios.  Naturs,  Dec  iiu  An.  9  and  10,  Obt.  220. 
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eicape.  Her  hair  fell  out  during  coiiTalescence  *.  A  simi- 
lar instance  is  recorded  in  the  Acta  Germanica  for  1790. 
A  student  having  found  in  the  street  a  parcel  of  arsenic,  his 
mother  mistook  it  for  hair-powder ;  and  as  he  had  to  deliver  a 
Taledictory  speech  at  school  next  day,  she  advised  him  to  pow* 
der  himself  well  with  it  in  the  morning.  This  he  accordingly 
did.  In  the  middle  of  his  speech  he  was  attacked  with  acute 
pain  of  the  face ;  and  a  fertile  crop  of  pustules  soon  broke  out 
upon  it.  The  head  afterwards  swelled  much,  and  the  pustules 
qiread  all  round  it ;  he  was  tormented  with  intolerable  heat  in 
the  scalp,  and  the  hair  became  matted  with  the  discharge  into 
a  thick  scabby  crust  This  crust  separated  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  he  soon  recovered  completely  *(*.  Schuhse^  a  German  phy- 
Hcian,  has  related  no  fewer  than  five  cases  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion^  all  arising  from  arsenic  having  been  mistaken  for  hair- 
poiwder ;  and  one  of  them  proved  fatal.  Two  of  the  cases  were 
d%fat.  The  other  persons  had  the  same  violent  inflammation 
of  the  head  as  Desgrange^s  patient  and  the  German  school-boy. 
In  the  fatal  case  death  toA  place  in  twenty-one  days ;  and  on 
dissection,  besides  other  morbid  appearances,  the  scalp  was 
found  gangrenous  and  infiltered  with  fluid  Mood,  and  the  sto- 
mach much  inflamed  \.  The  two  survivors,  who  were  severely 
ill,  it  is  well  to  add,  were  not  attacked  with  the  erysipelas  cf 
the  scalp  till  six  days  afler  they  powdered  themselves. 

From  the  statements  now  made,  it  is  evident  that  arsenie, 
applied  to  various  parts  of  the  external  surface  and  natural 
apertures  of  the  body,  will  prove  poisonous,  and  will  often  act 
with  a  certainty  and  rapidity  not  surpassed  by  its  effects  when 
taken  internally.  Many  of  the  cases  furnish  a  striking  confir- 
mation of  a  circumstance  formerly  noticed  with  respect  to  its  ac- 
tion,— namely,  that  it  produces  signs  of  irritation  in  the  sto- 
mach, in  whatever  manner  it  is  introduced  into  the  system.  In 
tome  instances,  indeed,  the  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach 
were  quite  as  distinct  as  in  the  cases  peviously  described, 
where  the  poison  was  taken  internally. 

•  Recueil  Period,  de  U  Society  de  Med.  vL  22. 

f  AcU  Germanica,  u.  33. 

X  Knape  und  HeckeT*s  Krititche  Aonalen  der  StaataarzneikuuiW,  i.  143.169. 
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The  subject  of  the  symptoms  caused  by  arsenic  will  now  be 
concluded  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence 
which  they  supply. 

The  present  doctrine  of  toxicologists  and  medical  jurists 
seems  universally  to  be,  that  symptoms  alone  can  never  supply 
decisive  proof  of  the  administration  of  arsenic.  This  opinion 
is  certainly  quite  correct  when  applied  to  what  may  be  called  • 
common  case  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  the  symptoms  of  whidi 
are  little  else  than  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowela, 
vomiting  and  purging,  feeble  circulation,  excessive  debility  and 
speedy  death.  All  these  symptoms  may  be  caused  by  natural 
disease,  more  particularly  by  cholera ;  and  consequently  every 
sound  medical  jurist  will  join  in  condemning  unreservedly  the 
practice  which  prevailed  last  century  of  deciding  questions  of 
poisoning  in  such  circumstances  from  symptoms  alone.  But 
modern  authors  appear  to  have  overstepped  the  mark,  when  they 
hold  that  the  rule  against  deciding  from  symptoms  does  not  acU 
mit  of  any  exceptions.  For  there  are  cases  of  poisoning  witll 
arsenic,  not  numerous  certainly,  yet  not  very  uncommon  neither^ 
which  can  hardly  be  confounded  with  natural  disease;  audi 
what  is  of  some  consequence,  they  are  precisely  those  in  which 
the  power  of  deciding  from  symptoms  alone  is  most  requifed^ 
because  the  chemical  evidence  is  almost  always  wanting.  EitlMt 
the  peculiar  combination  of  the  symptoms  is  such  as 
arise  from  natural  causes,  so  far  at  least  as  physicians  are 
quainted  with  them.  Or  these  symptoms  occur  under  oollatend 
circumstances,  which  put  natural  causes  almost  or  altogetiiee 
out  of  the  question. 

Thus,  let  the  medical  jurist  consider  in  the  first  place,  the 
symptoms  occasionally  observed  in  those  who  survive  five,  si3^ 
or  ten  days ;  let  him  exclude  for  the  present  the  secondary  nn^ 
vous  affections ;  and  instead  of  a  compounded  de8cripti€% 
which  may  be  objected  to  as  apt  to  convey  a  false  and  exag* 
gerated  idea  of  the  facts,  let  him  take  an  actual  example.  Ill 
a  paper  by  Dr  Bachmann  on  some  cases  of  poisoning  with  arae* 
nic,  there  is  a  minute  account  of  the  case  of  a  lady  who  wm 
poisoned  by  her  maid  with  fly-powder  and  white  arsenic,  and 
whose  symptoms  were  those  of  universal  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes.     After  sufiering  two  days  from  retching 
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and  vomiting,  colic  pains  and  purging,  these  symptoms  sud- 
denly became  more  violent,  and  attended  with  oppressed  breath- 
ing and  hoarseness  so  that  she  could  hardly  make  herself  be 
heard, — with  vesicles  on  the  palate,  burning  pain  in  the  throat, 
and  excessive  difficulty  in  swallowing, — with  spasm  and  pain  of 
the  bladder  in  passing  water, — and  with  extreme  feebleness  of 
the  pulse.  Three  days  afterwards  the  symptoms  increased  still 
more.  She  complained  of  intolerable  burning  and  spasms  of 
the  throat,  which,  as  well  as  the  mouth,  was  excessively  in- 
flamed,— of  violent  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, — 
of  burning  in  the  fundament  and  genitals,  both  of  which  were  in- 
flamed even  to  gangrene, — of  indescribable  anxiety  and  anguish 
about  the  heart ;  and  she  died  the  following  day,  death  being 
jnreceded  by  subsultus,  delirium,  and  insensibility  *.  Or  take 
the  case  in  the  trial  of  Miss  Blandy.  On  two  successive  even- 
ings, immediately  after  taking  some  gruel  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  prisoner,  Mr  Blandy  was  attacked  with  pricking 
and  burning  of  the  tongue,  throat,  stomach,  and  bowels,  and 
with  vomiting  and  purging.  Five  days  after,  when  the  symp- 
toms were  fully  formed,  he  had  inflamed  pimples  round  the  lips, 
and  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  mouth ;  the  nostrils  were  similar- 
ly affected ;  the  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  affected  with  burning 
pain ;  the  tongue  was  swollen,  the  throat  red  and  excoriated, 
and  in  both  there  was  a  tormenting  sense  of  burning  ;  he  had 
likewise  swelling,^  with  pricking  and  burning  pain  of  the  belly  ; 
excoriations  and  ulcers  around  the  anus,  and  intolerable  burn- 
ing there ;  vomiting  and  bloody  diarrhoea ;  a  low,  tremulous 
pulse,  laborious  respiration,  and  great  difficulty  in  speaking  and 
awallowing.  In  this  state  he  lingered  several  days,  death  su- 
pervening nine  days  after  the  first  suspected  basin  of  gruel 
was  taken  *(*.  Can  the  symptoms,  in  these  two  cases,  attack- 
ing, as  they  did,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  whole  mucous 
membranes,  be  imitated  by  any  natural  combination  of  symp- 
toms ?  Viewing  the  endless  variety  and  wonderful  complexity  of 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  the  practitioner  will  probably,  and 
widi  justice,  reply  that  a  natural  combination  of  the  kind  is 

*  Einige  auMrleaene  MediziniKh-gerichtliche  abhandlungen  von  Schmitt,  Bach- 
ramn,  &c  p.  40. 
t  State  Trialf,  xviiL 
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possible.  But  if  his  attention  is  confined,  as  in  strictness  it 
ought,  to  real  occurrences, — ^if  he  is  required  to  speak  only  from 
actual  experience,  personal  or  derived,  it  is  exceedingly  ques- 
tionable whether  any  one  could  say  he  had  ever  seen  or  read 
of  such  a  case.  At  all  events,  if  a  medical  witness  had  to  give 
his  opinion  from  symptoms  only  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Mr 
Blandy,  or  that  described  by  Bachmann,  he  would  certainly  be 
justified  in  declaring  that  poisoning  was  highly  probable ;  and, 
admitting  general  poisoning  to  be  proved,  he  would,  it  is  like* 
ly,  fix  on  arsenic  as  the  substance  which  could  most  easily  pro- 
duce the  effects. 

Let  him  next,  however,  take  also  into  consideration  the  ner- 
vous affections  that  sometimes  cither  immediately  follow  the  in^ 
flammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  or  become  united  with 
it,  when  it  has  existed  a  few  days ;  and,  confining  his  attention 
still  to  actual  occurrences,  let  him  reflect  on  the  symptoms  in 
Dr  Rogefs  case,  in  which  there  was  first  violent  inflammation 
of  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  then  regular  and  obstinate 
epilepsy,  (p.  225,)  or  on  those  in  Dehaen'^s  patient,  in  whom 
the  nervous  disorder  was  partial  palsy,  (p.  227.)  On  recoa- 
sidering  these  narratives,  still  greater  reason  will  appear  for 
doubting  whether  such  a  combination  of  simultaneous,  and  in 
the  present  instances  also  consecutive  symptoms,  ever  ^aria> 
es  from  natural  causes.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  fortui- 
tous concurrence  of  natural  diseases  producing  at  the  same 
moment  that  variety  and  complexity  of  disorders  which  occur 
in  the  primary  stage  of  the  cases  alluded  to ;  and  it  would 
surely  be  a  still  more  extraordinary  combination  which  should 
farther  add  the  supervention  of  epilepsy  or  partial  palsy  from  a 
natural  cause,  at  the  exact  period  .'at  which  it  appears  as  the 
secondary  stage  of  poisoning  with  arsenic.  All  that  any  prac- 
titioner could  say  is,  that  a  concurrence  of  the  kind  is  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  He  must  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  likewise  that  it 
could  hardly  take  place  from  natural  causes  without  the  real 
causes  of  the  symptoms  being  clearly  indicated. 

But  to  conclude,  there  are  likewise  collateral  circumstances 
connected  with  the  symptoms,  which,  taken  along  with  the  symp- 
toms themselves,  will  sometimes  place  the  fact  of  poisoning  with 
arsenic  beyond  the  reach  of  a  doubt.     Thus,  if  a  person  should 
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be  taken  several  times  ill  with  symptoms  of  general  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membranes,  after  partaking  each  time  of  a 
BOgpected  article  of  food  or  drink,  the  proof  of  the  administra- 
tion of  arsenic  would  be  very  strong  indeed  ;  and  it  would  be 
unimpeachable  if  at  length  a  nervous  aflection  succeeded  at  the 
usual  period.  Or  above  all,  suppose  several  persons,  who  have 
partaken  of  the  same  dish,  are  seized  about  the  same  time  with 
Jiearly  the  same  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
The  proof  of  general  poisoning  would  then  be  unequivocal. 
And  if  one  or  more  of  them  should  afterwards  suffer  from  a 
nervous  disorder,  little  hesitation  ought  to  be  felt  in  declaring 
that  arsenic  is  the  only  poison  which  could  have  caused  their 
complaints. 

These  views,  relative  to  instances  of  simultaneous  attack, 
are  of  more  pactical  consequence  than  may  at  first  sight  be 
thought ;  for  as  the  poisoner,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, must  sometimes  run  the  risk  of  involving  others  in 
the  fiite  of  his  victim,  it  has  happened  not  unfrequently, 
that  several  persons  have  suffered  at  the  same  time  fVom  the 
cfiects  of  poison.  The  doctrine  which  has  been  here  espoused 
might  have  been  applied  to  decide  two  criminal  cases  which 
lately  made  a  great  noise  in  this  country.  One  was  the  case  of 
Eliza  Penning  (see  p.  226.)  Here  five  persons  were  simulta- 
neously attacked  with  symptoms,  more  or  less  violent,  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  whole  alimentary  canal ;  and  in  two  of  them  epi- 
leptic convulsions  appeared  before  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
departed.  The  other  was  the  case  of  George  Thom  (see 
p.  228.)  Here  four  persons  were  at  one  and  the  same  time 
seized  with  the  primary  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  form ; 
and  in  two  of  them,  as  these  symptoms  abated,  obstinate  par- 
tial palsy  came  on.  On  both  trials,  then,  it  might  have  been 
Btated  from  the  symptoms  alone  that  poison  had  been  given, 
and  that  arsenic  was  the  only  poison  hitherto  known  to  be  capa- 
ble of  producing  such  effects. 

In  applying  this  doctrine  to  parallel  instances  two  precautions 
must  be  attended  to.  On  the  one  hand,  care  must  be  taken  to 
ascertain,  as  may  always  be  done,  that  the  simultaneous  symp- 
toms of  general  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  arising  soon 
after  a  meal,  are  not  owing  to  unsound  meat  having  been  used 
in  preparing  it.     And  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  of  more  con- 
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sequence,  the  symptoms  on  which  so  important  an  opinion  is 
founded,  must  be  strongly  marked  and  well  ascertained  by  a 
competent  person.  The  signs  of  irritation  in  the  mucous 
membranes  must  be  really  general  and  unequivocal ;  and 
these  of  a  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  must  be  likewise 
developed  characteristically.  Care  must  be  taken  in  parti- 
cular to  distinguish  symptoms  of  the  latter  class  from  others 
which  approach  to  them  in  nature,  and  are  the  ordinary  se» 
quels  of  natural  disease :  For  example  the  true  palsy  caused 
by  arsenic  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  numbness  and  rack- 
ing pains  in  the  limbs,  which  occasionally  succeed  cholera. 

With  these  precautions  the  evidence  from  symptoms  may  in 
certain  cases  be  decisive  of  the  question  of  poisoning  with  arse- 
nic. And  it  is  of  moment  to  observe,  as  has  been  already  hint- 
ed, that,  although  these  cases  are  not  numerous,  they  are  pre- 
cisely of  the  kind  in  which  it  is  most  essential  to  the  ends  of 
justice  that  the  symptoms  should,  if  possible,  supply  evidence 
enough  to  direct  the  judgment ;  for  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms  referred  to  occur  chiefly  when  the  patient  either  recovers 
or  survives  many  days,  and  when  consequently  the  chemical 
evidence,  usually  procured  from  the  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  is  almost  always  wanting. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Bforbid  Appearances  caused  bf 

Arsenic, 

The  morbid  appearances  caused  by  Arsenic  will  next  require 
some  details.  In  treating  of  them  the  same  plan  will  be  pur- 
sued as  in  the  preceding  section :  The  various  morbid  appear- 
ances left  by  it  will  first  be  mentioned  in  their  order ;  and 
the  subject  will  then  be  wound  up  with  some  remarks  on  the 
force  of  the  evidence  from  these  appearances,  as  they  are  usually 
combined  in  actual  cases. 

In  the  first  instance,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  Kttle  or 
no  morbid  appearance  is  to  be  seen  at  all.  These  all  belong  to 
the  second  variety  of  poisoning,  which  is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  local  inflammation,  and  the  presence  of  symptoms 
indicating  an  action  on  the  heart,  or  some  other  remote  organ. 
In  such  circumstances  death  takes  place  before  a  sufficient  inter- 
val has  elapsed  for  the  inflammation  to  be  developed. 
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Several  examples  of  the  absence  of  diseased  appearances  in 
the  dead  body  are  to  be  found  in  authors.  Thus  in  Chaus- 
9ier*8  case,  formerly  quoted,  (p.  223),  in  that  related  by  Metz^ 
ger  (p.  222),  and  in  another  related  by  EimuUery  which  was 
fiital  in  twelve  hours  *,  there  was  positively  no  morbid  altera- 
tion at  all.  Such  was  also  the  state  of  the  whole  alimentary' 
canal  in  the  extraordinary  case  related  by  OrJUa.  In  the  case 
qpioted  from  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  (p.  223),  there 
was  merely  a  slight  redness  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 
In  that  which  fell  under  my  own  notice  (p.  223),  the  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach  was  of  natural  firmness,  and  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly faint  mottled-chcrry-red  tint,  barely  perceptible  in  a 
strong  light ;  and  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  well  as 
the  body  generally,  was  quite  healthy. 

Although  in  these  examples  the  morbid  appearances  were 
trifling  or  undistinguishable,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
same  happens  in  all  cases  of  very  rapid  death  from  arsenic. 
There  is  an  instance  related  by  Pyl  of  this  poison  proving  fatal 
in  ten  hours,  and  leaving  nevertheless  in  the  dead  body  distinct 
signs  of  violent  irritation  ;  nay  in  another  case  related  by  the 
same  author  there  were  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach, 
though  death  took  place  in  three  hours  only  f.  Whenever  the 
symptoms  have  clearly  indicated  inflammation,  corresponding 
appearances  may  be  detected  in  the  dead  body. 

In  the  ordinary  cases  in  which  death  is  delayed  till  the  se- 
cond day  or  later,  a  considerable  variety  of  diseased  appearances 
has  been  observed.  They  are  the  different  changes  of  strucr 
ture  arising  from  inflammation  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the 
organs  of  the  chest,  and  in  the  organs  of  generation — together 
with  certain  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  blood  and  condition 
of  the  body  generally. 

The  first  set  of  appearances  to  be  mentioned  are  those  indi- 
cating inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,viz.  redness  of  the 
throat  and  gullet, — redness  of  the  villous  and  peritonaeal  coats 
of  the  stomach,  blackness  of  its  villous  coat  from  extravasation 
of  blood  into  it,  softening  of  the  villous  coat,  ulceration  of  that 
as  well  as  of  the  other  coats,  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  on  the 

*  Rphero.  Acadetn.  Cssareo- Leopold inip,  \1\b.     Obf.  cxxyi. 
t  AufMitze  und  BroUachtungen,  i.  {>3,  and  v.  107. 
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inner  surface  of  the  stomach,  extravasation  of  blood  among  its 
contents, — finally,  redness  and  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  and 
other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
rectum;  to  which  may  also  be  added,  though  not  properly  a 
morbid  phenomenon,  certain  appearances  put  on  by  the  arsenic 
which  remains  undischarged. 

Redness  of  the  throat  and  gullet  is  not  common,  at  least  it 
does  not  often  occur  in  the  descriptions  of  cases.  Jaeger^  how- 
ever, says  that  in  his  experiments  he  usually  found  redness  at 
the  upper  and  purplish  stripes  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gullet  * ; 
and  Dr  Campbell  likewise  found  the  gullet  red  in  animals  *f-. 
Similar  appearances  have  also  been  remarked  in  man.  In  the 
case  of  the  man  Mitchell,  who  lived  eight  days,  Mr  Murray 
found  the  gullet  very  red  (p.  Si26)  ;  and  Wildberg  has  reported 
two  cases  of  the  same  nature,  in  one  of  which  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  poisoning  lasted  only  six  hours  \.  On  the  whole, 
it  appears  probable  that  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  gullet 
would  be  found  more  frequently  in  the  reports  of  cases,  if  it 
was  more  carefully  looked  for. 

Redness  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  is  a  pretty  constant 
effect  of  arsenic,  when  the  case  is  not  very  rapid.  All  the  va- 
rieties  of  redness,  formerly  mentioned  as  the  effects  of  the  irri- 
tant  poisons  generally,  may  be  produced  by  arsenic.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  in  the  redness  caused  by  this  poison,  any 
more  than  in  the  redness  of  inflammation  generally,  by  which 
it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pseudo-morbid  varieties,  (see 
p.  103.) 

It  is  singular,  that,  however  severe  the  inflammation  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  tbe  stomach  may  be,  inflammatory  redncM 
of  the  peritonseal  coat  is  seldom  found.  Yet  inflammatory 
vascularity  does  occur  sometimes  on  the  peritonaea!  coat 
Sproegel  found  it  in  animals  § ;  and  it  was  present  in  the  caae 
of  the  girl  Warden,  whose  death  gave  rise  to  the  trial  of  Mrs 
Smith  II .     Dr  Nissen^  a  Danish  physician,  has  related  another 

*  Diss.  Inaug.  Tubingae,  1808,  de  Kffectibus  Arsenici  in  varios  orgonismos,  p.  39. 

f  Diss.  Inaug.  Kdin.  1813,  de  Vcnen.  Mineralibus,  pp.  5,  6,  12. 

X  Practisches  flandbuch,  iii.  232  and  304. 

§  Dissert     Kxp.  36. 

II   Kdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxviL  453. 
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in  wbidi  the  external  coat  cf  the  Hi—m  h  afnieMcd  as  if 
wmtdjr  isjcctcd  with  wax.  Bvl  the  padent  bad  been  attack- 
edwitb  incarcerated  bemU  dnringtbe  progrcia  of  Us  ittness, 
and  tbe  wbole  peritonaeal  BKBbrane  was  in  consequence  in- 
ianMd^.  A  connnon  appearance  wben  tbe  internal  inflamms- 
lion  is  great,  and  one  wbicb  is  often  nnwarilj  pot  down  as  in- 
Aanmation  of  tbe  peritonseumy  is  tmgescence  of  the  external 
vans,  sometinies  so  great  as  to  make  tbe  stomach  look  lirid. 
.  Blackness  of  tbe  viUous  ooat  from  eSnsion  of  altered  Mood  in- 
fo its  textore  is  sometimes  met  with.  When  tbe  coloor  is  brown- 
isb-Uack  or  grajisb-black,  not  merdy  reddisb-Uack,  wben  tbe 
inner  membrane  is  elerated  into  knots  bj  tbe  effusion,  and  tbe 
Hack  spots  are  surrounded  bj  yascnlarity  or  other  signs  of  le- 
aetion^  the  appearances  strongly  indicate  violent  irritation.  I 
bare  already  said  that  I  hardly  think  they  are  ever  imitated  by 
any  pseudo^morbid  phenomenon. 

Tbe  next  appearance  which  may  be  mentioned  is  unnatural 
softness  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach.  This  coat  has  cer- 
tainly been  often  found,  after  death  from  arsenic,  unusually 
soft,  brittle,  and  easily  separable  with  the  nail  -f*.  But  this  state 
occurs  in  dead  bodies  so  often  and  so  completely  unconDected 
with  previous  symptoms  of  irritation  in  tbe  stomach,  that  it 
eannot  with  any  certainty  be  assumed  as  the  effect  of  irritation 
wben  it  is  found  subsequently  to  such  symptoms.  So  far  from 
softening  and  brittleness  being  a  necessary  effect  of  the  irrita- 
tion produced  by  arsenic,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  state  precisely  the 
reverse  has  often  been  noticed.  In  a  case  which  I  examined, 
the  villous  coat,  except  where  it  had  been  disintegrated  by  the 
eflfiision  of  blood  and  by  ulceration,  was  strong  and  firm,  and 
tbe  rugas  were  thickened,  raised,  and  corrugated,  as  if  seared 
with  a  hot  iron  X.  Metxger  once  found  the  mucous  membrane 
dense,  thickened,  and  the  rugae  like  thick  cords  §;  Pyl  too 
once  met  with  the  same  appearance,  and  ascribes  the  thickening 
to  gorging  of  vessels  || ;  and  Remer^  in  his  edition  of  Metzger'^s 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  says  he  once  met  with  a  case  in  which 

*  Nordiichet  Arehiv.  i.  334. 

'f  Jaegvr,  p.  40. 

X  VA\\\.  Mccl.  atul  Surg.  Journal,  xxvii.  453. 

I  Schlegel,  Collect.  Opuic.  &c.  iv.  23. 

II  Aufiillze  und  Beob«chtuDSeo,  L  6& 
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the  Btomach  was  shriyelled  like  a  bladder  after  being  put  into 
boiling  water  *. 

Sometimes  the  villous  and  also  more  rarely  the  other  coats 
of  the  stomach  are  found  actually  destroyed  and  removed  in 
Scattered  spots  and  patches.  In  such  cases  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance is  occasionally  owing  to  the  same  action  which  causes  8o& 
tening  and  brittleness  of  the  villous  coat, — the  action,  however^ 
having  been  so  intense  as  to  cause  gelatinisation.  That  this  ia 
the  nature  of  the  process  appears  from  the  breach  in  the  mem- 
brane being  surrounded  by  gelatinized  tissue  and  not  by  an  are- 
ola of  inflammatory  redness.  Of  this  species  of  destruction 
of  the  coats  I  have  seen  a  characteristic  example  'f.  But  in 
other  cases  the  loss  of  substance  is  owing  to  a  process  of  ordi- 
nary ulceration,  as  is  proved  by  the  little  cavities  having  a 
notched  irregular  shape,  and  being  surrounded  both  by  a  red 
areola  and  a  margin  of  firm  tissue.  This  was  the  character  of 
the  ulcers  in  the  case  of  Warden,  which  I  have  described  else- 
where |.  Destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  by  ulceration 
is  not  a  very  common  consequence  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  as 
death  frequently  takes  place  before  that  process  can  be  esta* 
blished.  For  the  most  part  it  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for  un- 
less the  patient  survived  nearly  two  days.  In  many  general 
works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  in  some  express  treatises 
on  arsenic,  it  is  stated  that  this  poison  may  cause  complete 
perforation  of  the  stomach  §.  But  this  effect  is  exceedingly 
rare.  I  have  related  one  distinct  example  of  it  || ;  Profeftwr 
FoderS  has  briefly  alluded  to  a  case  he  witnessed  which  proved 
fatal  in  two  days  and  a- half  ^;  I  have  likewise  found  in  an 
account  of  a  recent  trial  in  N.  America,  an  instance  in  which  the 
stomach  was  perforated  by  numerous  small  holes,  so  that  when 
held  before  the  light  it  appeared  as  if  riddled  like  a  sieve  ** ;  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  And  in  medical  authors  any  farther  au- 
thority for  the  general  statement     Destruction  of  the  coats  of 

•  Mctx^er's  System  der  gerichtlichen  Arzneikumle,  ron  Remer,  I82(K  p.  257* 
f  £din.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxiz.  26. 
t^  lb.  xxvii. 

§  Gmelin't  Geschichte  der  Mineralischen  Gifte,  124.     Fodcre^  MMecioe-Legale 
iv.  127.     Sallin,  Journal  G^n^ral  de  M^dedne,  iv. 
I  Eldin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxtx. 
^  Journal  Compl^mentaire,  i.  106. 

**  Trial  of   Medad  Mackay  at  Al^gany,  1821.     The  ptiaooer  waa  firand  not 
guilty.     But  the  presence  of  anenic  in  the  itomach  was  proved  by  feveral  teats. 
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die  stomach  as  produced  by  anenic,  has  been  yarionsly  described 
bj  authors  under  the  terms  erosion,  corrosion,  dissolution,  ul- 
eeration.  But  the  correct  mode  of  descrilMng  it  appears  to  be 
by  the  terms  gehitinization,  or  ulceration,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  diseased  action  by  which  it  is  induced.  At  all 
events  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of  being  misled  by  the  terms 
erosion,  corrosion,  and  the  like,  which  all  convey  the  idea  of  a 
diemical  action,  while  it  is  well  ascertained  that  a  chemical  ac- 
tion either  does  not  exist  at  all  between  arsenic  and  the  animal 
tissues,  or,  if  it  has  existence,  tends  to  harden  and  condense  ra- 
ther than  to  dissolve  or  corrode  them.  Arsenic  is  not  a  cor- 
rosive. 

Another  species  of  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
which  will  require  a  little  notice,  is  sloughing  or  Gangrene. 
This  appearance  occurs  frequently  in  the  narratives  of  the  old- 
ier  writers ;  but  it  has  not  been  enumerated  in  the  list  of  mor. 
bid  appearances  at  the  commencement  of  this  section,  because 
its  existence  as  one  of  the  effects  of  arsenic  is  problematical. 
It  has  not  been  witnessed  so  far  as  I  know  in  any  recent  case, 
or  by  any  late  authority.  Those  who  have  mentioned  it  have 
probably  been  misled  by  the  appearance  put  on  by  the  black 
eztravasated  patches,  when  they  are  accompanied  by  disinte- 
gration of  the  villous  coat  and  effusion  of  clots  of  black  blood 
on  its  surface, — an  appearance  which  resembles  gangrene  close- 
ly in  every  thing  but  the  fetcr.  Mr  Brodie  has  stated  that 
Mr  John  Hunter  had  preserved  in  his  museum  as  an  example  of 
a  slough  of  the  villous  coat  caused  by  arsenic  what  turned  out 
on  examination  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  adhering  clot  *. 
'  Various  secretions  have  been  found  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  stomach.  The  mucous  secretion  of  the  inner  membrane  is 
almost  always  increased  greatly  in  quantity.  Frequently  it  is 
thin  and  glairy  as  in  its  natural  state;  but  sometimes  it  is 
both  abundant  and  solid,  as  if  coagulated ;  and  then  it  forms 
either  a  uniform  attached  pellicle,  or  loose  shreds  floating 
among  the  contents  *(*.  In  both  forms  it  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  mucous  membrane  itself.  I  believe  this  increased  secretion 
and  preternatural  firmness  of  the  gastric  mucus  cannot  take 
place  without  some  irritating  agent  being  applied  to  the  sto- 

*  PhiloMphical  Transactioiii,  dL  216. 

f  Harles  de  Artenico,  153,  and  JRcmntU  tur  les  Conirepoiions  dc  rAricnic. 
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mach.  Both  may  occur  without  any  other  sign  of  inflammation 
in  the  mucous  membrane. — Sometimes,  however,  the  matter 
effused  is  true  coagulable  lymph.  This  is  rarely  seen  as  tht 
effect  of  arsenic.  I  have  remarked  it,  however,  very  distinct- 
ly in  dogs,  and  Dr  Baillie  saw  it  once  in  the  human  subject  ^. 
It  is  of  course  quite  decisive  of  the  presence  of  inflammation. 
It  is  known  from  tough  mucus,  to  which  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance, by  its  reticulated  disposition  and  by  the  threads  of  the 
reticulation  corresponding  with  inflamed  lines  on  the  stomach 
beneath. 

Another  and  a  very  common  appearance  is  the  presence  of  a 
sanguinolent  fluid,  or  even  of  actual  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach.  In  several  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
own  notice,  the  subject  of  analysis  was  a  thick,  dirty  brownish- 
red  fluid,  evidently  containing  a  large  proportion  of  blood; 
and  many  other  cases  of  the  same  nature  are  on  record  'f.  In 
Laborde'a  case  formerly  mentioned  actual  clots  were  found 
among  the  contents,  and  in  another  mentioned  by  Profeuof 
Bemt  the  stomach  contained  no  less  than  three  pounds  of  blade 
ichor  mixed  with  clots  of  blood  |.  A  good  deal  of  reliance  has 
been  placed  on  bloody  effusion  in  proof  of  the  administration 
of  arsenic  or  some  other  active  irritant  It  is  of  some  impor- 
tance, as  it  apj)ears  not  to  be  an  effect  of  that  irritation  whidi 
causes  cholera. 

Among  the  appearances  observed  in  the  stomach  the  presence 
of  arsenic  may  be  included,  though  not  properly  speaking  a 
morbid  appearance.  Under  the  head  of  the  medical  evidence 
of  poisoning  generally  it  was  stated,  that  many  causes  conspire 
to  remove  from  the  stomach  during  life  poisons  which  have 
actually  caused  death.  In  the  instance  of  arsenic,  however, 
their  operation  is  prevented  by  various  circumstances,  in  par- 
ticular by  its  insolubility  and  firm  adhesion  to  the  stomach. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  even  af\er  long  continued  vomiting  a 
portion  still  very  generally  remains  behind.  In  the  whole  of 
five  cases  which  have  been  submitted  to  me  for  examination,  and 
in  four  of  which  vomiting  had  continued  at  least  thirty-six  hours, 

*   Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  128. 

t  Metzger  in  Schlcgel's  Opubcula,  iv.  23.     PyFt  Aufg.  und  Beob.  i.  60.     Plat* 
ncTy  Qiuetdones  Mcdidne  Forenies,  206. 

1^  Beitrage  xur  gerichtlichen  Arzntikundey  iv.  221. 
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I  detected  arsenic.  Several  other  instances  were  mentioned 
formerly  (p.  50)  of  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  persons  who  sur- 
vived its  administration  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The 
following,  however,  is  a  more  remarkable  example  than  any 
then  specified.  A  woman  was  poisoned  with  arsenic  given  in  a 
mess  of  potatoes  and  beans  at  dinner,  and  she  survived  till  the 
night  of  the  sixth  day  ;  she  had  frequent  vomiting  and  purg- 
ilig  during  her  whole  illness ;  yet  Dr  Barges^  the  inspector,  pro- 
cured from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  a  fluid 
which  yielded  the  characteristic  precipitates  with  lime  water, 
ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  and 
aueceeded  in  subliming  from  the  tissue  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines by  Rosens  process  no  less  than  three  grains  of  metallic 
arsenic  *.  Sometimes  the  arsenic  exists  dissolved  in  the  con- 
tents ;  more  commonly  it  is  present  there  in  the  solid  form ; 
and  is  then  either  in  loose  particles,  or  is  enveloped  in  coa- 
gulated mucus  *(*,  or  in  little  clots  of  blood  |,  or  is  wrapped 
op  in  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  contents  §.  Frequently  it  ad- 
heres to  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  is  then  either  scattered 
in  the  form  of  fine  dust  or  collected  in  little  knots.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  not  hastily  to  consider  as  arsenic  every 
white  powder  which  may  be  found  lining  the  inside  of  the  sto- 
mach. Many  other  white  powders  may  obtain  entrance  from 
without ;  and  besides,  small,  white,  shining,  pulverulent  scales, 
not  unlike  finely  powdered  arsenic,  but  really  composed  of  ani- 
mal matter,  are  sometimes  formed  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
atomach  and  intestines.  In  a  medico-legal  report  publifthed  a 
few  years  ago.  Professor  Orfila  has  noticed  two  instances  in 
which  these  scales  were  mistaken  for  arsenic  || ;  in  another 
published  not  long  after  he  mentions  that  he  found  white  par- 
ticles which  crackled  when  bruised,  and  appeared  brilliant  be- 
finre  the  microscope,  and  which  nevertheless  were  not  arsenic  ^ ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Warden  I  remarked  a  similar  appearance, 
which,  as  arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomach,  I  was  disposed  to 
consider  a  sprinkling  of  that  poison,  until  the  contrary  was  as- 

*  RtuCt  Magazin  fur  die  gesainnite  Heilkunde,  v.  64. 

-f  Berut,  Beitrage  zur  gerichtlichen  Arzneikunde,  iv.  221. 

X  Sproegcrs  Dissert  Exp.  zxxi. 

$  Metzger*!  Materialien  fdr  die  Staatsarzneikande,  ii.  95. 

II  Archives  Gen^.  de  Med.  vii  1. 

f  Ibidem,  vii.  28& 
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oertaiiied  by  analysis.  The  present  caution,  therefore,  is  not 
superfluous.  The  particles  of  arsenic  adhering  to  the  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach  are  always  covered  by  mucus ;  they  are 
often  surrounded  by  redness  of  the  membrane  or  by  effused 
blood  ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Warden,  they  are  im- 
bedded in  little  ulcers.  A  remarkable  appearance  which  the 
arsenic  sometimes  puts  on  is  a  brilliant  yellowness  of  its  sur- 
fiu;e,  owing  to  its  conversion  into  the  sulphuret  This  appear- 
ance does  not  seem  to  have  hitherto  attracted  much  attention  : 
yet  I  should  think  it  must  occur  frequently ;  for  it  existed  in 
three  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  notice,  first 
in  one  related  in  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions *,  next  in  the  instance  of  Margaret  Warden  "f,  and  again 
in  the  case  of  a  young  woman  whose  death  gave  rise  to  the  trial 
of  John  Lovie  held  at  Aberdeen  in  the  Autumn  Circuit  of 
1827.  In  all  I  found  the  oxide  as  well  as  the  sulphuret  of  ar- 
senic, and  in  the  last  I  found  sulphuretted-hydrogen  among  the 
gases  of  the  stomach.  |.  In  the  case  related  by  Dr  Nisaen^ 
(p.  246),  the  same  yellow  appearance  was  observed  on  the  sur- 
(wce  of  the  arsenic,  and  was  ascribed  with  justice  to  the  action 
of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  water,  which  had  been  given  as  an 
antidote  during  life  §. 

Redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  is  often 
present  when  the  stomach  is  much  inflamed.  Dissolution  of 
the  mucous  coat  is  much  less  frequent  in  the  intestines  than  in 
the  stomach.  Ulceration  occasionally  occurs  in  lingering  cases. 
In  the  case  of  Mitchell  which  has  been  several  times  alluded 
to,  the  inner  coat  of  the  duodenum  was  dark-red,  pulpy,  thick- 
ened, easily  separable ;  and  on  a  spot  as  big  as  a  crown-piece, 
both  the  inner  and  the  muscular  coats  were  wanting  ||. 

The  signs  of  inflammation  are  seldom  distinct  in  the  small  in- 
testines  much  lower  down  than  the  extremity  of  the  duodenum  ; 
and  they  do  not  often  affect  the  colon.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  rectum  is  sometimes  much  inflamed,  though  the  colon 
and  more  particularly  the  small  intestines  are  not.  Dr  Male  men- 
tions, that  in  man  he  has  found  the  rectum  abraded,  ulcerated, 

•  ii.  284. 

-f  Edin.  Metl.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxviL  457. 
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and  even  redder  than  the  stomach  itself*  ;  and  Dr  BaiUie  al- 
sa  notices  two  cases  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  was 
ulcerated  -f-.  A  common  appearance  in  lingering  cases  is  ex- 
coriation or  ulceration  of  the  anus },  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
said  that  even  gangrene  has  been  produced  §. 

The  chief  appearances  in  the  alimentary  canal  have  now  been 
mentioned.  The  next  quarter  in  which  diseased  appearances 
are  to  be  met  with  is  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Here  are  some- 
times seen  redness  of  the  pleura,  redness  and  congestion  of  the 
limgs,  redness  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart,  and  redness  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe. 

Redness  of  the  diaphragmatic  part  of  the  pleura,  or  even  of 
the  whole  of  that  membrane,  has  been  at  times  observed,  as  one 
would  expect,  indeed,  from  the  pectoral  symptoms  which  occa- 
sionally manifest  themselves  during  life.  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs  themselves  has  also  been  noticed.  Dr  Campbell  twice 
found  great  congestion  of  blood  in  the  lungs  of  animals  poisoned 
\xy  the  application  of  arsenic  outwardly  ||.  Sproegel  likewise  found 
the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  whole  lungs  deeply  inflamed  in  ani- 
mals ^.  A  very  distinct  example  of  advanced  peripneumony  in 
man  is  related  in  PyVs  new  Magazine :  The  patient  died  after 
vomiting  and  purging  incessantly  for  eight  days ;  and  on  dis- 
section the  lungs  were  found  ^'  in  the  highest  state  of  inflam- 
mation, and  so  congested  as  to  resemble  a  lump  of  clotted 
blood  ♦♦.''  A  very  good  case  of  the  same  nature  is  related  in 
Henke's  Journal:  this  patient  had  obvious  peripneuraonic  symp- 
toms during  life ;  and  in  the  dead  body  the  lungs  were  found 
so  gorged,  that  on  being  cut  into  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
clotted  blood  in  their  cellular  structure  ff.'''' 

It  has  been  lately  stated  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart 
has  been  found  red  from  inflammation.  In  a  case  examined  ju- 
dicially at  Paris  by  Orfila,  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  were  of 
a  mottled  red  hue,  and  in  the  ventricle  were  seen  many  small 

*  Elements  of  Juridical  Medicine,  76. 
-f  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  128. 
t  Cate  of  Mr  Blaodjr,  Sute  Trials,  xviii. 
§  Bachmann^s  Essay,  (see  p.  240.) 
II  Diss,  fnaug.  Edin.  l»13,  pp.  11  and  12. 
^  Diss  in  Hallcr*s  Disp.  de  Morbis,  vi.  Exp.  xxxvi. 
**  Neues  Magazin,  1.  iii.  508. 
•f^  Zeiuchrift  fUr  die  Staatsarzncikundc,  i.  32. 
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crimson  specks  which  penetrated  into  the  muscular  part  of  the 
parietes.  The  right  cavities  had  a  deep  reddish-black  tint,  and 
the  ventricle  of  that  side  contained  specks  like  those  in  the  other, 
but  more  faint.  Orfila  adds,  that  he  had  previously  seen  the 
same  appearance  in  animals*.  These  observations  are  not 
quite  satisfactory.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  observer  drew 
the  distinction  between  the  redness  of  inflammation,  and  that 
produced  by  the  dyeing  of  the  membrane  with  the  blood  after 
death.  The  subject  was  lately  brought  before  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine  at  Paris  by  M,  Godard,  who  observed  the 
appearance  in  question  in  a  person  killed  by  arsenic,  and  who 
dwelt  strongly  on  it  as  characteristic  of  this  species  of  poisoning. 
It  was  distinctly  proved,  however,  by  many  members  present 
that  the  appearance  arises  from  many  other  causes  -f-. 

The  inner  membrane  of  the  windpipe  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
affected  with  inflammatory  redness.  Jaeger  found  it  so  in  ani- 
mals  I ;  and  the  symptoms  referrible  to  the  windpipe  during  life 
would  lead  us  to  expect  the  same  thing  in  man. 

The  organs  of  generation  are  occasionally  affected.  The  penis 
in  the  male  and  the  labia  in  the  female  have  been  found  dis- 
tended  and  black ;  in  an  interesting  case  related  by  Bachmann 
the  external  parts  of  generation  (in  a  female)  were  surrounded 
by  gangrene  §  ;  and  in  a  case  related  in  PyPs  collection  the  in- 
side of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  was  inflamed  ||.  It  is 
probable  that  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  internal  organs  of 
generation  would  be  found  in  those  cases  in  which  there  have 
been  corresponding  symptoms  during  life.  But  in  truth  this 
port  of  the  pathology  of  poisoning  with  arsenic  has  not  been 
particularly  attended  to. 

It  now  only  remains,  under  the  head  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances produced  by  arsenic,  to  mention  certain  alterations  that  are 
said  to  take  place  in  the  state  of  the  blood  and  general  condition 
of  the  body. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  blood  Mr  Brodie  observes  in 
general  terms,  that  in  animals  killed  by  arsenic  it  is  commonly 

•  Archives  Genoralcs,  i.  147. 

t  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  Medicale,  1829,  i.  395. 

X  Ja^er,  de  Effectibus  Arsenici,  p.  40. 

§  Bacbmann^s  Essay,  p.  41. 

I)  Auftatze  und  Beobachtungen,  i.  50. 
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fluid  * ;  and  Harles^  on  the  antborhy  of  Wqifier,  Sproegd,  and 
Jacgjer,  says  U  is  Uack,  seniigelarinoos,  and  sometimes  pnltace- 
oos-f-.  In  a  fatal  case  rdaled  fay  IFi/d&er^  the  blood  was  erery- 
where  fluid :^.  This  ooDdidon,  howerer,  is  not'unifonn ;  fi»r 
J}r  Campbell  firand  the  blood  coagolated  in  the  heart  of  a  rab- 
bit § ;  and  Wepfier  also  foond  it  coagulated  in  the  dog  ||. 

It  has  been  stated  fay  some  anthors  in  medical  juiispfradence 
that  the  dead  body  occasionally  exhales  an  alliaceons  odour  re- 
asmblii^  that  of  sublimed  arsenic  This  is  a  Tery  questionaUe 
statement.  The  only  fiurt  of  the  kind  worth  mentioning  is  one 
bvoogbt  forward  by  Dr  Klanck,  as  occurring  in  the  course  of 
certain  experimoits,  which  will  presently  be  noticed,  on  the 
antiseptic  virtues  of  arsenic.  Sereral  animals  which  bad  been 
lolled  with  arsenic  are  said  to  have  exhaled  an  odour  like  that 
of  sublimed  arsenic  from  three  to  eight  weeks  afier  death  ^. 

A  great  discordance  of  opinion  and  statements  has  prevailed 
among  authors,  as  to  the  influence  of  arsenic  on  the  putrefac- 
tive  process  in  the  bodies  of  those  poisoned  with  it.  The  vul- 
gar idea^  borrowed,  I  presume,  from  the  ancient  classics,  that 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  poisoned  decay  rapidly,  was 
till  lately  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  medical  men,  and  even  of 
medical  jurists ;  and  it  was  applied  to  arsenic  as  well  as  other 
poisons.  Even  so  lately  as  1776  we  find  Gmelin  stating  in  his 
History  of  Mineral  Poisons,  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
died  of  arsenic  pass  rapidly  into  putrefaction,  that  the  nails  and 
hair  often  fall  ofl^  the  day  after  death,  and  that  almost  the 
whole  body  quickly  liquefies  into  a  pulp  **,  Nay,  a  similar 
statement  has  been  made  in  1795  by  a  respectable  author,  Dr 
John  Johnstone  ff.  It  certainly  appears  that  this  rapid 
or  premature  decay  does  really  occur  in  some  instances.  Thus 
in  a  case  related  by  Plattner  of  death  from  arsenic  adminis- 
tered as  a  seasoning  for  mushrooms,  the  body  had  a  very  pu- 

•  Phil.  Trani.  cii.  214. 
-f*  De  Anenict  usu  in  Medicinm,  1811,  p.  154. 
X  Pnctifchet  Handbuch,  iii.  229. 
§  De  Venenis  Miaermlibus. 
II  Hittoria  Cicuue,  288. 

%  Augustin*8  Rrpertorium  neue  Kntdeckungen  betrtfTend  die  Kennzeichcn  der 
Anenick.vergif^ung,  I.  i.  30. 
**  Getchichte  der  Mineral  Gifte. 
•t-f  Eatay  on  Mineral  Poiions,  36. 
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trid  odour  the  day  after  death  *.  lA)ebel  also  asserts  he  found 
by  experiments  on  animals,  that  after  death  from  arsenic  putre- 
faction took  place  rapidly,  even  in  very  cold  weather  -f*. 

In  other  instances  the  body  probably  decays  in  the  usual 
manner.  For  example,  in  Rusfs  Magasin  is  related  the  case 
of  a  child  who  died  in  six  hours  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  and 
in  whose  body,  fourteen  days  after  death,  the  integuments  were 
found  considerably  advanced  in  putrefaction,  and  the  liver  anci 
kidneys  beginning  to  soften  |. 

But  of  late  it  has  been  suspected  that  in  general  arsenic  bat 
rather  the  contrary  tendency, — that  besides  the  antiseptic  virtues 
which  it  has  been  long  known  to  possess  when  directly  applied  in 
moderate  quantity  to  animal  substances,  it  also  possesses  the  sin- 
gular property  of  enabling  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  poisoned 
with  it  both  to  resist  decay  unusually  long,  and  to  decay  in  an 
unusual  manner.  The  investigations  which  have  been  made 
abroad  on  this  subject  being  little  known  in  Britain,  or  indeed 
anywhere  else  than  in  Germany,  and  the  subject  being  really 
one  of  vast  consequence  to  the  medical  jurist,  a  full  abstract  of 
these  inquiries  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  English  reader. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  this  property  of  arsenic  was  brought 
under  public  notice  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
in  the  course  of  the  trial  of  the  widow  of  a  certain  state-councillor, 
Ursinus  of  Berlin.  Some  time  before  that  Dr  Welper^  then 
medical  inspector  in  the  Prussian  capital,  having  remarked  tbnt 
the  body  of  a  person  poisoned  with  arsenic  remained  quite  fresih 
for  a  whole  week  in  summer,  he  attended  carefully  to  the  sub* 
ject  at  every  opportunity,  and  invariably,  he  says,  found  that 
the  body  resisted  putrefaction.  Not  long  after  making  this  re- 
mark, he  was  concerned  in  1803,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  in  the 
investigations  with  regard  to  the  case  of  the  widow  Ursinua. 
This  lady  having  been  discovered  in  an  attempt  to  poison  her 
servant,  suspicions  arose  regarding  the  previous  sudden  death 
of  three  persojis  in  her  family,  her  husband,  a  young  officer 
who  had  carried  on  an  amour  with  her,  and  an  aunt  from 
whom  she  derived  an  inheritance.    They  had  all  died  in  roys- 

*  Quant.  Medicince  Porenses,  20G. 

-f-  Jaeger^  de  Effectibui  Arsenici,  p.  47* 

X  Magtzin  fur  die  getammtc  Heilkunde,  ix.  485. 
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teristic  and  delicate  have  been  used  by  medical  jurists.     These 
will  now  be  shortly  mentioned. 

1.  Lime-Water  throws  down  the  peroxide  of  mercury  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  yellow  powder.  The  precipitate  first  thrown 
down  is  lemon-yelloWy  an  additional  quantity  of  the  test  gives 
it  a  reddish-yellow  tint,  and  a  still  larger  quantity  restores  the 
lemon  yellow.  This  test  is  very  characteristic,  but  not  so  de- 
licate as  those  already  mentioned. — 2.  Caustic  Potass  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect  as  lime-water,  except  that  the  tint  of  the 
precipitate  is  always  yellow.  It  is  not  more  delicate  than  lime- 
water. — 3.  Caustic  Ammonia  causes  a  fine,  white,  flocculent 
precipitate,  which  is  a  triple  compound  of  ammonia,  chlorine, 
and  mercury.  It  is  a  very  delicate  test ;  but  ammonia  likewise 
causes  a  white  precipitate  in  other  metallic  solutions. — 4.  Car^ 
honate  of  Potass  causes  a  brick-red  precipitate,  by  virtue  of  a 
double  decomposition,  the  precipitate  being  carbonate  of  mercury. 
—6.  The  Ferro-^anate  of  Potass  causes  at  first  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, the  ferro-cyanate  of  mercury.  The  precipitate  be- 
comes slowly  yellowish,  and  at  length  pale  blue,  owing,  it  is 
believed,  to  the  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  with  the 
corrosive  sublimate. — 6.  A  polished  Plate  of  Copper  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  becomes  in  a  few  seconds 
tarnished  and  brownish ;  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  a 
grayish- white  powder  is  formed  on  its  surface.  This  powder, 
according  to  Orfila  *,  is  a  mixture  of  calomel,  mercury,  and  a 
copper  amalgam.  If  it  is  wiped  off,  and  the  plate  is  then  rub- 
bed briskly  where  tarnished,  it  assumes  a  white  argentine  ap* 
pearancc. — 7.  A  little  mercury  put  into  a  solution  of  corrosive 
aublimate  is  instantly  tarnished  on  the  surface  ;  the  solution  in 
a  few  seconds  becomes  turbid,  a  heavy  grayish  precipitate  is 
formed,  and  in  no  long  time  with  the  aid  of  agitation  the 
whole  corrosive  sublimate  is  removed  from  the  solution.  The 
powdery  precipitate  is  a  mixture  of  finely  divided  mercury  and 
calomel ;  the  former  being  derived  from  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury, and  the  latter  produced  by  the  corrosive  sublimate  unit- 
in)(  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  metal  to  form  the  protochlo- 
rid(*.— H.  A  solution  of  Albumen  causes  a  white  precipitate, 
which  In  soluble  in  a  considerable  excess  of  the  reagent.     The 

•  Toxicologie  G^enle,  i.  241. 
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A  similar  set  of  facts  was  again  brought  before  the  public 
between  1809  and  1811,  during  the  criminal  proceedings  in  a 
case  like  that  of  the  widow  Ursinus,  tried  first  at  Bayreuth  and 
afterwards  by  appeal  at  Munich.  A  lady  near  Bayreuth  died 
of  five  days^  illness,  under  symptoms  of  violent  general  irritation 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Some  months  afterwards  a  variety  of 
circumstances  having  raised  a  suspicion  that  she  had  been  fou 
soned  by  her  maid,  a  judicial  investigation  was  set  on  foot,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  same  woman  came  under 
suspicion  of  having  also  previously  poisoned  another  lady  and 
a  gentleman  with  whom  she  had  been  successively  in  service. 
The  bodies  of  the  three  people  were  accordingly  disinterred,  one 
of  them  five  months,  another  six  months,  and  the  third  fourteen 
months  after  death.  In  all  of  them  the  external  parts  were  not 
properly  speaking  putrid,  but  hard,  cheesy,  or  adipocirous ;  in 
the  two  last  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  so  entire  as  to  al« 
low  of  their  being  tied,  taken  out,  cut  up,  and  handled ;  and  in 
one  a  sloughy  spot  was  found  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus.  Arse- 
nic was  detected  in  two  of  the  bodies  by  Rose's  process  of  analy- 
sis *. 

The  last  example  to  the  same  effect  which  will  be  mentioned 
is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all,  because  it  was  the  result 
of  an  express  experiment  on  the  human  subject.  J)r  Kelch  of 
Konigsberg  buried  the  internal  organs  of  a  man  who  had  died 
of  arsenic,  and  whose  body  had  remained  without  burial  till  the 
external  parts  had  begun  to  decay  ;  and  on  examining  the  sto. 
mach  and  intestines  five  months  after,  he  found  that  the  hamper 
in  which  they  were  contained  was  very  rotten ;  but  that  ^^  they 
had  a  peculiar  smell,  quite  different  from  that  of  putrid  bowels, 
were  not  yet  acted  on  by  putrefaction,  but  as  fresh  as  when 
first  taken  from  the  body,  and  might  have  served  to  make 
preparations.  They  had  lost  nothing  of  their  colour,  glimmer, 
or  firmness.  The  inflamed  spots  on  the  stomach  had  not  dis« 
appeared ;  and  the  small  intestines  also  showed  in  some  places 
tlie  inflammatory  redness  unaltered  -f-.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  girl  Warden,  which  has  been  several  times 

*  Bachmann,  Einige  auscrlesene  gcrichtlich-mecliKinische  mbbaodlungcn,   von 
Schmidt,  Bachmann,  und  Kuiilinger.     Nurnberg,  1813. 
-f*  Httfeland's  Journal,  xix.  iv.  11,  and  xxii  i.  166. 
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change  at  once,  others  not  for  some  hours,  others  not  for  days^ 
and  only  when  aided  by  a  temperature  approadung  that  of 
ebullition  *.  For  example,  a  strong  infusion  of  tea,  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  a  few  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  becomes  im* 
mediately  muddy,  and  an  insoluble  cloud  separates  in  half  an 
hour.  But  the  remaining  fluid  slowly  becomes  muddy  agaiD, 
and  in  eight  days  a  considerable  precipitate  is  formed.  Both 
precipitates  contain  mercury ;  the  former,  I  find,  contains  81 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  an  infusion  of  galls  in  like  cir- 
cumstances does  not  become  muddy  for  six  or  seven  hours.  A 
solution  of  sugar  does  not  undergo  any  change  after  being  misl- 
ed with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  for  months  at  the  of^ 
diuary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Taddei  of  Florence  have  fiur- 
ther  shown,  that  the  property  of  decomposing  corrosive  subli* 
mate  is  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  one  of  the  vege- 
table solids,  gluten.  If  the  salt  in  solution  is  properly  mixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  gluten  of  wheat,  that  is,  about  four 
times  its  weight,  the  water  will  be  found  no  longer  to  contain 
any  mercury,  while  the  gluten  becomes  whitish,  brittle,  hard; 
and  not  prone  to  putrefaction.  A  ternary  compound  is  formed, 
the  protochloride  of  gluten  f .  This  change  is  effected  with  ra- 
pidity. 

The  researches  of  BerthoUet  ^,  lately  repeated  and  extended 
by  Professor  Orfila  §,  have  also  shown  that  the  same  property  is 
possessed  by  most  animal  fluids  and  solids.  Among  the  solu- 
ble animal  principles,  albumen,  casein,  osmazome,  and  gelatin 
possess  it  in  a  high  degree,  but  above  all  albumen,  the  action 
of  which  has  been  examined  with  some  care,  as  it  supplies  the 
physician  with  the  most  convenient  and  effectual  antidote  against 
the  effects  of  the  poison. 

If  a  solution  of  albumen,  for  example  that  procured  by  beat- 
ing white  of  eggs  in  water,  is  dropped  by  degrees  into  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  white,  flaky  precipitate  is  immediately 
thrown  down«  which  when  separated  and  dried  forms  homy 

•  Orfila,  Toxic  G6n.  i.  243. 

-f  Taddei,  Recherches  sur  un  nouvel  Antidote  contre  le  subl.  conosif. 

t  BerthoUctf  sur  la  Causticity  des  sels  Metalliquet.     M^m.  de  TAcad.  1780. 

§  Toxic  Gen.  i.  245. 
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tic  on  the  stomach  at  least,  perhaps  on  the  intestines  also ;  while 
the  rest  of  the  body  may  decay  in  the  usual  manner.  This  is  very 
well  shown  in  a  case  examined  by  Dr  Borges^  medical  inspector 
at  Minden,  fourteen  weeks  after  death.  The  stomach  and  intea* 
tines  were  firm,  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  and  contained  evident 
crumbs  of  bread,  while  all  the  other  organs  in  the  belly  were  pul- 
py, and  the  external  parts  adipocirous  *,  It  is  also  equally  well 
exemplified  in  a  case  that  happened  at  Chemnitz  so  early  as 
1726,  and  which  was  examined  five  weeks  after  burial.  The 
skin  was  every  where  very  putrid,  but  the  stomach  and  intes* 
tines  were  perfectly  fresh  -f-.  In  the  case  of  Warden  the  ap» 
pearances  were  precisely  the  same.  Three  weeks  after  burial 
the  Dundee  inspectors  found  the  external  parts  much  decayed^ 
and  three  weeks  later  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  found 
by  myself  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  preservation.  A  striking 
experiment  performed  by  Dr  Barges  on  a  rabbit  will  likewiae 
illustrate  admirably  the  fact  now  under  consideration.  The 
rabbit  was  killed  in  less  than  a  day  with  ten  grains  of  arsenic, 
and  its  body  was  buried  for  thirteen  months  in  a  moist  place 
under  the  eaves  of  a  house.  At  the  end  of  this  period  it  was 
found,  that  *^  the  skin,  muscles,  cellular  tissue,  ligaments,  and 
all  the  viscera,  except  the  alimentary  canal,  had  disappeared^ 
without  leaving  a  trace;  but  the  alimentary  canal  from  the 
throat  to  the  anus,  along  with  the  hair  and  the  bare  bones,  wat 
quite  entire  {/and  sick  voUig  unvereehrt  vor  J.*") 

In  all  of  these  cases  arsenic  was  found  in  the  body.  In  the 
rabbit  experimented  on  by  Dr  Borges,  above  five  grains  of  ar- 
senic were  separated  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  sublimate. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  arsenic  is  all  or  nearly  all  dis- 
charged by  vomiting,  not  only  the  body  generally,  but  likewise 
even  the  stomach  and  intestines,  may  follow  the  usual  course  of 
decay.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  the  child  formerly  quoted, 
where  the  body  putrefied  in  the  usual  manner,  only  four  graina 
and  a-half  of  arsenic  had  been  taken ;  and  as  it  was  swallowed 
in  a  state  of  solution  and  caused  violent  vomiting,  it  must  have 

•  Kopp't  Jtihrbuch,  u  22G. 

-f*  BemVi  Bcitrage  zur  gcrichtlichcn  Arzneikunile,  i?.  219. 
X  Ueber  cine  Vergiflung  durch  wettMD  Anenic  in  RmtVt  MagAxin  fbr  die  ge« 
•ammte  Heilkundci  v.  01. 


Bfihesoieof 
flffihe  hodjr  lAcr 

h  mmat  be 
wiBwKaeoom  fiir  aD  the 
povcn  of  MwaaCm     Aad 
knr  ^  vhafe  bodf 

It  it  iwprfiHr  to  ascribe  Ais  preMrratni  to  the  an- 
fiicptie  pover  of  the  sekhc  dilTuaed  tfaioii^hoiit  the  bod^  in 
iheUood;  the qoaiititjdieic^aa was fiiOMrlj sees, bengalmoot 
BSSinwuiriilj!  sBuIL  CoDseqiKBdj,  if  the  preacrratioB  of  the 
hodiei  is  not  occasioned  bj  some  accidental  coDatenl  cause,  (a 
aode  of  aoooonftiDg  fiir  the  phcnospcna  whidi  is  haidly  adnus- 
wStAtj)  this  jiropeity  of  arsenic  most  depend  on  its  causing  by 
sone  operation  on  the  living  body  a  dif{ia«it  disposition  and 
affinity  among  the  ultimate  dements  of  organised  matter,  and  so 
diering  the  operation  of  physical  lavs  on  it.  There  appears 
BO  soond  reason  for  rejecting  this  supposition,  especiaUy  as  it 
is  necessary  to  admit  an  analogous  change  of  affinities  as  the  on- 
ly mode  of  accounting  for  a  still  more  incomprehensible  though 
better  established  yioUtion  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature, — 
Ae  spontaneous  combustion,  or  more  properiy  speaking  the  pte- 
tamatural  oombustilHlity  of  the  human  body. 

The  finUowing  judicious  observations  by  Harles  on  this  sub- 
ject are  worthy  of  attention : — **  In  regard,^  says  be,  *^  to  this 
singular  property  of  arsenic,  now  no  longer  doubtful,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  certain  circumstances  will  limit  or  impair 
it,  while  others  will  fiivour  or  increase  it  ;^-circumstances,  for 
example,  connected  with  the  soil  of  the  burying-ground,  or  the 

*  Edin.  Mc(L  and  Surg.  Jounial,  xTiii.  172. 
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air  of  the  vaults  where  the  bodies  are  deposited.  Different  soils 
and  different  conditions  of  the  air  will  materially  affect  the  de^ 
composition  of  all  bodies  indiscriminately,  and  will  therefore 
affect  likewise  the  antiseptic  properties  of  arsenic.  For  it  would 
be  absurd  to  ascribe  to  arsenic  the  power  of  preventing  putre- 
faction in  all  circumstances  whatsoever, — a  power  which  those 
who  make  use  of  it  for  preserving  skins  know  very  well  it  does 
not  possess,  and  a  power  possessed  by  no  antiseptic  whatevert 
not  even  by  alcohol  ♦." 

Whatever  credit  is  given  to  the  opinion  of  the  German  medi* 
cal  jurists  in  favour  of  the  preservative  power  of  arsenic,  the 
English  medical  jurist  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
in  many  instances  the  body  in  this  kind  of  poisoning  has  been 
found  long  after  death  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  to  admit  of  an 
accurate  medico-legal  inspection  and  a  successful  chemical  ana- 
lysis. In  one  of  his  cases  Dr  Bachmann  detected  arsenic  in  the 
stomach  fourteen  months  after  interment;  and  Dr  fiorges  had 
no  difficulty  in  detecting  it  in  an  animal  after  thirteen  months. 

Under  the  head  of  the  diseased  appearances  left  by  arsenic 
in  the  dead  body,  every  change  of  structure  has  now  been  de- 
scribed which  has  been  mentioned  by  authors  and  supported  by 
trust- worthy  statements.  Another  set  of  appearances,  howeveri 
may  still  be  noticed ;  but  they  are  here  separated  from  the  rest, 
because  the  author  who  notices  them  has  not  hitherto  been  sup« 
ported  in  the  statement  by  any  direct  facts  of  his  own,  or  by  the 
observations  of  others.  In  an  elaborate  essay  on  a  case  of  poi- 
soning by  Professor  Seller  of  Wittemberg,  it  is  said  in  general 
terms  that  arsenic  may  cause  gorging  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
effusion  of  scrum  into  the  ventricles,  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
and  even  extravasation  of  blood  "t"*  I  have  not  seen  any  confir* 
mation  of  this  remark  in  the  records  of  medical  jurisprudence, 
except  in  regard  to  turgescence  of  vessels,  which  I  have  myself 
witnessed. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  notice  lividity  of  the  skin  among 
the  signs  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  except  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  reminding  the  medical  jurist,  that,  although  it  has  been 
sometimes  much  relied  on  as  a  sign  of  death  from  arsenic,  it  is 

*  De  usu  Arscnid,  164. 
-f  Knape  und  Hecker*t  Krilische  Jahrbucher^  ii.  ^6, 
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not  of  the  slightest  importance  as  a  sign  either  of  that  or  of  any 
other  kind  of  poisoning.     (See  p.  43.) 

A  few  remarks  will  now  be  required  relative  to  the  action  of 
arsenic  on  the  alimentary  canal  after  death.  The  object  of 
these  remarks  is  to  prepare  the  medical  inspector  for  investigat- 
ii^  attempts  to  impute  the  crime  of  poisoning  to  innocent  per- 
sons, by  introducing  arsenic  into  the  dead  body.  Such  attempts, 
according  to  Orfila,  have  been  made ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  actual  instance. 

The  action  of  arsenic  on  dead  intestine  has  been  fully  exa- 
mined by  the  last  mentioned  author.  If  it  is  introduced  into 
Ae  anus  immediately  after  death,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
twenty-four  hours,  the  mucous  membrane  in  contact  with  it  be* 
comes  of  a  lively  red  colour,  with  darker  interspersed  patches 
as  if  from  extravasation.  The  other  coats  are  natural;  and  so 
is  the  mucous  membrane,  itself  wherever  the  poison  does  not 
actually  touch  it.  Consequently  the  margin  of  the  coloration  is 
abrupt  and  well-defined.  When  the  arsenic  is  not  introduced 
tin  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  part  to  which  it  is  ac- 
toally  applied  presents  dark  patches,  while  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
brane is  quite  healthy  *, 

The  appearance  of  redness  in  the  former  case  is  probably  the 
result  of  lingering  vitality.  The  cause  of  the  dark  appearance 
in  the  latter  I  do  not  comprehend. 

When  arsenic  has  been  applied  during  life,  the  redness,  if  it 
has  had  time  to  begin  at  all,  extends  to  some  distance  from  the 
points  with  which  the  poison  has  been  in  contact,  and  passes  by 
degrees  into  the  healthy  colour  of  the  surrounding  membrane. 

On  reviewing  what  has  been  said  of  the  pathological  appear- 
ances caused  by  arsenic,  it  must  appear  that  the  medical  jiuist 
can  never  be  supplied  from  this  source  alone  with  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  cause  of  death.  But  in  some  circumstances  the 
evidence  may  amount  to  a  strong  probability  of  one  variety  or 
other  of  irritant  poisoning.  Mere  redness,  conjoined  or  not 
with  soflening  of  the  raucous  membrane,  may  justify  suspi- 
cion only.     But  if  there  should  be  found  in  the  body  of  a  per- 

•  Toxicologic  G^-n^ralc,  ii. 
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son  who  has  died  of  a  few  days^  ilbess,  redness,  bUck  war^ 
extravasation,  and  circumscribed  ulcers  of  the  villous  coat  c^ 
the  stomach,— effusion  of  blood  or  bloody  clots  among  the  con* 
tents  of  that  organ, — redness  of  the  intestines,  more  especially 
redness  and  ulceration  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  and  redness  of 
the  pharynx,  or  of  this  along  with  the  gullet ;  the  proof  of 
poisoning  with  some  irritant  will  amount  to  a  strong  presump- 
tion. At  least  it  is  difficult  to  mention  any  natural  disease  which 
could  produce  in  so  short  a  time  such  a  conjunction  of  appear- 
ances  as  are  produced  by  arsenic  and  other  analogous  poisons. 

Section  IV. — Of  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning  with  Arsenic* 

It  was  formerly  proved  that  arsenic  acts  through  all  its  forma 
of  chemical  combination,  which  have  been  hitherto  tried,  and 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  their  solubility.  This  general  fact  is  con* 
formable  with  the  law  laid  down  as  to  the  influence  of  chemical 
changes  on  the  energy  of  poisons  which  enter  the  blood  (p.  90). 
We  arc  therefore  prepared  to  expect  that  every  supposed  cbe^ 
mical  antidote  will  prove  useless,  which  does  not  render  the 
arsenic  insoluble  not  onlv  in  water,  but  likewise  in  the  contents 
and  secretions  of  the  stomach.  Now  no  compound  of  the  kind  ii 
known  which  can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  other  substances  on 
oxide  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach.  The  arseuites,  which  are  inso* 
luble  in  water,  are  all  sufficiently  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  sto- 
mach to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  th^ 
poison  into  the  blood  to  prove  fatal.  Hence  the  absolute  inutU 
lity  of  vinegar,  sugar,  butter,  and  other  oily  substances,  lime- 
water,  bitter  decoctions,  and  many  other  antidotes  once  vaunted, 
and  now  justly  forgotten. 

The  sulphuret  of  potass  or  liver  of  sulphur  maintained  its 
place  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the  list.  But  the  experi* 
ments  of  Renault  on  the  counter-poisons  of  arsenic,  and  the  later 
researches  of  Orjila  have  shown  satisfactorily,  that  the  arsenical 
bulphuret  formed  by  solutions  of  the  liver  of  sulphur  is  nearly 
as  dangerous  as  the  oxide  of  arsenic  itself.  Uenault  found,  in- 
deed, that  a  solution  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas  impaired  the 
activity  of  a  solution  of  the  oxide ;  but  its  poisonous  agency  was 
by  no  means  destroyed  altogether,  obviously  because  the  sul- 
phuret formed  is  not  insoluble   in   the  gastric  fluids.      Sol- 
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same  remarks  apply  to  this  substance  as  to  magnesia.  Being  an 
inert  substance,  totally  destitute  of  chemical  action  on  arsenic, 
it  cannot  materially  impair  the  operation  of  the  poison  on  tb^ 
economy  ;  and  accordingly,  as  was  formerly  stated  (p.  213),  Or* 
JUa^  who  has  examined  the  pretensions  of  this  antidote  at  great 
length,  found  it  to  have  no  sensible  power  in  preventing  the  ac- 
tion of  arsenic  on  animals  *. 

So  much  for  the  chemical  antidotes  for  arsenic.  If  no  such 
antidote  really  has  existence,  much  less  are  we  acquainted  with 
any  belonging  to  the  rarer  class  of  counter-poisons  which  ope- 
rate by  exciting  a  counter-action  on  the  system. 

A  good  deal,  however,  may  be  done  by  general  medical  treat- 
ment to  improve  the  chance  of  recovery.  If  vomiting  should 
be  delayed,  as  often  happens,  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  advan- 
tage ought  to  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  administer  an 
emetic  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  the  view  of  withdrawing 
the  powder  in  mass  before  it  is  diffused  over  the  stomach  ;  and 
for  the  same  purpose  milk  should  be  drunk  liberally  both  be- 
fore and  after  vomiting  has  begun,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  best 
substance  for  enveloping  the  powder,  and  so  procuring  its  dis- 
charge. The  patient  should  never  be  allowed  to  exhaust  hia 
strength  in  retching,  without  some  milk  or  other  fluid  in  hit 
stomach  to  act  on.  The  stomach-pump,  although  it  has  been 
applied  to  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  does  not  seem  to 
possess  any  advantage  whatever  over  the  natural  efforts  of  na- 
ture, if  seconded  by  copious  draughts  of  liquids.  Even  emetics 
are  unnecessary,  when  vomiting  has  commenced  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  the  poison.  When  milk  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity cannot  be  procured,  strong  farinaceous  decoctions  will  pro- 
bably prove  useful. 

Supposing  the  poison  to  have  been  removed  from  the  sto- 
mach, or  that  the  patient  has  been  put  on  the  course  which  ap- 
pears best  fitted  to  accomplish  that  end, — two  indications  of 
cure  remain  to  be  fulfilled,  namely  to  allay  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  support  the  system  un- 
der that  extraordinary  depression  which  it  undergoes  in  the  ge- 
nerality of  cases.  Were  it  not  for  the  latter  of  these  objects 
the  treatment  would  be  both  obvious  and  frequently  successful. 

•  Toxicol.  Gen.  L  429. 
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Nereitbekss,  it  is  certain  that  in  a  fev  ercn  rerj  ^^rated 
the  purest  and  most  T^otoos  antiphlogistic  treatment  has 
been  resorted  to  with  success.  Dr  Rogefs  patient,  whose  case 
mm  formerly  reforred  to  for  another  purpose,  seems  to  haTe 
been  sared  bjr  renesection ;  and  at  all  erents,  the  amelioration 
efected  was  unequirocaL  In  the  Medical  Repository  there  is 
another  good  example  of  the  beneficial  ejects  of  Mood-letting 
csrried  eren  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Roget'^s  case  * ;  and  in 
the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  -f-  a  third  instance  will  be 
fimnd,  which  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours  assumed  the  form 
of  pure  gastritis  and  was  treated  as  such  with  success- 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  material  advantage  will  be  de- 
rired  from  topical  Mood-letting,  at  least  in  the  early  stage,  be- 
cause if  depletion  is  to  be  of  use  at  all,  it  must  be  carried  at 
once  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  is  possible  to  attain  by  local 
eracuants.  Blisters  on  the  abdomen  will  prove  useful  auxilia- 
ries in  the  advanced  stage. 

Opium  in  repeated  doses  will  without  doubt  prove  useful, 
when  the  poison  has  been  removed,  and  the  inflammation  sub- 
dued by  blood-letting.  And  I  conceive  that  to  the  form  of 
gastritis,  as  caused  by  arsenic,  may  be  applied  a  variety  of  treat- 
ment by  anodynes,  which  has  of  late  been  a  good  deal  used 
in  acute  inflammations  generally, — the  free  administration  of 
opium  immediately  after  copious  depletion.  For  the  safe  em- 
ployment of  this  method,  however,  it  is  essential  that  the  ar- 
senic be  completely  removed  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
And  from  the  results  of  many  cases  there  must  always  be 
great  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  before  the  treatment  can  be 
with  propriety  resorted  to,  the  patient's  strength  will  be  ex- 
haiutcd. 

The  use  of  laxatives  is  ])articularly  required  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  is  tenesmus  instead  of  diarrha^a,  or  where,  in  the 

^  Lond.  Med.  l<ciH>iitory,  ix.  4bti.  f  Med.  and  i'hy:>.  Journal,  xxix. 
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Utter  stages,  diarrhoea  is  succeeded  by  constipation ;  and  cas- 
tor oil  is  the  laxative  generally  preferred.  While  diarrhoea 
is  present  and  the  evacuations  are  profuse  or  the  intestines  have 
been  thoroughly  emptied,  laxatives  arc  unnecessary  or  even 
hurtful ;  but  emollient  clysters  are  advisable.  When  the  ano- 
dyne system  of  treatment  is  resorted  to,  the  opium  may  be  given 
in  the  form  of  enema,  or  rather  as  a  suppository.  In  short,  so 
far  as  regards  the  intestinal  affection,  the  treatment  of  the  acute 
stage  of  dysentery  is  to  be  enforced. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  practice  to  be  pursued  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  when  convalescence  has 
begun.  The  principal  object  is  to  support  the  system  by  mild 
nourishment,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  stimulant  diet  of  every 
kind,  but  especially  spirituous  and  vinous  liquors.  Whatever 
may  be  the  difference  of  results  obtained  with  the  antiphlogis- 
tic mode  of  cure,  the  opposite  system  has  been  invariably  detri- 
mental. 

The  treatment  of  the  nervous  and  dyspeptic  affections,  which 
may  supervene  after  the  symptoms  of  local  inflammation  have 
ceased,  is  not  a  fit  object  of  review  in  this  work,  as  it  would 
lead  to  great  details. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  MERCUaY. 

The  next  genus  of  the  Metallic  Poisons  includes  the  prepa- 
rations of  Mercury.  Some  of  these  are  hardly  less  important 
than  the  arsenical  compounds.  They  act  with  equal  energy, 
produce  the  same  violent  symptoms,  and  cause  death  with  the 
same  rapidity.  They  have  therefore  been  often  given  with  a 
criminal  intent ;  and  have  thus  become  the  subject  of  inquiry 
upon  trials.  In  another  respect,  too,  they  claim  the  regard  of 
the  medical  jurist :  Their  effects  on  the  body,  when  insidious- 
ly introduced  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  in  which  mercury  is 
uaed,  form  a  branch  of  that  department  of  medical  police,  which 
treats  of  the  influence  of  trades  on  the  health. 

Section  I. — Of  the  Chemical  History  and  Testa  for  the 

preparations  of  Mercury. 

Mercury  is  a  fluid  metal,  exceedingly  brilliant,  of  a  silver- 
white  colour,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  13.568. 

When  heated  to  about  660^  F.  it  sublimes,  and  on  cooling 
it  condenses  unchanged.  If  this  experiment  is  made  in  a  small 
glass  tube,  the  metal  forms  a  white  ring  of  brilliant  globules, 
which  may  be  made  to  coalesce  into  a  single  large  one.  In 
this  way  its  physical  properties  may  be  recognized,  though  the 
quantity  is  exceedingly  minute. 

Two  oxides  of  this  metal,  a  protoxide  and  peroxide,  exist  in 
combination  with  acids.  A  bluish-gray  or  grayish-black  pow. 
der  is  separated  from  the  salts  of  the  protoxide  by  the  fixed  al- 
kalis. But  many  chemists  regard  this  as  a  mere  mixture  of 
metallic,  mercury  with  the  peroxide.  The  peroxide  has  an 
orange-red  colour,  and  is  the  common  red  precipitate  of  the 
apothecary.  Mercury  unites  with  sulphur  in  two  proportions. 
The  protosulphuret,  which  is  black,  is  formed  from  the  salts  of 
the  protoxide  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  The  bi- 
aulphuret  is  the  well  known  pigment,  cinnabar  or  vermilion. 
Mercury  likewise  unites  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions,  form- 
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ing  an  insoluble  protochloride  and  a  soluble  bichloride,  the 
former  calomel,  the  latter  corrosive  sublimate.  It  likewise  unites 
with  cyanogen.  Mercury  also  unites  in  the  state  of  protoxide 
and  peroxide  with  the  acids.  Several  compound  salts  are  known 
to  the  chemist,  but  few  occur  in  commerce  or  the  arts. 

Among  the  compounds  resulting  from  the  action  of  this  me- 
tal with  other  substances,  those  which  require  notice  in  a  toxi- 
cological  treatise  are  the  following  : — 1.  The  peroxide  or  Red 
Precipitate ;  2.  I'he  bisulphuret  or  Vermilion ;  3.  The  proto- 
chloride or  Calomel;  4.  The  bichloride  or  Corrosive  Suhlu 
mate ;  5.  The  sub-bisulphate  er  Turhith  Mineral ;  and  6.  The 
Cyanide  or  Prussiate  of  Mercury.  Its  other  compounds  are 
of  little  consequence  to  the  toxicologist. 

'i.  Of  the  Red  Precipitate. 

The  Red  Precipitate,  when  well  prepared,  is  in  the  form  rf 
small,  brilliant,  heavy  scales  of  a  scarlet  or  orange  colour.  It 
consists  of  100  mercury  and  8  oxygen.     It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  substances  by  the 
action  of  heat.  If  a  little  of  it  is  heated  in  a  small  glass  tube, 
metallic  globules  are  sublimed,  and  oxygen  gas  is  disengaged. 
The  escape  of  oxygen  may  be  ascertained  by  plunging  to  the 
bottom  a  small  bit  of  burning  wood,  when  the  combustion  will 
be  observed  to  be  enlivened. 

2.  Of  Cinnabar. 

Cinnabar  or  Vermilion,  the  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  usually 
exists  in  the  arts  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  heavy,  red  powder,  of  • 
peculiar  tint,  which  is  termed  from  this  substance  vermilion-ied. 
In  mass  its  structure  is  coarsely-fibrous,  and  its  colour  reddish* 
brown  ;  and  it  has  some  lustre.  When  thrown  down  by  sulphu- 
retted-hydrogen, or  the  alkaline  hydrosulphates,  it  forms  a  blade 
powder,  which  acquires  a  red  tint  by  being  sublimed.  It  is  C(na. 
posed' of  100  metal  and  16  sulphur. 

It  is  distinguished  from  other  substances  by  the  operation  of 
heat,  and  by  the  effects  of  reduction  with  potass.  Heated  alone 
in  a  tube  it  sublimes  without  change.  Its  colour,  indeed,  which 
is  fugacious  under  heat,  unless  particular  manipulations  are  used, 
beeomes  dark^  and  dingy  ;  but  its  lustre  and  crystalline  texture 
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If  is  fohble  in  2000  parti  of  vater.  lad  k»  an  aoid  tarte. 

If  may  be  kaova  br  tke  eftcts  of  keat.  Wken  keated  in  a 
take,  ^ofanles  of  bwjuu  i  are  subfiaKd,  and  at  tke  same  time 
aalpbunma  acid  ga§  i»  Aicngagcdy  ag  attj  be  aacrftaJned  fagrtke 
■adL  But  a  better  netkod  of  purinp  ike  existence  of  su^Q. 
fie  acid  in  it  is  to  expose  it  to  tke  action  of  a  eolation  of  caustic 
potass :  Tke  potan  sepaiates  fiom  it  tke  brownisb-Tellow  perox- 
ide, and  appropriates  tke  snlpbiirie  acid,  vkidi  mar  be  fimnd 
in  tke  solution  bjr  acidulating  witk  nitric  acid»  and  tken  adding 
kjrdrocblorate  of  baryta,  vbcn  a  keiTj,  snov.wkite  precipitate 
winfi]rai,nanielj,  tke  nilpbate  of  baryta.  Tke  nitric  acid  used 
in  tbis  process  most  be  quite  pore,  and  free  from  solphiiric 
wkich  tbe  acid  of  conunerce  usoaOj  contains. 


4.  OfCalcmeL 

Calomel,  (muriate,  mild  muriate,  protochloride  of  mercury,) 
is  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  pow. 
der,  having  a  faint  yellowish-white  colour,  and  no  taste  or  smell. 
In  mass  it  forms  compact,  fibrous,  translucent,  shining  cakes,  of 
great  density.     It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  is  distinguished  by  the  effects  of  heat  and  those  of  the  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potass.  Heated  in  a  tube  it  sublimes  unchanged, 
and  condenses  in  a  crystalline  or  crumbly  mass.  The  solution  of 
eatutic  potass,  as  well  as  the  other  caustic  alkalis,  turns  it  at  once 
black,  disengaging  the  protoxide  of  mercury  and  appropriating 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  presence  of  which  is  proved  by  neutraliz- 
ing the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  adding  nitrate  of  sil- 
rer,  when  a  heavy  white  precipitate  is  formed,  the  chloride  of 
silror.  In  applying  this  process,  care  must  be  taken  to  employ 
potass  quite  free  from  muriates  and  nitric  acid  free  from  muria- 
tic acid.    In  this  action  of  the  potass  some  water  is  decomposed^ 
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the  oxygen  of  which  unites  with  the  mercury,  and  tlie  hydrogen 
with  the  chlorine  to  form  hydrochloric  acid. 

5.  Of  Corrosive  Sublimate' 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  (oxymuriate,  corrosive  muriate,  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,)  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  mercurial 
poisons,  as  it  is  both  the  most  active  of  them,  and  that  which  is 
most  frequently  used  for  criminal  purposes.  It  is  commonly 
met  with  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  snow-white  powder,  or  of  small, 
broken  crystals,  or  in  white,  compact,  concave,  crystalline  cakes. 
It  readily  crystallizes,  and  the  common  form  of  the  crystals  is 
the  quadrangular  prism.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5.2.  Its  taste 
is  strongly  styptic,  metallic,  acrid,  and  persistent ;  and  its  dust 
powerfully  irritates  the  nostrils.  It  is  soluble,  according  to 
Thenard,  in  20,  according  to  Orfila,  in  11  parts  of  temperate 
water,  and  in  thrice  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Its  solution 
faintly  reddens  litmus.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in 
water,  boiling  alcohol  dissolving  its  own  weight,  and  retaining, 
when  it  cools,  a  fourth  part.  It  is  also  very  soluble  in  ether,  so 
that  ether  will  remove  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Corrosive 
sublimate  may  become  the  subject  of  a  medico-legal  analysis  in 
three  situations.  It  may  be  in  the  solid  form  ;  it  may  be  dis- 
solved in  water  along  with  other  mineral  substances  ;  and  it  may 
be  mixed  with  vegetable  and  animal  fluids  or  solids. 

Of  the  Testa  for  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  the  soUd  state. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  in  the  solid  state  is  distinguished  from 
other  substances  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  the  effects  of  the  so- 
lution of  caustic  potass.  Subjected  to  heat  alone  it  sublimes  in 
white  acrid  fumes,  and  if  the  experiment  is  made  in  a  little  tube^ 
it  condenses  again  unaltered  in  a  crystalline  cake.  Treated  with 
the  solution  of  caustic  potass,  it  becomes  yellow,  the  peroxide 
being  disengaged,  and  hydrochloric  acid  uniting  with  the  po« 
tass,  as  may  be  proved  by  nitrate  of  silver,  afler  neutralixatioii 
with  nitric  acid.  The  fine  yellow  colour  of  the  peroxide  which 
is  separated  in  this  process  distinguishes  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate from  calomel,  which  is  also  decomposed  by  the  potass 
solution,  but  yields  a  black  protoxide.  In  this  action  of  the 
potass  water  is  decomposed,  as  when  calomel  is  acted  on  by  the 
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game  agent.  Caustic  Soda  has  the  same  effect  Not  so  caustic 
ammonia.  Ammonia  blackens  calomel,  but  does  not  change  the 
colour  of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  it  forms  with  it  a  white  triple 
salt. 

The  process  here  described  is  the  best  and  simplest  method 
of  determining  chemically  the  nature  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
its  solid  state.  But  two  other  tests  may  also  be  mentioned,  as 
tbey  have  been  a  good  deal  used.  A  very  good  test  is  the  pro- 
cess of  reduction  with  potass,  by  which  globules  of  mercury  are 
sublimed,  and  a  chloride  of  potassium  left  in  the  flux,  as  may 
be  proved  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  solution  of 
the  flux  previously  neutralized  with  nitric  acid.  This  test  alone 
will  not  distinguish  corrosive  sublimate  from  calomel :  The  so- 
lubility of  the  former  must  also  be  taken  into  account. — Ano- 
ther very  elegant  test  is  the  solution  of  the  Protochloride  of 
Tin.  Corrosive  sublimate,  when  left  for  some  time  in  this  solu- 
tion, first  becomes  grayish-black,  and  in  no  long  time  its  place 
is  supplied  by  globules  of  mercury, — the  chlorine  being  entire- 
ly abstracted  by  the  protochloride  of  tin,  which  consequently 
passes  to  the  state  of  a  bichloride  *.  Calomel  is  similarly  af- 
fected. 

Of  the  Tests  Jot  Corrosive  Sublimate  in  a  state  of  Solution. 

Two  processes,  as  in  the  instance  of  arsenic,  may  here  also 
be  mentioned  for  the  detection  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  mine- 
ral solutions, — a  process  by  reduction,  and  a  process  by  liquid 
tests. 

Reduction  process. — In  order  to  procure  mercury  in  its  cha- 
racteristic metallic  state  from  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
the  following  plan  of  procedure  will  be  found  the  most  delicate 
and  convenient.  Add  to  the  solution  a  little  of  the  protochlo- 
ride of  tin,  which  will  be  seen  presently  to  be  a  liquid  reagent 
of  very  great  delicacy.  If  the  solution  is  not  darkened  there  is 
not  present  an  appreciable  quantity  of  mercury.  If  mercury  is 
present,  a  bluish-gray  or  grayish-black  precipitate  falls  down, 

*  In  this  view  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  the  action  of  the 
test,  both  the  corrosive  sublimate  and  the  salt  of  tin  arc  supposed  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  form  of  chlorides.  The  explanation  required  on  the  supposition  that  these  salts, 
when  dissolf ed,  Woomt  hydrochlorates  of  the  oxides,  as  many  chemifU  coooeiTe,  is 
obvious.  4 
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owing  to  the  chemical  action  already  particularixecL  AfVer 
ebullition,  this  precipitate  is  to  be  allowed  to  subside  first  in  a 
tall  glass  vessel  suited  to  the  quantity  of  the  solution,  and  after- 
wards in  the  small  glass  tube,  Fig  5,  the  superincumbent  fluid 
being  previously  decanted  ofi^  as  far  as  possible.  After  it  has 
subsided  in  the  tube,  the  remaining  fluid  is  withdrawn  with 
the  pipette,  Fig.  6,  water  is  poured  over  it,  and  withdrawn 
again  after  the  precipitate  has  subsided  a  third  time.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  tube  is  then  cut  ofi^  with  a  file,  and  the  moisture 
which  remains  is  driven  ofi^  with  a  gentle  heat.  When  this  ia 
accomplished,  the  powder,  which  is  nothing  else  than  metallic 
mercury,  sometimes  runs  into  globules.  If  it  does  not,  the  bit 
of  tube  is  to  be  broken  in  pieces  and  heated  in  the  tube.  Fig.  1, 
when  a  brilliant  ring  of  fine  globules  will  be  formed.  If  the 
globules  are  too  minute  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  tube 
is  to  be  cut  ofi^  with  the  file  close  to  the  ring ;  and  the  globules 
may  then  be  easily  made  to  coalesce  into  one  or  more  of  visible 
magnitude  by  scraping  the  inside  of  the  tube  with  the  point  of 
a  pen-knife. 

This  process  is  not  recommended  as  preferable  to  the  plan 
by  liquid  reagents  which  is  next  to  be  mentioned,  and  which  is 
both  more  easily  put  in  practice,  and  is  at  the  same  time  quite 
as  satisfactory.  It  is  related  chiefly  because  it  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  process  to  be  afterwards  proposed  for  detecting  mer- 
cury in  mixed  animal  or  vegetable  fluids. — It  will  be  remarked 
that  the  process  does  not  prove  with  what  acid  the  mercury  was 
combined  in  the  solution.  But  this  is  a  defect  of  very  little 
consequence ;  for  the  only  other  soluble  salts  of  mercury  ever 
met  with  in  the  arts,  namely,  the  nitrate,  acetate,  and  cyanide^ 
are  too  rare  to  be  the  source  of  any  material  fallacy ;  and  are 
besides  all  equally  poisonous  with  the  corrosive  sublimate. 

Process  by  Liquid  Tests.^^Tht  process  by  Liquid  Reagents 
consists  in  the  application  of  several  tests  to  separate  portions 
of  the  solution.  The  tests  which  appear  to  me  the  most  satis- 
factory are  the  four  following, — sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas,  hy- 
driodate  of  potass,  protochloride  of  tin,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

1.  StUphuretted-Hydragen  Gus  transmitted  in  a  stream 
through  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  causes  a  black  preci- 
pitate, the  sulphuret  of  mercury.     When  the  solution  is  not 
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▼ery  dilute,  the  gas  forms  a  whitish  or  yellowish  precipitate 
before  the  bkckening  commences, — an  effect  which,  according 
to  Pfaff,  distinguishes  the  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  mercury 
from  all  other  metals  that  are  thrown  down  black  from  their 
•olutions  by  sulphuretted-hydrogen  *.  Sulphuretted-hydrogen 
ii  a  very  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  mercury. 

This  test  is  not  alone  sufficient,  unless  reliance  be  placed  on 
Pfiiff  ^s  criterion,  which  is  rather  a  trivial  one  ;  for  sulphuretted* 
hydrogen  causes  a  black  precipitate  in  other  metallic  solutions, 
for  example,  in  solutions  of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  and  silver. 
In  mixed  organic  fluids  its  action  is  not  liable  to  be  prevented ; 
but  the  precipitate  formed  is  often  kept  intimately  suspended, 
for  example  io  milk. 

The  Hydriodate  of  Potass  causes  in  solutions  of  corrosive 
fuUimate  a  beautiful  pale  scarlet  precipitate,  which  rapidly 
deepens  in  tint  The  precipitate  is  the  iodide  of  mercury. 
This  is  a  test  of  very  great  delicacy  when  skilftilly  used. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  test, 
because  the  precipitate  is  very  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  hy« 
4riodate,  or  too  little,  because  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  a 
<^nsiderable  excess  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  action  of  the  hydriodate  of  potass  is  not  liable  to  any 
important  ambiguity  :  No  other  iodide  resembles  in  colour  the 
biniodide  of  mercury.  It  is  not  a  very  certain  test,  however, 
irhen  other  salts  exist  in  solution  along  with  the  corrosive  sub^ 
Umate.  Hydrochlorate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potass,  and  probably 
iJsp  other  neutral  salts  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  the  pre- 
Cfipitate,  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  even  considerably  diluted, 
gxidate  and  dissolve  the  mercury,  and  disengage  the  iodine 
which  colours  the  fluid  reddish-brown.  When  the  corrosive 
sublimate  is  dissolved  in  coloured  vegetable  infusions  or  animal 
9i|ids,  the  hydriodate  of  potass  cannot  be  relied  on,  the  colour 
sS  the  precipitate  being  altered,  as  in  infusion  of  galls,  or  the 
action  of  the  test  being  suspended  altogether,  as  by  milk. 
.  The  Protochlofide  of  Tin  causes  first  a  white  precipitate, 
whiph,  when  more  of  the  test  is  added»  gives  place  to  a  grayish- 
black  one.  In  very  diluted  solutions  the  colour  struck  is  gray- 
ish or  grayish-black  from  the  beginning.     The  chemical  action 

*  Kopp^  Jahrbuch  der  Staattanneikunde,  iv.  354. 
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here  is  peculiar.  The  white  powder  thrown  down  at  first 
is  the  protochloride  of  mercury ;  a  part  of  the  chlorine  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  having  been  abstracted  by  the  protochlo- 
ride o£  tin,  which  becomes  in  consequence  the  bichloride.  Oa 
more  of  the  test  being  added  these  changes  are  repeated,  the 
chlorine  is  removed  from  the  protochloride  of  mercury,  and  me- 
tallic mercury  falls  down.  This  test  is  one  of  very  great  deli- 
cacy. It  is  prepared  by  acting  on  tin  powder  with  strong  mu- 
riatic acid  aided  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  solution  must  be  kepi 
carefully  excluded  from  the  air.  The  Inchloride  of  tin  is  other- 
wise formed,  which  does  not  act  at  all  on  the  solution  of  coiw 
rosive  sublimate. 

The  protochloride  of  tin  is  not  liable  to  any  fallacy.  Nei^ 
ther  is  it  liable  to  be  suspended  in  its  action  by  the  co-existence 
of  other  saline  substances.  It  causes  precipitates  with  almost 
all  animal  and  most  vegetable  fluids.  But  when  corrosive  8ub*> 
limate  is  present,  even  in  very  small  proportion,  the  precipitate 
is  always  darker  than  when  no  mercurial  salt  exists  in  solution^ 
and  frequently  has  its  proper  grayish-black  tint  *.  This  pro- 
perty, as  will  presently  be  seen,  is  the  foundation  of  a  process 
for  the  detection  of  mercury  in  all  states  of  admixture  with  or- 
ganic matters. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  causes  a  heavy  white  precipitate^  the  chlot* 
ride  of  silver,  which  darkens  under  exposure  to  light  This  ia 
a  test  for  the  chlorine  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  but  not  for  the 
mercury,  and  is  a  necessary  addition  to  the  three  former  tests  ia 
order  to  determine  how  the  mercury  is  kept  in  solution.  It  acta 
with  very  great  delicacy. 

It  is  of  no  use,  however,  when  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid 
ia  present  either  free  or  combined  with  other  bases.  It  is  not  of 
use,  therefore,  in  animal  fluids  and  vegetable  infusions,  becauie 
very  many  of  them,  besides  organic  princi[des  which  form  while 
precipitates  with  this  test,  contain  a  sensible  proportion  of  hy- 
drochlorate  of  soda. 

Although  the  preceding  liquid  reagents  when  employed  con- 
junctly are  amply  sufficient  (or  determining  the  presence  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  a  fluid,  many  other  tests  hardly  less  charao- 

*  Lond.  Med.  Chtniig.  Tnuis. 
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teristic  and  delicate  have  been  used  by  medical  jurists.     These 
will  now  be  shortly  mentioned. 

1.  Lime-Water  throws  down  the  peroxide  of  mercury  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  yellow  powder.     The  precipitate  first  thrown 
down  is  lemon-yellow,  an  additional  quantity  of  the  test  gives 
it  a  reddish-yellow  tint,  and  a  still  larger  quantity  restores  the 
lemon  yellow.     This  test  is  very  characteristic,  but  not  so  de- 
licate as  those  already  mentioned. — 2.  Caustic  Potass  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect  as  lime-water,  except  that  the  tint  of  the 
precipitate  is  always  yellow.     It  is  not  more  delicate  than  lime- 
water. — 8.  Caustic  Ammonia  causes  a  fine,  white,  flocculent 
precipitate,  which  is  a  triple  compound  of  ammonia,  chlorine, 
and  mercury.     It  is  a  very  delicate  test ;  but  ammonia  likewise 
causes  a  white  precipitate  in  other  metallic  solutions. — 4.  Car^ 
hmate  of  Potass  causes  a  brick-red  precipitate,  by  virtue  of  a 
double  decomposition,  the  precipitate  being  carbonate  of  mercury. 
-—5.  The  Ferro-^anate  of  Potass  causes  at  first  a  white  pre- 
dpitate,  the  ferro-cyanate  of  mercury.     The  precipitate  be- 
comes slowly  yellowish,  and  at  length  pale  blue,  owing,  it  is 
believed,  to  the  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  with  the 
corrosive  sublimate. — 6.  A  polished  Plate  of  Copper  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  becomes  in  a  few  seconds 
tunished  and  brownish ;  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  a 
grayish* white  powder  is  formed  on  its  surface.     This  powder, 
according  to  Orfila  *,  is  a  mixture  of  calomel,  mercury,  and  a 
copper  amalgam.      If  it  is  wiped  off,  and  the  plate  is  then  rub- 
bed briskly  where  tarnished,  it  assumes  a  white  argentine  ap- 
pearance.— 7.  A  little  mercury  put  into  a  solution  of  corrosive 
gublimate  is  instantly  tarnished  on  the  surface  ;  the  solution  in 
a  few  seconds  becomes  turbid,  a  heavy  grayish  precipitate  is 
formedj  and  in  no  long  time  with  the  aid  of  agitation  the 
whole  corrosive  sublimate  is  removed  from  the  solution.     The 
powdery  precipitate  is  a  mixture  of  finely  divided  mercury  and 
calomel ;  the  former  being  derived  from  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury, and  the  latter  produced  by  the  corrosive  sublimate  unit- 
ing with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  metal  to  form  the  protochlo- 
ride. — 8.  A  solution  of  Albumen  causes  a  white  precipitate, 
which  is  soluble  in  a  considerable  excess  of  the  reagent.     The 

*  Toxicologie  G^nenle,  i.  241. 
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precipitate  is  a  compound  of  calomel  and  albumen, — a  chlo^ 
ride  of  albumen  and  mercury.  The  nature  of  this  compound, 
and  of  the  chemical  action  by  which  it  is  formed,  will  be  ex- 
amined presently. — ^9*  Lastly,  a  piece  of  Goldy  moistened 
with  the  solution,  and  placed  in  the  course  of  the  galvanic 
circle,  becomes  silvery  white,  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  an  amalgam.  The  simplest  way  of  applying  this  elegant 
test  is  to  put  a  drop  of  the  mercurial  solution  on  a  polished 
plate  of  gold,  and  then  to  touch  the  gold,  through  the  solution, 
with  the  point  of  a  small  iron-wire.  A  sufficient  galvanic  ac- 
tion is  excited  to  produce  an  amalgam  round  the  iron  point  in 
a  few  seconds.  This  elegant  test  was  proposed  by  Mr  Silvester, 
and  perfected  by  Dr  Paris  ♦. 

Of  the  Tests /or  Corrosive  Sublimate  wkefi  mia^ed  with  Orga^ 

nic  Fluids  and  Solids. 

The  process  for  detecting  corrosive  sublimate  in  mixtures  of 
organic  fluids  and  solids,  such  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
is  to  be  now  described.  But  some  remarks  are  previously  re- 
quired on  the  chemical  relations  subsisting  between  this  poison 
and  various  principles  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

These  relations  are  important  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view 
on  several  grounds.  On  the  one  hand,  the  chemical  changes 
which  corrosive  sublimate  undergoes  often  alter  so  much  the 
action  of  its  tests,  as  to  render  necessary  a  process  of  ana- 
lysis materially  different  from  any  hitherto  described.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  these  chemical  changes,  of  which  some  take 
place  rapidly,  others  slowly,  will  hinder  the  corrosive  sublimate, 
more  or  less  completely,  from  exerting  its  usual  operation  on 
the  animal  system  ;  so  that  it  may  thus  either  accidentally  fail 
to  act  as  intended,  or  be  checked  in  its  operation  by  antidotes 
administered  for  the  purpose. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  M.  BouUay^  that  various 
vegetable  fluids  possess  the  power  of  decomposing  corrosive  sub- 
limate, a  part  of  its  chlorine  being  set  free,  while  the  proto- 
chloride  of  mercury  unites  with  the  vegetable  matter  to  form 
an  insoluble  ternary  compound.     Some  infusions  produce  this 

*  Medical  JurispruUeoce,  ii.  208. 
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change  at  onee,  oliien  notfcrioMt  boon,  ndicn  nocfiir  d^s^ 
and  onlj  when  aided  bj  a  fempctatiiTe  afipmatlriBg  that  of 
abnBhion*.  For  eiaiiiple,aatnii^iiifiiaoo  of  tea,  mixed  witk 
a  aohitioii  of  a  few  graiBs  of  oorrodTe  sublimate,  becomes  im* 
mediately  muddy,  and  an  insolidiie  cloud  separates  in  half  an 
hour.  But  the  remaining  fluid  slowly  becomes  mnddy  again, 
aad  in  right  days  a  consideraUe  ptecipitate  is  fSofnued.  Both 
pnecipitates  contain  mercury ;  the  fonner,  I  find,  contains  81 
per  cent.  On  the  other  himd,  an  infusion  of  galls  in  like  dr- 
ounstanoes  does  not  become  muddy  for  six  or  seren  hours.  A 
acAution  of  sugar  does  not  undergo  any  change  after  bring  mix- 
ed with  a  solution  of  cxnrosiTe  suUimate  for  months  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  the  atnuMphere. 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Taddei  of  Florence  have  bi-- 
iher  shown,  that  the  property  of  decomposing  corrosive  subli- 
mate is  possessed  in  an  eminent  d^ree  by  one  of  the  v^e- 
laUe  solids,  gluten.  If  the  salt  in  sdution  is  pn^perly  mixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  gluten  of  wheat,  that  is,  about  four 
times  its  wright,  the  water  will  be  found  no  longer  to  contain 
any  mercury,  while  the  gluten  becomes  whitish,  brittle,  hard, 
and  not  prone  to  putrefiu;tion.  A  ternary  compound  is  formed, 
the  protochloride  of  gluten  -f-.  This  change  is  effected  with  ra- 
pidity. 

The  researches  of  BerthoUet  ^,  lately  repeated  and  extended 
by  Professor  Orfila  §,  have  also  shown  that  the  same  property  is 
possessed  by  most  animal  fluids  and  solids.  Among  the  solu- 
ble animal  prindples,  albumen,  casein,  osmazome,  and  gelatin 
possess  it  in  a  high  degree,  but  above  all  albumen,  the  action 
of  which  has  been  examined  with  some  care,  as  it  supplies  the 
physician  with  the  most  convenient  and  effectual  antidote  against 
the  effects  of  the  poison. 

If  a  solution  of  albumen,  for  example  that  procured  by  beat- 
ing white  of  eggs  in  water,  is  dropped  by  degrees  into  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  white,  flaky  precipitate  is  immediately 
thrown  down,  which  when  separated  and  dried  forms  homy 

*  Orfilih  Toxic  G6n.  L  243. 
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masses,  hard,  brittle,  and  pulverizaUe.  The  precipitate  is  so- 
luble in  a  considerable  excess  of  albumen ;  so  that  whenewr 
albumen  abounds  in  any  fluid,  to  which  corrosive  sublimate  has 
been  added,  a  portion  of  the  mercury  will  always  be  found  in 
solution.  The  precipitate  is  also  soluble  in  a  considerable  em- . 
cess  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  dry  precipitate  I  have  found 
to  contain  6  per  cent  of  metallic  mercury. 

The  action  of  casein  as  it  exists  in  milk  is  precisely  the  same. 
If  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  poured  into  a  large  quan- . 
dty  of  milk,  no  change  ensues ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  salt  be 
considerable,  a  flaky  coagulum  is  formed,  and  the  milk  becomca . 
dear.     The  principles,  osmasome  and  geUtin,  are  simUar  in . 
their  diects,  though  not  quite  so  powerful.     Urea  has  no  chfr- . 
mical  action  with  corrosive  sublimate.     Of  the  compound  ani- 
mal fluids,  blood  and  serum  have  the  same  efiects  as  albumen. . 

Many  insoluble  animal  principles,  as  well  as  all  the  soft  solids 
of  the  animal  body,  act  in  the  same  manner  as  vegetable  glu- 
ten. Fibrin,  for  example,  coagulated  albumen,  or  coagulated 
casein,  acts  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  Muscular  fibre, 
the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  the  fibrous  textures,  and 
the  brain,  have  all  the  same  efiect :  They  become  firmer,  brittle, 
white,  and  a  white  powder  detaches  itself  from  their  surface, 
which  is  a  protochloride  of  the  animal  matter  with  which  the 
corrosive  sublimate  is  in  contact  This  chemical  action,  which 
Taddei  has  proved  to  take  place  in  the  living  *  as  well  as  in 
the  dead  body,  is  in  fact  the  source  of  the  corrosive  property  of 
the  poison,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Berthollet  in  his  essay 
formerly  quoted. 

In  all  of  the  compounds  thus  formed  by  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal substances,  the  presence  of  mercury  is  easily  proved  by 
boiling  the  powder  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potass.  The  organ- 
ised matter  is  dissolved ;  a  heavy,  grayish-black  powder  is  forim- 
ed,  which  is  the  protoxide  of  mercury ;  and  if  this  be  collected 
in  the  way  formerly  described,  it  forms  running  quicksilver  when 
heated.  As  the  potass  thus  separates  the  mercury  in  the  £orm 
of  protoxide,  it  follows  that  it  existed  in  the  compound  in  the 
form  of  protochloride.     If  it  existed  in  the  form  of  bichloride, 

*  Kcdierches,  &c.  p.  00. 
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M  Bome  have  imagined  *,  the  powder  would  have  been  the  yeU 
low  deutoxide. 

With  regard  to  the  changes  induced  by  these  effects  of  or- 
ganised matter  on  the  operation  of  the  liquid  tests  for  corro- 
dve  sublimate,  it  will  in  the  first  place  be  manifest  that  the 
pcttson  may  thus  be  wholly  removed  from  their  sphere  of  action : 
It  may  be  thrown  down  as  an  insoluble  substance,  on  which  any 
process  by  liquid  tests  hitherto  mentioned  will  of  course  fail  to 
act  But  secondly,  even  when  a  moderate  quantity  does  remain 
in  solution,  the  operation  of  the  liquid  tests,  as  formerly  noticed 
under  the  head  of  each,  will  be  materially  modified. — It  is  of 
some  moment  for  the  medical  jurist  to  remember  that  by  reason 
of  the  slowness  with  which  the  changes  in  question  sometimes 
take  place,  the  poison  may  exist  abundantly  in  solution  at  one 
time,  and  yet  be  present  only  in  small  quantity  after  an  inter- 
val of  some  hours  or  days. 

Process  for  Organic  Miahtres. — I  have  experienced  con- 
dderable  difficulty  in  fixing  on  a  satisfactory  process  for  detect- 
ing corrosive  sublimate,  when  it  exists  in  mixtures  of  the  kind 
now  described,  and  in  such  minute  proportions  as  the  medical 
jurist  will  generally  have  to  search  for.  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  none  of  the  methods  in  common  use  are  sufficient  in  these 
circumstances  ;^-even  the  otherwise  well  designed  processes  of 
Professor  Orfila  being  in  some  essential  respects  defective.  On 
the  whole,  the  following  plan  has  appeared  to  me  the  roost 
simple  and  most  generally  applicable.  It  is  a  double  process, 
of  which  sometimes  the  first  part,  sometimes  the  second,  some- 
times both  may  be  required.  The  first  removes  the  corrosive 
sublimate  undecomposcd  from  the  mixture,  which  may  be  ac- 
eomplished  when  its  proportion  is  not  minute ;  the  second,  when 
the  proportion  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  too  small  to  admit  of 
being  so  removed,  separates  firom  the  mixture  metallic  mer- 
cury ;  and  the  analyst  will  know  which  of  the  two  to  employ 
by  using  the  protochloride  of  tin  as  a  trial-test  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

A  fluid  mixture  being  in  the  first  instance  made,  if  neces- 

*  ChanUmrelky  Joum*  Gto.  de  MMedne,  Octobie  1822. 
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sary,  by  dividing  all  soft  solids  into  small  fragments,  and  bcoU 
ing  the  mass  in  distilled  water,  a  small  portion  is  to  be  filtered 
for  the  trial  If  the  pfotochloride  of  tin  causes  a  pretty  deep 
ash-gray  or  grayish-black  colour,  the  first  process  will  probaUy 
be  successful ;  if  the  shade  acquired  is  not  deep,  that  process 
may  be  neglected,  and  the  second  put  in  practice  at  once. 

First  branch  of  the  Process. — In  order  to  remove  the  corrosive 
sublimate  undecomposed,  the  mixture,  without  filtration,  is  to 
be  agitated  for  a  few  minutes  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  its 
volume  of  sulphuric  ether ;  which  possesses  the  property  of 
abstracting  the  salt  from  its  aqueous  solution.  On  remainii^ 
at  rest  for  half  a  minute  or  a  little  more,  the  etherial  solution 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  may  then  be  removed  with  the  pipettet 
(Fig.  6.)  It  is  next  to  be  filtered  if  requisite,  evaporated  to* 
dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  water;  upon 
which  a  solution  is  procured  that  will  present  the  properties 
formerly  mentioned  as  belonging  to  corrosive  sublimate  in  its 
dissolved  state. 

Second  branch  of  the  Process. — If  the  preceding  method 
should  fail,  or  shall  have  been  judged  inapplicable,  the  mixture  is 
to  be  treated  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first  place,  all  par- 
ticles of  seeds,  leaves,  and  other  fibrous  matter  of  a  vegetable 
nature  are  to  be  removed  as  carefully  as  possible.  This  being 
done,  the  mixture,  without  undergoing  filtration,  is  to  be  treated 
with  protochloride  of  tin  as  long  as  any  precipitate  or  coagulum 
is  formed.  This  precipitate,  even  if  it  contains  but  a  very 
minute  proportion  of  mercury,  will  have  a  slate-gray  tint  It 
is  to  be  collected,  washed  and  drained  on  a  filter ;  from  which 
it  is  then  to  be  removed  without  being  dried ;  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  tear  away  with  it  any  fibres  of  the  paper,  as 
these  would  obstruct  the  succeeding  operations.  The  meiu 
cury  exists  in  it  in  the  metallic  state  for  reasons  formerly  men- 
tioned, (p.  272.) 

The  precipitate  is  next  to  be  boiled  in  a  moderately  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potass  contained  in  a  glass  flask,  or  still  bet- 
ter in  a  smooth  porcelain  vessel  glazed  with  porcelain ;  and  the 
ebullition  is  to  be  continued  till  all  the  lumps  disappear.  The 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  will  thus  be  dissolved ;  and  on  the 
solution  being  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  a  heavy  grayish-black 
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flwiaffic  seravy,  oTwUdb,  indeed,  ginfcJfi  masf     ■iiiiiiiiiu  be 
ipwenml  wtdi  Ife  vskcd  cjre  ar 

In  atder  to  KiMme  it,  lesve  the  wiiiiiiMi  at 
tenperBtere  m  little  Ami  «f  chdlkiai  ftr  fifteen  or  tven^ 
■UDotet.  Fin  up  the  Tcael  gcniij  with  hot  water  without 
dimirbiug  the  precipitate,  so  that  a  iitttj  aatter,  which  rises 
to  die  torfiiee  ia  the  case  of  moU  aaiBal  ■dztareB,  aiajr  be 
fkionned  off  fint  with  a  spoon,  and  afleiaaiJs  widi  filtering 
pqier.  Then  wididraw  the  whcde  sopematant  fluid,  whidi  is 
oariljdoneoa  aooonnt  of  the  gicat  density  of  the  black  powder. 
Tmnsler  die  powder  into  a  anall  glass  tnbe,  and  wash  it  by 
die  pTDccss  of  afinsion  and  subsidence  till  the  washings  do  not 
taste  alkaline.  Any  fibrous  nutter  whidi  may  have  escaped 
nodce  at  the  commenoemeDt  of  the  process,  and  any  lumpy 
asatter  which  may  have  escaped  solution  by  the  potass  shoidd 
now  be  pidced  out  The  bUck  powder  is  the  <mly  part  which 
should  be  preserved.  If  die  quantity  of  powder  is  very  minute, 
an  interval  of  twelve  hours  should  be  allowed  fi>r  each  subsi- 
dence, and  the  tube  represented  in  Fig.  5  should  be  used. 

Lastly,  the  powder  is  to  be  removed,  heated,  and  sublimed, 
as  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  described  in  page  272,  for 
detecting  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  pure  solution. 

The  second  branch  of  this  process  is  very  delicate.  I  have 
detected  by  it  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  mixed 
with  two  ounces  of  beef,  or  with  five  ounces  of  new  milk,  or 
porter,  or  tea  made  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  cream  and  sugar. 
I  have  also  detected  a  tenth  part  of  a  grain  in  four  oimces  of 
the  last  mixture,  that  is  in  19,200  tiroes  its  weight. 

It  may  be  applied  successfully  and  without  difficulty  to  a 
very  large  majority  of  medico-legal  cases.  The  only  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  applying  it  to  all  organic  mixtures  whatever  arises 
iVom  the  occasional  presence  of  some  vegetable  matters,  such  as 
seeds,  leaves,  ligneous  fibre  and  the  like,  which  are  insoluble  in 
Cftustic  potass,  and  which  may  therefore  be  left  behind  with 
die  mercurial  precipitate  and  obstruct  the  subsequent  subli- 
mation of  the  metal.  This  difficulty  may  be  sometimes  got  rid 
of|  as  recommended  above,  by  picking  such  matters  out  of  the 
mixture  before  the  protochloride  of  tin  is  added  to  it     No 
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mercury  is  lost  by  so  doing,  tar  none  of  it  is  united  widi  tbess 
v^etable  matters :  corrosive  sdblimste  does  not  form  any  ciie* 
mical  compound  with  them  as  it  does  with  the  soft  aninud 
solids.  When  the  particles  are  too  small  to  admit  of  being 
thus  removed,  or  cannot  be  afterwards  removed  during  the  pro- 
cess of  washing  the  black  powder,  which  is  left  after  the  actiM 
of  potass, — the  analyst  must  be  content  with  the  increased  lb* 
cility  of  sublimation  derived  from  the  abstraction  of  the  other 
vegetable  and  animal  admixtures,  and  take  care  to  use  a  tube 
of  greater  length  and  with  a  larger  ball  than  usual.  If  tht 
sublimate  is  too  much  obscured  by  empyreumatiied  matter  ta 
exhiUt  distinctly  its  metallic,  globular  appearance,  the  po(s» 
tion  of  the  tube  is  to  be  broken  off,  and  scraped,  washed,  and 
boiled  with  a  little  distilled  water  in  a  tube.  If  the  globuki 
do  not  then  become  visible,  a  second  sublimation  will  render 
them  distinct.  This  supplemental  operation,  however,  will  be 
very  rarely  required ;  and  the  process  given  above  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  a  very  great  majority  of  instances. 

A  variety  of  processes  have  been  proposed  by  diflerent  toxi« 
cologists  for  detecting  mercury ;  but  they  are  all  inferior,  so 
far  as  my  experiments  go,  to  that  now  described. 

The  first  branch  of  my  process  is  borrowed  from  Professsv 
Orfila,  who,  in  the  case  of  mixtures  that  are  partly  fluid,  pro- 
poses to  act  on  the  soluble  part  with  ether,  and  to  caldiie 
any  precipitate  or  insoluble  part  in  a  tube^.  The  ether^ 
however,  will  only  answer  its  purpose  when  the  proportion  ef 
the  poison  is  considerable ;  and  the  subsequent  step  of  calcina- 
tion is  precarious,  as  sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  greateef 
care,  the  material  froths  up  and  fills  the  whole  tube  before  any 
metallic  globules  are  sublimed.  Besides,  when  the  quantity 
of  solid  material  is  considerable,  a  retort  becomes  necessary  for 
the  process  of  calcination ;  and  then,  as  the  surface  on  which 
the  sublimed  mercury  is  condensed  must  be  proportionatdy 
large,  an  additional  step  is  required  for  collecting  it,  which  con- 
sists in  dissolving  the  mercury  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  subject- 
ing the  solution  to  the  proper  tests  for  mercury.    This,  however, 

*  Toxicologie  Gto^rale,  i.  291. 
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if  a  complei:  mode  of  analysis,  which  only  the  practised  che- 
mist could  follow  with  security ;  and  cTen  he  would  in  the  end 
be  often  disappointed,  when  the  proportion  of  the  poison  is 
Tery  small. 

More  lately  the  same  author  has,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Le- 
meur,  suggested  another  and  more  simple  method  of  separating 
the  mercury  from  organized  solids  with  which  it  is  combined 
or  mingled.  It  consists  in  merely  hoiling  the  whole  at  once 
in  solution  of  caustic  potass,  with  the  view  of  dissolving  the  or- 
ganic matter  and  separating  the  protoxide  of  mercury  *.  This 
mode  of  procedure  I  tried  some  years  ago  when  in  search  of  a 
proper  process;  and  it  answered  very  well  when  the  propor- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  was  considerable.  But  it  fail- 
ed completely  when  the  proportion  was  small ;  because  the 
protoxide  remained  either  chemically  combined,  or  mechanically 
suspended  in  the  solution  effected  by  the  potass.  If,  before  the 
action  of  the  potass,  the  mercurial  salt  is  reduced  by  the  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  mechanical  suspension  is  not  nearly  so  apt  to 
take  place,  the  powder  being  not  the  oxide  but  the  metal. 

I  have  tried  other  methods,  particularly  one  with  sulphuret- 
ted-hydrogen as  the  separating  agent ;  but  they  all  appeared 
liable  to  the  same  inconvenience  as  the  method  by  caustic  po- 
tass. 

The  only  other  process  which  requires  mention  is  one  very 
lately  proposed  by  M.  Devergie "(-.  It  is  much  superior  to  the 
process  of  Orfila  or  to  that  of  Orfila  and  Leeueur ;  but  it  has 
certain  imperfections,  which  appear  to  render  it  inferior  to 
the  one  recommended  above.  It  is  as  follows.  Treat  the 
mixture  supposed  to  contain  mercury  with  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid  till  all  the  solid  matter  is  dissolved.  Evaporate,  in  order 
to  expel  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  employed.  Add  water  to 
the  remainder,  and  transmit  chlorine  to  coagulate  and  remove 
the  animal  matter.  Filter,  boil,  and  concentrate.  Then  im- 
merse for  ten  minutes  a  small  plate  of  pure  tin  |,  which,  if  mer- 
cury is  present,  will  immediately  be  whitened ;  immerse  another 

*  Revue  Medicate,  1828. 

t  NouveUe  Biblioth^que  MMicale,  182R,  iv.  U. 

X  A  bit  of  gas-tube  ant  wen  very  well  if  flattened  out,  as  it  is  made  of  nearly  pure 
tin. 
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plate  of  tin  for  ten  minutes ;  and  continue  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cess till  the  plates  cease  to  be  whitened.  Dry  the  tarnished 
plates,  scrape  off  the  tarnished  surfaces,  put  the  scrapings  in  a 
proper  tube,  and  heat  it  over  a  spirit-lamp :  The  mercury 
will  be  driven  off  from  the  amalgam  and  condense  in  a  ring 
of  globules.  By  this  plan  Devergie  says  he  detected  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  four  ounces  of  blood, 
nay  a  sixteenth  and  even  a  thirty-second  part  of  a  grain  in 
eight  ounces.  I  have  repeated  it  and  found  it  in  most  cir- 
cumstances convenient  and  accurate.  But  doubts  may  be  en- 
tertained whether  it  is  universal  in  its  application.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  subject  it  to  many  trials ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  gone 
it  appears  not  to  be  so  applicable  to  vegetable  as  to  animal  mix* 
tures.  The  solid  compounds  formed  by  corrosive  sublimate 
with  animal  principles  are  either  soluble  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  part  with  all  their  mercury  to  it.  The  matter  left  does 
not  yield  a  particle  of  mercury  by  reduction.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  compounds  formed  with  vegetable  principlet. 
Diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  gently  for  two  hours  on  the 
compound  formed  in  tea,  dissolves  little  of  it  and  leaves  much 
undissolved  powder,  which  yields  by  destructive  distillation  a 
large  quantity  of  mercury. 

6.  Of  Cyanide  of  Mercury. 

The  Cyanide  of  Mercury,  the  last  of  the  preparations  of  this 
metal  which  will  be  noticed,  is  a  compound  of  mercury  and  cy- 
aiiogen.  It  is  usually  sold  in  the  form  of  white  opaque,  heavy, 
crystals,  which  are  rhomboidal  prisms.  It  has  a  disagreeaUe 
metallic  taste.  It  is  easily  known  from  every  other  substance 
by  the  effects  of  heat.  If  a  small  quantity  of  it,  previously  well 
dried,  be  introduced  into  a  glass  phial  to  which  a  small  tube  is 
fitted  by  means  of  a  cork,  on  the  application  of  heat  the  salt 
chars,  mercury  is  sublimed,  and  condenses  in  globules  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  phial,  and  a  gas  escapes  from  the  tube,  which 
has  the  odour  of  prussic  acid,  and  bums  with  a  beautiful  rose- 
red  flame. 
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fuse.  It  did  not  last  abore  tweDtj^bur  boors;  bat  the  sjrmptoms 
during  that  period  resembled  a  commencing  mercurial  saliTatioo 
in  every  thing  but  the  want  of  fetor  and  redness  of  the  gnma. 

In  general,  mercurial  salivation  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  all  the  preceding  varieties  by  an  experienced  practitioner. 
If  its  progress  has  been  traced  from  the  first  appearance  of  brassy 
taste  and  fetor  to  the  formation  of  ulcers  and  supnvention  of 
ptyali^m,  no  attentive  person  can  run  any  risk  of  mbtaking  it. 
Its  characters  are  also  quite  distinct  at  the  time  salivation  just 
begins :  The  fetor  of  the  breath  and  sponginess  and  ulceration 
of  the  gums  at  this  stage  distinguish  it  from  every  other  affec- 
tion. But  if  the  state  of  the  mouth  is  not  examined  till  the  ul- 
cers have  existed  several  days,  the  characters  of  the  mercurial 
disorder  are  much  more  equivocal.  They  cannot  be  distinguish- 
ed, for  example,  from  some  forms  of  idiopathic  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  connected  with  unsoundness  of  constitution,  and  charac- 
terized by  extensive  sloughing,  ptyalism,  and  gangrenous  fetor  ^. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  regarding  mercurial  salivation 
is,  that  a  long  interval  may  elapse  after  the  administration  of 
the  mercury  has  been  abandoned,  before  the  effect  on  the  sali- 
vary organ  begins, — mercury  in  small  doses  being  what  is  called 
a  cumulative  poison,  or  a  poison  whose  influence  accumulates 
silently  for  some  time  in  the  body  before  its  symptoms  break 
forth.  Swidiaur  has  met  with  instances  where  the  interval  was 
several  months  -(•,  CuUerier  with  a  case  in  which  it  was  three 
mouths  j:.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  strongly  such  facts  may 
bear  on  the  evidence  in  a  criminal  case,  where  the  administra- 
tion of  mercury  in  medicinal  doses,  which  have  been  long  aban« 
doned  is  brought  forward  to  account  for  salivation,  appearing 
weeks  or  months  after,  and  giving  rise,  in  conjunction  with  other 
circumstances,  to  a  suspicion  of  mercurial  poisoning  of  a  much 
more  recent  date. 

Another  question  which  is  sometimes  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion is  the  duration  of  mercurial  ptyalism.  The  medical  witness 
may  be  required  to  give  his  opinion  how  long  this  affection  may 

•  See  Evidence  of  Mr  Bromjicld  on  the  Trial  of  Miss  BiUterfield  for  the  murder 
of  Mr  Scnwcn,  p.  40. 

f  Sw^-diaiir  on  Venereal  Diseases,  ii.  261. 
X  CoUon  in  Arch.  G^n.  de  MM.  xii.  99. 
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bits  and  cato,  from  six  to  twenty  grains,  injected  in  a  state  of 
solution  into  the  stomach,  produced  in  a  few  minutes  insenii- 
bility  and  laborious  breathing,  thcte  convidsions,  and  death  imm^ 
diately  afterwards, — the  whole  duration  (^  the  poisoning  ▼arj- 
ing  from  fiye  to  twenty-five  minutes.  After  death  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  gray,  brittle,  and  here  and 
there  pidpy,— changes  precisely  the  same  aa  those  produced  by 
corrosive  sublimate  on  the  dead  stomach.  When  the  chest  was 
<^iened  immediately  after  death,  the  heart  waa  found  either  mo* 
tionless  or  contracting  feebly ;  and  in  both  circumstances  th« 
blood  in  its  left  cavities  was  arterial  *. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  experiments  the  brain  was  acted 
on  as  well  as  the  heart,  and  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
was  stoppage  of  the  hearths  action.  Mr  Brodie  thinks  that 
these  organs  could  not  have  been  affected  through  the  mediUM 
ef  the  blood,  because  he  considers  the  chemical  alteration  pm» 
duced  on  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  exercise  of  the  Amotion  of  absorption  there*  But  the 
accuracy  of  this  opinion  may  be  doubted.  For  on  the  one 
band,  the  chemical  action  of  corrosive  subKmate  on  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  human  body,  in  other  words,  its  operation  aa 
an  escharotic,  is  not  incompatible  with  its  being  also  absorbed ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Brodie  found,  that  its  effects  whes 
introduced  into  the  stomach  are  not  altered  by  the  previous  di- 
vision of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  as  we  should  expect,  did 
the  poison  act  through  sympathy,  without  entering  the  bloed* 
vesseb. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other  experiments  of  conse- 
quence on  the  operation  of  corrosive  sublimate  when  introduced 
into  the  alimentary  canal.  But  some  very  interesting  observa* 
tions  have  been  made  by  Campbell,  Smith,  Gaspard,  and  Or* 
fila  severally  as  to  its  effects  when  applied  to  the  cellular  tissue 
or  injected  at  once  into  the  blood  of  a  vein.  It  fi>Uows  fveM 
their  researches,  taken  along  with  those  of  Mr  Brodie,  thai, 
like  arsmic,  corrosive  sublimate  is  an  active  poison,  to  what* 
ever  part  w  tissue  in  the  body  it  is  applied. 

Campbell,  Smith,  and  Orfila  all  agree  in  assigning  to  it  da«- 
geroos  properties,  when  it  is  a|^ed  to  a  wound  or  the  celkdat 
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bis  patients  was  attacked  periodically  with  salivation  at  intervab 
of  six  weeks  or  a  month  for  a  whole  year.  Mr  Hmoard^  an. 
other  surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  deposed  to  the  same  eflcct ; 
and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  apparently  upon  their  evidence  *. 

Notwithstanding  what  was  said  by  these  gentlemen,  I  believe 
the  recurrence  of  salivation  after  so  long  an  interval,  without 
the  repetition  of  mercury,  is  exceedingly  uncommon.  Dr  Gor- 
dun  Smithy  in  alluding  to  the  trial  of  Miss  Butterfield,  has  men- 
tioned a  case  which  he  considers  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  he 
has  been  able  to  collect.  It  occurred  to  Dr  Hamilton  of  this 
University,  and  used  to  be  related  by  him  in  his  lectures.  The 
interval  was  so  great  as  four  months  -f-.  Dr  Mead  says  he  met 
with  an  instance  where  the  interval  was  six  months  X ;  and  Dr 
Male  mentions  another  where  mercury  was  taken  to  moderate 
salivation  in  March,  and  after  a  long  interval  excited  a  fresh 
salivation  in  October,  of  which  his  patient  died  in  a  few  weeks  §. 
Some  other  cases  even  more  wonderful  have  been  recorded  by 
i/.  Cokon  in  his  paper  on  the  effects  of  mercury.  He  quotes 
Dr  Fordyce  for  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  repeated  attacks 
of  salivation,  with  metallic  taste,  which  lasted  for  three  weeks, 
although  mercury  had  not  been  taken  for  twelve  years ;  and 
Colson  himself  knew  a  surgeon  who  had  a  regiilar  and  violent 
attack  of  all  the  symptoms  of  mercurialism  eight  years  after 
be  had  ceased  to  take  mercury  ||.  It  is  impossible  to  attach 
credit  to  such  marvellous  stories  as  these  last.  Granting  the 
ptyalism  to  be  in  every  instance  really  mercurial,  it  would  require 
much  better  evidence  than  any  practitioner  could  procure  to  de- 
termine the  fact  that  mercury  had  not  been  given  again  during 
the  supposed  interval.  This  objection  indeed  will  apply  more 
or  less  even  to  the  instances  where  the  alleged  interval  did  not 
exceed  a  few  months. 

The  last  point  to  be  noticed  regarding  mercurial  salivation  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  proves  fatal.  Death  may  ensue  from 
the  mildest  preparations,  and  from  the  smallest  doses,  in  conse- 
quence of  severe  salivation  being  produced  by  them  in  peculiar 

•  Triiil  by  Guiney  and  Blanchard,  pp.  39,  47. 
f  Prindplei  of  Foreniic  Medicine,  2d  Ed.  118. 
$  Meid'f  Medical  Workt,  p.  202. 
$  Male*!  Juridical  Medicine,  89. 
II  AKhiTft  Gin.  de  M«.  xii.  100. 
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inflamed,  others  gangrenous,  others  suppurated,  or  finany, 
gular  abscesses  separated  from  one  another  by  healthy  pulni». 
nary  tissue  *. 

Besides  the  effects  mentioned  in  the  preceding  abstract,  two 
of  the  experimentalists  referred  to  have  likewise  observed  in 
animals  the  same  remarkable  operation  on  the  salivary  organs 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  action  of  the  com-- 
pounds  of  mercury  on  man.  Dr  Campbell  observed  mercurial 
fcetor,  and  M.  Gaspard  mercurial  salivation.  Another  writer, 
ZeUer^  found  that  dogs  might  be  made  to  salivate,  but  not 
graminivorous  animals  -f-. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  inquiry  is,  that  corrosive  sub- 
limate causes  when  swallowed,  corrosion  of  the  stomach,  and, 
in  whatever  way  it  obtains  entrance  into  the  body,  irritation  of 
that  organ  and  of  the  rectum,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  depress- 
ed action  and  perhaps  also  inflammation  of  the  heart,  oppression 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  inflammation  of  the  salivary 
glanda.  These  phenomena  are  diversified  enough.  But  it 
will  presently  be  found  that  other  organs  still  arc  implicated  in 
its  effects  on  man. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  its  effects  on  man,  some 
notice  may  be  taken  of  a  question,  connected  with  its  mode  of 
action,  which  has  long  been  and  still  is  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy. The  experiments  already  quoted,  although  certainly 
not  decisive  of  the  point,  nevertheless  render  it  probable  that 
corrosive  sublimate,  before  it  can  exert  its  remote  action,  must 
enter  the  blood ;  and  the  facts  to  be  enumerated  under  the  next 
-head  of  the  present  section  will  render  it  probable  that  the 
milder  compoimds  of  mercury  used  in  medicine  also  act  in  a 
similar  manner.  Physicians  and  chemists  have  therefore  en« 
deavoured  to  discover  this  metal  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the 
body  while  under  its  influence ;  and  the  failure  of  some  attempts 
to  detect  it  has  naturally  led  to  its  presence  throughout  the 
system  being  called  in  question  by  many.  This  inquiry,  be- 
lides  its  interest  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  is  highly  im* 
portant  in  respect  to  medico-legal  practice,  since  it  forms  a  ma- 
terial branch  of  the  general  questions  which  at  present  occupy 

*  Journal  d«  Physiologic,  i.  1G5. 

•f  Autenrielh  und  ZiUcr^  uber  dai  DaMyo  von  Qnednilber  in  dcr  BlutiMW  dtr 
ThfeTOi     ReiC*  Archiv  fur  die  Ph/nrtogic,  viU.  218. 
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dbe  attfiKJoa  of  aefical  joiMtBy — vhedher  pobo»  that  mtt 
thffwigh  dbe  Uood  ilioiild  be  aoo^tfiirbf  chnfiirml  analpaB  m 
ports  of  the  bod j  besides  the  stonucfa,  intestmes,  or  odier 
to  wfaicli  tbey  bare  been  dbectlj  appBed, — and  in  wbat 
yrticqiar  ^larters  the  seardi  slioald  be  pripcrpally  made.  As 
■o  poison  seems  better  fskiilafcd  for  tfaiowing  fight  on  these 
yestions  than  mercury,  and  as  the  proo6  of  its  presence  in  the 
lia£es  of  men  and  animah  under  iu  icfloence  do  not  appear  to 
hare  been  fiurlj  stated  bjr  some  modem  aothors,  the  duef  facts 
wfaidi  hare  been  poUished  on  the  subject  maj  be  here  sh<mly 


They  are  deriyed  from  obserrations  and  experiments  made 
on  man  and  animals  after  the  long-continned  use  of  the  milder 
preparations  of  roercory ;  it  being  imagined  that  if  the  poison 
enters  the  Uood  at  all,  the  greatest  quantity  will  be  found  under 
these  circomstances.  The  facts  thus  procured  may  be  arranged 
mder  three  heads.  Some  relate  to  the  discharge  of  metallic 
mercury  from  the  living  body  during  a  mercurial  course  for 
medicinal  purposes;  others  to  the  discovery  of  metallic  mer- 
cury in  the  dead  body  in  the  like  circumstances ;  and  others 
to  the  detection  of  mercury  by  chemical  analysis  in  the  iSuids 
and  solids  during  life  or  after  death. 

Many  stories  are  related  by  the  older  authors  of  the  dis- 
charge of  running  quicksilver  from  the  living  body  during  a 
mercurial  course.  Some  of  the  most  authentic  of  them  have 
been  collected  by  Zeller.  In  his  list  of  cases  it  is  stated 
that  Schenkius  met  with  an  instance  of  the  discharge  of 
a  spoonful  of  quicksilver  by  vomiting;  that  Rhodium  twice 
remarked  quicksilver  pass  with  the  urine;  and  that  Hoch- 
stelter  once  saw  it  exhaled  with  the  sweat  *.  Fallopius  like- 
wise states,  that  in  people  who  had  used  mercurial  inunc- 
tion for  three  years,  and  who  had  the  bones  of  the  leg  laid 
bare  by  suppurating  nodes,  he  has  seen  quicksilver  collected 
in  globules  on  the  tibia ;  and  he  speaks  of  its  being  the  prac- 
tice in  his  day  to  draw  the  mercury  from  the  body,  when 
overloaded  with  it,  by  successively  amalgamating  a  bit  of  gold 
in  the  mouth  and  heating  the  amalgam  to  expel  the  mercury  -f-. 

*  Dim.  Inaug.  Tubings,  1008,  ntteni  experimenta  quodam  circa  eifectus  by* 
Tfjrri  in  anitnalia  vita,  pp.  25,  31,  alio  Retl*t  Archiv,  ut  iupra, 
•  Tract,  de  Morb.  GalL  in  Opera  Omnia,  p.  728,  729. 
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With  regard  to  these  statements  of  the  older  authors  it  may  be 
observed  that,  although  their  siDgularity  renders  them  ques- 
tionable, they  ought  not  to  be  rejected  at  once,  as  some  have 
done,  merely  because  corresponding  facts  have  not  been  wit- 
nessed in  modem  times ;  for  no  one  can  now-a-days  have  svncb 
opportunities  for   observation   as  were  enjoyed  by  Fallopius 
and  his  contemporaries.  It  is  true  that  the  experiment  of  amal- 
gamating gold  in  the  mouth  of  a  person  under  a  course  of  mer- 
cury has  always  failed  in  modern  times.     But  who  is  there  now 
that  can  have  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment  during 
a  mercurial  course  of  three  years?     Besides,  the  statements 
quoted  above  arc  not  all  destitute   of  modem  confirmation. 
Thus  Fourcroy  has  noticed  the  case  of  a  gilder  attacked  with 
an  eruption  of  little  boils,  in  each  of  which  was  contained  a 
globule  of  quicksilver.     And  Dr  Jourda  has  described  in  a 
Lite  French  periodical  a  case  where  fluid  mercury  was  passed 
by  the  urine.     The  last  fact  appears  to  me  satisfactory  in 
all  its  circumstances.      A  patient  had  been  taking  corrosive 
sublimate  for  a  month  in  the  dose  of  a  grain,  besides  using 
for  the  first  sixteen  days  a  gargle  containing  metallic  mer- 
cury  finely   divided.      Towards   the  close  of  the  month  he 
observed  on  the  sill  of  the  window,  on  which  he  used  to  turn 
up  his  chamber-pot  after  using  it,  many  little  globules  of  meiw 
cury,  amounting  in  all  to  four  grains.     Dr  Jourda  on  learning 
this  observation  of  his  patient  collected  some  of  his  urine  with 
care,  and  after  it  had  stood  some  time  found  in  it  a  black,  powdery 
sediment,  which,  when  separated  and  dried,  formed  little  glo* 
bules  of  mercury  *. 

The  next  class  of  facts  in  favour  of  the  entrance  of  mercury 
into  the  blood  are  derived  from  the  discovery  of  metallic  mercury 
in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  undergone  a  long  mercurial 
course  recently  before  death.  In  the  German  Ephemerides  it 
b  said  that  no  less  than  a  pound  of  it  was  found  in  the  brain 
and  two  ounces  in  the  skull-cap  of  one  who  had  been  long  sali> 
vated-(-.  This  is  certainly  too  marvellous  a  story  to  obtain 
much  credit.  Nevertheless  analogous  observations  have  been 
made  very  lately.  In  Hufelands  Journal  it  is  mentioned  that 
a  skull  found  in  a  churchyard  contained  running  quicksilver  in 

*  Conrifart*!  Journ.  de  MM.  zztu.  244. 
t  Dec  I.  Ann.  L  Obf.  a 
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like  texture  of  its  bones,  and  that  there  is  preserved  in  the  Lubben 
eafa^et  of  midwifery  a  pelvis  infiltered  with  mercury,  and  takea 
from  a  young  woman  who  died  of  syphilis  *.  An  unequivocal 
(bet  of  the  same  nature  has  been  related  by  Mr  Rigby  BrodbeU. 
la  a  body  of  which  he  could  not  team  the  history  he  found 
mercurial  globules  as  big  as  a  pin-head  lying  on  the  os  hyoides, 
laryngeal  cartilages,  frontal  bone,  sternum,  and  tibia  f. 

The  third  and  most  satisfactory  class  of  facts  are  the  results 
of  actual  chemical  analysis.  These  results,  however,  have  un- 
i^ntunately  been  variable.  On  the  one  hand,  Mayer  not  long 
ago  lately  subjected  to  a  careful  examination  the  chief  solids 
and  fluids  of  a  person  who  died  while  taking  mercury,  but  with-r 
oiat  finding  any  mercury  in  them  ;  MarabellU  an  Italian  phy- 
siologist, was  not  more  fortunate  in  some  experiments  perform-^ 
ed  with  the  fluids  of  living  persons  X  ;  and  very  lately  ilf.  De-- 
vergie^  by  means  of  the  process  described  above,  (p.  284),  and 
which  he  considers  delicate  enough  to  detect  a  122,680th  part  of 
oorrosive  sublimate  in  blood,  endeavoured  to  discover  mercury  in 
the  blood,  saliva  and  urine  of  persons  under  a  mercurial  course, 
but  without  success  §.  On  the  other  band,  Zeller  has  detected 
it  afker  death  in  the  blood  and  bile,  and  Ca7itu  has  likewise 
pn>eured  it  from  the  urine.  The  former  experimentalist,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches,  which  were  carried  on  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Professor  Autenrleth  of  Tubingen,  found  that  in  the 
blood  and  bile  of  animals  killed  by  mercurial  inunction,  mer- 
cury could  be  detected  by  destructive  distillation,  but  not  by 
any  fluid  tests  ||.  The  latter,  by  operating  on  sixty  pounds  of 
urine,  taken  from  persons  under  the  action  of  mercury,  procur- 
ed no  less  than  twenty  grains  of  the  metal ;  and  he  remarks 
diat  it  was  all  contained  in  the  sediment,  and  that  the  residuum 
procured  when  the  liquid  part  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  yield- 
ed none  ^.  While  these  apparently  pointed  facts  are  quoted,  it 
ia  right  to  mention,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  researches  of 
Cantu  are  open  to  fallacy,  on  account  of  the  obvious  difficulty 

*  Journ.  4<r  PrakU  Heilkande,  li.  5,  p.  1 17* 

■f  Mem.  of  Lond.  Med.  Soc  ▼.  112. 

t  ZeOer,  in  Reil*i  Archi?,  Tiii.  23S. 

g  NoaveUe  Biblioth^ue  Medicale,  1828,  iv.  1?  and  18. 

II  Refl*t  Archi?,  viii.  228. 

%  Jocinwl  der  PnktifcheD  HeiUninde,  fac.  116. 
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of  coOecting  so  large  a  quantity  of  urine,  from  persona  Who  am 
taking  mercury^  without  the  risk  of  mercury  having  been  ac* 
cidentally  mixed  with  it ;  and  that  since  Zeller  published  hii 
thesis,  he  repeated  his  experiments,  and  sent  the  Mood  to 
Klaproth,  and  the  bile  to  Bergemann  for  analysis,  neither  of 
whom  could  detect  any  mercury ;  and  that  his  whole  train  of 
researches  have  been  more  lately  repeated  by  Rhodes,  with  the 
aid  both  of  Meissner  and  of  Schweigger,  but  with  no  bettcfr 
success*. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  chemistry  has  supplied  ill  fii* 
vour  of  the  absorption  of  mercury  into  the  circulating  system* 
On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  contradictory  facta  which 
have  been  noticed,  they  furnish  at  least  a  presumption  that  it 
is  present  in  some  circumstances  in  the  animal  fluids. 

In  reference,  however,  to  the  questions  in  medico-legal  ana« 
lysis  mentioned  above,  it  will  be  evident,  on  a  mementos  consi* 
deration,  that,  even  if  mercury  is  always  present  in  the  fluids 
of  those  poisoned  with  it,  the  chemist  may  not  be  always  aMe 
to  detect  it.  The  experiments  of  Gaspard,  Orfila,  and  other 
physiologists,  have  proved,  that  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
injected  into  the  blood,  or  thrust  into  a  wound,  in  a  middle^ 
sized  dog,  will  cause  death  in  two  or  three  days ;  and  conse* 
quently,  if  it  acts  through  absorption,  it  is  quite  possible,  nay 
probable,  that  although  a  larger  quantity  is  applied  to  an  ak 
sorbing  surface,  a  larger  proportion  may  not  exist  in  the  blood 
after  death.  Now,  the  whole  blood  which  can  be  collected  from 
a  middle  sized  dog  will  hardly  exceed  twenty-four  ounces,  being 
about  a  third  of  the  whole  blood  in  its  body.  Hence,  suppose 
ing  the  whole  mercury  which  originally  entered  the  blood  te 
remain  in  it  at  the  time  of  death,  (a  supposition  favourable  to 
the  analyst,  but  which,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  does  not  hold 
true),  he  would  have  to  search  for  a  third  of  a  grain  of  corro* 
aive  subUmate,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  mercury,  mixed  with  about  50,000  times  its  weight  of  blood, 
•—an  analysis  which  could  not  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
without  very  great  care  and  dexterity,  and  certainly  not  by  any 
process  known  prior  to  the  very  recent  publication  of  Devergie'a 
method.     If,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 

*  Journal  Complementaire,  xi.  87* 
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the  malysis,  anyone  should  fed  Aipoaed  topimae  the  subject 
practically,  the  most  likdy  quarter  fm*  fiudii^  the  Diercury  in 
persons  pcHsoned  with  it  appeacs  to  be  the  blood,  or  the  uzine> 
more  especially  the  latter. 

The  cases  of  poiscming  with  mercury  whidi  haye  been  ob» 
served  in  the  human  subject  may  be  conveniently  arranged  un* 
der  three  varieties.  In  one  variety  the  sole  car  leading  symp- 
toms are  those  of  violent  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canaL  In 
another  variety  the  symptoms  are  at  first  the  same  as  in  the 
former,  but  subsequently  become  c(mj<»ned  with  salivation  and 
inflammation  of  the  mouth,  or  some  of  the  other  disorders 
which  indicate  mercurial  erethysm,  as  it  is  called.  In  a  third 
variety  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  last  is  wanting,  and  the 
symptoms  are  from  the  beginning  those  of  mercurial  erethysm, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  multifarious  forms. 

The  first  variety  of  poisoning  with  mercury  is  remarked  only 
in  those  who  have  taken  considerable  doses  of  its  soluble  salts, 
particularly  corrosive  sublimate.  The  second  is  caused  by  the 
same  preparations.  The  third  may  be  caused  by  any  of  the 
compounds  of  mercury. 

1.  The  symptoms  in  the  first  variety  are  very  like  those  al- 
ready described  as  occurring  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  poisoning 
with  arsenic, — namely  vomiting,  especially  when  any  thing  is 
swallowed,  violent  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as 
over  the  whole  belly,  and  profuse  diarrhoea.  But  there  exist 
between  the  effects  of  the  two  poisons  some  shades  of  difierence 
which  it  is  right  to  mention. 

In  the  first  place, — taking  corrosive  sublimate  as  the  best 
example  of  the  preparations  which  cause  this  variety  of  poison- 
ing with  mercury, — the  symptoms  begin  much  sooner  than 
those  caused  by  arsenic.  The  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the 
throat  may  begin  immediately,  nay  even  during  the  very  act  of 
swallowing  * ;  and  those  in  the  stomach  may  appear  either  im- 
mediately fy  or  within  five  minutes  j. 

*  Hodgson's  Trial,  Rdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxiL  439. 
■f-  Case  by  Ollivicr  in  Archives  Gen.  de  MM.  ix.  100 ;  also  one  by  Mr  Valentine, 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xi?.  471. 
"^  Case  by  FontcncUe^  Arcb.  Gen.  de  Med.  v.  346 ;  also  Hodgson's  TriaL 
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Secondly,  the  taste  is  much  more  unequivocal  and  strong. 
Even  a  small  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate,  either  in  the  solid 
or  fluid  state,  and  considerably  diluted,  has  so  strong  and  so 
horrible  a  taste,  that  I  should  think  no  one  could  swallow  it  in 
a  form  capable  of  causing  much  irritation  in  the  stomach  with- 
out being  at  once  made  sensible  by  the  taste  that  he  had 
taken  something  unusual  and  injurious.  People  have  in  fiurt 
been  occasionally  thus  warned  of  their  danger  while  in  the  act 
of  swallowing  the  poison,  and  have  consequently  stopped  in  time 
to  prevent  fatal  consequences  *. 

Thirdly,  the  sense  of  acridity  which  it  excites  in  the  gullet 
during  the  act  of  deglutition,  and  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  usu- 
ally much  stronger.  If  the  dose  is  not  inconsiderable,  or  very 
largely  diluted,  or  in  the  solid  form,  the  sense  of  tightness, 
acridity,  or  burning  in  the  throat  and  gullet  during  deglutition 
is  often  far  greater  than  ever  occurs  in  the  instance  of  arse* 
nic ;  and  sometimes  it  is  very  severe  even  when  corrosive  subli- 
mate is  taken  in  the  solid  form-f-.  The  tightness  and  bur- 
ning in  the  throat  often  continue  throug])out  the  whole  duraticm 
of  the  poisoning ;  and  may  be  so  excessive  as  to  cause  complete 
inability  to  swallow  ^,  or  even  to  speak  §.  Occasionally  the  af- 
fection of  the  throat  is  the  only  material  injury  inflicted  by  the 
poison,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Dr  J.  Johnstone  of  a  young  wo- 
man, who  tried  to  swallow  two  drachms  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
the  solid  state,  but  was  unable  to  force  it  down  on  account  of 
the  constriction  it  caused  in  the  gullet.  She  died  in  six  days 
of  mortification  of  the  throat  {|.  The  greater  violence  of  the 
action  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  the  throat,  than  that  of  arsenic, 
is  evidently  owing  to  its  greater  solubility  and  more  powerftd 
chemical  operation  on  the  animal  textures. 

Fourthly,  instead  of  the  contracted  ghastly  countenance  ob» 
served  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  (but  which  it  will  be 
remembered  is  not  invariable  in  that  kind  of  poisoning),  those 

•  Ho<]g3on's  Trial ;  also  Orfila,  Tox.  Gen   i.  203;  and  Mr  Valentine's  6th  cmc, 
the  only  survivor, 
■f*  Hodgson's  Trial;  also  Mr  Bachannan*s  cose  in  Kond.  Med.  Repos.  six.  374«. 
^  Mr  Valcntine^s  Cases,  KUia.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xiv.  470. 
§  Mr  Anderson's  ca>e  in  Kdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jottrn.  xiv.  474. 
[)  Enaj  on  Mineral  t'oisoni,  p.  52. 
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diao  ancnic  ibe  diadmgc  of  blood  bgr  ti— itiog  and  patpag, 
**-olmoiislj  becsBie  h  is  a  mart  ftmiibi  bikaDt. 

It  likevise  giTes  rise  pnhapi  Bore  fircqucatly  to  imtadoB  of 
tbe  miliary  pasnges.  Tliii  iniiatioB  geocnUj  coooftis  in  fie- 
^ic&tand  painful  Bictoritioo;  bat  aofftiaifft  the  fecredoQ  of 
urine  is  suppressed  altogether.  Inrtanrrt  of  this  kind  have 
been  related  fajr  Mr  Valemluu-^^  by  an  anoojrmons  vricer  in  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal^,  and  by  Jf.  OUitier^  in  whooe 
caae,  howerer,  the  poison  was  the  cyanide  of  mercury.  In  this 
last  case  the  suppiession  was  totals  and  continncd  dll  death, 
which  did  not  ensue  till  nine  days  after  the  poison  was  taken  §. 
Sometimes,  as  in  this  instance,  the  urinary  irritation  is  aftended 
with  symptomsof  excitement  of  the  external  parts,  sud  asswel- 
lingand  hbckm^ss  of  the  scrotum  and  erection  of  the  penis. 

Another  distinction  seems  to  be  that  anrrosive  snUimate  is 
more  apt  than  arsenic  to  cause  nerrous  affections  durii^  the 
first  inflammatory  stage.  The  tendency  to  dose,  which  some- 
times interrupts  the  inflammatory  symptoms  caused  by  arsenic, 
has  been  more  frequently  obsenred  in  cases  of  pmsoning  with 
corrosive  sublimate  ||.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tre- 
mors and  twitches  of  the  extremities.  Sometimes  the  stupor 
approaches  even  to  absolute  coma  % ;  and  the  twitches  occa- 
sionally amount  to  distinct,  nay  violent  convulsions**.  In 
other  instances  paraplegia  has  been  witnessed  "Yf. 

Another  difference  isy  that  the  effects  of  the  mercurial  irri- 
tants are  fully  more  curable  than  those  of  arsenic  This  may 
depend  in  part  on  the  greater  solubility  of  these  preparations, 
so  that  they  are  more  easily  discharged  than  arsenic,  which 

*  OumoDceau  in  Journ.  de  Med.  Ixix.  3G  ;  aiid  Orfila,  Tox.  Geo.  L  2G4. 

-f  See  his  five  cases  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xiv.  4G8. 

X  xli.  204. 

§  Archives  Gen.  de  Med.  ix.  99. 

I)  Orfila,  Tox.  G^n.  i.  265. 

Y  Mr  Valentine*s  ca^cs. 
**  011ivicr*s  case,  and  Fontcnelle^b. 
tf  (.'asc  by  Uevcrgie  in  Arch.  Geo.  de  Med.  ix.  463. 
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often  remains  in  the  stomach  after  days  of  continued  voiniting^ 
and  in  part  on  corrosive  sublimate  and  the  other  soluble  salts 
of  mercury  being  in  no  long  time  converted  into  comparativ«lj 
innocuous  compounds,  either  by  antidotes  intentionally  given 
for  that  purpose,  or  by  animal  principles  in  the  secretions  and 
accidental  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Lastly,  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  and  combination 
of  the  symptoms  appear  to  be  more  rare  in  the  instance  of  cot^ 
rosive  sublimate  than  in  that  of  arsenic. 

I'o  these  general  statements,  it  may  be  right  to  add  the 
beads  of  one  or  two  actual  cases,  lest  an  exaggerated  idea  be 
conveyed  of  the  combination  of  the  symptoms  as  they  usu- 
ally occur.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  a  fatal  case  related  by  AT.  Devergie,  and  to  an  instance 
of  recovery,  without  salivation  having  supervened,  which  is 
contained  in  OrfilcCs  Toxicology. — In  Devergic'^s  case,  the  pa- 
tient, a  female,  swallowed  three  drachms  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  solution,  and  was  soon  after  seised  with  vomiting, 
purging,  and  pain  in  the  belly-  In  five  hours,  when  she  was 
first  seen  by  Devergic,  the  skin  was  cold  and  damp,  the  limbs 
relaxed,  the  face  pale,  the  eyes  dull,  and  expressive  of  hor- 
ror and  anxiety.  The  lips  and  tongue  were  white  and  sbri« 
veiled,  and  she  had  dreadful  fits  of  pain  and  spasm  in  the 
throat  whenever  she  attempted  to  swallow  liquids,  also  burning 
and  pricking  along  the  course  of  the  gullet,  and  pressure  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck  caused  increase  of  pain.  There  were  likewise 
frequent  vomiting  of  mucous  and  bilious  matter,  burning  pain 
in  the  stomach,  and  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium  on  the  slight- 
est pressure.  She  farther  had  profuse  diarrhoea,  with  pricking 
pain  and  tenesmus.  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  was  deep  and 
slow,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  almost  imperceptible,  and  the 
breathing  very  slow.  In  eighteen  hours  these  symptoms  con» 
tinued  without  any  material  change ;  but  the  limbs  were  also 
then  insensible.  In  twenty-three  hours  she  died  in  a  fit  of 
fainting,  the  mind  having  been  entire  to  the  last  *. — OrfilaV 
case  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  drank  by  mistake  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  fortunately  was  so  much 

*  Arch.  Gto.  dc  Med.  ix.  4G3. 
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alarmed  in  tbe  act  of  swallowing  by  its  taste,  that  he  ceased 
drinking  before  he  finished  the  poisonous  draught.  Never- 
tlieless,  he  was  instantly  attacked  with  a  sense  of  tightness  in 
tbe  throat  and  burning  in  the  stomach,  and  soon  after  with  Tomit- 
ing  and  purging.  Two  hours  after  the  accident  Orfila  found  him 
with  the  face  very  full  and  red,  the  eyes  sparkling  and  restless, 
the  pupils  contracted,  and  the  lips  dry  and  cracked.  There  was 
also  acute  pain  along  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
particularly  in  the  throat  The  belly  was  swelled,  and  so  ten- 
der, that  he  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  fomentation-cloths. 
The  pulse  was  112,  small  and  sharp ;  tbe  skin  intensely  hot 
and  pungent ;  micturition  scanty,  frequent  and  difficult ;  the 
breathing  very  much  oppressed  ;  the  purging  bilious.  The 
patient  had  likewise  a  tendency  to  doze,  and  was  affected  with 
occasional  convulsive  twitches  of  the  face  and  extremities,  and 
with  constant  cramps  in  the  limbs.  Next  morning  all  the 
sjrmptoms  were  sensibly  mitigated,  and  they  went  on  decreasing 
till  convalescence  was  established  in  eight  days.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  he  recovered  his  usual  health,  without  suffering 
salivation  *. 

The  only  material  and  common  symptom  which  was  wanting 
in  the  two  cases  now  related  was  blood  in  the  stools  and  in  tbe 
matter  vomited.  In  other  respects  they  are  good  examples  of 
the  ordinary  train  of  symptoms  in  cases  of  the  present  variety. 
For  other  examples  of  the  same  nature  the  reader  may  refer 
particularly  to  the  paper  of  Mr  Valentine,  who  has  described 
five  cases  that  happened  at  one  time  in  the  same  family,  the 
mother  having  attempted  to  poison  herself  and  four  children  -f*. 

It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  know  the  usual  duration 
of  this  variety  of  mercurial  poisoning,  and  also  the  extremes  of 
its  duration.  On  these  points  I  have  not  hitherto  bad  oppor- 
tunities of  consulting  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  be  able  to 
lay  down  the  general  rule  witK  precision.  But,  so  far  as  my 
inquiries  go,  the  ordinary  duration  in  fatal  cases  is  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours,  the  longest   three   days  j,   and   the 

•  Toxicol.  G6n.  i.  263. 

f  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journftl,  xiv.  468. 

t  Mr  Valentioe's  4th  case. 
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shortest  eleven  hours  *.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  an  ade- 
quate dose  might  cause  death  in  a  much  shorter  time,  for  the 
patient  in  the  case  last  alluded  to  took  only  her  share  with 
other  four  people  of  210  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  it  is  said  that  three  days  form  the  longest  do- 
ration  which  can  be  assigned  from  actual  facts  to  the  present 
variety  of  mercurial  poisoning,  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the 
statement  is  confined  to  fatal  cases.  In  cases  of  recovery  the 
symptoms  may  continue  a  great  deal  longer,  and  nevertheless 
not  pass  into  the  second  variety  of  this  kind  of  poisoning,-— a 
transition,  however,  which  on  the  whole  is  exceedingly  common* 
In  the  case  of  which  an  analysis  has  been  given  from  OrfiWa 
narrative,  and  likewise  in  one  of  Mr  V^alentine^s  patients,  who 
recovered,  the  symptoms  all  along  were  those  of  irritation  in 
the  alimentary  canal ;  there  was  not  any  ptyalism,  or  other 
symptom  of  the  proper  mercurial  ere  thy  sm. 

2.  The  second  variety  of  poisoning  with  mercury  compre- 
hends the  cases,  which  begin,  like  the  former,  with  irritation 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  in  which  the  symptoms  of  what  is 
called  mercurial  erethysm  gradually  supervene. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  here  the  several  forms  of  mer- 
curial erethysm  which  may  thus  be  developed,  because  they 
will  immediately  be  considered  under  the  third  variety  of  mer- 
curial poisoning.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  in  pas- 
sing that  the  leading  affection  is  inflammation  of  the  organs  in 
and  adjoining  the  mouth,  and  more  particularly  of  the  salivary 
glands. 

But  it  may  be  right  to  endeavour  in  the  present  place  to  fix 
the  period  of  the  poisoning  at  which  these  secondary  affec- 
tions may  and  usually  do  commence.  This  cannot  be  done 
so  satisfactorily  as  might  be  wished,  because  the  cases  al- 
ready published  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine  do  not 
form  a  large  enough  induction.  Among  the  recorded  cases  I 
have  hitherto  seen,  salivation  has  never  been  retarded  beyond 
the  third  day  f  ;  but  in  an  instance  of  suicide  by  corrosive  sub- 
limate which  happened  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  in  1826, 

*  Mr  Valen tineas  case  1st.  f  Case  in  Med.  and  i'bys.  Journal.  xlL 
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md  for  the  fMOticulArs  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  my 
Dr  Shortt,  the  salivatioii  did  not  hegin  till  the  fourth.  It  may 
be  doabted  whether  salivation  has  ever  occorred  sooner  than 
the  beginning  of  the  second  * ;  and  the  most  osual  date  of  its 
eommencement  is  towards  the  close  of  the  second  day.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  retarded  till  a  period  considerably 
later  than  I  have  yet  found  recorded ;  but  I  question  whether 
H  can  well  begin  much  sooner  than  after  the  first  twenty-four 
lionrs.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  ptyalism  may  supervene 
when  the  inflammatory  stage  has  lasted  less  than  that  interval ; 
and  an  instance  has  been  described  by  Mr  H.  Anderson  of 
Belfast,  in  which  this  appeared  to  him  to  have  taken  place  only 
nineteen  hours  after  the  poison  was  swallowed  f .  Hitherto  I 
have  met  with  no  other  fact  which  supports  the  general  state- 
ment ;  and  there  is  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  Mr  Ander- 
son^s  narrative  is  not  quite  correct,  and  that  he  mistook  for 
mercurial  ptyalism  the  common  salivation  caused  by  inability 
to  swallow  from  the  soreness  of  the  throat,  (p.  304.) 

As  to  the  total  duration  of  this  variety  in  fatal  cases,  I  have 
found  an  instance  fatal  on  the  fourth  day,  salivation  having 
begun  on  the  second  X  ;  and  Orfila  quotes  a  case  from  Degner, 
in  which  the  gastro-enteritic  symptoms  were  succeeded  by 
ptyalism  about  the  same  period,  and  which  proved  fatal  in  fif- 
teen days  §.  These  periods,  however,  probably  do  not  form 
the  extremes.  For  in  such  cases  as  the  former  death  is  the 
consequence  of  the  primary  affection,  and  may  therefore  ensue 
immediately  after  the  secondary  stage  has  begun  to  develope 
itself;  and  when  death  arises  from  profuse  salivation,  as  in 
Degner^s  patient,  or  from  the  ravages  committed  by  ulceration 
and  gangrene,  it  may  be  delayed  almost  as  long  as  in  cases  of 
the  third  variety  of  mercurial  poisoning,  in  which  there  is  no 
precursory  stage  of  inflammation  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  present  variety  of  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate 
may  be  concluded  with  the  heads  of  a  very  excellent  example 

*  Cue  by  Dr  Andenon  in  Edin.  Mol.  anil  Surg.  Journal,  vii.  437. 
•|-  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xiv.  474. 
j:  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  xli. 

§  Toxic.  G^^rale,  i.  282,  from  Degncri  Historia  Med.  dc  Dysent  Bilios.  Contog. 
250. 
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related  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  The  pati^it^ 
a  stout  young  girl,  swallowed  soon  after  supper  a  drachm 
of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  beer ;  and  in  a  few  minutfd 
she  was  found  on  her  knees  in  great  torture.  All  the  primary 
symptoms  of  this  kind  of  poisoning  were  present  in  their  most 
violent  form, — burning  in  the  stomach,  extending  towards  the' 
throat  and  mouth ;  followed  in  no  long  time  by  violent  vomiting 
of  a  matter  at  first  mucous,  afterwards  bilious  and  bloody ;  by 
purging  of  a  brownish,  fetid  fluid ;  suppression  of  urine  and 
much  tenderness  of  the  urethra  and  bladder ;  small,  contracted, 
frequent  pulse,  anxious  countenance,  and  considerable  stupor,  in- 
terrupted frequently  by  fits  of  increased  pain.  All  these  symp- 
toms were  developed  in  four  hours.  Subsequently  the  pain  in 
the  stomach  became  much  easier,  but  that  in  the  throat  much 
worse.  At  length  in  the  course  of  the  second  day  the  teeth 
became  loose,  the  gums  tender,  the  saliva  more  abundant  than 
natiural ;  profuse  ptyalism  and  great  fetor  of  the  breath  ensued, 
and  the  patient  expired  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  day  *. 

3.  The  third  variety  of  poisoning  with  mercury  comprehends 
all  the  forms  of  what  is  called  mercurial  erethysra.  Without 
endeavouring  to  settle  the  precise  meaning  of  this  term,  which 
is  now  used  in  rather  a  vague  sense,  I  shall  consider  under  the 
present  head  all  the  secondary  and  chronic  effects  of  mercury. 
These  may  be  caused  by  any  of  its  preparations,  but  are  most 
frequently  seen  as  the  consequence  of  its  milder  compoundi 
either  given  medicinally  in  frequent  small  doses,  or  applied 
continuously  to  tlie  bodies  of  workmen  who  are  exposed  by  their 
trade  to  its  fumes. 

The  secondary  and  chronic  effects  of  mercury  are  multifacU 
ous  enough  in  reality  ;  but  if  credit  were  given  to  all  that 
has  been  written  and  is  still  sometimes  maintained  on  this  suIk 
ject,  almost  every  disease  in  the  Nosology  might  be  enumerat- 
ed under  the  present  head ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  disease  of  com- 
mon occurrence  which  has  not  been  imputed  by  one  author  or 
another  to  the  direct  or  indirect  operation  of  mercury.  The 
present  remarks,  however,  will  be  confined  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  what  is  well  ascertained,  and  bears  on  the  medical  evi- 
dence of  poisoning  with  mercury,  or  is  important  in  regard  to 

*  Lond.  Med.  and  Phyt.  Journal,  xli.  204. 
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police.  With  this  view,  salivation  and  its  concomi- 
tants, the  most  usual  of  the  secondary  effects  of  mercury,  will 
first  be  treated  of.  Some  observations  will  then  be  made  on 
the  shaking  palsy,  or  irembiement  mercuriel^  which  is  caus- 
ed by  mercury  in  those  who  work  with  it.  And  in  conclusion, 
a  short  view  will  be  taken  of  the  other  diseases  which  are  more 
indirectly  induced  by  this  poison,  as  well  as  of  some  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  it  on  insufficient  grounds.  This  being  done, 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  mercurial  poisons  will  be  resumed, 
and  a  description  given  of  their  relative  effects  when  introduced 
by  different  channels  and  in  different  chemical  forms. 

Mercurial  salivation  may  be  caused  by  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  and  either  by  a  single  dose  or  by  frequently 
repeated  small  doses.  It  may  be  caused  by  corrosive  sublimate 
as  the  secondary  stage  of  a  case  which  commenced  with  inflamma- 
tion in  the  alimentary  canal ;  or  it  may  be  the  first  sign  of  mercu- 
rial action,  as  in  the  medicinal  mode  of  administering  calomel  and 
*  blue  pill.  Even  in  the  latter  case  a  single  dose,  and  that  not  large, 
may  be  sufficient  to  induce  ptyalism  of  the  most  violent  kind.  It 
commences  with  a  brassy  taste  and  tenderness  of  the  mouth,  swel- 
ling, redness  and  subsequently  ulceration  of  the  gums,  peculiar 
fetor  of  the  breath  ;  and  at  last  an  augmentation  is  observed  in 
the  flow  of  the  saliva.  These  symptoms  increase  more  or  less 
rapidly.  Sometimes  they  are  very  mild ;  nay  this  form  of  the 
secondary  effects  of  mercury  may  consist  in  nothing  else  than 
brassy  taste,  tenderness  of  the  mouth,  redness  of  the  gums  and 
fetor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  are  often  very  violent, 
the  salivation  being  profuse,  the  face  swelled  so  as  to  close  the 
eyes  and  almost  fill  up  the  space  between  the  jaw  and  clavicles, 
the  tongue  swollen  so  as  to  threaten  suffocation,  the  inside  of 
the  mouth  ulcerated,  nay  gangrenous ;  and  at  times  the  gan- 
grene extends  over  the  face. 

These  local  affections  are  almost  always  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  constitutional  disorder.  If  severe,  they  are  attend- 
ed with  the  symptomatic  fever  proper  to  inflammation  and  gan- 
grene, from  whatever  cause  they  spring.  But  independently 
of  that,  mercurial  salivation  is  accompanied  and  indeed  com- 
monly preceded  by  a  constitutional  disorder  or  symptomatic 
fever  of  its  own,  which  occasionally  exhibits  some  i^eculiarides. 
The  mildest  affection  of  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands  is  very 
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genenUy  preceded  by  some  exaltation  of  the  pulse  and  tempe- 
rature,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever.  But  when  the  local  dis- 
order begins  violently,  and  above  all  when  this  takes  place  by 
idiosyncrasy  from  small  doses  of  mild  preparations,  there  is  of- 
ten great  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  irregular  action  of  the  heart, 
and  various  nervous  disorders  possessing  the  hysteric  character, 
— all  of  which,  except  the  quick  pulse,  will  sometimes  gradu- 
ally abate  or  even  disappear,  when  the  salivation  is  fairly  esta- 
blished. 

As  the  phenomena  of  mercurial  salivation  have  been  often 
known  to  yield  important  evidence,  and  have  led  to  a  contrariety 
of  opinions  upon  trials,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  them  at 
some  length,  at  least  upon  those  which  it  is  proper  for  the  me- 
dical jurist  to  know. 

In  the  first  instance,  then,  the  dose  which  is  required  to 
cause  salivation  may  be  noticed.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the 
ordinary  quantity  required  in  mercurial  courses.  A  more  use- 
ful object  of  consideration  is  the  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
rule.  One  of  the  most  common  and  important  of  these  devia- 
tions is  excessive  sensibility  to  the  action  of  mercury,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  individuals  who  have  this  idiosyncrasy 
may  be  profusely  salivated  by  one  or  two  small  doses  even  of 
the  mildest  preparations.  Three  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate 
divided  into  three  doses  have  caused  violent  ptyalism  *.  Fifteen 
grains  of  blue  pill,  taken  in  three  doses,  one  every  night,  have  ex- 
cited fatal  salivation  -f.  Nay,  two  grains  of  calomel  have  caused 
ptyalism,  extensive  ulceration  of  the  throat,  exfoliation  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  death  ^.  Three  drachms  of  mercurial  ointment 
applied  externally  have  caused  violent  ptyalism  and  death  in 
eight  days.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  some 
constitutions  resist  the  action  of  mercurials  very  obstinately,  so 
as  even  sometimes  to  appear  incapable  of  being  salivated  at  all. 
I  have  more  than  once  met  with  cases  of  the  last  description, 
where  mercurial  courses  had  been  continued  for  three  months 
and  upwards  without  avail.  It  may  be  added,  that,  except  in 
constitutions  naturally  predisposed  to  suffer  from  a  few  small 
doses,  a  few  large  doses  do  not  appear  apt  to  excite  severe  sali- 

•  M.  Colson  in  Arch.  Gen.  de  MM.  xii.  84. 

i"  Dr  Ramibotham  in  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  i.  77& 

t  Dr  CrampUm,  Trans.  Dublin  College  of  PhjiicUuit,  Ur.  91. 
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be  aid  hacaftcr.  (pu Sia)  At pRsoicI b^  scbcmb,  dMt» m 
c<MCit»itT  with  the  practice  alhided  to,  I  hare  «T€fJti»e«,  and 
is  ▼jrioM  dimwffj  gircn  dgbt  or  ten  gnas  of  fili—gl  five  or 
ax  tines  a^d^  fiir  tvo  or  three  dsri  together,  wi&oiit  ofaBonr- 
iBg  that  ptjilitM  was  mpi  to  e&aie. 

The  next  point  to  be  oooskkicd  is,  whether  mermrial  safira- 
tion  can  be  oonfimndcd  with  aaj  other  affiectioB.  In  a  rcry  di£-v 
ficolt  casebof  poisoning  whidi  was  tned  here  in  ISIT*  that  of 
WiDiam  Patencm  fer  nnirdcni^  Us  wife%  it  appealed  proba- 
ble that  he  had  gircn  her  rcpeatedhr  large  doses  of  calooiei 
Bat  the  proof  of  this  was  drcnmstantial  onlTy  and  an  impor- 
tant circumstance  in  the  chain  of  eridence  was  a  deposition  to 
the  occurrence  of  saliTation  during  the  woman's  iDneas.  Tliis 
fMCt,  howcTCT,  rested  on  the  skill  and  testimony  of  a  quack- 
doctor  only ;  and  the  admissibility  of  sndi  a  person  to  decide 
on  a  point  of  this  nature,  will  depend  on  the  fiualitr  with  which 
the  true  mercurial  form  of  salivation  can  be  recognbed.  This 
statement  will  show  the  practical  object  of  what  is  to  follow. 

Now  many  other  causes  may  exdte  a  preternatural  flow  of 
saliva.  Several  other  poisons  may  have  that  effect,  for  example 
preparations  of  gold,  preparations  of  copper,  antimony,  croton, 
oil,  foxglove :  Foxglove  has  been  known  to  cause  violent  saliva- 
tion for  three  weeks  ^.  Opium  has  occasimially  had  the  same 
effect^.  '  * 

Even  a  common  sore  throat,  if  the  swelling  and  pain  are  so 
great  as  to  render  swallowing  very  difficult  and  distressing,  may 
be  accompanied,  as  I  have  often  remarked,  with  a  profuse  flow 
of  saliva.  It  is  probable  that  the  salivation  observed  by  Mr 
Anderson  in  the  first  day  of  a  case  of  mercurial  poisoning,  as 
formerly  mentioned,  (p.  300,)  was  simply  produced  by  dyspha- 
gia ;  for  he  has  noticed  it  only  once  in  his  report,  and  speaks 
of  his  patient  being  quite  convalescent  in  three  days ;  whereas 
a  mercurial  salivation,  when  it  takes  place  early  in  such  cases, 
is  always  severe,  if  the  patient  survives  a  few  days.     In  the 

«  Sec  page  32a. 

f  Riitt*t  Magazin,  xz?.  678. 

t  Joonial  dcr  prakiudiea  Hdlkaadc,  ut.  iL  201. 
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salivstioii  which  sometimes  accompanies  a  severe  attack  of  sore 
throaty  there  is  also  often  a  fetor  diat  is  hardly  distinguishable 
fitNn  the  mercurial  kind. 

Salivation  likewise  forms  an  idiopathic  disease,  and  may  then 
be  both  profuse  and  obstinate.  Mr  Davies  has  described  a  case 
of  spontaneous  ptyalism  which  had  lasted  for  a  fortnight  before 
he  was  caUed  to  see  the  patient ;  and  during  all  that  time  the 
quantity  of  saliva  discharged  was  two  or  three  pints  daily. 
How  long  it  endured  afterwards  he  does  not  mention ;  but  it 
must  have  continued  for  some  time,  because  during  his  attend- 
ance first  one  physician  and  then  another  were  called  in  to  con- 
sultation with  him.  Laxatives  slowly  removed  it.  Mr  Davies 
has  not  described  the  state  of  the  mouth  ;  but  the  first  physician 
mistook  the  salivation  for  a  mercurial  one  *.  In  the  same  journal 
which  contains  this  case  another  has  been  related  which  lasted 
four  months  -f-.  Another  and  a  very  remarkable  case  has  been 
recorded  by  Mr  Power.  The  patient,  a  young  lady,  discharged 
finr  more  than  two  years  from  sixteen  to  forty  ounces  of  saliva 
daily.  In  the  two  last  cases  the  mouth  was  not  affected  \.  Two 
other  instances  have  been  related  by  M*  Baylcy  in  one  of  which 
the  patient  was  cured  after  spitting  five  pounds  daily  for  nine 
years  and  a-half ;  the  other  continued  to  be  afiected  after  spit- 
ting profusely  for  three  years.  In  neither  was  there  any  ulce- 
ration of  the  mouth  §. 

Salivation  may  likewise  be  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
imagination.  I  have  seen  a  singular  example  of  this.  A  wo- 
man who  had  a  great  aversion  to  calomel  was  taking  it  with  digi- 
talis for  a  dropsical  complaint.  Some  one  imprudently  told  her 
what  she  was  taking ;  when,  although  she  had  used  only  two 
grains,  she  immediately  began  to  complain  of  soreness  of  the 
mouth,  salivated  profusely,  and  even  put  on  the  expression  of 
countenance  of  a  salivating  person.  On  being  persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  she  had  been  misinformed,  the  discharge  ceased  gra- 
dually in  the  course  of  one  night.  Two  days  afterwards  she  was 
again  told  on  good  authority  that  calomel  was  contained  in  her 
medicines,  upon  which  the  salivation  began  again  and  was  pro- 

*  Lond.  Med.  r.nd  ritys.  Journal,  xxvi.  452. 
f  Ibid,  xxvii.  27o. 

%  Tram,  of  Lond.  Coll.  PhysiciaDs,  i.  34. 
§  Renie  M6dicale,  1828,  iv.  76. 
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ftise.  It  did  not  last  above  twenty-four  hours;  but  the  symptoms 
during  that  period  resembled  a  commencing  mercurial  salivation 
in  every  thing  but  the  want  of  fetor  and  redness  of  the  gums. 

In  general,  mercurial  salivation  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  all  the  preceding  varieties  by  an  experienced  practitioner. 
If  its  progress  has  been  traced  from  the  first  appearance  of  brassy 
taste  and  fetor  to  the  formation  of  ulcers  and  supervention  of 
ptyalism,  no  attentive  person  can  run  any  risk  of  mistaking  it. 
Its  characters  are  also  quite  distinct  at  the  time  salivation  just 
begins :  The  fetor  of  the  breath  and  sponginess  and  ulceration 
of  the  gums  at  this  stage  distinguish  it  from  every  other  affec- 
tion. But  if  the  state  of  the  mouth  is  not  examined  till  the  ul- 
cers have  existed  several  days,  the  characters  of  the  mercurial 
disorder  are  much  more  equivocal.  They  cannot  be  distinguish- 
ed, for  example,  from  some  forms  of  idiopathic  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  connected  with  unsoundness  of  constitution,  and  charac- 
terized by  extensive  sloughing,  ptyalism,  and  gangrenous  fetor  *. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  regarding  mercurial  salivation 
is,  that  a  long  interval  may  elapse  after  the  administration  of 
the  mercury  has  been  abandoned,  before  the  effect  on  the  sali- 
vary organ  begins,— mercury  in  small  doses  being  what  is  called 
a  cumulative  poison,  or  a  poison  whose  influence  accumulates 
silently  for  some  time  in  the  body  before  its  symptoms  break 
forth.  SwSdiaur  has  met  with  instances  where  the  interval  was 
several  months  -f,  CuUerier  with  a  case  in  which  it  was  three 
months  j:.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  strongly  such  facts  may 
bear  on  the  evidence  in  a  criminal  case,  where  the  administra- 
tion of  mercury  in  medicinal  doses,  which  have  been  long  aban- 
doned, is  brought  forward  to  account  for  salivation,  appearing 
weeks  or  months  after,  and  giving  rise,  in  conjunction  with  other 
circumstances,  to  a  suspicion  of  mercurial  poisoning  of  a  much 
more  recent  date. 

Another  question  which  is  sometimes  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion is  the  duration  of  mercurial  ptyalism.  The  medical  witness 
may  be  required  to  give  his  opinion  how  long  this  affection  may 

•  Sec  Evidence  of  Mr  Bromfield  on  the  Trial  of  Miss  Dutterfield  for  the  murder 
of  Mr  ScRwcn,  p.  40. 

•f*  Sw^iaur  on  Venereal  Diseases,  ii.  251. 
t  CdMn  in  Arch.  G6n.  de  MM.  xii.  09. 
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latt,  rappoeing  of  course  the  administration  of  mercury  to  hurt 
been  abandoned.  The  present  question  may  be  cut  short  by 
stating,  that  there  appears  to  be  hardly  any  limit  to  its  possible 
duration.  LinrnBua  met  with  an  instance  of  its  continuing  m- 
veterately  for  a  whole  year*;  Swcdiaur  says  he  has  known  per- 
sons languish  for  months  and  years  from  its  effects  f ;  and  Jf. 
CoUon  knew  an  individual  who  had  been  salivated  for  six  years  {. 
After  an  ordinary  mercurial  course  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands 
generally  return  to  the  healthy  state  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks. 

A  fifth  question,  whether  the  ptyalism,  or,  speaking  in  gene- 
ral terms,  the  erethysm  of  mercury,  is  susceptible  of  a  complete 
intermission,  formed  a  material  subject  of  inquiry,  and  the  cause 
of  much  contradictory  statement  on  a  well-known  criminal  triaL 
At  the  Trial  of  Miss  Butterfield  in  1775  for  the  murder  of  her 
master,  Mr  Scawen,  by  administering  corrosive  sublimate,  it 
was  alleged  in  her  defence,  that  the  salivation  and  consequent 
sloughing  of  which  he  died  might  have  arisen,  without  the  fresh 
administration  of  mercury,  from  the  renewal  of  a  previous  ptya- 
lism,  which  had  been  brought  on  by  a  common  mercurial  course^ 
and  had  ceased  two  months  before  the  second  salivation  began* 
It  appeared  that  Mr  Scawen  was  salivated  with  a  quack  medi- 
cine from  the  beginning  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  that  about 
the  middle  of  June  he  was  again  seized  with  violent  salivation, 
of  which  he  died.  It  was  rendered  very  improbable,  that  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  two  salivations  any  more  mercury 
had  been  taken  medicinally.  The  question  then  was,  whether 
the  original  ptyalism  could  have  reappeared  after  so  long  an  in- 
terval without  the  fresh  administration  of  mercury  ?  The  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  gentlemen  in  extensive  practice,  said 
it  could  not.  But  one  of  the  prisoner's  witnesses,  Mr  Brom- 
JIM  of  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  said  he  had  repeatedly 
known  salivation  reappear  afVer  a  long  intermission  ;  that  it  was 
quite  common  for  the  hospital  patients  to  have  a  second  saliva* 
tion  when  thought  well  enough  to  go  out  the  next  dismissal  day§ ; 
that  in  one  case  the  interval  was  three  months  ;  and  that  one  of 

•  Flora  Suecica. 

i*  On  the  Venereal  DiKate,  ii.  143. 
X  Colton  in  Arch.  G^n.  xii.  09. 
§  The  exact  time  it  not  mentioned. 
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fais  patients  was  attacked  periodically  with  salivation  at  intervals 
of  six  weeks  or  a  month  for  a  whole  year.  Mr  Howard^  an- 
other surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  deposed  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  apparently  upon  their  evidence  *. 
Notwithstanding  what  was  said  by  these  gentlemen,  I  believe 
the  recurrence  of  salivation  after  so  long  an  interval,  without 
the  repetition  of  mercury,  is  exceedingly  uncommon.  Dr  Gar- 
don  Smithy  in  alluding  to  the  trial  of  Miss  Butterfield,  has  men- 
tioned a  case  which  he  considers  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  he 
has  been  able  to  collect.  It  occurred  to  Dr  Hamilton  of  this 
University,  and  used  to  be  related  by  him  in  his  lectures.  The 
interval  was  so  great  as  four  months  f.  Dr  Mead  says  he  met 
with  an  instance  where  the  interval  was  six  months  { ;  and  Dr 
Male  mentions  another  where  mercury  was  taken  to  moderate 
salivation  in  March,  and  after  a  long  interval  excited  a  fresh 
salivation  in  October,  of  which  his  patient  died  in  a  few  weeks  §. 
Some  other  cases  even  more  wonderful  have  been  recorded  by 
Jf.  Cokon  in  his  paper  on  the  effects  of  mercury.  He  quotes 
Dr  Fordyce  for  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  repeated  attacks 
of  salivation,  with  metallic  taste,  which  lasted  for  three  weeks, 
although  mercury  had  not  been  taken  for  twelve  years ;  and 
Colson  himself  knew  a  surgeon  who  had  a  regiilar  and  violent 
attack  of  all  the  symptoms  of  mercurialism  eight  years  after 
he  had  ceased  to  take  mercury  ||.  It  is  impossible  to  attach 
credit  to  such  marvellous  stories  as  these  last.  Granting  the 
ptyalism  to  be  in  every  instance  really  mercurial,  it  would  require 
much  better  evidence  than  any  practitioner  could  procure  to  de- 
termine the  fact  that  mercury  had  not  been  given  again  during 
the  supposed  interval.  This  objection  indeed  will  apply  more 
or  less  even  to  the  instances  where  the  alleged  interval  did  not 
exceed  a  few  months. 

The  last  point  to  be  noticed  regarding  mercurial  salivation  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  proves  fatal.  Death  may  ensue  from 
the  mildest  preparations,  and  from  the  smallest  doses,  in  conse- 
quence of  severe  salivation  being  produced  by  them  in  peculiar 

*  Trial  by  Gurney  and  Blancbard,  pp.  39,  47. 
"Y  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  2d  Ed.  118. 
X  Mead*s  Medical  Works,  p.  202. 
§  Male*s  Juridical  Medicine,  89* 
II  Archivei  Gen.  de  MM.  xiL  100. 
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hsbits.  Two  instances  have  been  already  mentioned  which  iL 
lustrate  both  of  these  statements,  and  others  might  easily  be 
mentioned,  if  the  fact  were  not  familiar. 

Death  may  be  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Some  of  those 
which  have  been  assigned  are  direct  and  unquestionable  in  their 
operation  ;  others  indirect  and  more  doubtful. 

The  most  direct  and  obvious  manner  in  which  death  takei 
place  is  by  extensive  spreading  gangrene  of  the  throat,  mouth, 
face,  and  neck.  The  late  happy  changes  introduced  into  the 
treatment  of  syphilis  and  other  diseases  which  are  benefited  by 
mercury,  render  this  mode  of  death  very  rare  in  the  present  day. 
Yet  I  may  mention  that  I  have  seen  an  example  of  it  in  a  wo- 
man who  was  salivated  to  death,  because  her  medical  attendant, 
a  firm  believer  in  the  powers  of  mercury  as  an  antidote,  did  not 
consider  that  the  antidote  is  itself  a  poison,  if  not  given  in  mo- 
deration. In  general,  when  gangrene  is  the  cause  of  death,  it 
b^ns  within  the  mouth  or  in  the  throat,  and  spreads  from 
that  till  it  even  reaches  the  face.  But  sometimes  it  begins  at 
once  on  the  external  surface,  at  a  distance  from  the  primary  ul-. 
cers.  An  example  of  such  a  progress  of  the  symptoms  has  been 
related  by  Dr  Grattan.  A  child  ten  years  old  was  violently 
salivated  by  twenty  grains  of  calomel  given  in  six  days.  On 
the  fifth  day  of  the  salivation,  a  little  vesicle  appeared  on  the 
akin  near  the  mouth  on  each  side,  and  was  the  commencement 
of  a  gangrenous  ulcer,  which  spread  over  the  whole  cheek,  and 
proved  fatal  eight  days  after  its  appearance  *. 

Another  cause  of  death  appears  to  be  exhaustion  from  pro* 
ftise  and  protracted  discharge  of  saliva  without  material  injury 
of  the  mouth  or  adjoining  organs. 

A  third  manner  of  death  which  I  have  witnessed  is  ex- 
haustion from  laryngeal  phthisis ;  and  from  the  circumstanoee 
of  the  case,  I  have  little  doubt  but,  in  the  state  to  which  p*. 
tients  are  then  sometimes  reduced,  death  may  also  take  place 
suddenly  from  suffocation.  My  patient  had  undergone  before 
I  saw  him  five  long  salivations  for  a  venereal  comj^laint,  and 
had  latterly  been  attacked  with  symptoms  of  ulceration  of  the 
glottis.  This  affection  went  on  slowly  increasing,  and  he  died 
of  exhaustion  after  many  weeks  of  sufiTering.     During  this  pe- 

*  Trans.  Dublin  Coll.  Phyticunt,  iu.  23& 
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riod  be  was  repeatedly  attacked  with  alanrng  fits  of 
tion,  which  were  reUeved  by  the  hawkixig  of  wmnnnfi 
The  eymptome  were  expl^ned  on  diasectiim  by  the 
of  extensive  ulceration  and  thickening  of  the  ghpttis, 
total  destruction  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  other  causes  of  death  are  more  indirect,  and  wSL  he 
mentioned  presently.  They  depend  on  the  pre^cmience  of 
other  diseases,  on  which  mercury  acts  deleteriondj  daring  the 
state  of  erethysm  excited  by  it  in  the  constitntion. 


The  second  division  of  the  secondary  effi»;ts  of 
comprehends  the  Shaking  Palsy  or  Tremblememt  Metcmnd^ 
with  the  collateral  disorders  induced  in  miners,  gilders,  and 
other  workmen  whose  trade  exposes  them  to  the  openUioB  of 
this  poison.  Under  the  present  head,  whidi  might  be  tieated 
at  considerable  length  as  an  important  branch  of  medical  poliee, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  an  analysis  of  an  interesting  essqr  by 
Mirat  on  the  TremUement  MetaUique^  and  to  some  remarks 
by  Juasieu  on  the  health  of  the  quicksilver  miners  of  Almaden 
in  Spain. 

M^at'^s  account  of  the  tremblement  metcdUque  is  very  in- 
teresting *.  The  disease,  he  states,  may  sometimes  begin  sud- 
denly ;  but  in  general  it  makes  its  approaches  by  slow  steps. 
The  first  symptom  is  unsteadiness  of  the  arms,  then  quivering, 
finally  tremors,  the  several  movements  of  which  become  more 
and  more  extensive  till  they  resemble  convulsions,  and  render 
it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  patient  to  walk,  to  speak,  or 
even  to  chew.  All  voluntary  motions,  such  as  carrying  a  mor- 
sel to  tlie  mouth,  are  effected  by  several  violent  starts.  The 
anns  are  generally  attacked  first  and  also  most  severely.  If 
the  man  does  not  now  quit  work,  loss  of  memory,  sleepless- 
ness, delirium,  and  death  ensue.  But  as  the  nature  of  the 
disease  soon  renders  working  almost  impossible,  be  cannot  well 
continue;  and  in  tliat  case  death  is  rare.  The  concomitant 
symptoms  of  the  trembling  are  a  peculiar  brown  tint  of  the 
whole  body,  dry  skin,  flatus,  but  no  colic,  no  disorder  of  respi- 
ration,  and,  exce|>t  in  very  old  cases,  no  wasting  or  impaired 
digestion.     The  pulse  is  almost  always  slow. 

*  A|>|MlMlift  lo  hit  Tmil^  Uc  U  Coliquc  McUillique,  p.  27d. 
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In  general  the  tremors  are  cured  easily,  though  slowly, 
several  months  being  required.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
incurable.  I  have  said  the  disease  is  rarely  fatal.  M^rat 
quotes  three  cases  only,  in  one  of  which  death  was  owing  to 
profuse  salivation  and  gangrene,  in  the  others  to  marasmus. 
On  the  whole,  those  who  are  liable  to  the  shaking  palsy  do  not 
appear  liable  to  salivation.  Gilders,  miners,  and  barometer- 
makers  are  all  subject  to  the  disease.  Even  those  who  undergo 
mercurial  frictions  may  have  it,  according  to  M^rat ;  and  M. 
Coison^  who  confirms  this  statement,  quotes  Sw^diaur  as  another 
authority  tor  it  *.  It  is  not  merely  long-continued  exposure  to 
mercurial  preparations  that  causes  the  shaking  palsy :  A  single 
strong  exposure  may  be  sufficient ;  and  the  same  exposure  may 
cause  tremors  in  one  and  salivation  in  another.  My  friend  Mr 
Haidinger  has  mentioned  to  me  an  accident  a  barometer-maker 
of  his  acquaintance  met  with,  which  illustrates  both  of  these 
statements.  This  man  and  one  of  his  workmen  were  exposed 
one  night  during  sleep  to  the  vapours  of  mercury  from  a  pot 
on  a  stove,  in  which  a  fire  had  been  accidentally  kindled.  They 
were  both  most  severely  affected,  the  latter  with  salivation,  which 
caused  the  loss  of  all  his  teeth,  the  former  with  shaking  palsy, 
which  lasted  his  whole  life. 

With  regard  to  all  such  workmen,  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  with  proper  care  the  evils  of  their  trade  may  be  materially 
diminished.  This  appears  at  least  to  be  the  result  of  the  ob- 
servations made  long  ago  by  Jussieu  on  the  miners  of  Almaden 
in  La  Mancha.  Most  quicksilver  mines  are  noted  for  the  mor- 
tality among  the  workmen.  But  Jussieu  maintains  that  the 
trade  is  not  by  any  means  so  necessarily  or  so  dreadfully  un- 
healthy as  is  represented,  or  as  it  really  is  in  some  places. 
The  free  workmen  at  Almaden,  he  says,  by  taking  care  on 
leaving  the  mine  to  change  their  whole  dress,  particularly  their 
shoes,  preserved  their  health,  and  lived  as  long  as  other  people ; 
but  the  poor  slaves,  who  could  not  afford  a  change  of  raiment, 
and  who  took  their  meals  in  the  mine,  generally  without  even 
washing  their  hands,  were  subject  to  swelling  of  the  parotids, 
aphthous  sore  throat,  salivation,  pustular  eruptions,  and  tre- 
mors "f. 

•  Arch  G^n.  dc  Meil  xiv.  10I>.      f  Mem.  de  TAcad.  dc»  Sdcncei,  17I»,  p.  474* 
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The  last  diTisum  of  the  seoondioy  eflects  of  mcimry  idales 
to  its  indirect  and  obscure  action  in  axgunction  with  other  dis- 
eases or  predispositions  to  disease. 

Of  these  eflects  there  are  some  of  which  the  poison  appears 
to  be  the  chief,  if  not  even  the  sole  cause.  Thus  during  the 
symptomatic  fever  which  precedes  salivation  there  are  sometimes 
remarked  imitative  inflammations,  or  coma,  or  affections  of  the 
heart,  which  go  off  as  the  salivation  is  estaUished. 

Other  effects  require  the  distinct  co-operation  of  collateral 
causes.  Many  inflammatory  diseases  not  easily  excited  in 
ordinary  circumstances  arise  very  readily  from  improper  ex- 
posures during  salivation,  for  example  dropsy,  peripneumony, 
phrenitis,  iritis,  erysipelas,  and  chronic  eruptions. 

Other  effects  again  require  the  co-operation  of  disease,  such 
as  sloughing  grangrene  supervening  on  ordinary  ulcers  during 
the  action  of  mercury, — a  very  common  accident  This  ap- 
pears most  likely  to  happen  when  the  ulcers  are  constitutional. 

Lastly,  in  conjunction  with  other  diseased  morbid  actions 
either  going  on  at  the  same  time,  or  immediately  {receding 
mercurial  erethysm,  this  poison  is  apt  to  occasion  some  modifl- 
cations  of  disease  which  are  rarely  otherwise  witnessed.  Modi- 
fications of  the  kind  have  already  been  traced  in  the  instances 
of  lues  venerea  and  scrofula ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  singular  property  may  also  exist  in  relation  to  other 
constitutional  disorders. 

These  observations  conclude  the  inquiry  into  the  symptoms 
caused  in  man  by  mercurial  poisons  generally.  Returning  now 
to  its  mode  of  action  we  have  to  examine  its  relative  effects 
through  the  different  animal  textures,  and  in  its  various  chemi- 
cal forms. 

The  result  of  the  previous  remarks  as  to  its  action  on  ani- 
mak,  it  will  be  remembered,  was,  that  its  soluble  prepara- 
tions cause  when  swallowed  corrosion  of  the  stomach,  and  in 
whatever  way  it  enters  the  body  irritation  of  the  stomach  and 
rectum,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  depressed  action  and  per- 
haps inflammation  of  the  heart,  oppression  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands.  All  of  these  ef- 
fects have  likewise  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sketch. 
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as  occurring  in  a  'greater  or  less  degree  in  consequence  of  its 
operation  on  man. 

Mercury  acts  as  a  poison  on  man  in  whatever  way  it  is  in- 
troduced into  the  body, — whether  it  is  swallowed,  or  inhaled  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  or  applied  to  a  wound,  or  even  simply  rubbed 
or  placed  on  the  sound  skin.  But  the  kind  of  action  excited 
differs  according  to  the  channel  by  which  it  is  introduced. 

The  roost  ordinary  and  dangerous  cases  of  poisoning  ariae 
from  the  introduction  of  corrosive  sublimate  into  the  stomach. 
The  poison  then  kills  by  corroding  or  inflaming  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  or  by  causing  salivation  and  its  concomitants. 

When  applied  to  a  wound  or  ulcer  corrosive  sublimate  does 
not  often  occasion  dangerous  symptoms.  Yet  it  is  sometimes  m 
hazardous  remedy.  It  is  not  a  convenient  escharotic  even  in  ft 
concentrated  state ;  for  its  escharotic  action  is  not  incompatible 
with  its  absorption ;  at  all  events  it  certainly  sometimes  acts  con- 
stitutionally through  the  surface  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  the 
symptoms  brought  on  in  this  way  are  generally  violent.  They 
are  the  symptoros  of  roercurial  salivation,  accompanied  at  times 
with  well-marked  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
applied  to  sores  in  a  diluted  state  it  has  also  been  known  to 
cause  dangerous  effects  if  too  long  persevered  in.  A  case  of  the 
kind  has  been  related  by  Mr  Robertson^  an  army-surgeon.  Af- 
ter anointing  an  itchy  eruption  of  the  arms  for  seven  days  with 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  containing  five  grains  to  the 
ounce,  his  patient  was  attacked  with  fever,  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  in  two  days  more  with  violent  salira- 
tion  *.  A  case  of  the  same  nature  has  been  related  by  Mr  Sut* 
leffe  "f .  His  patient,  a  child,  in  consequence  of  having  an  erup- 
tion of  the  head  washed  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
was  attacked  with  violent  salivation  which  proved  fatal  in  a  few 
days. 

One  of  the  readiest  modes  of  bringing  the  system  under  the 
poisonous  action  of  mercury  is  by  introducing  its  preparations 
into  the  lungs.  It  appears  from  some  experiments  by  Schldp^ 
far  that  the  fluid  preparations  act  rapidly  through  the  lining 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  viii.  VJ5. 
t  London  Medical  Repository,  xvi. 
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membrane  of  the  air^passages.  Six  grains  of  corrodve  sub- 
limate in  solution  will  thos  kill  a  rablnt  in  five  minutes*. 
Bat  the  eflfects  of  mercury  through  this  channel  are  much  bet- 
ter exemplified  when  its  preparations  have  been  inhaled  ,in  the 
torn  of  vapour.  Corrosive  sublimate  when  incautiously  sub- 
fimed  in  chemical  experiments  has  been  often  known  to  cause 
serious  effects.  Dr  Coldstream  of  Leith,  lately  one  of  my 
pupils,  informs  me,  that  not  long  ago,  while  subliming  about 
twraty-four  grains  of  it  with  the  blowpipe,  he  and  several  of  his 
fidlow.apprentices  were  seised  with  painful  constriction  of  the 
throat,  several  had  headach,  and  one  had  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing. The  phenomena  produced  by  the  various  preparations  of 
mercury  in  more  violent  cases,  are  sometimes  protracted  tre- 
mors -f ,  sometimes  severe  ptyalism  and  protracted  dysentery  ^, 
sometimes  salivation  and  gangrene  of  the  mouth  ending  fatally  §. 
This  last  form  was  produced  very  remarkably  in  a  chimney- 
sweeper, after  cleaning  a  gilder's  chimney,  during  which  opera- 
tion he  felt  a  disagreeable  sense  of  tightness  in  the  throat. 

Several  extraordinary  instances  have  happened  of  poisoning 
firom  long-continued  inhalation  of  the  vapours  which  arise  from 
metallic  mercury.  That  vapours  do  arise  fix)m  metallic  mer- 
cury at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  has  been 
fully  proved  by  Mr  Faraday^  who  found,  that  when  a  bit  of 
gold  was  suspended  from  the  top  of  a  phial,  the  bottom  being 
covered  with  a  little  mercury,  the  gold  soon  became  amalga- 
mated II .  The  vapours  thus  discharged  may  produce  the  worst 
species  of  mercurialisro,  if  they  are  diffused  through  an  apart- 
ment insufficiently  ventilated.  One  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples known  of  the  baneful  effects  of  mercury  thus  gradually 
insinuated  into  the  system  occurred  in  the  well-known  accident 
which  befel  his  Majesty'^s  ships  Triumph  and  Phipps.  These 
vessels  were  carrying  home  in  1810  a  large  quantity  of  quicksil- 
ver saved  from  the  wreck  of  a  ship  near  Cadiz,  when  by  some  ac- 

*  DiH.  Inatig.  de  Effeciibua  Liquidorum  in  vim  aeiireros  applicitorum,  p.  35. 

^  Hufeland*s  Journal,  xlti. 

X  Mr  Hill  in  Kdin.  Med.  Ess.  iv.  38. 

§  Corvitart**  Journal,  xxv.  209. 

II  London  Journal  of  Science,  x.  354. 
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cideut  several  of  the  bags  were  burst  and  the  mercury  spilled.  On 
the  voyage  home  the  whole  crews  of  both  vessels  were  more  or 
less  severely  salivated,  two  died,  many  were  dangerously  ill,  all 
the  copper  articles  on  board  became  amalgamated,  all  the  ratfi 
mice,  cock-roaches,  and  other  insects,  as  well  as  a  amary-biid 
and  several  fowls,  and  all  the  larger  animals,  such  as  cats,  doga, 
goats,  and  sheep  were  destroyed  *. 

The  action  of  mercury  is  often  violently  excited  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  skin  even  not  deprived  of  the  cuticle.  The 
effects  of  mercurial  inunction  form  a  well-known  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  this.  But  it  is  not  perhaps  so  generally  known  that  tbt 
more  active  preparations,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  may,  lika 
arsenic,  cause  through  the  sound  skin  effects  almost  as  violent 
as  through  the  alimentary  canal.  The  following  pointed  ease 
of  this  kind  is  related  by  Dr  Anderson.  A  gentleman  afleded 
with  rheumatism  was  persuaded  by  a  friend  to  use  a  nostnun» 
which  was  nothing  else  than  a  solution  of  half  a  drachm  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  an  ounce  of  rum.  This  was  rubbed  on  the 
affected  part  for  several  minutes  before  going  to  bed.  Befiire 
the  friction  was  ended  he  felt  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  part,  to 
which,  however,  he  paid  little  attention.  But  during  the 
night  he  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  sickness  and 
vomiting,  and  soon  after  with  purging  and  t^esmus.  In  the 
morning  Dr  Anderson  found  him  very  weak  and  vomiting  in- 
cessantly. The  arm  up  to  the  shoulder  was  prodigiously 
swelled,  red,  and  blistered.  Next  day  he  complained  of  braasy 
taste,  and  tenderness  of  the  gums ;  and  regular  salivation  aoon 
succeeded -f. 

The  effects  of  mercury  as  a  poison  differ  with  the  chemical 
form  in  which  it  is  introduced  into  the  system. 

In  its  metallic  state  it  is  probably  inactive.  This  fact  ia  a 
material  one  for  the  medical  jurist  to  determine  precisely  ;  for 
running  quicksilver  has  been  given  with  a  criminal  intent.  A 
case  of  the  kind  forms  the  subject  of  a  medico-legal  report  in 

*  KUiji.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vi.  513,  and  London  Medical  and  IMiyncal 
Journal,  \xs\.  21K 

"X  Edin*  Mai.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vii.  4Ii7* 
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PyPs  Repertoty  * ;  and  another  is  mentioned  in  Klein's  An- 
nals-f*. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  large  quantities  of  fluid  mercury 
have  been  repeatedly  swaUowed,  without  any  injury  or  peculiar 
cffisct  having  followed.  In  neither  of  the  German  cases  now 
referred  to  was  any  bad  effect  produced;  and  it  has  proved 
equally  harmless  when  given  medicinally  to  remove  obstruction 
in  the  intestines.  Farther,  M.  Gaspard  mentions  in  his  paper 
quoted  in  a  former  page,  that  he  has  left  large  quantities  shut 
up  for  many  hours,  in  the  various  cavities  of  the  body  in  ani- 
mals, without  observing  any  other  result  than  at  times  inflam- 
mation, which  was  evidently  owing  to  the  mere  presence  of  a 
foreign  body,  and  not  to  the  action  of  an  irritant  poison  \. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  however,  that  the  vapours  of  metallic 
mercury,  even  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  produce  mercuri- 
alism  when  inhaled.  But  then,  in  all  likelihood,  some  of  the 
metal  is  oxidated  before  being  inhaled.  At  least  the  chemist 
knows  that  the  surface  of  a  mercurial  trough  soon  tarnishes, 
especially  when  the  mercury  is  not  pure. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  blue  ointment,  which  is  made 
with  running  quicksilver,  will  act  as  a  mercurial  when  rub- 
bed upon  the  skin.  Here  too,  however,  some  oxidation  takes 
place  in  the  making  of  the  ointment.  On  this  subject  a  va- 
hiable  essay  has  been  published  not  long  ago  by  Mr  Dono- 
van,  who  makes  it  appear,  that  the  protoxide  of  mercury  may 
be  always  found  in  blue  ointment,  and  that,  although  its  pro- 
portion is  very  small,  compared  with  the  mercury  which  is  not 
oxidated,  the  oxide  nevertheless  is  the  only  active  ingredient  §. 

It  has  been  farther  said,  in  proof  of  the  poisonous  action  of 
quicksilver  in  its  metallic  state, — that  patients,  who  have  taken 
it  for  obstructed  bowels,  have  sometimes  been  salivated.  This 
accident,  though  exceedingly  rare,  has  nevertheless,  I  believe, 
happened  in  a  few  instances  in  which  the  mercury  was  retained 
long  in  the  body.  Fluid  mercury,  then,  is  probably  not  alto- 
gether inactive,  speaking  medico-legally.     But  this  admission 

•  Repertorium  fur  die  offentL  und  gerichih  Arzneiu^Msenichafty  i,  223. 

•f*  Annaltn  der  Getetz-gebung,  iii.  55. 

:^  Journ,  de  Phytiologir,  i. 

§  Ann.  of  Pbilot.  xiv.  241,  3iM. 
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is  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  metal  being  physiologically  m 
poison  ;  because  in  the  course  of  the  cases  referred  to,  a  part  is 
in  all  likelihood  oxidated  by  the  oxigen  in  the  intestinal  gases. 

The  question  regarding  the  poisonous  qiudities  of  running 
quicksilver  seems  to  have  been  fully  set  at  rest  by  the  Berlin 
College  of  Physicians  in  a  report  on  the  case  in  PyPs  Reper- 
tory ♦.  They  observe  that  the  opinion  of  Pliny^  Galen^  Hip^ 
pocratesj  Dioscorides^  and  many  of  the  earlier  modems,  in- 
cluding even  Zacchias^  had  led  to  the  popular  belief  in  the 
deadly  properties  of  fluid  mercury  ;  but  that  this  belief  is  erro* 
neous  ;  for  many  surgeons,  and  among  the  rest  Ambrose  ParS^ 
had  given  without  injury  to  their  patients  several  pounds  of  it 
to  cure  obstructed  bowels ;  and  in  1515  the  Margrave  of  Bran* 
denburg,  overheated  on  his  marriage  night  with  love  and  winct 
and  rising  to  quench  his  thirst,  drank  by  mistake  a  large  draught 
of  quicksilver  without  suffering  any  harm.  Fallopius  mentions 
that  he  had  known  instances  of  women  swallowing  pounds  of 
mercury,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  miscarriage,  and  who  did 
not  suffer  any  injury  "f 

The  sulphurets  of  mercury,  like  the  metal,  are  not  possessed 
of  any  deleterious  action  on  the  animal  body.  Orfila  has  very 
lately  found,  that  half  an  ounce  of  the  black  sulphuret,  formed 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  half  an  ounce  or  six  drachms  of  cinnabar,  had  no  effect  what- 
ever on  dogs  |.  The  sulphurets  which  have  appeared  injurious 
in  the  hands  of  previous  experimentalists  must  therefore  have 
been  impure. 

Of  the  compounds  of  mercury,  the  Red  Precipitate  andTurUth 
Mineral  act  as  irritants,  besides  possessing  the  property  com* 
mon  to  all  mercurial  compounds,  of  causing  mercurial  erethysm. 
But  they  are  not  escharotics,  though  generally  termed  such* 
That  is,  they  do  not  chemically  corrode  the  animal  textures. 

The  Bichloride  or  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  powerful  cor- 
rosive or  irritant,  according  to  the  dose  and  state  of  concentra- 
tion ;  and  it  also  excites  mercurial  erethysm  in  a  violent  de- 
gree.    The  nitrates  are  also  corrosive. 

The  Cyanide  or  Prussiate  of  mercury,  from  the  researches  of 

•  I.  240. 

-f-  Operm  Omnia,  p.  729* 

±  Arch.  G4n.  de  Medecine,  xix.  330. 
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OUiviery  and  an  interesting  case  he  has  published  of  poisoning 
with  it  in  the  human  subject,  appears  to  resemble  corrosive  sub- 
limate closely  in  all  its  effects,  except  that  it  does  not  corrode 
diemically.  Twenty-three  grains  and  a  half  proved  fatal  in 
nine  days  *. 

The  Protochloride  or  calomel,  and  probably  also  the  protox- 
ide, are  the  most  manageable  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  for 
inducing  ptyalism.  Calomel  is  also  an  irritant ;  that  is,  it  caus- 
es irritation  and  inflammation  in  the  alimentary  canal  when 
swallowed.  This  part  of  its  properties  as  a  poison  will  require 
a  word  or  two  of  explanation. 

Calomel  is  universally  employed  as  a  laxative,  but  to  secure 
this  effect  being  produced  it  is  commonly  combined  with  other 
purgatives.  When  given  alone  a  few  grains  will  in  some  con- 
stitutions induce  a  violent  hypercatharsis,  and  larger,  but  still 
moderate,  doses  have  with  most  people  such  a  tendency  to  cause 
severe  griping  and  diarrhoea  as  to  have  led  to  the  practice  of 
combining  it  with  opium  when  the  object  is  to  salivate.  These 
considerations  clearly  establish  that  calomel  in  a  moderate  dose, 
for  example  five  grains,  is  an  irritant. 

It  farther  appears  that  in  larger  doses  it  has  occasionally  pro- 
duced very  violent  effects,  nay,  even  death  itself  by  its  irritant 
operation.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  recent  accident  of 
this  nature  recorded.  But  Hoffmann  has  mentioned  two  in- 
stances in  which  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  proved  fatal  to  boys 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen.  One  of  them  had  vo- 
miting, anxiety,  tremors  of  the  hands  and  feet,  restlessness  and 
anxiety,  and  died  on  the  sixth  day.  The  other,  he  merely 
mentions,  died  after  suffering  from  extreme  anxiety  and  black 
vomiting  -f-.  Another  fatal  case  has  been  related  by  a  writer  in 
the  German  Ephemerides,  which  was  caused  by  a  dose  of  half 
an  ounce  taken  accidentally.  Vomiting  soon  ensued  and  a 
sense  of  acridity  in  the  throat ;  then  profuse  diarrhoea  to  the 
extent  of  twenty  evacuations  in  the  day  ;  excessive  prostration 
of  strength  and  torpor  of  the  external  senses.  Death  took 
place  in  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours  |. 

These  observations  being  kept  in  view,  what  explanation  will 

•  Arch.  G^n.  ix.  102. 

i*  De  Mcdicamentis  insecarU  et  infidis,  vt.  314. 

X  LedeUng^  MitcelUnea  Curiosa,  1692.  Dec  ii.  Ann.  x.  p.  M. 
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the  toxicologist  give  of  the  effects  which  in  modem  timcB  have 
been  ascribed  to  large  doses  of  calomel  ?  It  was  stated  not  many 
years  ago  by  several  East  India  surgeons,  apparently  with  the 
universal  assent  of  all  their  brethren  in  later  times,  that  this 
drug  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple,  administered  even  several  times 
a-day,  is  not  only  not  an  irritant,  but  even  on  the  contrary  a 
sedative  * ;  and  that  in  some  diseases,  for  example  yellow  fever, 
it  has  been  given  in  the  dose  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  grains,  four 
or  six  times  a-day,  till  several  hundred  grains  were  accumulat- 
ed in  the  body,  yet  without  causing  hypercatharsis,  nay,  with 
the  effect  of  checking  the  irritation  which  gives  rise  to  black 
vomit  in  yellow  fever,  and  to  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  obsenr. 
ed  in  the  cholera  of  the  East  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  Eu- 
ropean physician  to  deny  these  statements  of  his  eastern  breth- 
ren ;  for  all  practitioners  in  hot  climates  concur  in  them  to 
a  man,  and,  now  that  analogous  practices  are  beginning  to  be 
transferred  to  Britain,  repeated  opportunities  have  occurred  fbr 
establishing  the  fidelity  of  the  original  reporters.  I  have  my- 
self several  times  tried  the  method  in  question  ;  and,  even  al- 
though the  calomel  was  not  combined  with  opium,  I  never  saw 
it  cause  diarrhoea  or  even  any  material  pain,  or  in  short  any 
physiological  effect  whatever.  The  practice  appears  not  to  have 
been  altogether  unknown  in  former  times.  Ledelius,  the  au^ 
thor  formerly  quoted,  states,  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
give  doses  of  a  scruple,  and  that  Zwolffer  even  gave  a  drachm 
in  one  dose  -f . 

It  is  impossible  in  the  present  place  to  enter  into  the  physio- 
logical action  of  calomel  as  a  remedy  ;  but  every  one  must  be 
satisfied  that,  with  all  which  has  been  already  written,  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  facts  now  mentioned  can  be 
explained  satisfactorily.  Can  the  violent  effects  mentioned  by 
Hofimann  and  Ledelius  have  arisen  from  the  calomel  having 
been  imperfectly  prepared  and  adulterated  with  a  little  corrosive 
sublimate  P 

Meanwhile,  taking  the  facts  as  they  stand,  it  is  plain  that  much 
greater  caution  must  be  used  than  formerly  in  ascribing  irritant 

*  Johnson  on  Tropical  Climates,  pp.  45, 151,  267—- Annesley  on  the  Diseases  of 
India.— Musgrave  on  ^fercury,  in  Rdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  xxviii.  42. 
■f*  Miscellanea  Curiosa,  1.  c. 
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properties  generally,  or  ercn  sympCiMns  of  britant  poiiaiiiiig  in 
m  particular  case  to  large  doses  of  caloBiel. 

With  the  Tiev  of  ilhistrating  the  importanoe  of  the  preced- 
ing obscnratioDS  it  is  osefid  to  mentioD  here  the  beads  of  a 
case  already  briefly  alluded  to  for  anotber  purpose,  tbe  trial 
of  William  Patersoo  for  murder,  (p.  SM.)  *     His  wife  during 
die  mcHith  prerious  to  ber  deatb  bad  tvo  attadtt  of  diairboea, 
widi  an  intenral  of  a  fertnigbt  between  tbem.     On  the  second 
occasion  it  became  profuse  and  e3diaustii^,  but  witbout  any 
material  pain  or  considerable  Tomitiiig ;  looseness  of  tbe  teetb 
and  salivation  msued ;  and  sbe  died  in  nine  days.     On  exa- 
mination oi  tbe  body,  tbe  anus  was  found  excoriated,  tbe  wbole 
intestines  cbedLcred  witb  dai^  patcbes,  and  tbe  stomacb  red, 
ulcerated,  and  spotted  witb  Uadc,  warty  excrescences ;  but  tbe 
late  Dr  Cl^hom  of  Glasgow  could  not  detect  any  pc»son  by 
diemical  analysis.     It  was  proved  tbat  tbe  prisoner,  besides 
procuring,  a  few  montbs  before  bis  wife^'s  deatb,  a  varie^  of 
poisons,  sucb  as  muriatic  add,  cantbarides  and  arsoiic,  bad  al- 
so on  diflerent  occasions  during  bcr  last  illness  purchased  in  a 
suqpicious  manner  four  doses  of  calomel  varying  firom  SO  to  60 
grains  eacb.     Among  the  various  ways,  in  which  he  was  charg- 
ed with  having  poisoned  the  deceased,  that  which  was  best  borne 
out  by  the  general  as  well  as  medical  facts  consisted  in  his  tak- 
ing advantage  of  an  existing  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels, — ^whether  arising  from  a  natural  cause  or 
firom  poison  it  was  in  this  view  of  the  case  immaterial  to  inquire, 
— and  keeping  up  and  aggravating  the  inflammation  by  purpose- 
ly administering  at  intervals  large  doses  of  calomel.  On  the  trial 
Dr  Cleghom  and  other  witnesses  gave  their  opinion  that  the 
doses  purchased  by  the  prisoner,  if  administered,  would  cause 
tbe  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  observed  in  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Dr  Gordon  deposed  to  the  efiect, 
tbat  all  the  symptoms  of  the  case  might  arise  under  the  opera- 
tion  of  natural  disease,  and  that  such  doses  of  calomel  were  by 
no  means  necessarily  injurious;  the  late  Mr  John  Bell  de- 
posed, that  it  had  even  been  given  in  much  larger  doses  without 
injury ;  and  the  profession  are  now  well  aware,  though  not  at 

*  For  the  documenu  in  this  cmc,  I  aid  indebted  to  mj  colleague,  Dr  Duncan,  who 
was  concerned  in  it. 
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the  time  of  this  trial,  that  in  the  very  malady,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  carried  off  the  deceased,  the  administration  of  calomel  in 
repeated  large  doses,  is  accounted  by  many  a  proper  method  of 
cure.  The  doses  purchased  by  the  prisoner  were  consideraUy 
larger,  it  is  true.  But  there  was  not  any  evidence  of  his  having 
administered  his  purchases  in  single  doses  as  he  got  them ; 
and  even  though  there  had  been  evidence  to  that  effect,  it 
would  not  remove  altogether  the  difficulty  of  deciding  the 
question,  as  to  the  irritating  action  of  calomel,  on  which  the 
issue  of  the  trial  in  one  view  of  the  case  chiefly  depended. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  compounds  formed  by  corrosive 
sublimate  with  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  either  not  ' 
poisonous,  or  at  least  very  much  inferior  in  activity  to  corrosive 
sublimate  itself.  This  has  been  shown  by  Orfila  to  be  the  case 
with  the  compound  formed  by  albumen.  Sixty  grains  of  the  pro- 
tochloride  of  mercury  and  albumen,  equivalent  to  nearly  five 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  produced  no  bad  effect  whatever  on 
a  dog  or  a  rabbit  *.  The  same  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
by  Taddei  as  to  the  compound  formed  by  gluten.  Twelve 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  decomposed  by  his  emulsion  of 
gluten  had  no  effect  whatever  on  a  dog+.  It  is  important  to 
remark,  however,  that  if  there  is  an  excess  of  the  decomposing 
principle,  so  that  the  precipitate  is  partly  redissolved,  the  irri- 
tant action  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  not  so  much  reduced, 
though  it  is  still  certainly  diminished.  Orfila  has  settled  this 
point  in  regard  to  albumen  ^.  The  power  of  producing  mercu- 
rial erethysm  is  possessed  by  all  mercurial  compounds  whatever, 
and  among  the  rest  by  the  compounds  now  under  consideration. 
For  it  is  possessed  by  the  protochloride  of  mercury  and  gluten, 
which,  from  the  experiments  of  Taddei,  appears  to  be  the 
least  active  of  them  all  §. 

The  present  section  may  now  be  concluded  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  derived  from  the  symptoms 
which  are  produced  by  the  compounds  of  mercury. 

•  ToricoL  Gen.  L  310. 

^  Rccherches  lur  un  Nouvel  Antidote  contre  le  sublim4  corrotif,  p.  34. 

t  Toxicol  G^n.  p.  311. 

§  Recherchcs,  &c.  p.  02. 
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If  the  medical  jurist  should  meet  withacaseof  sodden  death 
like  that  of  the  animals  experimented  on  by  ^(r  Brodie,  the 
symptoms  alone  could  not  canstitnte  any  evidence  of  poison- 
ing with  corrosiYe  soUimate.  All  he  could  say  would  be  that 
tids  yariety  of  poisoning  was  possible,  but  that  Tarious  natural 
diseases  might  have  the  same  effect-  This  fiseUeness  in  the 
evidence  from  symptoms,  however,  is  of  little  moment ;  because 
the  dose  must  be  great  to  cause  such  symptoms,  and  little 
can  be  vomited  before  death ;  so  that  the  poison  will  be  certain- 
ly found  in  the  stomach. 

Should  the  patient  die  under  symptoms  of  general  irrita- 
tion in  the  alimentary  canal,  poisoning  may  be  suspected. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  derive  from  them  more  than 
presumptive  evidence.  The  suspidon  must  become  strong, 
however,  if  the  ordinary  signs  of  irritation  in  the  alimentary 
oanal  are  attended  with  the  dischaige  of  Mood  upwards  and 
downwards.  And  the  presumption  will,  I  a[^nreh»id,  ap- 
proach very  near  to  certainty, — at  least  of  the  administration 
of  some  active  irritant  poison, — if,  at  the  moment  of  swallowing 
a  suspected  article,  and  but  a  short  time  before  the  symptoms 
of  irritation  began  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  patient  should 
have  remarked  a  strong,  acrid,  metallic  taste,  and  constricti<m 
or  burning  in  the  throat. 

When  upon  all  these  symptoms  salivation  is  superinduced, 
the  evidence  of  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate  or  some  other 
soluble  salt  of  mercury  is  almost  unequivocal.  That  is,  if,  after 
something  has  been  taken  which  tasted  acrid,  and  caused  a  sense 
of  heat,  pricking,  or  tightness  in  the  throat,  the  characteristic 
si{ps  of  poisoning  with  the  irritants  make  their  appearance  in 
the  usual  time,  and  are  soon  after  accompanied  or  followed  by 
true  mercurial  salivation, — it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  some 
soluble  compound  of  mercury  has  been  taken.  Before  drawing 
this  inference,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  with 
precision  all  the  classes  of  symptoms,  more  particularly  the  na- 
ture of  the  salivation.  It  shoidd  also  be  remembered  that  sa- 
livation may  accompany  or  follow  the  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  cidomel  having  been 
used  as  a  remedy.     But  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  falla- 
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cies  in  the  way  of  judgment,  I  conceive  that  an  opinion  on 
the  question  of  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate  may  be 
sometimes  rested  on  the  symptoms  alone.  This  is  another  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  laid  down  by  almost  all  modem  toxicologisis 
and  medical  jurists  respecting  the  validity  of  the  evidence  of 
poisoning  from  symptoms. 

For  a  good  example  of  the  practical  application  of  these  pre-> 
cepts,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Trial  of  Mr  Hodgson,  for  at- 
tempting to  poison  his  wife.  In  the  instance  which  gave  rise 
to  the  trial  in  question  the  patient  complained  of  a  violent  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  throat  during  the  act  of  swallowing  some 
pills  ;  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  violent  vomiting  ensued,  a£* 
terwards  severe  burning  pain  along  the  whole  course  of  the  gul- 
let down  to  the  stomach,  next  morning  diarrhoea,  and  on  the 
third  day  ptyalism.  There  were  many  other  points  of  medical 
evidence  which  left  no  doubt  that  corrosive  sublimate  was 
swallowed  in  the  pills.  But  even  the  history  of  the  symptoms 
alone  would  have  led  to  that  inference  *. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  Mer* 

cury. 

The  morbid  appearances  observed  in  the  bodies  of  persons 
killed  by  corrosive  sublimate  will  not  require  many  details; 
since  most  of  the  remarks  formerly  made  under  the  head  of  the 
pathology  of  the  irritants  generally,  and  of  arsenic  in  particulair, 
are  applicable  with  equal  force  to  the  pescnt  species  of  poison- 
ing. Still  there  are  some  peculiarities  which  deserve  notice, 
and  which  arise  from  the  greater  solubility  or  stronger  irritant 
action  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  mouth  and  throat  are  more  frequently  affected  than  by 
arrsenic;  and  a  singular  appearance  sometimes  remarked,  and 
not  excited,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  arsenic,  is  shrivelling  of  the 
tongue,  with  great  enlargement  of  the  papillae  at  its  root'f-. 

The  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  also  usually  more  ge- 
neral, and  reaches  a  greater  height  before  death  takes  place. 
Sometimes  the  irritation  and  organic  injury  are  confined  to  the 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  JournRl,  xxii.  438. 

t  As  in  Devcrgic*8  Case  (Arch.  Gen.  ix.  468,)  in  which  they  were  «•  big  as  pets. 
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stomacli*;  bot  more  commonly  the  throat,  stomach,  gullet, 
lectom,  nay  ctcd  also  the  colon  are  affected  -f*.  The  black  or 
melanotic  extravasation  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
■ach,  which  has  been  already  several  times  described  as  a  com- 
mon effect  of  the  more  violent  irritants,  is  often  produced  by 
oorrosive  sublimate.  In  Devergie^s  case  it  was  present  to  a 
voy  great  degree  J. 

The  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  also  those  of  the  intestines, 
more  particularly  the  colon  and  rectum,  have  frequently  been 
fimnd  destroyed.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  two 
lands  of  destruction  of  the  coats  may  be  met  with,— corrosion 
and  ulceration. 

The  first  is  the  result  of  chemical  decomposition  of  the  tissues. 
This  kind  is  evidently  to  be  looked  for  only  when  the  quantity 
baa  been  considerable  and  the  dose  concentrated.  Nay  even 
then  it  is  rare.  For  on  account  of  the  solubility  of  corrosive 
aohlimate,  the  facility  with  which  it  is  decomposed  by  the  se- 
cretions or  accidental  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  the  violence 
and  frequency  of  the  vomiting,  this  poison  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  prevented  from  exerting  its  corrosive  action  on  the  mem- 
branes. Hence  it  is  that  the  proper  chemical  corrosion  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  is  seldom  witnessed  in  man. 

The  appearance  of  the  chemical  corrosion  differs  according 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  poisoning.  In  very  rapid  cases,  for  ex- 
ample in  the  animals  killed  by  Mr  Brodie,  which  seldom  outlived 
twenty-five  minutes,  the  villous  coat  had  a  dark-gray  appear- 
ance, without  any  sign  of  vital  reaction  §.  But  this  variety 
has  never  been  witnessed  in  man,  where  the  cases  have  been 
hitherto  much  less  rapid.  In  the  most  rapid  cases,  such  as  those 
related  by  Mr  Valentine,  of  which  one  ended  fatally  in  eleven  and 
another  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  corrosion  was  black,  like  the 
charring  of  ^*  leather  with  a  red-hot  coal,  and  the  rest  of  the 
stomach  scarlet-red ; — showing  that  inflammation  had  set  in.*" 

*  DeTergic*8  Caie,  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med,  iz. 

«|-  In  a  case  commuDicated  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr  Shortt  the  stomach  was  exten- 
itrely  ulcerated,  the  tmall  intestines  pretty  free  from  injury,  and  the  whole  cobn 
studded  with  gangrenous  ulcers. 

X  Loc.  dt.  p.  468. 

g  Philos.  Trans.  1812. 
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In  the  former  of  these  two  cases  the  corrosion  was  as  big  as 
half-a-crown,  in  the  latter  three  inches  in  diameter.  In  a 
third  case,  where  the  patient  lived  thirty-one  hours,  the  stomach 
was  perforated  *. 

When  the  poisoning  has  been  slow,  the  disorganized  matter 
sloughs  away,  leaving  an  ulcerated  cavity.  But  this  does  not 
happen  very  rapidly ;  for  in  Mr  Valentine's  fourth  case,  that 
did  not  prove  fatal  for  seventy  hours,  the  slough  was  not  en- 
tirely  removed. 

The  corrosion  caused  by  mercury,  if  examined  before  the 
slough  is  thrown  of!*,  will  be  found  to  possess  a  striking  pecu- 
liarity :  The  disorganized  tissue  yields  mercury  by  chemical 
analysis.  Professor  Taddei  has  repeatedly  ascertained  the 
existence  of  mercury  in  the  membranes  of  animals  which  he 
had  poisoned  with  corrosive  sublimate  f.  On  this  point  two 
rules  may  be  laid  down,  by  means  of  which  corrosions  of  the 
kind  may  be  distinguished  from  most  forms  of  spontaneous 
erosion.  If  death  takes  place  too  soon  for  reaction  to  have 
begun,  the  injured  membrane  will  not  have  sloughed  away, 
and  yields  mercury  by  analysis.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
consequence  of  life  having  been  prolonged  for  some  time,  the 
disorganized  part  sloughs  off  and  is  discharged  by  vomiting,  it 
is  probable  that  mercury  will  no  longer  be  found ;  but  the  ulcer 
left  is  distinguished  from  most  varieties  of  spontaneous  erosion 
by  unequivocal  signs  of  surrounding  reaction^.  From  what 
has  just  been  said  of  Mr  Valentine'*s  cases  it  would  appear,  both 
that  reaction  begins  very  soon,  and  that  the  separation  of  the 
slough  is  but  slowly  completed. 

Although  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  find  the  poison  in  the 
stomach,  the  medical  jurist  must  not  expect  to  find  it  so  often  in 
the  present  instance  as  in  that  of  poisoning  with  arsenic.  For 
on  account  of  its  greater  solubility  corrosive  sublimate  cannot 
adhere  with  such  obstinacy  to  the  villous  coat,  and  is  therefore 
much  more  subject  to  be  discharged  by  vomiting.  Neverthe- 
less, when  antidotes  have  been  used,  the  insoluble  compound 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joutd.  xiv. 
i*  Ucchcrches  sur  un  Nouvel  Antidote,  &.c.  p.  Gl. 

^  The  reader  may  apply  these  statements  to  what  hat  been  already  nid  od  the 
trial  of  Mr  Angus  under  the  head  of  Spuntaneoui  Perforation,  p.  110. 
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finnedbjr  tbem  mqr  adhere  to  die  cnts  like  mmmc,  and  «> 
dftthe  tendcncj  of  voniid]^  to  ^phoe  thea.  Thk 
in  Daoergi^B  cate,  noCwidhstanding  tvcnty-tliroe  iMMnsof 
■ant  Tomitiiig.     No  poitoo  could  be  detected  in  the  inid 
tents  <xf  the  Btomach ;  but  he  fimnd  it  in  onall  vhiudi 
that  Ij^  between  the  fidds  of  the  nigK  *. 

The  other  tarm  of  destruction  of  the  ooats  of  the  alimen- 
taij  canal  is  common  olceration,  either  sodi  from  the  bqg^ 
or  what  was  originally  corrosiim  converted  into  an  nicer  in 
aeqpence  of  the  disorganised  spot  being  thrown  off  by  slovi^iii^. 

An  the  other  eflkcts  of  inflammation  may  be  produced  bjr  oor- 
lostre  snhlimale,  as  by  arsenic  and  other  irritants.  More  fr^ 
qnently  here  than  in  the  case  of  arsenic  peritonseal  infltmmatinsi 
is  met  with.  In  Deeergie^M  case  the  external  sor&oe  of  the 
stomach  aloi^  both  its  cunratnres  presented  the  appesranoe  of 
red  points  on  a  violet  ground.  In  Jf  r  Val^Uines  cases  there 
was  much  minute  vascularity,  not  imly  of  the  outside  of  the 
stomach  but  also  of  the  whole  peritonsnun  lining  the  visoerm 
and  inside  of  the  abdomen ;  and  there  was  ev«i  some  serous  e£> 
fusion  into  the  cavity. 

The  urinary  organs,  and  particulariy  the  kidneys,  are  often 
mu«^  inflamed  by  poisonii^  with  corrosive  sublimate.  JDr 
Henry  of  Manchester  has  related  a  case  in  which  this  poison 
proved  fatal  on  the  ninth  day,  and  where  the  left  kidney  was 
firand  to  contain  an  abscessf .  In  all  of  Mr  Valentines  cases 
the  kidneys  were  inflamed,  and  the  bladder  excessivdy  con- 
tracted, so  as  not  to  exceed  the  sixe  of  a  walnut  In  OUicier^s 
case,  caused  by  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  the  scrotum  was  gorged 
and  Uack,  the  penis  erected,  and  the  kidneys  a  third  lai^er 
than  natural. 

Orfila  has  observed  that  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart  is 
sometimes  inflamed  and  checkered  with  brownish-Uack  spots. 
Some  remarks  have  been  already  made  on  the  light  in  which 
this  appearance  ought  to  be  viewed  by  the  pathologist  (p.  288). 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  state  of  the  fact  as  to  the  alleged 
power  of  arsenic  to  preserve  from  decay  the  bodies  of  those 
poisoned  with  it,  all  authors  agree  that  corrosive  sublimate  pos- 

*  Afchtiref  G^  6e  MUL  is.  470. 

Y  Rdtn.  Med.  afid  Sins*  Joiimal,  vii.  161. 
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sesses  no  such  property.  Yet  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  very 
good  antiseptic,  when  applied  topically.  The  experiments  of 
Klanck  noticed  under  the  head  of  arsenic  prove  that  corrosive 
sublimate  at  all  events  does  not  retard  putrefaction  in  the  bodiea 
of  those  poisoned  with  it ;  and  AugtMtin  in  his  analysis  of 
Klanck's  researches  infers  that  it  even  promotes  decay*.  I 
have  met  with  one  example  in  the  human  subject  which  seems 
to  confirm  Augustin's  opinion.  In  the  case  formerly  quoted 
from  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  which  was  fatal  in  four 
days,  the  relater  found  the  body  forty-two  hours  after  death  so 
putrid,  though  in  the  month  of  January,  that  the  examination 
of  it  was  very  unpleasant,  the  belly  being  black,  and  a  very 
offensive  odour  being  exhaled  f .  Little  importance,  however, 
can  be  attached  to  a  solitary  case. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  proofs  to  be  found  in  the  dead 
body  of  mercurial  salivation  having  existed  during  life.  They 
are  of  course  to  be  looked  for  in  the  mouth,  and  in  the  adjoii^ 
ing  organs. 

Professor  Orfila  has  made  some  useful  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  dead  intestine,  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  in  a  few  words.  When  applied  in  the  form  of 
powder  to  the  rectum  of  an  animal  newly  killed,  the  part  with 
which  it  is  in  contact  becomes  wrinkled,  and  as  it  were  granulated, 
harder  than  natural,  and  of  alabaster  whiteness,  intermingled 
with  rose-red  streaks,  apparently  the  ramifications  of  vessels. 
When  the  membrane  is  stretched  upon  the  finger,  the  wrink- 
ling disappears.  The  muscular  coat  is  of  a  snow-white  colour, 
and  even  the  serous  coat  is  white,  opaque,  and  thickened.  The 
parts  not  in  contact  with  the  powder  retain  their  natural  appear- 
ance, and  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  affected  and  on- 
affected  portions  is  abrupt.  If  the  powder  is  not  applied  till 
twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  parts  it  touches  become  thick, 
white,  hard  ;  but  no  red  lines  are  visible.  It  is  easy  to  draw 
the  line  of  distinction  between  these  appeaiunees  and  the  effects 
of  corrosive  sublimate  during  life. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  force  of  the  evidence  of  poisoning 

*  Augustin*6  Rcpcrtoriuni,  B.  i.  H.  ii.  il.         ^  xli.  207. 
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corrodye  sublimate,  deriyed  from  the  morbid  appearances. 
If  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  colon  be  all  inflamed  and  ulcerated, 
and  these  injuries  have  taken  place  during  a  short  illness,  the 
presumption  in  favour  of  some  form  of  irritant  poisoning  will 
be  strong.  And  the  presumption  of  poisoning  with  corrosive 
sublimate  will  be  strong,  if  the  usual  marks  of  salivation  are  alsQ 
found  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  But  such  evidence  can  never 
amount  to  more  than  a  strong  presumption  or  probability. 

SscTiox  IV. — Of  the  Treatment  of  PoUoning  with  Mercury, 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  the  compounds  of  mercury 
may  be  referred  to  two  heads, — that  which  is  required  when  ir- 
ritation of  the  alimentary  canal  is  the  prominent  disorder,  and 
that  which  is  calculated  to  remove  mercurial  salivaUon. 

Irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  to  be 
treated  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  when  arsenic  has  been  the 
poison  swallowed.  But  in  the  instance  of  corrosive  sublimate 
we  possess,  what  is  much  wanted  in  that  of  arsenic,  a  convenient 
and  effectual  antidote. 

Several  substances  may  be  used  as  antidotes ;  but  those  which 
have  hitherto  been  most  employed  are  albumen  and  gluten. 

It  has  been  already  several  times  hinted  that  albumen,  in 
the  form  of  white  of  eggs  beat  up  with  water,  impairs  or  de- 
stroys the  corrosive  properties  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  by 
converting  it  into  a  protochloride  of  mercury  and  albumen. 
For  this  discovery,  and  the  establishment  of  albumen  as  an  anti- 
dote,  the  physician  is  indebted  to  Professor  Orfila,  He  has  rela- 
ted many  satisfactory  experiments  in  proof  of  its  virtues.  The 
following  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  whole.  Twelve  grains 
of  corrosive  sublimate  were  given  to  a  little  dog,  and  allowed  to 
act  for  eight  minutes,  so  that  its  usual  effects  might  fairly  begin 
before  the  antidote  was  administered.  The  white  of  eight  eggs 
was  then  given  ;  and  after  several  fits  of  vomiting  the  animal  be- 
came apparently  free  from  pain,  and  in  five  days  was  quite 
well  *.  According  to  Peschier  the  white  of  one  egg  is  requir- 
ed to  render  four  grains  of  the  poison  innocuous  -{*.     The  expe- 

*  Toxicologie  GhUrale^  i.  313. 

t  ('orvinrt*!  Journal  de  Midecine,  xxxTiii.  77* 
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riments  of  the  Parisian  toxicologist  have  been  repeated  and  ccm- 
firmed  by  others  and  particularly  by  Schlaepfer ;  who  found 
that  when  a  dose  was  given  to  a  rabbit  sufficient  to  kill  it  in 
seven  minutes  if  allowed  to  act  uncontrolled,  the  administration 
of  albumen,  just  as  the  signs  of  uneasiness  appeared,  prevented 
every  serious  symptom  ♦, 

Its  virtues  have  also  been  put  to  the  proof  in  the  human 
subject  with  equally  favourable  results.  The  recovery  of  the 
patient,  whose  case  was  quoted  formerly  (p.  297})  from  Orfila^s 
Toxicology,  seems  to  have  been  owing  in  great  measure  to  this 
remedy.  In  the  Medical  Repository  another  case  is  related,  in 
which  it  was  also  very  serviceable  -f-.  A  third  very  apposite 
example  of  its  good  effects  is  related  by  Dr  Lendrick.  His 
patient  had  taken  about  half  a  drachm  of  corrosive  sublimate^ 
and  was  attacked  with  most  of  the  usual  symptoms,  except 
vomiting.  The  white  of  eggs  was  administered  a  considera- 
ble time  afterwards,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  were  instan- 
taneous  and  well  marked.  The  patient  recovered  |.  A  few 
years  ago  Orfila's  discovery  was  the  means  of  saving  the  life 
of  M,  Thenard  the  chemist.  While  at  lecture,  this  gentleman 
inadvertently  swallowed,  instead  of  water,  a  mouthful  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  corrosive  sublimate;  but  having  imme- 
diately perceived  the  fatal  error,  he  sent  for  the  white  of  eggs, 
which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  in  five  minutes. 
Although  at  this  time  he  had  not  vomited,  he  suffered  no  ma- 
terial harm.  Without  the  prompt  use  of  the  albumen,  he  would 
almost  infallibly  have  perished  §. 

Albumen  is  chiefly  useful  in  the  early  stage  of  poisoning  with 
corrosive  /sublimate,  and  is  particularly  called  for  when  vomiting 
does  not  take  place.  But  it  farther  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
demulcent  in  the  advanced  stages. 

On  a  previous  occasion,  mention  was  made  of  a  few  of  the 
facts  brought  forward  by  Professor  Taddei^  to  prove  the  virtues 
of  the  gluten  of  wheat  as  an  antidote  for  poisoning  with  cor- 
rosive  sublimate,  so  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  the  sub* 

*  DiuerU  Inaug,  p.  36. 

t  London  Med.  Repository,  xix.  408. 

X  Trans,  of  Dublin  CoU.  of  Fbys.  in.  310. 

§  Journal  de  CMnu  Mid,  Mars  1825. 
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ject  in  the  present  place.  As  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  whole 
of  a  fluid  containing  corrosive  sublimate  into  speedy  contact 
with  pulyerized  gluten,  which  when  put  into  water  becomes 
agglutinated  into  a  mass,  the  discoverer  of  this  antidote  proposes 
to  give  it  in  the  form  of  emulsion  with  soft  soap.  This  is  made 
by  mixing,  partly  in  a  mortar  and  partly  with  the  hand,  five  or 
six  parts  of  fresh  gluten  with  fifty  parts  of  a  solution  of  soft 
soap.  And  in  order  to  have  a  store  always  at  hand,  this  emul- 
sion,  after  standing  and  being  frequently  stirred  for  twenty-four 
hours,  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  shallow  vessels,  and 
reduced  to  powder.  The  powder  may  be  converted  into  a  frothy 
emulsion  in  a  few  minutes  *• 

When  neither  albumen  nor  gluten  is  at  hand,  milk  is  a  con- 
venient antidote  of  the  same  kind. 

As  to  the  old  antidotes  for  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
such  as  the  alkaline  carbonates,  the  alkaline  hydrosulphates, 
cinchona,  mercury,  charcoal,  Orfila  has  given  them  all  a  fair 
trial,  and  found  them  all  inefficacious. 

The  treatment  of  mercurial  salivation  consists  in  exposure  to 
a  cool  pure  air«  nourishing  diet,  and  purgatives,  if  the  intestinal 
canal  is  not  already  irritated.  In  some  of  the  inflammatory 
affections  it  induces,  venesection  is  required;  in  others  it  is 
hurtftil.  In  some  complaints  induced  by  mercury,  as  in  iritis, 
the  poison  appears  to  be  its  own  antidote ;  for  nothing  checks 
the  inflammation  so  soon  and  so  certainly  as  mercurial  saliva- 
don. 

Very  lately,  Dr  Finlay  of  the  United  States  has  proposed 
to  check  mercurial  salivation  by  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic 
frequently  repeated,  so  as  to  act  on  the  skin  f ;  and  Mr  Daniell 
has  recommended  large  doses  of  the  acetate  of  lead  as  an  effec- 
tual antidote  for  the  same  purpose  |.  I  have  tried  the  former 
of  these  plans  several  times  with  apparent  success. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  the  treatment  of  the  secondary 
effects  of  poisoning  with  mercury.  But  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  would  lead  to  such  details  as  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  other  objects  of  this  work. 

•  RecJitrchcs  sur  un  Nouvcl  Antidote^  Ac.  p.  2tf. 
f  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxix.  218. 
X  London  Med.  Repos.  N.  S.  vi.  SCa 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  COPPER. 

Poisoning  with  the  salts  of  copper  was  not  long  ago  a  very 
common  accident,  in  consequence  of  the  metal  being  much  used 
in  the  fabrication  of  vessels  for  culinary  and  other  domestic 
purposes,  or  ignorantly  resorted  to  by  confectioners  and  others 
to  impart  a  good  colour  to  sweetmeats  and  preserves.  Such 
accidents  have  been  materially  diminished  in  frequency  since 
the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  metal,  and  the  circumstances  im- 
der  which  it  is  acted  on  by  articles  of  food  have  become  known ; 
yet  nevertheless  they  arc  still  frequent  enough  *.  The  diffusion 
among  the  common  people  of  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
copper  has  naturally  led  some  persons  to  have  recourse  to  its  pre- 
parations for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction.  And,  in  this  point  of 
view,  indeed,  it  holds  out  several  reasons  of  preference;  for  one  of 
its  compounds,  verdigris,  is  both  rapid  and  sure  in  its  effects,  and 
is  so  much  at  hand  that  no  one  can  have  any  difficulty  in  pno- 
curing  it  without  suspicion.  Poisoning  with  copper  has  seldom 
been  caused  by  the  wilful  act  of  another  person ;  for  the  deep 
colour  of  its  compounds  and  their  strong  disagreeable  taste  ren- 
der it  a  difficult  matter  to  administer  them  secretly.  This, 
however,  though  difficult,  is  not  impossible :  whatever  may  be 
swallowed  accidentally,  may  be  administered  wilfully,  without 
suspicion.  The  only  instance  I  have  yet  met  with  of  a  charge 
of  wilful  administration,  is  the  case  of  Anne  Inglis  tried  at 
Aberdeen  in  1795.  She  was  accused  of  administering  the  sul- 
phate with  intent  to  poison  ;  but  the  charge  was  not  proved  -|-. 

Section  I. — Of  the  Chemical  History  and  Tests  of  the  Pre* 

parations  of  Copper, 

Metallic  copper  has  a  peculiar  red  colour,  to  which  it  gives 

*  A  very  extraordinary  kind  of  adulteration  with  copper  has  been  Ut«ly  taken 
notice  of  in  a  French  Journal.  From  a  letter  addressed  to  Professor  Orfila  by  the 
Burgo*in«stcr  of  Bruges,  the  sulphatt  appears  to  have  been  very  extensively  used  in 
that  town  instead  of  yeast,  for  the  ferinenutioD  of  bread.— >^ilrci^»  Gc*.  dc  Mtd*  aU. 

471.) 

•f-  Burnett  on  Criminal  Law,  o4T, 
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its  own  name.  Its  specific  gniyity  is  nearly  9,  its  hardness 
considerable,  its  tenacity  great,  its  point  of  fusion  about  27° 
W.  or  at  a  full- white  heat. 

It  unites  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  formiDg  a  yellow, 
isb-red  protoxide,  and  a  peroxide,  which,  when  dry,  is  brown- 
ish-black, when  hydrated,  azure-blue.  It  unites  also  with  sul- 
phur in  two  corresponding  proportions,  forming  a  gold-yellow 
proto-sulphuret,  the  natural  copper-pyrites,  and  a  black  per- 
Bulphuret,  which  is  formed  by  sulphuretted-hydrogen  in  all  the 
solutions  of  this  metal.  Of  the  alkalis  it  unites  only  with  am- 
monia, that  alkali  possessing  the  property  of  dissolving  the  per- 
oxide. The  acids  all  unite  with  the  oxide  and  form  salts  of  a 
Uue  or  green  colour,  some  of  which  are  soluble,  some  insoluble. 
The  oxide  is  frequently  mixed  with  other  matters  to  form  va- 
rious pigments  ;  but  in  such  compounds  the  union  is  mechani- 
cal, not  chemical.  Of  the  substances  thus  formed  and  existing 
in  nature  and  the  arts  the  following  ooly  require  notice  here. 
1.  Mineral  green,  and  other  pigments  formed  with  the  hydra- 
ted oxide.  2.  Natural  verdigris,  or  the  carbonate.  3.  Blue 
viiriid,  or  the  sulphate.  4.  Artificial  verdigris,  or  the  mixed 
acetates. 

1.  Mineral  Green. 

The  description  of  this  substance  and  its  chemical  properties 
must  be  introduced  with  a  short  account  of  the  tests  for  the  un- 
mixed Peroxide.  When  free  of  water  the  peroxide  is  a  brown- 
ish-black powder  or  granular  mass,  which  is  usually  procured 
by  decomposing  the  nitrate  of  copper  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  is 
easily  known  by  the  solvent  power  of  nitric  acid,  the  blue  colour 
of  the  filtered  solution,  and  the  deep,  beautiful,  violet  tint  com- 
municated to  the  solution  by  an  excess  of  ammonia.  The  last 
property  is  considered  by  chemists  the  most  delicate  proof  of 
the  presence  of  oxide  of  copper  in  a  fluid.  It  is  alone  quite  in- 
fikllible,  and  may  be  applied  to  all  the  soluble  and  also  many 
insoluble  compounds  of  copper,  provided  they  are  not  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  or  animal  fluids.  In  that 
case  the  colour  is  often  greenish. 

In  the  case  of  the  peroxide  and  the  copper  poisons  generally, 
the  process  of  reduction,  which  has  been  applied  with  such 
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singular  delicacy  and  precision  to  arsenical  and  mercurial  pot* 
sons,  loses  all  its  advantages.  The  metal  remains  in  the  tbxXf 
and  intimately  diffused ;  so  that  of  its  physical  qualities  the 
colour  only  can  be  estimated,  and  even  that  but  inaccurately, 
except  in  the  instance  of  one  compound,  verdigris. 

The  hydrated  peroofide  of  copper  has,  vhen  newly  formed 
and  well  prepared,  a  fine  azure-blue  colour ;  but  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  or  to  a  gentle  heat,  it  parts  with  its  water,  and  be- 
comes the  anhydrous  peroxide.  It  is  procured  by  precipitating 
any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  copper  by  means  of  caustic  potaas. 
It  is  at  once  known  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  which  imme- 
diately forms  with  it  a  deep  violet-blue  solution. 

Mineral^een^  as  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  ar- 
senic (p.  203,)  was  originally  an  arsenical  pigment  introduced 
into  the  art  of  colour-making  by  Scheele.  But  the  mineral- 
green  kept  in  all  the  shops  of  this  town  contains  no  arsenic^ 
being  a  hydrate  of  the  peroxide  of  copper  intimately  mixed  with 
a  little  lime,  which  is  generally  carbonated.  This  variety  of 
mincral-grcen  probably  differs  a  little  as  to  composition  in  dif> 
ferent  manufactories.  Some  parcels  I  have  found  to  contain 
the  lime  in.jfie  state  of  carbonate;  in  others  the  lime  was 
chiefly  caustic.  It  appears  not  to  differ  essentially  from  ver« 
diter. 

The  best  method  of  determining  its  nature  is  to  dissolve  it 
in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  only  a  slight  cloudi- 
ness from  accidental  impurities ;  and  then  to  transmit  through 
the  filtered  solution  a  stream  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas.  The 
copper  on  boiling  is  all  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  black  biaul- 
phuret,  and  hydrochlorate  of  lime  remains  in  solution.  The  lime 
is  then  to  be  detected  by  its  proper  tests,  after  the  solution  haa 
been  filtered  and  neutralized.  (See  p.  165.)  In  general  this 
long  process  is  unnecessary,  as  the  medical  jurist  may  be  sim- 
ply required  to  say  whether  the  suspected  substance  contains 
copper.  In  that  case  it  is  only  requisite  to  subject  the  sub- 
stance to  the  action  of  ammonia,  as  if  it  was  the  anhydrous  pe- 
roxide. 

Verditevy  another  green  pigment,  the  basis  of  which  is  always 
oxide  of  copper,  does  not  appear  to  differ  essentially  in  compo- 
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mtian  firom  miiienl-green.  Tbe  stm^eB  I  bave  examined 
oonrist  of  a  large  pfopoition  of  hydnted  onde  of  copper,  and  a 
amaU  proportion  of  carbmiate  of  lime. 

2.  Natural  Verdigris. 

Tbia  i<  a  coropoond  of  no  great  importance  in  a  medico-Icgal 
point  of  Tiew.  The  carbonate  of  copper  exists  naturally  in  two 
states.  In  one  form  it  constitutes  tbe  rust  of  copper,  or  natu- 
ral Terdigris,  and  is  produced  as  a  powdery  crust  on  metallic 
copper,  whicb  bas  been  long  exposed  to  moist  air.  It  is  insipid 
and  quite  insoluble,  so  that  pure  water  left  in  vessels  encrusted 
with  it  does  not  become  poisonous.  It  dissolves  with  eflerresoence 
in  sulphuric  add,  and  without  effervescence  in  ammonia,  form- 
ing tbe  usual  violet  solution.  In  another  form  it  exists  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  constituting  the  chief  part  of  a  very  beautiful 
ore,  the  malachite,  and  also  a  consideraUe  proportion  of  some 
Uoe  copper  ores. 

a  BlueViirioL 

Blue  vitriol,  blue  copperas,  blue  stone,  vitriol  of  copper,  as 
it  is  variously  called  in  common  speech,  is  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. In  the  solid  form  it  constitutes  large  crystals  of  a  deep 
blue  colour,  and  an  acrid,  astringent,  metallic  taste,  efflorescent 
in  dry  air,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  Under  the  action  of 
heat  it  first  parts  with  its  water  of  crystallization  without  under- 
gmng  the  watery  effusion  ;  then  its  sulphuric  acid  is  driven  off 
partly  unchanged,  partly  decomposed ;  and  at  last  the  brown 
dentoxide  is  left  behind  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity. 
If  carbonaceous  matter  be  previously  mixed  with  the  sulphate, 
the  oxide  is  decomposed  at  a  low  red  heat,  so  that  the  process 
of  reduction  may  be  performed  in  a  glass  tube.  For  the  rea- 
sons formerly  stated,  this  process  does  not  constitute  a  conve- 
nient or  characteristic  test  for  the  sulphate  of  copper.  The 
beat  mode  of  ascertaining  its  nature  is  to  dissolve  it,  and  then 
to  apply  the  tests  for  the  solution. 

There  are  many  excellent  tests  for  copper  in  solution.  But 
the  four  following  are  the  most  delicate  and  characteristic, — 
ammonia,  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  ferro-cyanate  of  potass,  and 
metallic  iron. 
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1.  Ammonia  causes  a  pale  azure-coloured  precipitate,  which 
is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  test,  forming  a  deep  violet* 
blue  transparent  fluid.  If  the  solution  is  very  diluted,  there  it 
no  previous  precipitation ;  the  fluid  becomes  violet  without  its 
transparency  being  disturbed.  This  is  a  perfectly  characterii- 
tic  test  of  copper,  and  one  of  great  delicacy. 

fL  Sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas  causes  a  dark  brownish-black 
precipitate,  the  sulphuret  of  copper.  This  test  is  one  of  vefy 
great  delicacy ;  but  it  is  not  alone  decisive  of  the  presence  of 
copper,  since  lead,  bismuth,  mercury,  and  silver,  are  similarly  a£* 
fected  by  it.  A  method,  however,  will  be  presently  described, 
by  which  the  precise  nature  of  the  sulphuret  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  alkaline  hydrosulphates,  for  example  the  hydrosulphale 
of  ammonia,  answer  equally  well  with  the  8ulphuretted-hydio« 
gen.  The  sulphuretted  hydrosulphates,  such  as  the  common 
liver  of  sulphur,  throw  down,  not  a  black,  but  a  chesnut  pie- 
cipitate. 

8.  Ferro-cyanate  Gf  poioMB  causes  a  fine  hair-brown  precipi- 
tate,  the  ferro-cyanate  of  copper.  This  test  is  also  exceedingly 
delicate  and  very  characteristic. 

4.  A  polished  rod  or  plate  of  metallic  iron,  held  in  a  sohi* 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  8o<m  becomes  covered  with  a  red 
powdery  crust,  which  is  the  copper  in  its  metallic  state;  and 
ere  long  the  solution  is  changed  in  colour  from  blue  to  green* 
The  action  is  simple ;  the  iron  merely  displaces  the  copper  in 
the  solution,  in  which  a  sulphate  of  iron  is  formed.  This  test  it 
characteristic  enough,  and  even  of  considerable  delicacy.  At 
the  same  time  other  substances  may  cause  a  reddish  encrutla- 
tion  on  iron  by  simply  rusting  it,  so  that  the  test  ought  not  to 
be  relied  on  alone. 

The  four  preceding  reagents  taken  together  are  amply  suffi* 
dent  to  prove  the  existence  of  copper  in  a  solution.  Two  other 
tests,  however,  may  be  here  briefly  alluded  to. 

Caustic  potass  in  a  solution  not  too  diluted  causes  a  fine 
azure-blue  precipitate,  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  copper. 

Oxide  of  arsenic,  with  the  previous  addition  of  a  few  dropt 
of  ammonia,  causes  a  fine  apple-green  or  grass-green  precipi- 
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tote,  the  araenite  of  copper.  This  test,  which  is  both  very  de- 
licate and  characteristic,  has  been  abeady  fully  considered  un- 
der  the  head  of  arsenic. 

The  process  by  fluid  reagents  as  hitherto  laid  down  merely 
proves  the  presence  of  copper ;.  but  does  not  indicate  the  acid 
with  which  the  oxide  is  combined.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  it  is  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  fluid  must  also  be  tested 
with  nitrate  of  baryta  followed  by  nitric  acid :  A  heavy  white 
precipitate  is  thus  produced,  which  the  excess  of  nitric  acid 
does  not  redissolve. 

4.  Artificial  Verdigris. 

Artificial  Verdigris  is  a  common  pigment,  which  in  this 
country  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  light  powder  of  a  greenish- 
blue  colour,  and  peculiar  disagreeable  smell,  approaching  to  that 
of  vinegar.  Like  blue  vitriol  it  has  a  strong  metallic,  astrin- 
gent taste.  The  effect  of  heat  is  peculiar.  Some  acetic  acid 
is  in  the  first  place  distilled  over ;  a  portion  of  the  acid,  how- 
ever, remains,  which  is  decomposed  and  reduces  the  oxide ;  and 
a  low  red  beat  is  sufficient  to  make  the  outer  crust  of  the  ver- 
digris distinctly  copper-red,  when  the  material  is  contained  in 
a  glass  tube. 

Artificial  verdigris  differs  in  composition  according  to  the 
mode  of  manufacture.  Foreign  verdigris  contains  the  neutral 
acetate,  the  subacetate,  a  little  carbonate,  oxide,  and  even  me- 
tallic copper,  along  with  particles  of  the  fruit  and  fruit-stalks 
of  the  grape.  British  verdigris  consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of 
the  neutral  acetate  and  subacetate,  the  former  of  which  is  so- 
luble, and  the  latter  insoluble  in  cold  water.  This  difference 
enables  the  chemist  to  separate  these  substances  from  one  ano- 
ther. If  hot  water  is  used,  a  part  of  the  subacetate  is  decom- 
posed,  a  brown  peroxide  is  consequently  formed,  while  the  dis- 
engaged acetic  acid  unites  with  another  portion  of  the  subace- 
tate, rendering  it  neutral  and  soluble.  The  solution  has  a 
deep  greenish-blue  tint. 

The  best  mode  of  proving  the  nature  of  verdigris  is  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  solution  and  treat  it  with  the  liquid  reagents  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.      The  only 

diflerence  is,  that  nitrate  of  baryto  does  not  cause  any  precipi- 

.  4 
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tation,  as  there  is  no  sulphuric  acid  present  The  effects  which 
have  been  abrcady  described  of  heat  afford  a  very  good  cri- 
terion by  which  the  nature  of  the  acid  in  verdigris  may  be  de- 
termined, provided  the  material  is  in  the  solid  state. 

It  may  be  right  to  notice  shortly  three  other  salts  of  copper, 
the  nitrate,  the  ammoniacal  sulphate,  and  the  muriate.  The 
Nitrate  forms  a  violet  solution,  which  is  acted  on  by  re- 
agents in  the  same  way  as  the  dissolved  acetate,  but  has  not 
any  odour  of  vinegar.  The  Ammoniacal  sulphate^  or  ammo- 
niuret  of  copper,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Pharroacopceias,  has  been 
occasionally  used  in  medicine.  It  forms,  when  solid,  small  scaly 
crystals  of  an  intense  violet  colour,  and  strong  ammoniacal  odour ; 
and  when  dissolved  it  retains  its  peculiar  colour  even  when  very 
much  diluted.  It  is  by  the  formation  of  the  ammoniacal  sulphate 
that  the  chemist  is  furnished  with  the  most  characteristic  test  of 
copper  in  solution. — The  Muriate  of  copper  has  a  lively  grasa- 
grcen  colour,  and  is  acted  on  by  reagents  in  the  same  way  as 
the  solution  of  verdigris. 

Of  the  corro&ion  of  Copper  by  articles  of  food  and  drifik.-^^ 
To  these  observations  on  the  chemical  history  of  copper  a  few 
remarks  must  be  added  relative  to  the  action  of  various  articles 
of  food  or  drink  upon  the  metal.  Unpleasant  accidents  have 
often  happened  from  the  use  of  copper  vessels  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  medical  ja- 
rist  to  know  the  circumstances,  so  far  as  they  have  befen  investi- 
gated, under  which  the  poison  may  be  dissolved. 

Dr  Falconer  found,  that  distilled  water  kept  several  weeks 
on  a  polished  plate  of  copper,  neither  injured  its  lustre,  nor  ac- 
quired any  taste,  nor  became  coloured  with  ammonia*;  and 
Drouard  more  recently  observed,  that  distilled  water,  kept  for 
a  month  on  copper  filings,  did  not  contain  any  of  the  metal  *|-. 
Eller  of  Berlin,  however,  remarked,  that  water,  if  it  contains 
a  considerable  quantity  of  common  salt,  as  four  ounces  in  five 
pounds,  or  a  twentieth  part,  will  give  slight  traces  of  copper 

•  Falconer  on  the  I'oifton  of  Copper,  p.  23. 

-f-  Experiences  sur  rKmpoisonncment  par  Toxyde  de  Cuivre.  Diss.  Fnaug.  Paris, 
1802.     Quoted  in  Orfila^s  Toxicol,  i.  502. 
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iaftet  being  boiled  in  a  brass  pan  ;  and  that  if  the  pan  be  made 
of  copper,  a  powder  is  procured  by  evaporation,  which  when 
tteated  with  acetic  acid  yields  so  much  as  20  grains  of  acetate 
of  copper  *.  But  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  also  observed  by 
the  same  experimentalist,  that  if  beef  or  fish  be  boiled  with  the 
tuual  allowance  of  salt,  and  with  the  addition  also  of  various 
vegetable  substances,  the  liquid  does  not  yield  any  copper.  This 
Dbservation  has  been  confirmed  by  Professor  Orfila  -f".  Hence 
tapper  vesels,  although  they  have  often  been  the  source  of  fatal 
ti^mlents  if  carelessly  used  in  the  preparation  of  food,  have  ap- 
peared under  careful  management  to  be  quite  harmless.  An  ex- 
cdlent  practical  confirmation  of  this  will  be  found  in  Michaelis" 
Commentaries.  He  states,  that  in  the  Orphan  Hospital  of  Halle, 
the  food  was  in  his  time  prepared  in  large  copper  vessels,  which 
were  kept  remarkably  clean,  and  that  out  of  a  population  of  eight 
or  nine  hundred  he  never  heard  of  any  one  having  suffered  from 
symptoms  of  poisoning  with  copper  ^.  Several  other  saline  matters 
promote  the  solution  of  copper  in  water.  Thus  Dr  Falconer 
found  that  alum  had  this  effect  when  aided  by  heat ;  and  pro- 
bably nitre  and  Epsom  salt  possess  the  same  quality  §.  Their 
mode  of  action  is  not  very  well  known. 

It  is  a  common  though  erroneous  idea,  that  milk,  heated  or 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  copper  vessel,  becomes  impregnated  with  the 
metal.  Eller  has  shown,  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  vessel  be 
well  cleaned,  milk,  tea,  cofiee,  beer,  and  rain  water,  kept  in  a 
state  of  ebullition  for  two  hours,  do  not  contract  the  slightest 
filipurity  from  topper  || ;  and  the  same  remark  has  been  also  made 
by  Dr  Falconer  with  respect  to  cabbage^  potatoes,  turnips,  car^ 
n»ts,  onions,  rice,  and  barley  ^. 

But  Eller  farther  remarked,  that,  if  the  vessel  is  not  tho^ 
KNighty  c^ean^  then  all  acid  substances  dissolve  the  carbonate 

*  Sur  Tusage  pretendu  dangereux  de  la  vaisselle  de  cuivre  dans  nos  cuidinef. 
Histoire  de  TAcad.  Koy.  des  Sciences  de  Berlin,  \To6,  p.  1^. 

-f  Otfiht^s  Toxict^  Gen.  i.  Mi.  Orfi!ji*8  expirinients  arc  more  satisfactory  than 
thtte  of  Eller  as  to  these  oegative  resulti,  bcniifee  EUer's  method  of  analyas  does 
sot  appear  to  be  free  from  fallacy. 

X  Beckys  Medical  Jurisprudence,  460. 

§  Falconer,  &c.  pp.  48,  98,  1 10. 

II  Sur  Tusage,  &c.  p.  12. 

%  Falconer,  Ac  p.  S3. 
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that  encrusts  it,  especially  if  left  in  it  for  some  time.  Nay,  it 
appears  that  some  acid  matters,  though  they  do  not  dissolve 
clean  copper  by  being  merely  boiled  in  it  a  few  minutes,  ne- 
vertheless, if  allowed  to  cool  and  stand  some  time  in  it,  will 
acquire  a  sensible  impregnation  *.  Dr  Falconer  also  obserred, 
that  syrup  of  lemons  boiled  fifteen  minutes  in  copper  or  braas 
pans,  did  not  acquire  a  sensible  impregnation ;  but  if  it  was  al- 
lowed to  cool  and  remain  in  the  pans  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
impregnation  was  perceptible  even  to  the  taste,  and' was  dis- 
covered by  the  test  of  metallic  iron  f.  This  fact  has  been  finv 
ther  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Proust  ^,  who  states,  that, 
in  preparing  food  or  preserves  in  copper,  it  is  not  till  the  fluid 
ceases  to  cover  the  metal,  and  is  reduced  in  temperature,  that 
the  solution  of  the  metal  begins.  Inattention  to  this  difference 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  fatal  accidents,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing case  from  Wildberg^s  Practical  Manual  will  serve  as  a 
good  example.  A  servant  left  some  sour  krout  for  only  a  couple 
of  hours  in  a  copper  pan  which  had  lost  the  tinning.  Her  mis- 
tress and  a  daughter,  who  took  the  cabbage  to  dinner,  died  of 
twelve  hours^  illness ;  and  Wildberg  found  the  cabbage  so  strong- 
ly impregnated  wiih  copper,  that  it  was  detected  by  the  test  of 
metallic  iron  §. 

Wines,  at  least  some  wines,  have  the  same  power,  by  reason 
of  the  acid  they  contain.  Hence  Eller  found  twenty-one  gndiis 
of  the  acetate  in  five  pounds  of  French  white  wine,  which  had 
been  boiled  in  a  copper  vessel.  An  epidemic  disease,  meiK 
tioned  by  Fabricius^  which  broke  out  in  1592  among  the  seni^ 
tors  of  Bern,  and  a  number  of  their  guests  who  had  been  invited 
to  a  great  entertainment,  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a 
poisonous  impregnation  of  this  kind.  The  wine  used  at  the  feast 
had  been  kept  cool  in  copper  vessels  immersed  in  a  very  cold 
well.  Many  of  the  company  were  attacked  with  dysenteriG 
symptoms,  and  some  died  ||. 

Vinegar  also  dissolves  metallic  copper.  Dupuytren  observes 
that  the  vinegar  sold  by  hawkers  in  the  streets  of  Paris  gene- 
rally contains  copper  from  the  action  of  the  acetic  acid  on  the 

•  Histoirc  de  I'Ac.ul.  dc  Bcrlir,  175(i,  p.  16. 

+  Falconer,  &c.  j).  79* 

X  Anoales  de  Chiniit',  Ivii   "sd^  81. 

$  Pnictisches  HunUb.  fiir  rhysiker,  iii.  312.  Case  49. 

II  Fabricii  Hildani  Opera  omnia.     GenevK,  1682.     De  Dficnteria,  p.  669. 
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Unp-OK^  of  the  little  vesKk  in  which  it  is  contained*.  Others 
IK  like  nunmer  here  found  copper  in  Tin^ar  pickles  prepared 
m  copper  Tessels.  Thus  Dr  Pertital  found  a  strong  impreg- 
natiaa  of  copper  in  pickled  samphire,  of  which  a  young  lady 
ale  one  moming  two  breaklast  platefnk,  and  which  proved  fatal 
tt»  her  in  nine  days  -f .  And  Dr  Faicaner  once  detected  so 
bige  a  quantity  in  some  pi<^kd  cucumbers  bought  at  a  great 
Londoa  grocer's,  that  it  was  deposited  on  a  plate  of  iron,  and 
imparted  its  peculiar  taste  and  smeD  to  the  jnckles  |.  It  seems 
iwieed  to  hare  been  at  one  time  the  custom  to  make  a  point  of 
adokerating  pickles  with  copper ;  for  in  many  old  cookery  books 
the  cook  KB  told  to  make  her  pickles  in  a  copper  pan,  or  to  put 
aome  haUjpence  amoi^  the  pickles  to  give  them  a  fine  green 
colour  §. 

The  action  of  the  vegetable  acids,  and  more  particularly  of 
▼inegar  on  copper,  depends  on  the  co-operation  of  the  atmosphe- 
lie  air  held  in  solution  by  the  fluid,  and  in  contact  with  its 
Without  such  co-operation  the  copper  cannot  be  oxi- 
This  fact,  whidi  was  determined  experimentally  by 
Pnm$i  II,  will  explain  the  observations  of  Eller  and  Falconer, 
— that  it  is  not  dangerous  to  boil  acidulous  liquids  in  copper 
Tesaeb,  while  it  is  very  unsafe  to  keep  these  fluids  cold  in  the 
same  vessels.  In  the  latter  instance  the  liquid  is  impr^nated 
with  atmospheric  air,  while  in  the  former  the  usual  aeriform 
contents  are  driven  off  by  the  heat.  I  must  observe,  however, 
in  limitation  of  Proust^s  statement,  that  strong  vin^ar,  such 
as  the  pyroligneous  acetic  acid,  will  become  impregnated  to  a 
certain  extent  if  boiled  in  copper  vessels.  The  action  which 
takes  place  is  the  same  as  that  remarked  by  him  in  the  case 
of  cold  vinegar :  The  copper,  which  is  always  covered,  remains 
quite  bright ;  but  at  the  edge  of  the  fluid  it  becomes  oxidated, 
and  the  oxide  is  dissolved  by  the  occasional  bubbling  up  of 
the  acid. 

In  the  last  place,  the  property  of  oxidating  and  uniting  with 
copper  is  likewise  possessed  by  fatty  matters  and  oils.     Accord- 

•  Or/Ua^  ToxicoL  Gencnle,  i.  507- 

t  Tnns.  I^odoD  Coilrge  o(  Physicians  iii»  W. 

^  On  the  Poison  of  Copper,  80. 

j  Ibid.  88 :  also  Paris  and  Fonblanque*s  Medical  Jnrispradcnce,  ii.  289. 

n  Annalci  de  Chimie,  iTii.  Sa 
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ing  to  Falconevy  fatty  substances  do  not  act  on  metallic  copper 
unless  they  are  rancid  ♦.  But  Proust  is  probably  more  correct 
when  he  states,  that  they  will  act,  though  fresh,  provided  they 
are  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  atmospheric  air  -{-.  I  have 
found,  that,  if  a  plate  of  copper  be  thrust  into  a  mass  of  fresb 
butter,  its  surface  becomes  dark  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
butter  becomes  green  wherever  it  is  in  contact  both  with  the 
copper  and  the  air,  but  not  where  it  covers  the  metal  closely. 
In  fresh  hog's  lard,  however,  I  have  found  that  the  whole  lard 
in  contact  with  the  copper  becomes  blue  even  at  a  depth  to  which 
the  air  cannot  reach.  The  action  of  oils  is  similar.  It  is  even 
probable  that  they  act  when  hot ;  for  Mr  Travis  found  that  hot 
oil  became  green  when  kept  for  only  four  or  five  minutes  in 
a  copper  vessel  |.  Dr  Falconer  mentions,  that  the  property 
of  acting  on  copper  is  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  vola- 
tile  oils,  and  especially  by  oil  of  cloves  and  oil  of  cinnamon  §. 

The  general  result  of  the  preceding  observations  is,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  article  of  food  or  drink  which  may  not  be- 
come impregnated  with  copper  if  kept  in  copper  vessels,  as  there 
is  hardly  any  article  which  does  not  contain  either  an  acid  or 
some  fatty  matter ;  and  it  farther  appears,  that  the  impregna- 
tion will  scarcely  ever  take  place  during  the  boiling  of  such  ar- 
ticles, but  only  during  the  preservation  of  them  in  a  cold  state. 
It  must  be  considered,  however,  that,  independently  of  these 
chemical  impregnations,  articles  of  food  may  be  mixed  mecha- 
nically with  copper,  in  consequence  of  the  vessels  being  allowed, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  cook,  to  become  covered  with 
rust  or  carbonate,  which  is  subsequently  removed  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  solid  parts  of  any  article  that  is  boiled  in  them. 

In  order  to  prevent  accidental  impregnations,  copper  ves- 
sels are  usually  tinned.  The  tinning  consists  of  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead,  which  is  much  less  easily  attacked  than  the  cop- 
per, and  the  safety  of  which  is  farther  insured  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  substances  endowed  with  the  property  of  dis- 
solving lead,  cannot  attack  that  metal  before  the  whole  tin  of 

•  On  the  I*oibon  of  Copper,  p.  18. 

-|-  Annales,  &c.  p.  80. 

^  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiriis,  ii.  1 1. 

§  On  the  Poiion  of  Copper,  106. 
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the  tUoy  is  oxidated  *.  The  turning  of  copper,  however,  has 
been  found  to  be  but  a  partial  protection,  as  the  tinning  is  apt 
to  be  worn  away  without  attracting  the  attention  of  servants. 
Hence  the  use  of  copper  in  the  fabrication  of  kitchen  utensils 
is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  limited,  especially  since 
the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  vessels  was  brought  to  perfection  in 
this  country. 

Many  instances  might  be  adduced  of  the  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness which  prevailed,  even  not  far  back  in  the  last  century, 
as  to  the  employment  of  copper  vessels  for  culinary  purposes.  In 
addition  to  the  instances  already  quoted,  the  following  is  well 
deserving  of  notice.  Gtnelin  was  consulted  by  the  abbot  of  a 
monastery,  on  account  of  a  violent  disease  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  brotherhood  of  monks.  The  symptoms 
were  obstinate  and  severe  colic,  retching  and  bilious  vomiting, 
cottiveness,  flatus,  burning  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  under 
the  sternum,  in  the  kidneys  and  in  the  extremities,  and  para- 
lytic weakness  in  the  arms.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this 
nngular  combination  of  symptoms,  Gmelin  found,  that  every 
vessel  in  the  kitchen,  the  pots  and  pans,  and  even  the  milk  pails 
and  butter  dishes  for  storing  the  butter,  were  made  of  copper -|-. 

Of  the  defection  of  Copper  in  vegetable  and  animal  mias- 
iures.  The  chemical  action  of  blue  vitriol  and  verdigris  with 
the  common  articles  of  food  and  drink,  or  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  differences  produced  by  these  substan- 
ces on  the  operation  of  the  reagents,  have  not  been  so  satisfacto- 
rily examined  as  could  be  wished. 

Some  substances,  such  as  albumen,  milk,  tea,  and  coffee,  de- 
compose the  solutions  of  copper ;  while  others,  such  as  red  wine, 
bile,  matter  vomited  from  the  human  stomach,  and  the  coats 
of  the  stomach,  although  they  do  not  decompose  the  salts  of 
copper,  or  at  least  but  partially,  will,  nevertheless,  alter  materi- 
ally the  action  of  the  tests  in  the  process  of  analysis  described 
above.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  proof 
of  this  statement,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  established  by 
OrfilaJ. 

*  Proust^  Acnales  de  Chimie,  Ivii.  83. 

*)-  Geschichte  der  Mineraliicheu  Gifte,  p.  77* 

X  Tozicologte  G^n^nle,  i.  610. 
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When  vegetable  and  anioial  fluids,  therefore,  are  suspected 
to  contain  copper,  a  different  method  of  analysis  must  be  follow*- 
ed.  The  process  which  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  conve- 
nient, is  analogous  to  that  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  Ul^e 
circumstances.  But  sometimes  two  examinations  are  required, 
one  for  the  soluble,  the  other  for  the  insoluble  matter. 

In  order  to  throw  as  much  of  the  copper  as  possible  into  the 
first  branch  of  the  analysis,  the  substance  for  examination,  after 
being  boiled,  is  to  be  treated  with  diluted  acetic  acid.  The 
acid  dissolves  out  the  copper  from  the  organic  principles  with 
which  it  has  been  united  in  the  form  of  insoluble  compounds. 

[It  may  be  well  to  explain  shortly  the  operation  of  the  acetic 
acid  in  this  preliminary  step  ;  and  as  examples  of  its  pperatiou 
on  compounds  of  copper  with  organic  principles,  tea,  milk,  and 
albumen  may  be  taken. 

When  sulphate  of  copper  is  added  to  an  infusion  of  tea,  a 
dark  precipitate  is  formed, — consisting  of  oxide  of  copper  and 
vegetable  matter,  without  sulphuric  acid.  Acetic  acid  now  a4^ 
ded  dissolves  out  the  oxide  of  copper  almost  entirely  ;  for  if  tb# 
insoluble  matter  which  then  remains  be  collected  and  thoroughr 
ly  washed,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  only  the  merest  trace  of 
copper  by  the  second  branch  of  the  present  process  of  analysis* 

Milk  is  similarly  circumstanced  with  tea.  When  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  casein  fiills  down  with  the 
oxide,  in  the  form  of  a  bluish-white,  curdy  precipitate ;  frpip 
which  (as  I  have  repeatedly  ascertained)  acetic  acid  dis8olvQ0 
out  the  whole  oxide,  leaving  the  curdy  casein  undissolved  hv^ 
whitened. 

With  albumen  the  action  of  the  acetic  acid  is  a  little  diffe- 
rent. Albumen  dropped  into  a  solution  of  the  copper-saU, 
causes  a  dense  bluish-white  coagulum,  which  dries  in^  de^p 
bluish-green,  vitreous  masses,  consisting  of  albumen  and  gxide 
of  copper.  If  the  precipitate  has  not  been  exposed  tp  a  tem- 
perature about  212%  it  is  entirely  redissolved  on  the  addition 
of  a  little  acetic  acid.  But  if  the  albuminated  oxide  has  be^ 
either  boiled  in  the  water  or  dried  in  the  vapour-bath,  it  is  act- 
ed on  in  the  same  way  as  the  precipitate  formed  by  solutions  pf 
copper  in  milk.  Tlie  latter  action  is  very  distinctly  shown  by 
immersing  little  masses  of  (he  dry  albuminate  in  dUut^  acetic 
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add.  In  a  few  hours  the  blue  colour  is  entirely  remoTed, 
nothing  being  left  but  coagulated  albumen.] 

The  suspected  mixture  thus  prepared  by  the  addition  of  ace- 
tic acid  is  to  be  subjected  to  filtration,  and  any  matter  left  on 
the  filter  is  to  be  washed,  collected  and  dried^  the  washings  be- 
ing of  course  added  to  the  fluid  which  first  passed  through. 
The  process  here  divides  itself  into  two  ;  for  the  oxide  of  cop- 
per may  be  left  on  the  filter  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  salt,  or 
it  may  have  passed  through  in  solution.  But  it  may  be  obser- 
Ted  in  passing,  that  very  few  of  the  salts  of  copper  are  insolu- 
ble in  diluted  acetic  acid,  so  that  if  copper  is  present  at  all  in 
a  suspected  mixture,  there  are  many  chances  in  favour  of  its 
being  found  by  the  first  branch  of  the  analysis. 

First  branch. — The  solution  is  to  be  examined  first,  both 
because  it  is  the  more  likely  quarter  in  which  to  find  the  cop- 
per, and  because  the  analysis  is  more  easy  than  that  of  the 
solid  matter.  The  solution  then  is  to  be  treated  in  the  usual 
way  with  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  (p.  335),  and  im- 
mediately boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  gas.  If  a  brownish-black 
or  even  pale  brown  precipitate  is  then  thrown  down,  there  is  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  copper :  If  there  is 
no  precipitate,  there  is  no  copper  in  the  fluid.  In  order  to 
ascertain  precisely  the  nature  of  the  precipitate,  which  is  some 
metallic  sulphuret,  the  superincumbent  fluid,  after  subsidence 
of  the  precipitate,  is  to  be  cautiously  nvithdrawn,  and  its  place 
supplied  with  water ;  and  when  the  washing  has  been  several 
times  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  the  precipitate  is  to  be 
transferred  into  a  watch-glass,  or,  still  better,  into  a  white  por- 
celain cup,  and  dried.  It  is  next  to  be  collected,  and  incine- 
rated in  a  glass  tube,  to  destroy  any  adhering  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal matter.  The  last  step  in  this  branch  of  the  process  is  to 
convert  the  sulphuret  into  the  sulphate  by  the  action  of  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  aided  by  a  gentle  heat, — and  then  to 
add  an  excess  of  ammonia,  either  without  or  with  previous 
filtration,  according  to  the  degree  of  muddiness  in  the  nitrous 
solution.  If  copper  is  present  the  usual  deep  violet-blue  tint 
will  be  struck. 

Second  branch. — If  copper  is  not  detected  in  the  filtered  part 
of  the  suspected  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  also  what 
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remained  on  the  filter.  This  proceeding,  which  constitutes  the 
second  branch  of  the  analysis,  will  be  rarely  required  in  ordinary 
medico-legal  researches,  being  rendered  necessary  only  by  the 
possibility  of  the  oxide  of  copper  having,  either  originally  or 
after  mixture  with  the  suspected  matter,  assumed  the  form  of 
an  inorganid  salt,  insoluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid. 

The  matter  on  the  filter  is  first  to  be  well  dried,  and  then 
heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible  so  as  to  be  completely  charred. 
The  copper  which  is  thus  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  is  next 
to  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  its  weight  of  water, 
and  aided  in  its  action  by  gentle  heat.  A  solution  is  then  pro- 
cured, which  is  to  be  removed  by  filtration  and  tested  with  am- 
monia, and  the  other  liquid  tests. 

The  process  for  detecting  copper,  as  now  described,  is  one 
of  great  delicacy,  and  the  first  part  sufficiently  simple  and 
easy.  I  have  detected  by  means  of  it,  and  without  having 
had  recourse  to  the  second  branch,  a  tenth  of  a  grain  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  or  more  properly  speaking  a  S5th  of  a  grain 
of  oxide  of  copper  in  five  ounces,  that  is  in  84000  times  its 
weight,  of  tea  made  with  cream  and  sugar.  The  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  caused  a  pale-brown  muddiness,  which  under  expo- 
sure to  the  air  gave  place  to  a  darker  brown  precipitate ;  and 
when  this  was  heated  to  redness,  and  acted  on  by  nitric  acid, 
ammonia  caused  a  deep  blue  colour  in  the  solution. 

This  process  possesses  several  advantages  over  the  one  propos- 
ed by  Orfila ;  of  which,  however,  it  is  only  a  slight  modification. 
The  preliminary  addition  of  the  acetic  acid  is  an  important  im- 
provement, because  in  many  cases,  indeed  in  all  the  common 
medico-legal  cases,  such  as  when  the  search  is  to  be  made  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  vomited  matters,  or  articles  of  food 
and  drink,  the  second  branch  of  the  analysis, — a  diflBcult  one 
for  the  inexperienced  to  conduct  without  error, — ^is  rendered 
unnecessary.  The  incineration  of  the  sulphuret  before  treat- 
ing it  with  nitric  acid  is  an  essential  precaution,  which  Profes- 
sor Orfila  has  inadvertently  omitted.  For  if  the  poison  is  only 
in  moderate  or  small  proportion,  the  sulphuret  is  combined  with 
so  much  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  that  the  final  test  of  am- 
monia does  not  act  characteristically,  without  the  previous  ig- 
nition of  the  sulphuret,  but  produces  a  green  instead  of  a  blue 
tint.     This  has  happened  to  me  often,  first  in  analyzing  a  II- 
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tpeat  in  whidi  the  preaenee  of  copper  was  nupected^  and  60- 
qocntly  in  express  ezperimento  wiUi  teft  containing  solpbate  of 
copper. 

Of  cooTK  neither  Or61a*s  process  nor  that  recommended  in 
the  present  worii  will  tell  with  what  add  the  oxide  of  copper  is 
in  comUnatioD.    This  defect,  however,  is  of  small  consequence. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Action  of  Copper^  and  the  Symptoms 

it  excites  in  Man. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  copper  have  at  least  two  yarieties 
in  their  character.  One  class  arises  from  its  local  action  on 
the  alimentary  canal ;  the  other  from  its  operation  on  distant 
organs. 

This  douUe  influence  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Drou- 
ard  on  animals,  published  in  his  Inaugural  Dissertation  at 
Paris  in  1802 ;  and  by  those  of  Orfila  in  bis  Toxicology. 

When  Drouard  gave  twelve  grains  of  verdigris  to  a  strong 
dog  fasting,  he  observed  that  it  caused  aversion  to  food,  efforts 
to  vomit,  diarrhoea,  listlessness,  and  death  in  twenty-two  hours ; 
and  that  the  stomach  was  but  little  inflamed.  When  two  grains 
dissolved  in  water  were  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  another 
dog,  it  caused  vomiting  and  discharge  of  faeces  in  seven  minutes, 
then  rattling  in  the  throat,  and  death  in  half  an  hour ;  and 
there  was  no  particular  morbid  appearance  in  the  body.  Half 
a  grain  killed  another  in  four  days ;  and  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding symptoms,  there  was  palsy  of  the  hind- legs  for  a  day  be- 
fore death.  Six  grains  of  the  sulphate  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach killed  8  dog  in  half  an  hour,  without  producing  any  ap- 
pearance of  inflammation  *, 

These  experiments  prove  that  it  is  not  by  causing  local  irri- 
tation  that  this  poison  proves  fatal.  But  its  mode  of  action  is 
more  distinctly  shown  in  the  later  and  more  accurate  experts 
ments  of  OrJUa.  He  found  that  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  the 
neutral  acetate  generally  killed  dogs  within  an  hour ;  and  that 
besides  the  usual  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  stomach,  they 
often  had  insensibility,  almost  always  convulsions,  and  imme- 
diately befcNre  death  rigidity,  or  even  absolute  tetanus.  He 
remarked  violent  convulsions  and  insensibility  when  a 

•  Offik,  Toxic  Gte.  i.  611. 
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grain  of  this  salt  was  injected  into  the  veins ;  and  death  was  then 
seldom  delayed  beyond  ten  minutes.  In  no  case  was  there  any 
particular  morbid  appearance,  except  loss  of  contractility  in  the 
voluntary  muscles*. 

Allied  to  these  results,  are  those  obtained  by  my  present 
colleague,  Dr  Duncan,  when  the  sulphate  was  applied  to  a 
wound.  The  animal  died  in  twenty-two  hours,  and  the  body 
was  every  where  in  a  healthy  state.  But  it  is  singular  that, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Smithy  repeated  by  Orfila, 
the  acetate  has  no  such  effects  when  applied  to  wounds.  One 
or  two  drachms  applied  to  a  wound  of  the  thigh  in  a  dog  caused 
only  local  inflammation,  and  no  constitutional  symptoms  "f*. 

It  follows  from  the  researches  now  detailed,  that  the  salts  of 
copper  act  in  whatever  way  they  are  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  more  energetically,  the  more  directly  they  enter 
the  blood. 

Copper  has  been  sought,  with  variable  success,  in  the  blood 
of  animals  poisoned  with  its  salts.  Drouard  was  unable  to  d6» 
tect  it  in  the  blood.  But  this  need  not  excite  surprise,  because 
the  same  physiologist  could  not  detect  it,  even  when  he  had 
injected  it  into  a  vein.  More  lately,  LebkuchneTy  who  publish* 
ed  a  thesis  at  Tiibingen  in  1819*  on  the  permeability  of  the 
living  membranes,  has  succeeded  in  discovering  it.  He  intra* 
duced  four  grains  of  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  into  the  bronchial 
tubes  of  a  cat,  and  five  minutes  afterwards,  when  the  animal 
was  under  the  action  of  the  poison,  he  drew  some  blood  from 
the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein ;  and  he  detected  copper  in 
the  serum  of  the  former,  but  not  in  the  latter,  by  the  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  ^. 

Dr  Duncan's  experiment  on  its  effect,  when  applied  to  a 
wound,  shows  that  it  may  prove  fatal  when  applied  externally. 
Yet  in  small  quantities,  the  sulphate  is  daily  used  with  safety 
for  dressing  ulcers. 

As  to  the  preparations  of  copper  which  are  poisonous,  it  is 

•  Toxicol.  Gencrale,  i.  513. 
•f  Ibidem,  i.  515. 

X  Utrum    per    virum   adbuc   aoim.  njembr.  et  arter.  pMieU   nuU.  pondvab. 
permearc  quean  t,  13. 
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jnUj  eertam  that,  like  mil  otfacr  Bctak,  it  is  not  ddeterioos 
vaitm  oiidifrdj  and  that  iu  aoloble  salts  are  bjr  £ur  the  most 
CBcrgetie.  Portalj  indeed,  has  rdated  the  case  of  a  woman 
who,  while  taking  from  half  a  grain  to  four  grains  of  oc^iper 
flings  dailj,  was  adaed  with  symptoms  of  potsoning  *.  Bat  it 
is  probaUe  the  filings  were  oxidated ;  for  Dromard  gaTe  an 
ounce  to  dogs  without  injuring  them  at  all^-.  Hence  many 
penons  hare  swallowed  copper  cmns  and  retained  them  for 
jreeks  without  having  any  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  copper. 
The  sulphuret  is  equally  innocuous  with  the  metal  if  pure; 
but  it  appears  probable  that  it  becomes  oxidated  by  long  expo- 
sore  to  the  air,  and  passes  into  the  state  of  sulphate.  Orfiia 
found  that  an  ounce  of  recently  prepared  sulphuret  had  no  eflect 
on  a  dog;  but  half  an  ounce  of  a  pared  which  had  been  long 
kept  caused  vomiting,  and  yielded  a  little  sulphate  to  water  ^. 
The  power  of  the  oxides  has  not  been  ascertained.  I'hey  are 
certainly  poisonous ;  but  they  are  probably  not  very  active,  on 
account  of  their  great  insolubility.  The  hydrated  deutoxide  is 
probably  more  active.  From  some  experiments  made  at  the 
hospital  of  St  Louis  in  Paris,  it  appears  that  twelve  grains  will 
cause  nausea,  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea  §.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  soluble  salts  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  full  developement  of  the  action  of  this  poison. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  the  sulphate  will  prove  fatal ;  for,  as 
already  noticed,  Drouard  found  that  six  grains  killed  a  dog  in 
half  an  hour. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  the  soluble  salts  of  copper  in  man 
are,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  same  as  those  caused  by  ar- 
senic and  corrosive  sublimate.  But  there  are  likewise  some 
peculiarities.  According  to  the  cases  related  by  Orfiia  in  his 
Toxicology,  the  first  symptom  was  violent  headach,  then  vomit- 
ing and  cutting  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  afterwards  cramps  in 
the  legs  and  pains  in  the  thighs.  Sometimes  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  symptoms  there  is  a  peculiar  coppery  taste 

*  Obsenrationt  sur  les  effets  des  vapeurs  lu^phitiqucs,  437* 

f  Orfiia^  Toxicol.  G^n^rale,  L  600. 

X  Arch.  Geo.  de  MMecine,  zix.*  329. 

S  Corvisarfs  Jouma)  de  Mededne,  x?Ui.  54. 
^  3 
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in  the  mouth,  and  a  singular  aversion  to  the  smell  of  copper. 
Drouard  notices  this  in  his  thesis,  and  says,  that,  having  him- 
self  been  once  poisoned  with  verdigris,  the  smell  of  copper  used 
for  a  long  time  after  to  excite  nausea  *.  Another  symptom, 
which  occasionally  occurs  in  this  kind  of  poisoning,  and  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  poisoning  with  arsenic  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate, is  jaundice.  It  likewise  appears  that,  when  the  case  ends 
fatally,  convulsions  and  insensibility  very  generally  precede 
death. 

The  following  case  communicated  to  Professor  Orfila  by  one 
of  his  friends  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  symptoms  when 
they  do  not  prove  fatal.  A  jeweller^s  workman  swallowed  in- 
tentionally half  an  ounce  of  verdigris,  suspended  in  water.  Ih 
fifteen  minutes  he  was  attacked  with  colic  pains  and  profiise 
vomiting  and  purging.  When  seen  by  the  physician  eight 
hours  afterwards  there  was  not  much  vomiting,  but  frequent 
eructation  of  a  matter  containing  verdigris,  some  salivation,  a 
small  pulse  and  blueness  about  the  eyes.  In  sixteen  hours 
jaundice  began  to  appear.  In  the  course  of  the  night  he  was  a 
good  deal  relieved  from  the  colic  pains  by  three  alvine  dis- 
charges ;  and  next  morning  he  had  ceased  to  vomit,  and  the 
pain  had  disappeared.  But  he  complained  of  a  taste  of  copper 
in  his  mouth,  and  the  jaundice  had  increased.  From  this  time 
he  recovered  rapidly,  and  on  the  fourth  day  his  convalescence 
was  confirmed  •!•. 

When  the  poisoning  ends  fatally,  convulsions,  palsy,  and  in- 
sensibility, the  signs  in  short  of  some  injury  done  to  the  brain,  are 
very  generally  present.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  good  example  in 
PyVn  Essays  and  Observations.  It  was  the  case  of  a  confection- 
er's daughter,  who  took  two  ounces  of  verdigris,  and  died  on  the 
third  day  under  incessant  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  attended 
towards  the  close  with  convulsions,  and  then  with  palsy  of  the 
limbs.  This  case,  however,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  dissec- 
tion, which  will  be  noticed  presently  J.  But  two  cases  of  the 
same  description  are  related  in  greater  detail  by  WUdberg  in 
his  Practical  Manual,  which  clearly  show  the  action  of  this 

•  Corvi«art's  Journ.  xviii.  afi. 

■f"  Toxicol,  (itner.ilc,  i.  ."ilO. 

X  Aufsatz^  und  Beobarht.  aus  der  gericbtl.  Arznriwitt.  Titi.  8&. 
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poisoD  on  the  faram.    They  axe  the  cases  formerly  alluded  to  of 

•  lady  and  her  daughter  who  were  poisoned  by  sour-krout  kept  in 

•  copper  pan.  Soon  after  dinner  they  were  attacked  first  with 
pain  in  the  stonuurh,  then  with  nausea  and  anjdety,  and  next 
with  eructation  and  Yomiting  at  a  green,  bitter,  sour,  astringent 
matter.  The  pain  afterwards  shot  downwards  throughout  the 
bdly*  and  was  then  followed  by  diarrhoea ;  afterwards  by  con- 
vulsions, at  first  transient,  then  continued ;  and  finally  by  in- 
sensibility.  The  daughter  died  in  twelve  hours,  the  mother 
an  hour  later  *.  In  these  three  cases,  although  there  was  not 
any  jaundice  noticed  during  life,  the  skin  was  very  yellow  after 
death.-— An  extraordinary  instance  in  which  the  narcotic 
symptoms  formed  the  commencement  and  the  irritant  symp- 
toms the  termination  of  the  poisoning,  has  been  lately  describol 
by  M.  JtUia^FofUenelie,  The  person  took  a  solution  of  copper 
ia  rinegar,  prepared  by  keeping  several  sous-pieces  seven  days 
in  that  fluid.  In  three  hours  be  was  found  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility, with  the  jaws  locked,  the  muscles  rigid  and  frequently 
convulsed,  the  breathing  interrupted,  and  the  pulse  small  and 
slow.  In  half  an  hour  he  was  so  far  roused  that  he  could  tell 
what  he  had  done ;  and  soon  after  taking  white  of  eggs  the 
convulnons  ceased ;  but  next  day  the  belly  was  hard  and  ten- 
der, and  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  was  required  to 
subdue  the  abdominal  irritation  which  ensued  -|-.  A  case  where 
convulsions  were  produced  by  two  drachms  of  blue  vitriol  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr  Fercivail. 

Besides  these  effects  when  introduced  in  considerable  doses 
and  in  the  form  of  soluble  salts,  copper  is  said  to  produce  other 
disorders  when  applied  to  the  body  for  a  long  time  in  minute 
quantities  and  in  its  metallic  or  oxidized  state.  Among  those 
Artisans  who  work  much  with  copper  various  affections  are 
thought  to  be  gradually  engendered  by  merely  handling  the 
metaL  Patissier  in  his  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  artisans  says, 
that  copper- workers  have  a  peculiar  appearance  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  other  tradesmen, — that  they  have  a  greenish 
complexion,— that  the  same  colour  tinges  their  eyes,  tongue, 

•  Practisches  Ilandbuch  fur  Physiker,  iii.  308. 
f  Journ  de  Chimie  Medicalc,  ▼.  4]X 
1^  Trant.  I.oado&  C«U.  ?hfu  m.  68. 
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and  hair,  their  excretions  and  even  their  clothes  through  the 
medium  of  the  perspiration,-— that  they  are  spare,  short  in 
stature,  bent,  their  oiFspriug  ricketty,  and  they  themselves  old 
and  even  decrepit  at  their  fortieth  or  fiftieth  year*.  Mirai 
also  asserts  that  they  are  liable  to  the  painter^s  colic,  that  pe» 
culiar  disease  soon  to  be  noticed  as  a  common  effect  of  the  long 
continued  application  of  lead  "f** 

But  these  notions  must  be  received  with  some  limitation. 
At  least  the  alleged  efiects  on  the  copper-workers  are  by  no 
means  invariable.  For  the  copper<^workers  now-a-days  in  thift 
country  and  elsewhere  are  by  no  means  the  unhealthy  persons 
Patissier  represents  them  to  be.  As  to  coKca  pictonum,  it  is 
very  rare  among  them ;  and  probably  the  cases  noticed  by  M^ 
rat  were  produced  by  the  secret  introduction  of  lead  into  the 
body,  or  perhaps  were  cases  of  common  colic. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  Coj^iter^ 

The  appearances  found  in  the  body  after  death  by  poisoning 
with  copper  are  chiefly  the  signs  of  inflammation. 

If  death  takes  place  very  rapidly,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  no  diseased  appearance  whatever  will  be  perceptible.  At 
least  this  was  the  case  in  the  animals  experimented  on  bf 
Drouard  and  Orfila ;  and  little  doubt  can  therefore  be  entos 
tained  that  the  result  would  be  the  same  with  man  also  in  sinuU 
lar  circumstances. 

When  death  ensues  more  slowly,  as  in  the  only  fatal  cases 
yet  recorded  of  its  action  on  man,  the  marks  of  inflammation 
will  coincide  with  the  signs  of  irritation  during  life.  The  best 
account  I  have  seen  of  the  morbid  appearances  under  such 
circumstances  is  in  the  case  related  by  Fy/,  and  in  those  dd^ 
scribed  by  Wtldberg, 

In  PyPs  case  the  whole  sidn  was  yellow.  The  intestines, 
particularly  the  lesser  intestines,  were  of  an  unusual  green 
colour,  inflamed,  and  here  and  there  gangrenous.  The  «t«K 
mach  was  also  green ;  its  inner  coat  was  excessively  inflamed ; 
and  near  the  pylorus  there  was  a  spot  as  big  as  a  crown,  whert 
the  villous  coat  was  thick,  hard,  and  covered  with  firmly  ad- 

*  Traill  des  iMaladies  des  Artizans,  p.  73. 
t  Traits  de  la  Colique  M^tallique,  p.  103. 
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hering  verdigris.  The  lungs  are  likewise  said  to  have  been  in- 
flamed.    The  blood  was  firmly  coagulated. 

In  the  cases  related  by  Wildberg,  which  are  very  like  each 
other,  the  skin  on  various  parts,  and  particularly  on  the  face, 
was  yellow;  but  on  the  depending  parts  it  was  livid.  The 
outer  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  here  and  there  in- 
flamed ;  and  the  inner  coat  of  the  former  was  very  much  in- 
flamed, and  even  gangrenous*  near  the  pylorus  and  cardia. 
The  duodenum  and  jejunum,  and  likewise  the  gullet,  were  in  a 
similar  state.  The  blood  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels  was 
Uack  and  fluid. 

The  intestines  have  been  found  perforated  by  ulceration,  and 
their  contents  thrown  out  into  the  sac  of  the  peritonaeum.  Por- 
iol  has  related  one  case  where  the  small  intestines  were  perfo- 
rated and  several  where  the  perforation  was  in  the  rectum, 
which  portion  of  the  intestines,  as  well  as  the  duodenum,  jeju- 
num, and  ilium  were  also  extensively  ulcerated  -f-. 

The  existence  of  verdigris  in  the  form  of  powder  lining  the 
inside  of  the  stomach  is  of  course  an  important  circumstance  in 
the  inspection  of  the  body.  But  too  much  reliance  ought  not 
tp  be  placed  on  this  appearance,  and  still  less  on  the  mere 
Uuish  or  greenish  colouring  of  the  membranes.  For  Orfila  I 
and  Guersent^  have  both  observed,  that  the  inside  of  the 
stomach  as  well  as  its  contents  may  acquire  these  tints  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  in  consequence  of  natural  disease. 

Section  IV. — Of  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning  with  Copper, 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  the  salts  of  copper  has  been 
examined  in  relation  to  the  antidotes  by  M.  Drouard,  M.  Mar- 
celin-Duval,  and  Professor  Orfila. 

The  Alkaline  Sulphurets  were  at  one  time  thought  to  be  an^ 
tidotes  for  the  poisons  of  copper,  but  without  any  reason.  Drou- 
ard found  that  fifteen  grains  of  verdigris  killed  a  dog  in  thirty 
hours,  notwithstanding  the  free  use  of  the  liver  of  sulphur  ||. 

*  Gangrene  could  not  have  taken  place  in  thirteen  hours.  The  appearance  must 
haTe  been  black  extravasation,  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  gangrene.  See 
Pi«e248. 

-f  Piffial  sur  les  efiets  des  vapeurs  m^phitiques,  436,  439. 

X  OrjUa,  Tox.  Gen.  i.  630. 

§  Diet,  des  Sd^ncet  MMicalet,  vii.  564. 

11  Orfila,  Toxic  Gen.  L  534. 
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More  recently  Jf .  MarceliiuDuval  was  led  from  his  expe- 
riments to  infer  that  sugar  was  an  antidote*,  and  in  the 
first  editions  of  his  Toxicology  Professor  Orfila  agreed  with 
him,  and  related  some  experiments  of  his  own,  which,  along 
with  those  of  Duval,  seemed  to  place  the  fact  beyond  all 
doubt.  It  certainly  always  appeared  extraordinary  that  this 
substailce,  which  acts  on  the  salts  of  copper  only  at  the 
poini  of  ebullition,  should  proye  an  antidote.  And  accordi 
ingly  later  and  more  careful  experiments  have  satisfied  Of-i 
fila,  as  he  has  announced  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Toxicology, 
that  it  only  acts  as  an  emollient  after  the  poison  has  been  re^ 
moved  firom  the  stomach,  and  that  it  has  no  effect  at  all  if  the 
poison  is  retained  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet  -f**  Sugar  being 
thus  rejected  as  well  as  the  sulphurets,  he  was  led  to  try  the  e& 
fects  of  albumen ;  and  his  experiments  have  induced  him  to  re« 
commend  that  substance  as  an  antidote  in  preference  to  every 
thing  else.  He  found  that  when  twenty-five  or  thirty-six  graina 
of  verdigris  were  mixed  with  the  white  of  six  eggs,  the  poison^ 
which,  if  pure,  would  have  caused  death  in  three  hours,  did 
not  cause  it  fdr  seven  days,  tod  hAd  Ho  efi^t  at  all  for  five 
days,  although  the  gullet  was  tied  to  pifeveni  the  mixture  from 
being  expelled^.  As  the  alimentary  canal  was  found  quite 
healthy  after  death,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  animals  died  ef 
the  injury  to  the  gullet  and  starvation  ;  and  consequently  thai 
white  of  eggs  is  the  best  antidote  for  the  poisonous  prepann 
lions  of  copper.  Orfila  has  likewise  found  the  ferrocyanaie 
of  potass  to  be  an  equally  good  antidote  §. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  treatment,  it  is  necessary 
to  caution  the  practitioner  particularly  against  the  employment 
of  a  substance  used  for  this,  in  common  with  many  other,  spe^ 
eies  of  poisoning, — vinegar.  On  account  of  its  solvent  powef 
over  the  insoluble  compounds  formed  by  the  salts  of  copper  with 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  it  must  be  injuri<lue  rather  than 
meftd. 

•  OrJIla,  Toxic,  Gen.  i.  03o. 
-f  Ibidem,  i.  5S0. 
X  Ibidem,  I  540. 
9  IbMem.  i.  64). 
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#cemigd  with  tbtaa.  Ooe  •£  chcM  »  db»  «Aem  fiioBsUj  used, 
m  the  wsjr  of  sbihcbm^  to  cmat  mkmrm^  aad  jHopng,  and 
fikcrae  to  detect  aeit««tt  who  «e  agpecied  of  Bakii^  firee 
witli  their  mustnm%  teA-faox  or  vhidny 4MiCtle ;  sad  is  both  of 
dbcse  v«js  alMtmmg  dliects  have  wiriMii  been  fvodnccd.  In 
Ivge  dote»  aonic  of  the  «ntii»ijj  cotpouadt  mmj  came  death ; 
oDe  of  them,  the  Butter  of  Amamtmj^  bow  rery  little  <ur 
rcr  put  to  use,  is  a  violent  OMTonre. 


SecTiox  I.^ — Cftke  Ckewtkml  History  and  Tesisjar  the 

prtparaticms  of  Aniumomif. 

Metallic  antinnyny  has  a  bluish-white  colour,  not  liaUe  to 
tarnish.  Its  specific  graTity  is  6.7.  It  is  easily  fused,  but  is 
not  very  volatile.  In  certain  drcumstances,  howeTer,  it  under- 
goes a  spurious  sublimation,  by  being  carried  along  with  the 
gases  disengaged  while  it  is  in  the  act  of  being  reduced.  This 
curious  phenomenon  will  be  exemplified  presently. 

A  great  number  of  preparations  of  antimony  were  at  one 
time  to  be  found  in  the  shop  of  the  apothecary  ;  but  they  are 
now  reduced  to  a  few.  Those  which  require  notice  here  are 
the  prepared  sulphuret,  the  precipitated  sulphuret,  and  tartar 
emetic. 

The  Prepared  StUphuret  is  sold  in  brownish-black  cakes  or 
powder ;  it  dissolves  in  diluted  muriatic  acid  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  sulphuretted-hydrogen  being  evolved.  The  best  mode  of 
showing  the  presence  of  antimony  in  it  is  the  method  of  Dr 
Turner^  who  proposes  to  place  a  little  in  a  horizontal  tube,  to 
transmit  hydrogen  gas  through  the  tube  by  means  of  the  ap- 
paratus represented  in  Figure  7 ;  and,  when  all  the  air  of  the 
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apparatus  is  expelled,  to  apply  heat  to  the  sulphuret  with  a 
spirit-lamp.  Sulphuretted-hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  metallic 
antimony  is  left  if  the  current  of  hydrogen  is  gentle,  or  it  is 
sublimed  if  the  current  is  rapid  *.  I  have  very  seldom  been 
able  to  procure  metallic  globules  with  a  small  tube  by  heating 
the  sulphuret  with  potass,  according  to  the  process  recommend- 
ed by  Orfila.     His  process  rarely  succeeds  on  the  small  scale. 

The  Precipitated  Sulphuret  is  always  in  the  form  of  a  dir^ 
scarlet  or  reddish-brown  powder.  It  yields  metallic  antimony 
by  the  process  of  reduction  with  hydrogen  ;  but  not  on  a  small 
scale  with  potass. 

Tartar  Emetic. 

In  its  solid  state  Tartar  Emetic  forms  reg^ar  tetraednd  cry- 
stals of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  efflorescent,  and  of  an  acid  and 
slightly  metallic  taste.  As  commonly  seen  in  the  shops  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  pale  yellowish  white  powder. 

When  heated  it  decrepitates  and  then  chars ;  and  if  the  heal 
be  increased  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  reduced  by  the  carbonace- 
ous matter,  and  little  globules  like  those  of  quicksilver  in  point 
of  colour  are  found  in  the  mass.  The  best  way  of  reducing  tar- 
tar-emetic is  to  char  it  in  a  porcelain  vessel  or  a  watch  glass^ 
and  then  to  increase  the  heat  till  the  charred  mass  takes  fire. 
Or  the  charred  mass  may  be  introduced  into  a  tube  and  heated 
strongly  with  the  blowpipe,  after  which  globules  of  antimony 
will  be  found  lining  the  bottom  of  the  glass  where  the  material 
has  been.  None  of  it  is  ever  sublimed.  It  is  not  easy  to  procure 
distinct  globules  by  heating  tartar  emetic  at  once  in  a  small  tube* 

According  to  Dr  Duncan^  Tartar  £metic  is  soluble  in  three 
parts  of  boiling  and  fifteen  of  temperate  water.  The  solution 
presents  with  reagents  various  peculiar  appearances,  which  have 
been  lately  examined  with  great  care  by  Dr  Turner  *. 

1 .  Caustic  potass  precipitates  it  white,  but  only  if  the  solii- 
tion  is  tolerably  concentrated.  The  first  portions  of  the  test  have 
no  eifect,  as  the  tartrate  contains  an  excess  of  acid  which  must 
be  neutralized.  The  precipitate  thrown  down,  which  is  the 
oxide  of  antimony,  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  potass. 

2.  Lime  water  precipitates  the  solution  white,  and  with  some- 

*  On  the  Detection  of  ADtimooy  in  mixed  fluids.     Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joorn. 
xxTiiL  7i. 
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what  greater  delicacy  than  caustic  potass.  It  does  not  act,  how- 
erer,  when  the  solution  contains  only  half  a  grain  to  an  ounce. 
8.  Subcarbonate  of  potass  acts  with  still  greater  delicacy^-* 
throwing  also  down  a  white  precipitate.  It  does  not  act  if  the 
solution  contains  only  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  an  ounce. 

4.  Muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids  throw  down  a  white  precipi- 
tate, and  take  it  up  again  when  added  in  excess.  The  sulphu- 
ric acid  requires  to  be  added  in  large  excess  to  accomplish  the 
solution  of  the  precipitate.  Their  delicacy  is  equal  to  that  of 
carbonate  of  potass. 

5.  The  infusion  of  gall-nuts  when  fresh  and  strong  causes  a 
dirty,  yellowish  white  precipitate ;  but  it  is  a  very  ineligible  test, 
as  it  will  not  act  on  a  solution  which  contains  much  less  than 
two  grains  per  ounce. 

6.  By  far  the  best  reagent  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  a  so- 
lution containing  only  an  eighth  part  of  a  grain  per  ounce,  it 
strikes  an  orange-red  colour,  which,  when  the  excess  of  gas  is  ex- 
pelled by  heat,  becomes  an  orange-red  precipitate  ;  and  if  the 
proportion  of  salt  is  greater,  the  precipitate  is  thrown  down  at 
once.— The  colour  of  the  precipitate  is  so  peculiar  as  to  distin- 
guish it  from  every  other  sulphuret ;  but  if  any  doubt  regard- 
ing its  nature  should  occur,  it  may  be  known  at  once  by  the 
process  of  reduction  with  hydrogen  gas. 

Tartar  Emetic,  like  the  soluble  salts  of  mercury  and  copper, 
is  decomposed  by  various  organic  principles.  AU  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  tannin  have  thia 
eflect ;  of  which  an  example  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
action  of  inflision  of  galls.  Decoctions  of  cinchona  bark  decom- 
pose it  still  more  effectually.  The  animal  principles  do  not  act 
on  tartar  emetic,  with  the  exception  of  milk,  which  is  slightly 
coagulated  by  a  concentrated  solution.  Many  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  though  they  do  not  decompose  it,  aker 
the  operation  of  the  fluid  tests.  Thus  tea,  though  it  does  not 
effect  any  distinct  decomposition  of  the  salt,  will  prevent  the 
action  of  the  gall-nut-infusion  ;  and  French  wine  gives  a  violet 
tint  to  the  precipitates  with  that  test  and  with  sulphuric  add  *. 
The  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas,  however,  acts,  according  to  Dr 
Turner,  under  all  circumstances,  and  always  characteristically, 

*  Or/Uay  Toxicol.  Genirale,  i.  466. 
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whatever  the  colour  of  the  fluid  may  be.     He  found  that  when 

tranamitted  through  a  diluted  solution  in  tea,  porter,  broth,  aad 

milk,  with  certain  precautions  to  be  mentioned  presently,  be 

procured  a  precipitate  which  either  showed  its  proper  colour  at 

once,  or  did  so  at  the  margin  of  the  filter  on  which  it  was  col* 

lected. 

A  single  test,  however,  not  being  sufficient  for  medico-l^gal 

purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  some  process  which  will  give 

more  complete  evidence. 

Professor  Orfila  recommends  the  following  compound  procefla^ 
Either  the  antimony  exists  in  solution,  or  it  has  been  rendered 
insoluble  by  vegetable  principles.  The  suspected  matter  being 
filtered,  therefore,  both  the  fluid  and  the  matter  remaining  on 
the  filter  must  be  submitted  to  analysis.  The  fluid  is  to  be 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  precipitate  collect* 
ed  and  reduced  with  potass  in  a  crucible.  The  solid  part  ia  to 
be  incinerated,  and  reduced  also.  In  both  cases  globules  of 
metallic  antimony  are  procured  if  that  metal  was  present  in  the 
mixture  *. 

This  method  is  liable  to  some  material  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  fluid  is  alkaline,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will 
not  act ;  secondly,  I  have  frequently  found  that  the  process  of 
reduction  does  not  answer  on  the  small  scale ;  and  lastly,  the 
double  process  may  be  dispensed  with. 

A  much  better  method  of  analysis  is  the  following  very  simple 
and  satisfactory  process  proposed  by  Dr  Turner.  The  tulvleoC 
of  analysis  is  to  be  acidulated  with  a  little  muriatic  and  tartane 
acids.  The  former  will  coagulate  various  animal  principles 
which  may  be  present.  The  latter  Dr  Turner  has  found  to 
possess  the  property  of  readily  dissolving  all  precipitates  whatr 
soever  formed  by  reagents  with  tartar  emetic,  except  that  caused 
by  sulphuretted-hydrogen.  Hence  the  addition  of  tartaric  add 
brings  the  whole  antimony  into  the  fluid,  and  consequently  one* 
half  of  Orfila's  process  is  dispensed  with.  The  fluid  so  prepar«> 
ed  is  to  be  filtered,  and  a  sulphuret  formed  and  collected  in  the 
usual  way.  Dr  Turner  found  that  the  next  step^the  reduction 
{]£  the  sulphuret,  cannot  be  effected  on  the  small  scale  even  in 
a  crucible,  much  less  of  course  in  a  tube ;  and  on  examining 

•  Toxicol.  Gen.  i.  481. 
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fcyAijgm  gas  vit&  die  pnifer  apoficj.  T^  gv  ovgitc  oei  be 
iMtmed  u^  poNfifbr  wmetBacbeAac  c&e  §^KBt4am^  dame  fi»  ap- 
flM,  <)di€rvifle  cbe  tt^^sK  ifaiiiiMg  ia  c&e  jyyijCiw  mar 
<MMe  aa  expioMOr  «r  will  oxMhs  the  Hctalfic  anOBMBT* 
AfM^d  by  tbe  ndattaoa  of  tke  MipfcarcL,  Wbewfvcr  die  i^ 
itmeiifm  fd  the  wmtfUaaei  begEBB,  ^  tobe  b  Warfcrwd  on  ac- 
tMmt  «/  die  mtdon  of  dK  nipbsRCtnUijdrogea  on  die  lead 
mmt§im4  m  die  giata.  TUa  otHcnea  dK  operadioiis  widiin 
1h$  tube ;  but  on  sobaequeBdj  fareakiBg  h,  die  Betaibc  buttoo 
#f  MiMimate  will  be  eattlj  fccB.  I  have  gcnermDj  fimnd  dial 
wlMm  d»e  Milpiniret  waa  considenUe  in  quaiidcy  and  die  gaseous 
imneni  ulaWf  tbe  metal  remained  wbere  the  snlpburet  was ;  but 
if  the  mmm  rif  nolf^nret  waa  amall  and  tbe  current  rapid,  tben 
lfl«  imrUl  waa  noUimed  and  condented  in  minute  scaly  crystals 
$d  Iffeiii  lirillf ancy. 

Iff  «  lni4i  paper  Or/Ua  baa  defimded  his  process  against  Dr 
TuftHH^n  (rfiiiciamsy  and  states,  that  either  in  a  crucible  or  (if 
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the  quantity  of  sulphuret  is  small)  in  a  tube  heated  by  the  blow, 
pipe  with  a  ^*  lampe  k  quatre  meches^  globules  may  be  procured; 
and  that  he  has  procured  them  in  this  manner  from  a  sixth  part 
of  a  grain  with  the  black  flux,  or  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  a  little  potass  *.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  often  tried 
Orfila^s  process  and  always  failed  to  procure  distinct  globules, 
unless  the  heat  was  intense,  and  then  I  have  only  som^ 
times  succeeded.  This  process  of  reduction  is  certainly  precs- 
rious ;  and,  notwithstanding  what  Orfila  has  said  in  favour  of 
his  own  method  and  against  that  of  Dr  Turner,  the  latter  has 
appeared  to  me  much  superior. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Jetton  of  Antimony y  and  the  Symptoms 

it  excites  in  Man. 

There  is  little  peculiarity  in  what  is  hitherto  known  of  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  with  tartar  emetic  in  man.  Cases  in 
which  it  has  been  taken  to  the  requisite  extent  by  man  are  sel- 
dom met  with  ;  and  it  has  rarely  remained  long  enough  in  the 
stomach  to  act  deleteriously.  But  its  action  on  animals  would 
appear  from  late  experiments  by  Magendie  to  be  in  some  re- 
spects peculiar. 

He  found  that  dogs,  like  man,  may  take  a  large  dose  with 
impunity,  for  example  half  an  ounce,  if  they  are  allowed  to  vo- 
mit ;  but  that  if  the  gullet  is  tied,  from  four  to  eight  grains 
will  kill  them  in  a  few  hours.  His  subsequent  experiments  go 
to  prove  that  death  is  owing  to  the  poison  causing  inflammation 
in  the  lungs.  When  six  or  eight  grains  dissolved  in  water 
were  injected  into  a  vein,  the  animal  was  attacked  with  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  and  death  ensued  commonly  within  an  hour. 
In  the  dead  body  he  found  not  only  redness  of  the  whole  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  also  that  the  lungs  were 
of  an  orange-red  or  violet  colour  throughout,  destitute  of  crepi^ 
tation,  gorged  with  blood,  dense  like  the  spleen,  and  here  uid 
there  even  hepatized.  A  larger  quantity  caused  death  more 
rapidly  without  affecting  the  alimentary  canal ;  a  smaller  quan- 
tity caused  intense  inflammation  there  and  death  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  but  the  lungs  were  always  more  or  less  afi*ected  -f*. 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  whatever  way  this 

*  Arch.  G^n.  de  MMedne,  xti.  80. 
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Wbca  TmtMT  Emetie  Iuh  ben  svaiWvcd  br  «b  it 
fy  emscs  Tomidag  Tery  kmni  tnd  is  aH  clHchargcd;  aod  tbem 
no  other  effect  foUoirs.  But  if  it  remains  long  in  the  stomaoh 
bcfinre  it  excites  Tonriting,  or  if  the  dose  be  Urge,  more  pema- 
■ent  symptoms  are  sometimes  induced.  The  Tomiting  ream 
freqaentlj,  and  is  attended  with  burning  pain  in  the  pit  of  the 
slomach,  and  followed  by  purging  and  coUc  pains.  There  is 
also  sometimes  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  throat,  which  may  be 
so  great  as  to  prevent  swallowing.  The  patient  is  likewise  tor- 
nented  with  riolent  cramps.  Among  the  cases  hitherto  record- 
ad  none  is  to  be  found  in  which  notice  is  taken  of  pulmonary 
sjrmptoms,  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  if  Magendie^s  ex- 
periments on  animals  are  free  of  fidlacy. 

As  the  late  introduction  of  large  doses  of  Tartar  Emetic  in- 
to medical  practice  has  excited  some  doubt  as  to  its  poisonous 
paoperties,  and  it  is  therefSnre  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  pro- 
oure  positive  facts  on  the  sulgect,  the  following  cases  may  be 
quoted,  which  will  satisfy  every  one  that  this  substance  is  some- 
times an  active  irritant. 

*  D«  Kffectibut  liquidorum,  &c.  p.  32. 

-^  Diat.  liiftug.  de  Vtnenif  MtnenO.    Edio.  ISiS.    P.  23. 
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The  first  case  is  particularly  interesting  from  its  clo^e  resem- 
blance to  cholera.  It  occurred  in  consequenoe  of  an  apotheei^ 
ry  having  sold  tartar  emetic  by  mistake  for  cream  of  tartar* 
The  quantity  taken  was  about  a  scruple.  A  few  moments  after- 
wards the  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  then  of  a 
tendency  to  faint,  and  at  last  he  was  seiied  with  violent  bilioqn 
vomiting.  Soon  after  that  he  felt  colic  pains  extending  througb* 
out  the  whole  bowels,  and  these  were  ere  long  attended  with 
profuse  and  unceasing  diarrhoea.  The  pulse  at  the  same  tima 
was  small  and  contracted,  and  his  strength  failed  complete* 
ly  ;  but  the  symptom  which  distressed  him  most  was  frequent 
rending  cramps  in  the  l^s.  He  remained  in  this  state  for 
about  six  hours,  and  then  recovered  gradually  under  the  use  of 
cinchona  and  opium ;  but  for  some  time  afterwards  he  was  li«» 
ble  to  weakness  of  digestion  *. 

The  next  case  to  be  mentioned,  where  the  dose  was  forty  graiaii 
proved  fatal,  although  the  person  vomited  soon  after  taking  ii. 
The  symptoms  illustrate  well  the  compound,  narcotico-acrid  ac- 
tion of  the  tartar  emetic,  as  is  often  observed  in  animals.  Tb^ 
poison  was  taken  voluntarily.  Before  the  person  was  seen  by 
M.  MScamieTy  who  relates  the  case,  he  had  been  nearly  two  daya 
ill  with  vomiting,  excessive  purging  and  convulsions.  On  the 
third  day  be  had  great  pain  and  tension  in  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  appeared  like  a  roan  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  the  whole  belly  became  swelled,  and  §it 
night  delirium  supervened.  Next  day  all  the  symptoms  w^ft 
aggravated,  towards  evening  the  delirium  became  ftu^ious,  oqAt 
vulsions  followed,  and  he  died  during  the  night,  not  quite  fiwf 
days  after  taking  the  poison  f. 

Severe  effects  have  also  been  caused  by  so  small  a  dose  as  sis 
grains.  A  woman,  who  swallowed  this  quantity  wrapped  in  pa* 
per,  was  seized  in  half  an  hour  with  violent  vomiting,  which 
became  bloody.  In  two  hours  the  decoction  of  cinchona 
administered  with  much  relief.  But  she  had  severe  o^c,  diaiw 
rhoBa,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  some  fever,  of  which  symptoma 
she  was  not  completely  cured  for  five  days  |. 

•  Orfila,  Toxicol,  i.  474. 

t  Ibid.  i.  47& 
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Under  the  head  of  the  treatment  another  case  wil]  be  noticed 
where  half  a  drachm  excited  severe  symptoms,  and  was  pro- 
bably prevented  from  proving  fatal  only  by  the  timely  use  of 
antidotes. 

While  these  examples  prove,  that  tartar  emetic  is  occasional- 
ly an  active  irritant  when  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple,  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  admitted  to  be  uncertain  in  its  action  as  a 
poison.  This  appears  from  the  late  employment  of  it  in  large 
doses  as  a  remedy  for  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  admini- 
stration of  tartar  emetic  in  large  doses  was  a  common  enough 
practice  so  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  also  occa- 
inonally  resorted  to  by  physicians  between  that  and  the  present 
time.  But  it  is  only  in  late  years  that,  by  the  recommendations 
of  Professor  Rasori  of  Milan  *  and  M.  Laennec  of  Paris,  it  has 
again  become  a  general  method  of  treatment.  According  to  this 
method,  tartar  emetic  is  given  to  the  extent  of  twelve,  twenty, 
and  even  thirty  grains  a  day  in  divided  doses ;  and  not  only 
without  producing  any  dangerous  irritation  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  even  also  not  infrequently  without  any  physiological 
effect  whatever.  Serious  doubts  were  at  one  time  entertained 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  to  this  effect  published  by  fo- 
reign physicians  ;  but  these  doubts  are  now  completely  dissipat- 
ed, as  the  same  practice  has  been  tried,  with  the  same  results, 
by  many  practitioners  in  Britain.  Professor  Rasori  ascribes 
the  power  the  body  possesses  of  enduring  these  large  doses  of 
tartar  emetic  without  injury,  to  a  peculiar  diathesis  which  ac- 
companies the  disease  and  ceases  along  with  it.  And  it  is  said, 
that  the  same  patients,  who,  while  the  disorder  continues,  may 
take  large  doses  with  impunity,  are  affected  in  the  usual  way, 
if  the  doses  are  not  rapidly  lessened  after  the  disease  has  begun 
to  give  way.  The  testimony  of  Laennec  on  the  subject  is  im- 
partial and  decisive.  He  observes  he  has  given  as  much  as  two 
grains  and  a-half  every  two  hours  till  twenty  grains  were  taken 
daily,  and  once  gave  forty  grains  in  twenty-four  hours  by  mis- 
take ;  that  he  never  saw  any  harm  result ;  and  that  vomiting  or 
diarrhoea  was  seldom  produced,  and  never  after  the  first  day. 
The  power  of  endurance  he  found  to  diminish,  but  not  as  Rasori 
alleges,  to  cease  altogether,  when  the  fever  ceases ;  for  some  of 
his  patients  took  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  grains  daily  when  in 

*  Edin.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  xxii.  227. 
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full  convalescence  *.  My  own  observations  correspond  complete- 
ly with  Laennec^s,  except  as  to  the  effects  of  large  doses  during 
convalescence,  of  which  effects  I  have  had  no  experience.  I 
have  certainly  seen  from  six  to  twenty  grains,  when  given  daily 
in  several  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  check  bad  cases  of  perip- 
neiunony  and  bronchitis,  without  causing  vomiting  or  diar- 
rhoea after  the  first  day,  and  also  without  increasing  the  perspi- 
ration. I  have  never  witnessed  any  good  result  from  this  treat- 
ment in  the  continued  fever  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  I  have  repeat- 
edly found  that  the  doses  mentioned  above  did  not  in  that  dis- 
ease cause  any  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines. 

The  large  quantities  now  mentioned  have  even  been  some- 
times given  in  a  single  dose  with  nearly  .the  same  results.  Dr 
Christie  mentions  in  his  Treatise  on  Cholera  that  he  has  given  a 
scruple  in  one  dose  with  the  effect  of  exciting  merely  some 
vomiting  and  several  watery  stools.  But  he  admits  that  in  one 
instance  symptoms  were  induced  like  those  of  a  case  of  violent 
cholera  •(•. 

The  preceding  facts,  unless  Rasori^s  explanation  be  admitted, 
are  very  perplexing  and  completely  at  variance  with  the  facts 
previously  quoted  in  support  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  tartar 
emetic.  On  a  full  consideration  of  the  whole  circumstances, 
however,  I  conceive  the  conclusion  which  will  be  drawn  is, 
that  this  substance  is  not  so  active  a  poison  as  was  till  lately 
supposed ; — that  in  the  dose  of  four,  six,  or  ten  grains  it  may 
cause  severe  symptoms,  but  is  very  uncertain  in  its  action,—- 
and  that  although  there  appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  in  the 
effects  of  even  much  larger  doses,  such  as  a  scruple,  yet  in  ge« 
neral  violent  irritation  will  be  then  induced  and  sometimes  death 
itself. 

An  instance  is  related  in  the  Journal  Universel  of  a  man 
who,  while  in  a  state  of  health,  swallowed  seventeen  grains  and 
then  tried  to  suffocate  himself  with  the  fumes  of  burning  char- 
coal. He  recovered,  though  not  without  suffering  severely  from 
the  charcoal  fumes ;  but  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
affected  at  all  by  the  tartar  emetic  \.     Here  the  inactivity  of 

*  Laennec,  Auscultation  Mediate,  i.  493. 

•f  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cholera,  p.  24. 

X  NaiauU  in  Journ.  Univ.  des  Sciences  Medicales,  xtii.  120. 
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die  poiioii  was  probtUy  cnring  to  the  narccytie  efieets  of  tlio 


Tbe  cftctB  of  UrUr  emetic  on  the  skin  ore  worthy  of  no* 
tiee;  but  tbej  hare  not  yet  been  carefnUy  studied.  Some 
fittts  tend  to  show  that  even  its  constitntimul  action  may  be 
developed  through  the  sound  skin.  Mr  Skenaen  attempted 
to  pvoTC  by  eiqierimcnts  on  himsdf  and  two  pupils,  that  five  or 
soTen  grains  in  solution  will,  wheaa  rubbed  on  the  palms,  pro- 
dooe  in  a  few  hours  nausea  and  copious  perspiration  *.  His 
observations  hare  been  confirmed  by  Mr  Huickimaon  f.  But 
Savary^  a  French  physician,  on  repeating  these  experiments, 
could  remark  nothing  more  than  a  faint  flat  taste  and  slight 
aalivation  X  ;  and  Mr  GaiidceU  could  not  remark  any  coQStitu- 
tional  eflect  at  all  §•  Sometimes  it  has  ajqpeared  to  cause  se- 
TCK  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning  when  used  in  the  fbm  of 
ointment  to  excite  a  pustular  eruption.  An  instance  of  this  has 
been  described  in  a  late  French  Journal  ||.  Nay,  in  the  Mescal 
Bepository  there  is  a  case,  in  which  the  external  use  of  tartar 
emetic  ointment  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death,  llie 
sidgect  was  an  infant,  two  years  old,  who,  soon  after  having  the 
q^ine  rubbed  with  this  ointment,  was  aeised  with  great  sicknesa 
and  firequent  finindng,  which  in  forty-eight  hours  proved  fatal  ^. 
Considering  the  numerous  opportunities  which  medical  raes 
have  had  dT  witnessing  the  effects  of  tartar  emetic  when  applied 
in  the  same  manner,  and  that  these  are  solitary  cases,  do«bto 
may  be  entertained  whether  the  irritant  sj^mptoms  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  child's  death  in  the  other,  were  occasioned  in  the 
way  supposed. 

Although  the  constitutional  action  of  tartar  emetic  is  not 
easily  developed  through  the  sound  skin,  its  local  effects  are 
severe  and  unequivocal.  When  applied  to  the  skin,  it  does 
Mt  corrode,  but  excites  inflammation,  on  which  account  it  is 
much  used  instead  of  cantharides.  It  does  not  blister;  but 
after  being  a  few  days  applied,  it  brings  out  a  number  fA 

*  Mem.  of  Lond.  Med.  Soc  ii.386.  -f  Ibidem,  ▼.  81. 

^  Corv.  Journ.  de  Mdd.  xxvL  221. 

I  Mem.  of  Lond.  Med.  Soc.  iv.  79. 

II  Jouriiftl  de  Chimie  M^dicale,  iv. 
^  Lond.  Med.  Repoi.  xvi  357* 
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painful  pustules;  if  it  be  persevered  in,  the  skin  uloemtes ;  and 
if  it  be  applied  to  an  ulcerated  surface  it  causes  profuse  suppu- 
ration, or  sometimes  even  sloughing. 

Section  III.— C^  the  Morbid  Appearances  produced  by  At^ 

timony. 

The  morbid  appearances  caused  by  Tartar  Emetic  have  iio4 
been  ofWn  witnessed  in  man* 

In  M.  Rdcamier^s  case  there  were  some  equivocal  signs  of  i»* 
action  in  the  brain.  The  organs  in  the  chest  were  healthy* 
The  villous  coat  of  the  stomach,  except  near  the  gullet,  wheie 
it  was  healthy,  was  everywhere  red,  thickened,  and  covered 
with  tough  mucus.  The  whole  intestbes  were  oomfdet^ 
empty.  The  duodenum  was  in  the  same  state  as  the  stomach  i 
but  die  other  intestines  were  in  their  natural  condition. 

M.  JiUes-Cloquet  observed  in  the  body  of  a  man  who  died 
of  apoplexy,  and  who  in  the  course  of  five  days  had  taken  fiMrty 
grains  of  tartar  emetic,  without  vomiting  or  purgii^-— that  tiMi 
villous  coat  of  the  stomach  had  a  deep  reddish*violet  colour 
with  cherry-red  spots  interspersed ;  and  that  the  whole  amatt 
intestines  were  of  a  rose-red  tint  spotted  cherry-red  *. 

The  only  other  dissection  I  have  seen  noticed  is  one  fay 
Uoffinann.  He  says  that  in  a  woman  poisoned  by  tartar  emttio 
be  firand  the  stomach  gangrenous,  and  the  lungs,  ^phragm, 
spleen  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  f.  Little  credit 
be  given  to  this  description. 

In  animals  Schloepfer  found  the  Uood  always  fluid  |. 

SacTioN  IV.^—Ofthe  Treatment  of  Poisoning  with  Jntimony* 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  tartar  emetic  is  simple.-^If 
vomiting  has  not  taken  place  before  the  physician  reaches  the 
patient,  he  should  make  him  swallow  large  draughts  of  warm 
water,  and  tickle  the  throat.  But  while  that  is  doing,  he  should 
also  prepare  without  loss  of  time  some  vegetable  decoction  which 
possesses  the  power  of  decomposing  the  poison ;  and  none  is  bet- 
ter or  more  likely  to  be  at  hand  than  a  decoction  of  bark,  par- 

•  Or/fZrt,  Toxicol.  G^n^rale,  i.  480. 

f  De  Medicftuientis  Vcnenorum  vim  bftbentibuf.     Open  Omnia,  T.  1.  p.  ii.  213. 

:^  Dis.  Inftug.  de  Kffectibut  liquidonim,  &c.  p.  32. 
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TW  ffAkmmg  amt  rdMtd  hf  M.  Serra 
tf  like  omthomM.  AtaHevcBtSydbecftctoftbeaMdocevaiTCfy 
ilfilfiiig— >A  Mfli  pnrriiwfrf  balf  s  dndm  in  Arided  doees  at 
mbrent  diopa  nl  swalloved  the  wbofe  ia  a  cop  af  oolice. 
Very  moo  afierwardi  be  waa  attaArd  with  boraii^  pun  in  die 
ilOMaeb^  Cfmrnlmre  tremars,  impaiied  irmiMitj, — aftcfwarda 
with  aAd  demmnen  of  die  skin,  biocap,  aad  aone  svdlii^  of 
ihe  epfgairtricuD,  bot  not  witb  Tomiting.  Decoction  of  dncbona 
waa  gii^en  freely.  From  tbe  first  momait  almost  of  its  admini- 
eUMium  be  felt  relief,  and  b^an  to  sweat  and  poige.  Next 
morning,  howerer,  he  vomited,  and  for  some  days  bad  evident 
signs  of  slight  inflammation  in  the  stomach ;  nay  for  a  month 
afterwards  he  had  occasional  pricking  pains  in  that  region;  but  he 
aventually  recovered*.  Another  and  more  pointed  case  has 
been  related  by  Dr  Sauveton  of  Lyons.  A  lady  swallowed  by 
mistake  for  whey  a  solution  of  sixty  grains  of  tartar  emetic.  In 
ten  minutes  the  was  seen  by  her  physician,  and  at  this  time 
vomiting  had  not  commenced.  Tincture  of  bark  was  imme- 
diately given  in  large  doses.  No  unpleasant  symptom  occurred 
except  nausea  and  slight  colic  -f-. 

•  Orfkt,  Toxicol.  O^n^nle,  i.  475. 

t  Bullf  tint  (1m  Sciences  MMicalet,  vi.  269. 
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crroak,  whidi  are  tctt  soluble,  1% 
chf  kal  histcwr;  but  m 
order  that  the  foDoving  accomit  of  their  effect*  on  man  attd 
anhnali  nay  be  onderstood,  it  is  necessary  to  mention*  thai 
they  are  decomposed  by  almost  all  Tegetahle  infusions  and  ani» 
mal  fluids. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  tin«  Or* 
fila  found,  that  a  solution  of  six  grains  injected  into  the  jugular 
Tein  of  a  dog  killed  it  in  one  minute,— -that  two  grains  caused 
death  by  tetanus  in  fifteen  minutes, — and  that  so  small  a  q\ian» 
tity  as  half  a  grain  caused  death  in  twelve  hours,  the  only  •>  mp- 
toms  being  somnolency  and  catalepsy  or  fixedness  of  piHiiliim* 

To  these  dreadful  effects  when  introduced  into  the  UmHti  ila 
effects  when  swallowed  are  not  nearly  proi^ortionate.  From 
eighteen  to  forty-four  grains  killed  dogs  in  one,  twis  or  thwa 
days,  efforu  to  vomit  and  great  depression  being  the  only 
symptoms ;  and  after  death  the  stomach  was  found  oxccsalvaly 
inflamed,  and  sometimes  ulcerated. — lu  effecU  when  applltd 
externally  are  still  less  violent     Two  drachms  appUtd  to  « 
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wound  merely  caiued  violent  inflatmrnarion  and  sknighii^  of 
the  part,  and  death  in  twelve  days,  without  any  internal  symp- 
tom during  life  or  appearance  after  death  *. 

These  phenomena,  considered  along  with  the  violent  symp- 
toms excited  when  the  poison  is  injected  into  the  veins,  show 
that  when  swallowed  or  applied  outwardly,  it  acts  only  as  a 
local  irritant. 

The  oxide  of  tin  is  also  poisonous  when  swallowed,  but  is 
BOt  so  active  as  the  hydrochlorates. 

The  metal  has  been  proved  by  Bayen  and  Chatlard  to  be 
inactive.  It  has  been  given  expressly  to  dogs  without  any 
effect  being  observed ;  and  it  is  given  in  pretty  large  doses  to 
man  for  worms,  without  detriment. 

^i'he  only  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  preparations  of  tin 
which  I  have  yet  seen,  are  a  set  furnished  to  Orfila  by  one  of 
his  friends,  and  briefly  related  in  his  Toxicology.  Several 
persons  in  a  family  took  the  hydrochlorate,  in  consequence  of 
the  cook  having  mistaken  a  packet  of  it  for  salt  and  dressed 
their  dinner  with  it.  They  had  all  colic,  some  of  them 
diarrhoea ;  none  vomited ;  and  all  recovered  in  a  few  days  ♦. 

liittle  need  be  said  of  the  morbid  appearances.  Besides  the 
rigns  of  violent  irritation  caused  by  the  poisons  of  tin  in  com- 
tton  with  other  irritants,  Orfila  always  found  in  dogs  a  peculiar 
Mraed  appearance  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Silver, 

Of  the  preparations  of  Silver^  the  only  one  which  requires 
notice  is  the  Nitrate  or  I^unar  Caustic. 

It  exists  in  two  forms, — crystallized  in  broad,  transparent, 
^onrless  tables, — and  fused  into  cylindrical,  crystalline,  gray- 
ish pencils.  Both  forms  are  essentially  the  same  in  chemical 
nature.  'The  most  convenient  tests  are,  1.  Hydrochloric  acid, 
or  any  hydrochlorate,  which  even  in  a  state  of  extreme  dilution 
eauses  with  it  a  dense  white  precipitate,  passing,  under  expo- 
mre  to  light,  into  dark  brown ;  and  2.  Ammonia,  followed  by 
Ibe  solution  of  oxide  of  arsenic :  If  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  not 
too  much  diluted  it  gives  a  dark  brown  precipitate  with  ammo- 
jdg,  soluble,  however,  in  an  excess  of  that  alkali ;  and  when  the 

•  T(«icologic  G^nerale,  i.  555.  t  Ibid.  i.  559. 
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solution  has  thus  been  restored  arsenic  throws  down  a  lively 
yellow  precipitate,  passing  rapidly  to  brown,  if  left  exposed  to 
the  light. 

Most  organic  substances,  but  in  particular  all  animal  fiuids^ 
with  the  exception  of  gelatin,  decompose  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  they  do  the  hydrochlorate  of  tin. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  that,  like  the  hy- 
drochlorate of  tin,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  deadly  poison  when 
introduced  into  the  veins,  but  by  reason  of  its  facility  of  decom- 
position it  cannot  enter  the  blood  through  any  of  the  ordinary 
channels  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  develope  its  remote  action. 
When  two  grains  in  solution  were  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  dog  it  died  in  six  minutes,  difficult  respiration  be- 
ing the  chief  symptom ;  the  third  part  of  a  grain  caused  death 
in  four  hours  and  a  half,  violent  tetanus  having  preceded  death ; 
and  in  both  animals  the  blood  in  the  heart  was  found  very 
black  and  the  lungs  gorged,  or  vivid  red.  To  this  violent 
action  its  effects  through  the  medium  of  the  stomach  bear  no 
proportion  or  resemblance  ;  and  consequently  the  poison  cannot 
enter  the  blood  through  that  channel.  When  twelve  graini 
were  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  the  solid  state^  its  effects 
were  so  slight  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  those  of 
the  ligature  on  the  gullet  practised  to  prevent  its  discharge  by 
vomiting.  When  introduced  in  a  state  of  solution,  however, 
and  in  a  larger  dose,  in  the  dose  of  36  grains,  for  example,  it 
is  more  energetic.  Death  ensued  in  thirty-six  hours,  but  with- 
out any  particular  symptoms ;  and  in  the  dead  body  the  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach  was  found  generally  softened,  and  corroded 
near  the  pylorus  by  little  grayish  eschars  like  those  formed  by 
this  poison  on  the  skin  *. 

Hence  it  appears  that  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  act  remotely, 
but  simply  as  a  local  irritant  and  corrosive ;  the  corrosion  it 
produces  is  incompatible  with  its  absorption.  This  inference 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Schloepfety  on  its 
effects  when  introduced  into  the  trachea:  He  found  that  it 
caused  inflammation  of  the  windpipe,  and  pneumonia  passing  on 
to  hepatization  of  the  lungs,  but  no  symptom  referrible  to  a  re- 
mote action  f.  Its  pure  corrosive  properties  have  long  pointed 
it  out  to  the  surgeon  as  the  most  convenient  of  all  escharotics. 

•  Toxicol.  Generale,  L  581. 

f  De  Effect.  Liquid,  ad  vias  Aerifens  ftpplic.     1816.     T&bingen,  p.  321. 
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Although  when  swallowed  in  large  doses  the  nitrate  of  silver 
cannot  be  absorbed  into  the  system,  it  probably  enters  the  blood 
when  taken  in  frequent  small  quantities.  At  least  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  otherwise  for  the  singular  blueness  of  the  skin, 
sometimes  observed  after  the  protracted  use  of  lunar  caustic  as 
a  remedy  for  epilepsy  and  other  diseases.  The  effects  of  the 
poison  on  the  constitution  in  such  cases  are  not  very  well  known. 
It  appears,  however,  that  considerable  doses  may  be  taken  for 
a  great  length  of  time  without  injury,  and  that  the  first  and  on- 
ly unpleasant  effects  produced  by  its  too  free  administration  are 
anch  as  indicate  simply  an  injury  of  the  stomach. 

Boerhaave  has  noticed  a  case  of  poisoning  with  this  sub- 
stance, but  in  very  brief  terms.  He  says  it  caused  gangrene. 
ScUoepfer  in  his  thesis  notices  a  case  by  Dr  Albers  of  Bremen 
in  which  true  croup  was  brought  on  by  a  bit  of  lunar  caustic 
dropping  into  the  windpipe. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  ob- 
Tious.  The  muriate  of  soda  by  decomposing  it  will  act  as  an 
antidote ;  and  any  signs  of  irritation  lefl  will  be  subdued  by 
opium. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Gold. 

Gold  in  various  states  of  combination  was  at  one  time  much 
used  in  medicine,  and  an  attempt  has  been  lately  made  to  re- 
vive its  employment. 

Its  poisonous  properties  are  powerful,  and  closely  allied  to 
those  of  the  hydrochlorates  of  tin  and  nitrate  of  silver.  In  the 
state  of  hydrochlorate  it  occasions  death  in  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes when  injected  into  the  veins,  even  in  very  minute  doses ; 
and  the  lungs  are  found  afler  death  so  turgid  as  to  sink  in  wa- 
ter. But  if  swallowed,  corrosion  takes  place ;  the  salt  is  so 
rapidly  decomposed,  that  none  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents ; 
and  death  ensues  simply  from  the  local  injury  *. 

In  the  form  of  fulminating  gold,  this  metal  has  given  rise  to 
some  cases  of  alarming  poisoning,  when  it  used  to  be  employ- 
ed in  medicine.  Plenck  in  his  Toxicologia  says  it  excites 
griping,  diarrhcea,  vomiting,  convulsions,  fainting,  salivation ; 
and  sometimes  has  proved  fatal.  Hoffmann  likewise  saw  it 
prove  fatal,  and  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  were  vomiting, 

•  OrJUuy  Toxicol.  G^ncrale,  f.  69.^ 
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great  anxiety  and  fainting.     These  compounda  are  now  so  little 
met  with  that  they  need  not  be  noticed  in  greater  detail. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Bismuth, 

Bismuth^  in  its  saline  combinations,  is  also  an  active  poiscm. 
One  of  its  compounds,  the  subnitrate  or  magistery  of  bismuth, 
is  a  good  deal  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts ;  and  the  pearl 
white,  one  of  the  paints  used  in  the  cosmetic  art,  is  the  tartrate 
of  this  metal. 

The  former  substance  is  an  active  poison.  It  is  got  by  dis- 
solving bismuth  in  nitric  acid,  and  pouring  hot  water  over  the 
crystals ;  a  supemitrate  being  left  in  solution,  and  the  subnitrate 
thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 

Orfiia  found  that  the  soluble  part  of  fifteen  grains  of  the  ni> 
trate,  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  caused  imm^ 
diate  giddiness  and  staggering,  and  death  in  eight  minutes. 
He  also  remarked,  that  forty  grains  mixed  with  water  and  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  caused  all  the  customary  signs  of  ir- 
ritation and  death  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  that  a  great  part 
of  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass, 
and  likewise  exhibited  several  ulcers  *. 

Similar  effects  were  produced  by  the  subnitrate ;  but  a  larger 
dose  was  required.  Two  drachms  and  a  half  killed  a  dog  in 
twenty-four  hoiu^ ;  and  redness  and  eroded  spots  were  found  in 
the  stomach. 

Orfiia  farther  remarks,  that  Camerarius  of  Tubingen  once 
detected  the  adulteration  of  wine  with  the  oxide  of  bismuth, 
and  that  the  bakers  in  some  parts  of  England  used  to  render 
their  bread  white  and  heavy  by  mixing  the  subnitrate  with 
flour ;  but  he  has  not  stated  his  authority  for  this  accusation. 
It  may  be  discovered  in  any  such  mixture  by  calcining  the  sus- 
pected substance  in  a  crucible,  and  then  separating  the  metallic 
bismuth  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  The  metal  may  then  be  de- 
tected by  reagents.  These  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  in  this 
work :  The  compounds  of  bismuth  are  so  little  known  in  com- 
merce and  the  arts,  that  it  is  not  probable  the  medical  jurist  will 
ever  have  to  investigate  such  cases.     The  adulteration  of  bread, 
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mentioned  by  Orfila,  is  tctj  qaesdoniUe,  is  there  are  man j 
methods  for  effecting  the  purpose  spedBed  by*  him  much  more 
cheaply,  and  without  adding  any  thing  positively  deleterious. 


Of  Poisoning  with  Chrome, 

The  next  metal  whose  properties  I  shall  nodce  is  Chrome. 
As  it  is  now  coming  into  extensire  use  in  the  arts,  particularly 
in  the  art  of  dyeing,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  its  effects,  more 
especially  as  they  are  very  singular.  They  hare  been  ascer^ 
tained  experimentally  with  great  care  by  Professor  Gmelin  of 
Tiibingen.  He  found  that  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  the  chromate  of 
potass  has  no  effect  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog, 
— that  four  grains  produced  constant  vomiting,  and  death  in  six 
days  without  any  other  striking  symptom, — and  that  ten  grains 
caused  instant  death  by  paralysing  the  heart.  Its  effects,  when 
introduced  under  the  skin,  are  still  more  remarkable.  It  seems 
to  cause  general  inflammation  of  the  Kning  membrane  of  the 
air-passages.  AVhen  a  drachm  was  thrust  in  the  state  of  pow- 
der under  the  skin  of  the  neck  of  a  dog,  the  first  symptoms 
were  weariness  and  a  disinclination  to  eat.  But  on  the  second 
day  the  animal  vomited,  and  a  purulent  matter  was  discharged 
from  the  eyes.  On  the  third  day  it  became  palsied  in  the  hind- 
legs  ;  on  the  fourth  it  could  not  breathe  or  swallow  but  with  great 
difficulty ;  and  on  the  sixth  it  died.  The  wound  was  not  much 
inflamed ;  but  the  larynx,  bronchi,  and  minute  ramifications  of 
the  air  tubes  contained  fragments  of  fibrinous  effusion,  the  nos- 
trils were  full  of  similar  matter,  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes 
was  covered  with  mucus.  In  another  dog,  an  eruption  appear- 
ed on  the  back,  and  the  hair  fell  off*. 

When  swallowed,  the  salts  of  chrome  cause  inflammation,  but 
not  of  a  violent  kind. 

To  these  facts  I  may  add  another  not  less  singular,  which 
Dr  Duncan  informs  me  has  been  observed  by  the  workmen  in 
Glasgow,  who  use  the  bi-chromate  in  dyeing.  When  this  salt 
was  first  introduced  into  the  art  of  dyeing,  the  workmen  who 
had  their  hands  often  immersed  in  its  solution  were  attacked 
with  troublesome  sores  on  the  parts  touched  by  it ;  and  the 
sores  gradually  extended  deeper  and  deeper,  without  spreading, 
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till  they  sometimes  actually  made  their  way  through  the  arm  or 
hand  altogether  *. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Zinc. 

The  compounds  of  Zinc^  which  have  been  long  used  in  con- 
siderable doses  in  medicine,  have  sometimes  caused  serious  and 
even  fatal  effects.  Partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  because 
one  of  them,  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  being  the  emetic  most  com- 
monly used  in  the  treatment  of  poisoning,  is  apt  to  complicate 
various  medico-legal  analyses,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  both  its 
physiological  properties  and  the  mode  of  detecting  it  by  chemi- 
cal means. 

The  only  important  compound  of  this  metal  is  the  sulphate 
or  white  vitriol.  As  usually  sold  in  the  shops,  it  forms  small, 
prismatic  crystals,  transparent,  colourless,  of  a  very  styptic 
metallic  taste,  and  exceedingly  soluble  in  water.  That  which 
is  kept  by  the  apothecary  is  generally  pure ;  but  the  salt  of 
commerce  commonly  contains  an  admixture  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
by  the  presence  of  which,  the  natural  action  of  the  tests  for  zinc 
is  materially  modified. 

The  solution  of  the  pure  salt  is  precipitated  white  by  the 
caustic  alkalisy  an  oxide  being  thrown  down,  which  is  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia.  The  alkaline  carbonates  also  pre- 
cipitate it  white,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  being  the  most  deli- 
cate  of  these  re- agents.  The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  is  not  thrown  down  again  by  boil- 
ing. The  precipitate  produced  both  by  the  alkalis  and  by 
their  carbonates  becomes  yellow,  when  heated  nearly  to  red- 
ness ;  and  on  cooling  it  becomes  again  white.  This  is  a  very 
characteristic  property,  by  which  the  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  known 
from  every  other  white  powder.  The  ferro-cyanate  of  potass 
also  causes  a  white  precipitate.  A  stream  of  sulphuretted.- 
hydrogen  likewise  causes  a  white  precipitate,  the  sulphuret  of 
zinc,  the  colour  of  which  distinguishes  the  present  genus  of  poi- 
sons from  all  those  previously  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  the 
next  genus,  the  poisons  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  apt  to  be 
suspended  till  the  excess  of  gas  is  expelled  by  ebullition. 

When  the  sulphate  of  zinc  contains  iron,  the  alkalis  throw 
down  a  greenish- white  precipitate,  the  alkaline  carbonates  « 
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gra3ri8h  or  reddish^white,  the  ferro-cyanate  of  potass  a  light 
blue,  but  sulphuretted-hydrogen  the  usual  white  precipitate. 
Tincture  of  galls,  which  merely  renders  the  pure  salt  hazy,  causes 
a  deep  violet  coagulum  if  there  is  any  ferruginous  impurity. 

The  sulphate  of  zinc  is  acted  on  by  albumen  and  milk  pre- 
dsely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulphate  of  copper.  The  salt 
is  decomposed,  and  the  metallic  oxide  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  the  animal  matter. 

When  the  sulphate  of  zinc  has  been  mixed  with  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  the  action  of  the  tests  mentioned  above 
is  modified.  In  such  circumstances  I  have  found  the  following 
process  convenient. 

The  mixture  being  strained  through  gauze,  is  to  be  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  acid,  and  filtered  through  paper.  The  acetic 
acid  dissolves  any  oxide  of  zinc  that  may  have  been  thrown 
down  in  union  with  animal  matter.  The  filtered  fluid  is  then 
to  be  evaporated  to  a  convenient  extent,  and  treated  when  cool 
with  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas, — upon  which  a  grayish  or  white 
milkiness  or  precipitate  will  be  formed.  The  excess  of  gas 
must  now  be  expelled  by  boiling,  and  the  precipitate  washed  by 
the  process  of  subsidence  and  afiusion,  and  collected  on  a  filter. 
It  is  then  to  be  dried  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube.  When 
it  has  cooled,  it  is  to  be  acted  on  by  strong  nitric  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  zinc,  and  leaves  the  sulphur.  The  nitrous  solu- 
tion should  next  be  diluted,  and  neutralized  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia ;  after  which  the  liquid  tests  formerly  mentioned  will 
act  characteristically.  The  effect  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
that  of  heat,  on  the  carbonate  of  zinc,  which  is  thrown  down, 
ought  to  be  particularly  relied  on. 

I  have  tried  this  process  with  the  matter  vomited  after  the 
administration  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  a  case  of  pretended  poison- 
ing,  and  found  it  to  answer  exceedingly  well. 

Professor  Orfila  has  furnished  the  only  accurate  information 
hitherto  possessed  regarding  the  effects  of  sulphate  of  zinc  on  the 
animal  system  *.— He  fidund  that  dogs  might  be  made  to  swal- 
low 7^  drachms  without  any  permanent  harm  being  sustained, 
provided  they  were  allowed  to  vomit ;  for  in  a  few  seconds  the 
hole  poison  was  invariably  discharged,  and  the  animals,  after 
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appearing  to  suffer  tor  four  or  five  hours,  gradually  recovered 
their  usual  liveliness.  But  the  result  is  different  if  the  gullet 
be  tied :  violent  efforts  to  vomit  ensue,  and  death  follows  in 
three  days,  the  intermediate  phenomena  being  those  of  local 
irritation  chiefly,  and  the  appearances  in  the  dead  body  thote 
of  incipient  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  without  corrosion*— • 
When  injected  into  the  veins,  the  effect  of  sulphate  of  line  is 
much  more  violent,  in  an  inferior  dose.  Forty-eight  grains 
occasioned  almost  instant  death  ;  and  half  the  quantity  proved 
fatal  in  three  minutes.  Orfila  does  not  appear  to  have  ascer- 
tained the  cau3e  of  death  in  the  two  last  experiments ;  for  no 
particular  symptom  was  remarked,  except  efforts  to  vomit  in 
the  former  of  the  two  animals ;  and  in  neither  was  any  morlnd 
appearance  to  be  seen. — His  experiments,  however,  when  taken 
together,  show  that  sulphate  of  zinc,  though  a  moderately  active 
irritant,  is  more  indebted  for  its  activity  to  a  remote  operatioB 
on  some  vital  organ.  The  difference  between  its  effects  through 
a  mucous  membrane  and  through  a  vein  would  have  been  still 
greater,  if  the  phenomena  in  the  former  instance  could  have 
been  observed  without  the  ligature  on  the  gullet ;  but  the  dif- 
ference, even  as  it  stands,  establishes  clearly  a  remote  action  of 
an  unascertained  nature. 

The  effects  of  the  preparations  of  cine  on  man,  when  given 
in  large  doses,  have  not  been  particularly  studied.  In  the  dote 
of  a  scruple  or  a  drachm,  the  sulphate  is  the  most  immediate 
emetic  we  possess ;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  if  larger  doees 
are  rejected,  as  is  the  fact,  with  equal  rapidity,  they  will  in  ge- 
neral cause  no  more  harm  than  the  medicinal  dose. 

Nevertheless,  some  people  have  suffered  severely  from  over- 
doses of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  a  few  have  even  perished.  In- 
stead of  presenting  here  a  general  view  of  the  symptoms,  it  will 
be  preferable  to  relate  the  heads  of  such  cases  as  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  is  related  by  Foderiy  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violent  symptoms  produced,  assigns  to  the  pre- 
sent poison  very  active  properties.  "  A  patient  of  mine,''  says 
he,  ^^  a  custom-house  officer,  having  got  from  a  druggist  six 
grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  cure  a  gonorrhoea,  was  attacked 
with  inflammation  in  the  lower  belly,  attended  by  retraction  of 
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the  navel  and  severe  colic,  which  yielded  only  to  repeated 
blood-letting,  general  as  well  as  local,  oleaginous  emollients, 
opiates,  and  the  warm  bath  *.^  This  case  is  noticed  here  chiefly 
to  prevent  any  one  from  being  misled  by  it,  as  it  has  been  quoted 
by  other  medico-legal  authors.  For  assuredly  some  other  cause 
must  have  co-operated  before  such  symptoms  could  arise ;  since 
I  have  several  times  given  the  same  dose  thrice  daily  for  seve- 
ral days,  without  ever  observing  more  than  slight  sickness. 

Parmentiery  the  chemist,  met  with  an  instance,  in  which 
about  two  ounces  of  white  vitriol  in  solution  were  swallowed  by 
mistake.  The  countenance  became  immediately  pale,  the  ex- 
tremities cold,  the  eyes  dull,  the  pulse  fluttering.  The  patient^ 
a  young  lady,  then  complained  of  a  burning  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  vomited  violently.  But  potass  being  now  admini- 
stered in  syrup,  the  pain  ceased,  the  vomiting  gradually  abated, 
and  the  lady  soon  recovered  completely  "f*. 

In  the  Journal  de  Medecine,  another  instance  is  related  by 
M.  Schueier,  in  which  a  very  large  dose  did  not  produce  mate- 
rial injury.  The  symptoms  were  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  They  were  dispelled  in  a  few  hours 
by  the  administration  of  cream,  butter,  and  chalk  |. 

The  following  is  a  fatal  case  recorded  by  Metzger^  but  it  is 
not  a  pure  example  of  poisoning  with  zinc,  though  accounted 
such  by  the  relater ;  for  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper 
was  mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  Three  persons  in  a  fa- 
mily took  this  mixture,  which  had  been  given  them  by  a  grocer 
in  mistake  for  pounded  sugar.  They  were  all  seized  with  vio- 
lent vomiting ;  and  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  died  in  less  than 
twelve  hours  §. 

Another  and  an  unequivocal  case  has  been  lately  recorded  in 
Horn's  Archiv  from  Mertzdorffs  experience.  No  part  of  the 
history  of  the  symptoms  is  mentioned,  except  that  there  had 
been  vomiting.  But  Mertzdorff*  has  described  carefully  the 
morbid  appearances,  which  are  interesting;  and  he  detected 
the  poison  in  the  stomach  by  a  satisfactory  analysis  ||. 

*  Medecine  Legale,  iv.  165. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  workmen  who  are  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  zinc  ever  suffer  materially.  But  there  is  a  case  in 
Rust's  Magazin,  which  shows  that  these  fumes  are  not  quite 
harmless.  An  apothecary's  assistant,  while  preparing  philoso- 
pher's wool,  incautiously  filled  the  whole  laboratory  with  it 
The  same  day  he  was  seized  with  tightness  in  the  chest,  head- 
ach,  and  giddiness ;  next  morning  with  violent  cough,  vomit- 
ing, and  stifiness  of  the  limbs  ;  on  the  third  day  with  a  coppery 
taste  in  the  mouth,  some  salivation,  gripes,  and  sucli  an  increase 
of  giddiness  that  he  could  not  stand.  He  was  then  freely  pur- 
ged, after  which  a  fever  set  in,  ending  in  perspiration ;  and  he 
got  well  in  three  weeks  *. 

From  these  cases,  and  the  experimental  researches  of  Or- 
fila,  it  is  clear  that  the  preparations  of  zinc,  though  not  very 
active  poisons,  are  nevertheless  far  from  being  innocuous. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  their  effects  when  long  and  habi« 
tually  introduced  into  the  body  in  small  quantities.  About  the 
time  when  physicians  began  to  study  with  care  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  employing  lead  and  copper  in  the  manufacture 
of  culinary  vessels,  it  was  conceived  by  some  that  zinc  might 
prove  a  safe  substitute.  It  was  farther  imagined  by  some  mili- 
tary economists  in  France,  that  zinc  might  be  profitably  used 
instead  of  tinned  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  canteens  and  other 
articles  of  camp  equipage,  because  the  worn  and  damaged  ves- 
sels would  sell  as  old  metal  at  little  short  of  their  original  price, 
while  tinned  iron  as  old  metal  bears  no  value  at  all.  But  from 
the  experiments  of  Deyeuw  and  Vauquelin  it  subsequently  ap- 
peared, that  in  the  course  of  many  culinary  operations  zinc  is 
more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  either  copper  or  lead ; — that 
water  left  for  some  time  in  zinc  vessels  oxidates  them,  and  ac- 
quires a  metallic  taste  ; — that  if  water  acidulated  with  vinegar 
or  lemon-juice  is  boiled  in  zinc,  a  solution  is  formed,  in  which 
the  metal  may  be  detected  by  its  tests ; — and  that  sea-salt,  sal 
ammoniac,  and  even  butter,  have  the  power  of  dissolving  it 
also  -f".  Some  singular  inquiries,  however,  were  afterwards  pro- 
secuted by  Bayen  and  Dejaer  among  the  Spanish  prisoners  at 
Liege,  with  the  view  of  proving,  that  frequent  small  quantities 
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Salphate  of  sue  lus  been  said  to  haTe  proTcd  fatil  when 
applied  exteinally.  In  Pjrs  Meauin  there  is  a  case  of  this 
■atoie,  whida  was  attnboled  to  sulphate  of  line  havii^  been 
used  as  a  lotion  fiir  a  scabby  eniptioo  on  the  head.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  child,  six  yean  old,  and  otherwise  healthy.  The 
wash,  which  was  a  Tinous  solution,  had  not  been  long  ap- 
plied before  the  child  ocHnplained  of  acute  burning  pain  of  the 
head,  which  was  followed  by  vomiting,  purging,  conTulsions, 
and  death  in  fire  hours.  The  cause  of  these  symptoms,  though 
the  particulars  of  the  case  were  ascotained  judicially  by  an 
able  medical  jurist,  Dr  OpUz  of  Minden,  is  nevertheless  very 
doubtful,  as  daily  use  is  made  of  the  salt  for  similar  purposes 
without  any  such  effect.  Appearances  of  congestive  apoplexy 
were  found  within  the  skull ;  and  the  reporter  ascribes  death 
to  the  wash  having  caused  repulsion  of  the  cutaneous  disease, 
and  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  f. 

The  only  opportunities  which  have  occurred  of  observing  the 
morbid  appearances  after  poisoning  with  sulphate  of  zinc  taken 
internally,  are  the  cases  of  Metzger  and  Mertzdorff. 

In  the  former,  which  was  a  mixed  case,  the  only  appearances 
of  note  were  slight  inflammation  in  the  stomach,  and  excessive 

•  (hJUaU  Tosicoh^ir^  L  66/,  from  the  Procit-verbal  of  the  public  roeetiog  of 
the  Society  oflil-ge  in  1813. 
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gorging  of  the  lungs  with  fluid  blood,  from  which  Metxger 
oddly  enough  concludes  that  the  child  was  sufibcated  by  the 
vomiting. 

In  the  latter  case,  Mertzdorff  found  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, but  particularly  the  intestines,  contracted, — their  outer 
surface  healthy, — the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  grayish- 
green,  with  several  spots  of  efiused  blood,  and  greenish  fluid 
contents, — the  inner  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  similarly 
spotted, — the  rest  of  the  body  quite  natural.  It  has  been  aJU 
ready  mentioned  that  Mertzdorfi^  detected  the  poison  in  the 
body.  He  found  it  not  only  in  the  contents,  but  likewise  in 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  His  process  of  analy- 
sis was  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is  recommended  above» 
but  is  unnecessarily  complicated. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  LEAD. 

Poisoning  with  Lead  is  a  subject  of  great  consequence  in 
Medical  Police,  as  well  as  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Its  pre- 
parations have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  intentional  poison- 
ing. At  the  Taunton  Assizes  in  March  1827  a  servant-girl 
was  tried  for  attempting  to  administer  sugar  of  lead  to  her  mis- 
tress in  an  arrow-root  pudding ;  and  although  the  charge  was 
not  made  out,  it  appeared  from  the  prisoner's  confession,  that 
she  really  had  made  the  attempt.  Sugar  of  lead  has  also  been 
often  taken  by  accident. 

In  relation  to  Medical  Police  lead  is  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance. This  metal  is  used  in  so  many  forms,  and  in  so  many 
of  the  arts,  and  its  effects  when  gradually  introduced  into  the 
body  are  so  slow  and  insidious,  that  instances  of  its  deleterious 
operation  are  frequently  met  with.  Such  accidents,  indeed,  are 
much  less  common  now,  than  they  used  to  be  before  the  late 
improvements  in  chemistry.  But  they  are  still  sufficiently  fre- 
quent to  render  it  necessary  for  the  toxicologist  to  investigate 
the  properties  of  lead  attentively. 

Section   I. — Of  the  Chemical  History  and   Tests  for  the 

Preparations  of  Lead, 

The  physical  characters  of  lead  in  its  metallic  state  are  fa- 
miliar to  every  one.  It  is  easily  known  by  the  dull  bluish- 
gray  colour  it  assumes  when  exposed  some  time  to  the  air,  by 
the  brilliant  bluish-gray  colour  of  a  fresh  surface,  and  by  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  cut.  The  compounds  which  re- 
quire particular  notice  are  four  in  number.  Litharge,  Red  Lead, 
White  Lead,  and  Sugar  of  Lead.  The  three  first  are  very 
much  used  by  house  painters  and  glaziers,  and  the  last  is  ex- 
tensively employed  in  surgery  and  many  of  the  arts. 
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1 .  Of  Litharge  and  Red  Lead. 
Litharge  is  the  protoxide  of  lead  in  a  state  of  semivitrification. 
Red  Lead  is  the  deutoxide.  The  former  is  generally  seen  in 
the  form  of  a  grayish-red  heavy  powder ;  the  latter  in  the  form 
of  a  bright  red  powder  approaching  in  colour  to  vermilion. 
They  may  be  known  by  their  colour ; — by  their  becoming  black 
when  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with  a  stream  of  sulphu- 
retted-hydrogen gas ; — and  by  the  former  being  entirely,  the 
latter  partly  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  forming  a  solution  which 
possesses  the  properties  to  be  mentioned  presently.  The  cVie* 
mical  actions  conc«med  in  these  changes  are  obvious,  except 
in  the  instance  of  nitric  acid  on  red  lead.  Here  a  part  of  the 
deutoxide  parts  with  some  of  its  oxygen  to  become  the  protoxide 
which  is  dissolved ;  and  the  disengaged  oxygen  unites  with 
the  remaining  deutoxide,  converting  it  into  a  brown  tritoxide, 
which  is  not  soluble  in  the  acid. 

2.  Of  White  Lead. 

White  Lend,  which  is  the  carbonate  of  the  metal,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  snow-white  powder,  or  in  white  chalk-like 
masses ;  and  may  be  known  by  its  being  blackened  like  the 
two  former  compounds  by  sulphuretted-hydrogen, — by  being  so- 
luble with  effervescence  in  nitric  acid, — and  by  becoming  per- 
manently yellow  when  heated  to  redness,  in  consequence  of 
the  expulsion  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  its  conversion  into  pro- 
toxide. These  tests,  however,  apply  with  exactness  only  to 
the  pure  carbonate,  in  which  state  white  lead  is  not  often  met 
with  in  the  shops.  It  is  very  generally  adulterated  with  some 
sulphates,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  only  partially  acted  on 
by  nitric  acid,  and  does  not  become  distinctly  yellow  under  a 
strong  red  heat. 

3    Of  Sugar  of  Lead. 

The  Sugar  of  Lead  is  the  acetate  of  the  metal.  It  is  sold 
in  the  form  either  of  a  white  heavy  powder,  or  of  aggregated 
masses  of  long  four-sided  prismatic  crystals.  It  has  a  sweetish 
and  astringent  taste,  and  a  slight  acetous  odour.  It  is  very  so- 
luble. 
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When  in  the  floKd  itate;,  it  wulj  be  knovn  by  its  solubility 
hi  water,  sad  bjr  the  effects  of  best.  It  first  undergoes  the 
aqueous  fiuion,  then  abandons  a  part  of  its  acid  empyieuinatis. 
ad,  as  nuiy  be  perceired  bj  the  smdL  next  becomes  charred, 
and  finally  the  oxide  of  lead  is  fednced  to  the  metallic  state 
hf  the  diarcoal  of  die  acid.  The  best  way  of  effecting  its  re- 
daction on  the  small  seide  is  to  char  it,  and  then  direct  on  the 
nMss  die  point  of  a  blowpipe-flaine :  in  an  instant  globules  of 
lead  ne  devdoped«  It  is  not  easily  redoced  in  a  tube ;  at 
least  I  have  nerer  been  able  to  succeed  in  that  way. 

In  the  fluid  state  the  acetate  of  lead,  as  well  as  all  of  its  so- 
InMe  salts,  may  be  detected  by  the  fiiDowing  system  (tf  reagents, 
'^^'tulpkureited^ydrogenj  chrmmaie  c{f  poiassy  hydriodate  of 
p0ias8j  and  meiaiKe  srincy — ^which  are  the  best  ci  the  nume- 
inns  reagents  which  ba^e  been  proposed. 

1.  Sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas  causes  a  black  precijntate, 
the  sulphuret  of  lead.  This  is  a  test  of  extreme  delicacy  ;  and 
it  acts  in  whatever  state  of  comlnnadon  the  lead  exists,  whether 
fluid  or  solid. 

It  is  preferable  to  the  hydrosulpbate  of  amm<Hiia  as  a  medi- 
eo-legal  test ;  for,  as  Fourcroy  obserred,  the  hydrosulpbate  of 
ammonia  acts  on  many  sound  wines  as  if  they  contained  lead  *, 
while  the  sulphuretted-hydrogen  neyer  causes  with  them  a 
Uack  precipitate,  unless  they  contain  either  lead  or  some  other 
metallic  impregnation. — It  must  be  remembered  that  many 
other  metallic  solutions  yield  a  Uack  precipitate  with  this  test. 
(p.  386.) 

2.  Chromate  of  potass,  both  in  the  state  of  proto-chromatc 
and  bichromate,  causes  a  fine  gamboge-yellow  precipitate,  the 
chromate  of  lead.  For  the  characteristic  acdon  of  this  reagent, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  suspected  liquid  be  neutral. — It  forms 
with  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  a  precipitate  nearly  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  chromate  of  lead. 

8.  Hydriodate  of  potass  causes  also  a  lively  garaboge-yellow 
precipitate,  the  iodide  of  lead.  The  action  of  this  test  is  im- 
paired in  delicacy  by  a  considerable  excess  of  nitric  acid,  or 
acedc  acid.  These  acids  cause  a  yellow  coloration  with  the 
test,  though  no  lead  be  present. 

*  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Sc.  1787,  281,  sur  Ics  vins  lithargyries. 
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4.  If  the  solution  of  lead  is  not  too  dilute,  a  piece  ofxinc 
held  for  some  time  in  it  displaces  the  lead,  taking  its  place  in 
the  solution  ;  and  the  lead  is  deposited  in  the  fonn  of  a  crystal- 
line arborescence.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  and  even  a  de- 
licate test.     It  acts  also  on  the  nitrate  of  lead. 

These  tests  are  amply  sufficient  for  determining  the  pesence 
of  lead  in  a  solution,  provided  they  act  characteristically. 
Others  have  been  also  used,  however ;  and  it  is  therefore  right 
to  notice  them  cursorily. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  a  white  precipitate  in 
a  very  diluted  solution  of  lead.  This  test  is  ineligible,  because 
the  alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  many  other  salts  white.  It 
might  be  rendered  decisive,  however,  by  washing  the  precipitate 
thoroughly,  suspending  it  in  pure  water  and  transmitting  sul- 
phuretted-hydrogen, which  blackens  it.  No  other  white' carbo- 
nate is  similarly  altered. 

The  Soluble  StUphates  likewise  cause  with  solutions  of  lead 
a  white  precipitate,  the  sulphate  of  lead.  To  this  test  the  same 
objections  apply  as  to  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalis. 

The  Ferrocyanate  of  potass  causes  a  white  precipitate,  the 
ferrocyanate  of  lead.  This  is  an  objectionable  test,  as  many 
other  substances  besides  lead  are  similarly  acted  on  by  it. 

The  presence  of  vegetable  or  animal  matters  may  either  de- 
compose the  salts  of  lead,  or  materially  alter  the  action  of  the 
preceding  reagents. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  that  most  vegetable 
infusions  possess  the  power  of  decomposing  them  more  or  less. 
The  acetate  furnishes,  for  example,  an  abundant  precipitate  with 
infusion  of  galls,  or  with  infusion  of  tea.  Almost  all  animal 
fluids,  with  the  exception  of  gelatin,  possess  the  same  property : 
albumen,  milk,  bile,  beef-tea,  all  give  with  it  a  copious  precipi- 
tate. In  fluids  which  do  not  decompose  it  altogether  the  colour 
of  the  precipitates  formed  by  the  tests  is  so  materially  altered, 
that  they  cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  detection  of  lead.  The 
test,  however,  which  undergoes  least  alteration  is  the  sulphu- 
retted-hydrogen.    It   will   presently  be  seen   that  sulphuret- 
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tedJirdnigro  maw  be  jfftkd  »  m  to  delect  lead  m  ell  pos- 
dUe  states  of  i 


Be&rr  prwrrding  to  dhat  isb^ect,  hovever,  sone  icmerks  will 


be  required  oo  lead  in  rebtkn  to  fdifal  police.  Here  the  rmn- 
oof  wari  in  wliicb  it  is  afi  to  be  ittiidjoody  innodoccd  into  the 
bodj,  cfaieAjr  bjr  die  action  of  chcaicd  agats  on  Bctallic  lead 
itself^  win  eoBK  under 


Offke  Jeikm  ofJir  amd  ffure  Water  am  Lead. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  when  lead  is  exposed  to  the  air 
it  becomes  tarnished.  This  arises,  not  from  oxidation,  as  some 
hare  imagined,  bat  from  a  thin  cmst  of  carbonate  of  lead  being 
fiirmed,  as  will  be  seen  satisfiKrtorily  on  8cn{Ni^  off  the  crost,  and 
immersing  it  in  acetic  acid,  when  it  will  be  dissolved  with  brisk 
efRrrcscence.  The  formation  of  carbonate  is  accelerated  by 
moisture  and  probaUy  by  the  presence  of  extra  carbonic  add  in 
the  air. 

The  action  €i£  water  on  lead,  which  is  of  much  greater  amse- 
qoence,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  obsenratton  by  the  curious 
fat  many  ages.  The  Roman  architect,  ViiruvitUy  who,  it  is  be- 
lieved, flourished  in  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  forbids  the 
use  of  this  metal  for  couducting  water,  because  cenisse,  he  says, 
is  formed  on  it,  which  is  hurtful  to  the  human  body  *.  Galen 
also  condemns  the  use  of  lead  pipes,  because,  he  was  aware, 
that  water  transmitted  through  them  contracted  a  muddiness 
from  the  lead,  and  that  those  who  drank  such  water  were  sub- 
ject to  dysentery  •(".  If  we  trace  the  sciences  of  architecture, 
chemistry,  and  medicine  downwards  from  these  periods,  no- 
thing more  will  be  found  than  a  repetition  of  the  statements 
of  Vitruvius  and  Galen,  with  but  a  few  particular  facts  in  sup- 
port of  them,  till  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century. 

The  first  person  that  examined  the  subject  minutely  was 
Dt  Lambe  of  Warwick ;  who  inferred  from  his  researches,  that 

*  Vitruv.  de  Architectura,  L.  viii.  c.  7.  Quot  modis  ducantur  aquf .  Kditio  Dan. 
Barban,  1567,  pp.  262,  265. 
f  Oe  Medic,  leaindum  locos,  Ivii. 
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most,  if  not  all,  spring  waters  possess  the  power  of  corrocU 
ing  and  dissolving  lead  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  rendered 
unfit  for  the  use  of  man,  and  that  this  solvent  power  is  im- 
parted to  them  by  some  of  their  saline  ingredients*.  The 
inquiry  was  afterwards  undertaken  more  scientifically  by  Guy- 
ton-Morveau ;  who,  in  opposition  to  Dr  Lambe,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  distilled  water,  the  purest  of  all  waters,  acts 
rapidly  on  lead  by  converting  it  into  a  hydrated  oxide,  and  that 
some  natural  waters,  which  hardly  attack  lead  at  all,  are  pre- 
vented doing  so  by  the  salts  they  hold  in  solution  -f-.  Lastly, 
Dr  Thomson  of  Glasgow  has  examined  the  subject  in  later 
times,  and,  assenting  to  Dr  Lambe'^s  proposition,  that  most 
spring  waters  attack  lead,  maintains  nevertheless  that  the  lead 
is  only  held  in  suspension,  not  in  solution;  and  that  the 
quantity  suspended  in  such  waters,  after  they  have  passed 
through  lead  pipes,  pumps,  or  cisterns,  is  far  too  minute  to 
prove  injurious  to  those  who  make  habitual  use  of  them|. 
As  it  appeared  to  me,  that  further  researches  were  required  to 
elucidate  those  contradictory  statements,  I  have  investigated 
carefully  some  branches  of  the  subject ;  and  the  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  facts  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

Distilled  water,  deprived  of  its  gases  by  ebullition,  and  ex« 
eluded  from  contact  with  the  air,  has  no  action  whatever  on 
lead.  If  the  water  contains  the  customary  gases  in  solution, 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  freshly  polished,  becomes  rapidly  dull 
and  white.  But  if  the  surface  of  the  water  be  not  at  the  same 
time  exposed  to  the  air,  the  action  soon  comes  to  a  close.  When 
the  air,  on  the  other  hand,  is  allowed  free  access  to  the  water, 
a  white  powder  appears  in  a  few  minutes  around  the  lead ;  and 
this  goes  on  increasing  till  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  there  is 
formed  a  large  quantity  of  white,  pearly  scales,  which  partly 
float  in  the  water,  but  are  chiefly  deposited  on  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  In  twelve  ounces  of  distilled  water,  contained  in  a 
shallow  glass  basin,  loosely  covered  to  exclude  the  dust,  twelve 
brightly  polished  lead  rods  weighing  340  grains,  will  lose  two 

•  Reaearches  into  the  Properties  of  Spring  Waters,  1803,  p.  193. 

t  Annalef  de  (him.  Ixxi.  197-  l*an  1809. 

:J"  Kxperimcnt*?  in  Scudamore's  analysib  of  Tunbridge  Water,  1816. 
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grains  and  a  half  in  eight  days ;  and  tbe  lead  will  then  show 
evident  marks  of  corrosion.  The  process  of  corrosion  goes  on 
so  long  as  atmospheric  air  is  allowed  to  play  freely  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  but  gradually  becomes  less  and  less,  provided 
the  water  be  not  occasionally  shaken,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of 
the  powder  to  the  surface  of  the  lead. 

During  these  changes,  a  minute  quantity  of  lead  is  dissolved. 
ThiH  is  best  proved  by  carefully  filtering  the  water,  then  aci- 
dulating with  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  to 
dryness.  A  solid  and  sometimes  crystalline  residue  is  thus 
procured,  in  which,  after  expelling  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  by 
heat,  I  have  never  failed  to  detect  lead  by  dissolving  the  re- 
tidue  in  distilled  water,  and  applying  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
bydriodate  of  potass,  and  chromate  of  potass  to  the  solution. 

The  lead  which  is  dissolved  by  the  aerated  water  is  in  the  form 
of  carbonate.  From  the  twelve  ounces  of  water  in  the  ex|)eriroent 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  there  was  procured,  by  evapo- 
ration to  dryness  in  a  small  'glass  cup,  a  tenth  of  a  grain  of 
white  crystalline  powder,  which  was  permanent  in  the  air,  dis- 
solved with  effervescence  in  acetic  acid,  and  did  not  effervesce 
with  that  acid,  if  previously  heated  to  redness.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  powder  is  organized  matter,  as  it  chars  under 
the  action  of  heat.  But  the  effect  of  acetic  acid  before  and 
after  ignition,  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  residue  of  evapo- 
ration contains  the  lead  in  the  form  of  carbonate. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  lead,  however,  which  has  dis. 
appeared  will  be  found  in  the  white  pearly  crystals.  This  cry- 
stalline powder  is  not, — as  stated  by  Guyton-Morveau,  and 
after  him  by  some  systematic  writers, — a  hydrated  oxide  of 
lead,  but  the  pure  carbonate.  It  dissolves  with  brisk  effer-^ 
vescence  in  acetic  acid,  becomes  yellow  when  heated  to  redness, 
and  the  loss  of  weight  then  sustained  by  it  corresponds  with  the 
atomic  proportions  assigned  for  the  carbonate  of  lead. 

Of  the  Action  of  Solutions  of  Neutral  Salts  on  Lead. 

The  property  which  pure  aerated  water  possesses  of  thus  cor- 
roding lead  is  variously  affected  by  foreign  ingredients  which 
it  may  hold  in  solution. 
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Of  these  modifying  substances  none  are  more  remarkable  in* 
their  action  than  the  neutral  salts,  which  all  impair  the  corro* 
sive  power  of  the  water.     Considering  the  important  practi- 
cal consequences  which  flow  from  that  action, — ^for  it  involves 
no  less  than  the  possibility  of  employing  lead  for  most  of 
the  economical  purposes  to  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has 
applied  that  useful  metal, — it  is  singular  that  our  information 
on  the  subject  is  so  vague  and  meagre.     Indeed  the  only  expe-* 
rimentalist,  who  so  far  as  I  know  has  made  it  an  object  of  at* 
tention  is  Guyton-Morveau ;  and  his  experiments  are  imper- 
fect and  in  some  respects  erroneous.     Having  found  that  dia- 
tilled  water  corrodes  lead,  converting  it  rapidly  into  the  carbo* 
nate,  or,  as  he  thought,  a  hydrated  oxide,  he  proceeded  to  in- 
quire why  no  change  of  the  kind  takes  place  in  some  natural 
waters ;  and  being  aware  that  most  spring  and  river  waters  dif- 
fer from  that  which  has  been  distilled,  chiefly  in  containing 
sulphate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  soda,  he  tried  a  solution  of  each 
of  these  salts,  and  discovered  that  the  addition  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  either  to  distilled  water  takes  away  from  it  the  power  of 
attacking  lead, — that  this  preservative  power  is  possessed  by 
so  small  a  proportion  as  a  500th  part  of  sulphate  of  lime  in 
the  water, — and  that  the  nitrates  are  also  probably  endowed 
with  the  same  singular  property*.     Here  his  researches  t^- 
minated. 

Extending  Guyton-Morveau^s  inquiries  to  other  proportions 
of  the  same  salts,  and  likewise  to  many  other  neutral  salts,  I 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  of  them  without  except 
tion  possess  the  power  of  impairing  the  action  of  distilled  water 
on  lead.  At  least  I  have  found  it  to  exist  in  the  ease  of  sul« 
phates,  muriates,  carbonates,  hydriodates,  phosphates,  nitrates^ 
acetates,  tartrates,  arseniates,-— which  are  all  the  neutral  salts  I 
have  yet  tried. 

The  degree  of  this  preservative  power  differs  much  in  differ- 
ent salts.  The  acetate  of  soda  is  but  an  imperfect  preventative 
when  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
water :  carbonate  of  lead  is  formed,  and  the  lead  loses  about  a 
fourth  of  what  is  lost  in  distilled  water  in  the  same  time.     On 

*  Annalei  de  Chimie,  Ixii.  197« 
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the  contrary,  arseniate  of  soda  is  a  complete  preservative  when 
dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  a  12,000th ;  and  phosphate  of 
soda  and  hydriodate  of  potass  are  almost  effectual  preservatives 
in  the  proportion  of  a  30,000th  part  only  of  the  water  *.  Mu- 
riate of  soda  and  sulphate  of  lime  hold  a  middle  place  between 
these  extremes,  and  are  both  of  them  much  more  powerful  pre- 
servatives than  Guyton-Morveau  imagined :  the  former  pre- 
serves in  the  proportion  of  a  2000th  to  the  water,  the  latter  in 
the  proportion  of  nearly  a  4000th.  Nitrate  of  potass  is  a  more 
feeble  preservative  than  the  same  author  supposed ;  in  fact  is 
little  superior  to  the  acetate  of  soda :  In  the  proportion  of  a 
hundredth  it  prevents  the  action  of  the  water  almost  entirely  ; 
but  if  the  proportion  be  diminished  to  a  160th,  the  loss  sustain- 
ed by  the  lead  is  fully  a  third  of  the  loss  in  distilled  water. 

The  preservative  power  depends  on  the  acid,  not  on  the  base 
of  the  salt.  The  acetate,  muriate,  arseniate,  and  phosphate  of 
soda  differ  exceedingly  in  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sul- 
phates of  soda,  magnesia,  lime;  as  well  as  the  triple  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  potass,  preserve  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  in 
the  same  proportion. 

When  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  relative  preserving  power 
of  the  neutral  salts,  it  will  appear  that  those,  whose  acid  forms 
with  the  lead  a  soluble  salt  of  lead,  are  the  least  energetic ; 
while  those,  whose  acid  forms  an  insoluble  salt  of  lead,  are 
most  energetic.  The  protecting  powers  of  acetate  of  soda, 
nitrate  of  potass,  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  arseniate 
of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  soda,  are  inversely  as  the  solubility  of 
the  acetate,  nitrate,  muriate,  sulphate,  arseniate,  and  phos- 
phate of  lead.  The  existence  of  this  ratio  might  naturally  lead 
us  to  infer  that  the  protecting  power  depends  simply  on  the 
salts  in  solution  being  decomposed,  so  that  there  is  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  lead  a  thin  crust  consisting  of  the  oxide  of 
the  metal  in  union  with  the  acid  of  the  decomposed  salt,  and 

*  In  distilled  water  containing  a  I2,00()th  of  anhydrous  arteninie  of  soda  three  lead 
rods  weighing  'jl.'Z'Ab  grains  became  in  thirty-three  days  71*240 ;  in  a  solution  of  a 
IdfOOOth  the  lead,  though  slightly  whitened,  retained  its  weight  exactly,  weighing  at 
the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  fj2.622  grains.  In  distilled  water  con- 
taining a  36,000th  of  anhydrous  phosphate  of  toda^  three  lead  rods,  which  weighed 
together  73.949  grains  became  in  tliirtytwo  days  73.946  ;  and  in  a  comparative  ex- 
periment with  a  solution  containing  a  27iO00th  they  gained  0.015. 
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constituting  an  insoluble  film  which  is  impermeable  to  aerated 
water :  For  example,  that  phosphate  of  soda  acts  in  the  small 
proportion  of  a  ^0,000th  part  by  forming  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal  an  impermeable  film  of  phosphate  of  lead,  which  is  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  insoluble  of  all  the  neutral  salte.  But 
this  is  not  altogether  a  correct  statement  of  the  fact. 

When  the  protection  afforded  is  complete,  as  for  example  bjr 
a  2T,000th  of  phosphate  of  soda,  a  12,(KK)th  of  arseniate  of 
soda,  or  a  4000th  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  lead  undergoes  no 
change  in  appearance  or  in  weight  for  several  hours,  or  even 
days.  x\t  length  the  surface  becomes  dull,  then  white,  and 
gradually  a  uniform  film  is  formed  over  it.  This  film,  exa- 
mined at  an  early  period,  is  found  to  consist  of  carbonate  of 
lead, — ^being  entirely  soluble  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  although  the 
salt  in  solution  is  a  sulphate  or  phosphate.  But  after  a  few 
weeks  the  carbonate  is  mixed  with  a  salt  of  lead,  containing 
the  acid  of  a  part  of  the  neutral  salt  dissolved  in  the  water :  I^ 
afler  five  or  six  weeks^  immersion  in  a  preservative  solution  of 
phosphate  or  sulphate  of  soda,  the  film  on  the  lead  be  scraped 
off  and  immersed  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  effervescence  and  solu- 
tion take  place,  but  a  part  of  the  powder  remains  undissolved ; 
and  if  the  protecting  salt  has  been  the  muriate  of  soda,  the  whole 
powder  is  dissolved,  but  muriatic  acid  will  be  found  in  solution  by 
its  proper  test,  the  nitrate  of  silver. — In  all  such  protecting  so- 
lutions the  lead  gains  weight  for  some  weeks ;  but  at  length 
it  ceases  to  undergo  farther  change,  and  is  not  even  acted  on  if 
removed  into  distilled  water.  The  crust,  when  formed  thus 
slowly,  adheres  with  great  firmness.  The  most  careful  analysis 
cannot  detect  any  lead,  either  dissolved  in  the  water,  or  float- 
ing in  it,  or  united  with  the  insoluble  matter  left  on  the 
side  of  the  glass  by  evaporation.  In  short,  the  preservation  of 
the  lead  from  corrosion,  and  of  the  water  from  impregnation 
with  lead,  is  complete  *. 

When  the  protection  afforded  is  not  quite  complete, — ^for  ex- 
ample in  distilled  water  containing  a  4000th  of  muriate  of  soda,  a 
600()th  of  sulphate  of  soda,  a  15,000th  of  arseniate  of  soda,  or 

*  <oii)etiuit6,  however,  a  minute  trace  ot*  wiiiie  j.owder  U  attached  to  the  bottom 
oi  the  glass  wherever  the  lead  touches  it.  This  is  carbonate  of  lead  at  fint,  and  af^ 
terwards  a  mixture  like  that  described  in  the  text. 
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a  dfiyOOOth  of  phosphate  of  soda, — besides  a  powdery  crust, 
small  crystals,  with  sereral  facettes,  are  sometimes  formed  on 
the  lead,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  minute  white  film  will  very 
slowly  appear  on  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  on  its  side  where  it 
ii  left  dry  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  likewise  on  the 
sor&ce  of  the  water  itself.  These  detached  films  are  compos- 
ed of  the  carbonate  of  lead,  with  a  little  of  the  muriate,  sul- 
phate, arseniate,  or  phosphate  of  lead,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  add  in  the  alkaline  salt  which  is  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Id  the  course  of  the  changes  now  described,  the  lead  in  general 
no  longer  gains,  but  loses  weight  The  loss,  however,  is  ex- 
ceedingly smalL  No  lead  can  be  discovered  in  solution,  if  the 
water  before  evaporation  is  carefully  filtered. 

,  On  progressively  trying  solutions  of  weaker  and  weaker  pre- 
servative power,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
detached  powder,  and  the  proportion  of  carbonate  in  it,  progres- 
nvely  increase ;  and  likewise,  that  what  is  formed  on  the  lead 
adheres  more  and  more  loosely.  In  distilled  water  and  weak 
eolations  of  acetate  of  soda,  or  nitrate  of  potass,  the  lead  never 
becomes  so  firmly  encrusted,  but  that  gentle  agitation  of  the 
water  will  shake  off  the  powder.  In  solutions  even  very  weak- 
ly preservative  I  never  could  detect  any  lead  dissolved.  Thus, 
in  distilled  water  containing  a  4000th  of  muriate  of  soda,  or  a 
160th  of  nitre,  the  lead  lost  weight,  and  loose  crystals  of  car- 
bonate were  formed ;  yet  even  after  thirty  days  no  lead  could 
be  found  in  solution  by  the  process  with  which  I  have  always 
detected  it  in  pure  distilled  water,  (p.  «386.) 

The  general  result  of  these  experiments  appears  to  be,  that 
neutral  salts  in  various,  and  for  the  most  part  minute,  proper- 
tions,  retard  or  prevent  the  corrosive  action  of  water  on  lead, — 
allowing  the  carbonate  to  deposit  itself  slowly,  and  adhere  with 
fliuch  firmness  to  the  lead  as  not  to  be  afterwards  removcable  by 
moderate  agitation, — adding  subsequently  to  this  crust  other 
insoluble  salts  of  lead,  the  acids  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
neutral  salts  in  solution, — and  thus  at  length  forming  a  perma- 
nent and  impermeable  skreen,  through  which  the  action  of  the 
water  cannot  any  longer  be  carried  on. 

An  important  subject  of  inquiry  regards  the  natural  causes 
by  which  the  preservative  power  of  the  neutral  salts  is  impaired. 
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This  topic  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  examine  in  all  its 
branches. 

It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  the  most  common  counte* 
racting  causes  in  natural  waters  must  be  the  co-existence  of  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
this  point  by  a  comparative  experiment  with  those  formerly 
described,  without  having  access  to  a  natural  carbonated  water. 
But  the  following  fact  shows  that  the  counteracting  power  of 
carbonic  acid  is  considerable.  If  Edinburgh  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  be  corked  up  with  some  lead  rods  in  a  phial 
half  filled  with  water,  and  half  with  atmospheric  air,  the  lead^ 
which  in  common  Edinburgh  water,  as  will  presently  be  men* 
tioned,  hardly  loses  any  of  its  brilliancy  fo|:  six  or  seven  days^ 
becomes  quite  white  in  twelve  or  sixteen  hours. 

Of  the  Action  of  Natural  Waters  on  Lead. 

The  preceding  observations  on  the  action  of  water  on  lead 
may  be  resorted  to  for  explaining  many  interesting  facts,  and 
correcting  some  erroneous  statements,  which  have  been  publish- 
ed by  authors  as  to  the  corrosion  of  lead  by  natural  processes. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Dr  Lambe  that  Rain  water  does  not 
corrode  lead,  that  *^  its  effect  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  discerni- 
ble within  a  moderate  compass  of  time  *.^  But  this  observatioa 
is  far  from  being  correct.  Rain  or  snow  water,  collected  in  the 
country  at  a  distance  from  houses,  and  before  it  touches  the 
earth,  being  nearly  as  pure  as  distilled  water,  ought  to  act  with 
almost  equal  rapidity  on  lead.  I  have  accordingly  found  by  a 
comparative  experiment  with  that  mentioned  in  p.  386,  that  in 
twelve  ounces  of  snow  water,  collected  ten  miles  west  from 
Edinburgh,  and  at  some  distance  from  any  house,  twelve  lead 
rods  weighing  340  grains  lost  two  grains  in  eight  days ;  and  the 
usual  crystals  began  to  form  in  less  than  an  hour.  But  when  col- 
lected in  a  great  city,  rain  or  snow  water  is  much  impaired  in 
activity.  Thus  in  an  experiment  made  with  eaves^droppings 
collected  from  the  roof  of  my  house  in  Edinburgh  after  half  an 
hour  of  gentle  rain  from  the  south-south-east, — the  first  rain 
which  had  fallen  for  several  weeks, — there  was  no  action  at  aU. 

*  On  Spring  Waters,  p.  23. 
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Yet  even  when  collected  in  a  great  city,  and  in  circumstances 
which  at  first  sight  would  appear  not  very  favourable  to  its 
action, — for  example  from  eaves'^-droppings  a  few  hours  after 
the  beginning  of  a  shower, — it  retains  a  little  of  its  corroding 
power;  and  when  collected  in  like  manner  after  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours^  rain,  it  corrodes  almost  as  rapidly  as  dis- 
tilled water.  Thus  with  four  ounces  of  eaves'^-droppings  col- 
lected  after  the  shower  last  alluded  to  had  continued  four  hours, 
the  crystalline  powder  began  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
in  five  hours,  and  in  nine  days  three  lead  rods  weighing  fifty, 
seven  grains  lost  a  fifth  of  a  grain.  And  in  another  experi- 
ment made  with  eaves^droppings  after  a  day'^s  steady  rain  from 
the  north-east,  the  powder  began  to  form  in  half-an-hour,  and 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  lead  in  thirty-three  days  was  a  grain 
and  a  third,  being  as  nearly  as  possible  what  is  lost  in  distilled 
water  during  the  same  time. 

We  must  obviously  be  prepared  to  look  for  an  explanation 
of  these  difierences  in  the  relative  purity  of  the  different  waters. 
Accordingly,  in  the  eaves^-droppings  at  the  beginning  of  the 
shower  the  nitrate  of  baryta  and  silver  caused,  the  former  a 
distinct,  the  latter  a  faint  precipitation,  which,  as  oxalate  of 
ammonia  had  no  effect,  arose  from  the  presence  of  alkaline  sul- 
phates and  muriates :  In  the  eaves'^-droppings  after  a  four  hours'* 
shower  nitrate  of  baryta  alone  acted,  and  caused  merely  a  faint 
haze :  In  eaves'^-droppings  after  a  twenty-four  hours'*  shower,  as 
well  as  in  the  snow-water  from  the  country,  none  of  the  three 
tests  had  any  effect  whatever. 

Hence,  perhaps  even  in  a  town,  but  at  all  events  certainly  in 
the  country,  it  would  be  wrong  to  use  for  culinary  purposes 
rain  or  snow-water  which  has  run  from  lead  roofs  or  spouts  re- 
cently erected.  When  the  roof  or  spout  has  been  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  weather  the  danger  is  of  course  much  lessened, 
if  not  entirely  removed ;  because  exposure  to  the  weather  en- 
crusts  it  with  a  firmly  adhering  coat  of  carbonate,  through 
which,  as  already  observed,  even  distilled  water  will  not  act. 
But  I  believe  it  would  be  right  to  condemn  the  turning  even 
old  leaden  roofs  to  the  purpose  of  collecting  water  for  the 
kitchen.  Although  the  purest  rain  water  cannot  act  on  them 
when  it  is  once  fairly  at  repose,  we  do  not  know  what  may  be 
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the  effect  of  the  impetus  of  the  falling  rain  on  the  crust  of  car- 
bonate ;  and  if  the  crust  should  happen  to  be  thus  worn  con- 
siderably, or  detached  by  more  obvious  accidents,  the  corrosion 
would  then  go  on  with  rapidity  as  long  as  the  shower  lasted. 

These  remarks  on  the  effect  of  rain  water  on  lead  are 
pointedly  illustrated  by  what  Tronchin  has  recorded  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  spreading  of  the  lead  colic  at 
Amsterdam,  about  the  time  he  wrote  his  valuable  essay  on  that 
disease.  Till  that  period  lead  colic  was  very  rarely  met  with  in 
the  Dutch  capital.  But  soon  after  the  citizens  began  to  substi- 
tute lead  for  tiles  on  the  roofs  of  their  dwelling-houses,  the  dis- 
ease broke  out  with  violence  and  committed  great  ravages.  Tron- 
chin very  properly  ascribed  its  increase  to  lead  entering  the  body 
insidiously  along  with  the  water,  which  for  culinary  purposes  was 
chiefly  collected  from  the  roofs  during  rain.  He  farther  attempts 
to  account  for  the  rain  water  having  acquired  the  power  of  cor- 
roding the  lead,  by  supposing  that  it  was  rendered  acid  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  roofs  having  been  covered  with  decaying  leaves  from 
the  trees  which  abounded  in  the  city ;  and  without  a  doubt  this 
explanation  accords  with  the  season  at  which  the  lead  colic  was 
observed  to  be  most  frequent, — namely  the  autumn.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  rain-water  itself  pos- 
sesses the  corroding  property,  independently  of  any  extrinsic 
ingredient  except  the  gases  it  receives  in  its  passage  through 
the  atmosphere  *. 

MSrat  has  referred  to  a  Dutch  author,  Wanstroostwyk,  for 
an  account  of  a  similar  incident  which  happened  at  Haarlem  "f*. 

Most  Spring-waters^  unlike  rain  or  snow  water,  have  little 
or  no  action  on  lead,  because  they  generally  contain  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  muriates  and  sulphates. 

As  an  example  of  a  spring  water  which  does  not  act  on  lead 
at  all,  the  mineral  water  of  Airthrey  may  be  mentioned.  In  four 
ounces  of  water  from  the  strongest  spring  at  Airthrey  I  kept 
for  thirty-five  days  three  bright  rods  of  lead  weighing  47.007 
grains ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  rods  were  very  nearly 

•  Tronchin  de  Col.  Pict.  CO J757. 

f  Dc  la  Coliqiie  Metalliquc,  99,  from  JVanttroottvyk  de  rElcctric.  MMicale« 
p.  21M. 
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M  brilliant  at  when  tbey  were  fint  pot  in,  and  weighed  47iMM 
grainf.  This  resalt  is  eaolj  erplained  on  oooaidenBg  the 
nature  of  the  water :  It  contains  no  leas  than  a  aerentj-aeventh 
part  of  its  weight  of  saline  matters,  which  are  chicflj  solphatea 
and  muriates. 

The  water  of  Edinburgh  is  another  example  of  ispmg  water 
nearly  destitute  of  action  on  lead.     But  it  is  not  so  comidetely 
inactive  as  the  water  of  Airthrcy.     Infour  ounces  of  water  three 
bright  rods  weighing  fifty-seven  grains  lost  in  seven  days  a  250th 
of  a  grain,  in  twent}'-one  days  a  100th,  in  thirty-five  days  a  66th, 
and  in  sixty-three  days  a  oOth  of  a  grain.     In  seven  dajrs  the 
lead  was  hardly  tarnished  at  all,  and  not  a  speck  €£  powder 
could  be  seen  in  the  water  or  on  the  glass.     In  twenty-^me  days, 
but  still  more  in  thirty-^ve  or  sixty.three  days,  the  lead  was 
uniformly  dull ;  and  on  the  surfiuse  of  the  water,  as  well  as  on 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  on  the  side  where  left  dry  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water,  there  were  many  white,  filmy  specks, 
which  became  black  with  the  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.     In 
another  experiment  145  grains  of  lead  kept  for  six  mcmths  in 
six  ounces  of  Edinburgh  water,  which  was  filled  up  as  it  eva- 
porated, lost  a  fifteenth  of  a  grain ;  and  the  white  encrustation 
on   the   bottom   and   sides  of  the  glass  gave  a  large  pro- 
portion   of   black    precipitate    when    scraped    together    and 
treated  with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.     These  experiments 
are  of  some  practical  importance.     For  they  show  that  the 
impregnation  which  the  water  of  Edinburgh  can  receive  in  a 
few  days  from  being  kept  in  lead  is  so  small  as  to  be  barely 
perceptible  by  the  nicest  analysis ;  but  that  the  impregnation 
may  be  material  if  the  same  portion  of  water  is  kept  in  lead  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.     Hence  the  perfect  safety  of  the 
leaden  cisterns  and  service-pipes  used  in  this  city.     The  same 
portion  of  water  rarely  remains  in  them  above  a  single  day,  and 
thefore  cannot  become  impregnated  in  a  degree  that  is  appre- 
ciable by  the  nicest  examination.     Dr  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  in 
an  interesting  inquiry  made  in  1815  into  the  purity  of  the  wa- 
ter which  supplies  Tunbridge,  has  stated  that,  when  he  lived 
in  Edinburgh  some  years  before,  he  coidd  always  detect  a  mi- 
nute trace  of  lead  suspended  in  the  water,  which  at  that  time 
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waB  brought  six  miles  in  leaden  pipes  *.  I  presume  it  is  owing 
to  the  main  pipes  being  now  made  of  iron  that  this  impregna- 
tion no  longer  exists.  For  I  have  found  that  the  residue  of  two 
gallons  of  water,  very  carefully  collected  by  gentle  evaporation 
of  successive  portions  in  a  small  vessel,  did  not  furnish  the 
slightest  trace  of  lead,  when  strongly  heated  with  black  flux  and 
then  acted  on  by  nitric  acid+.  The  feeble  action  of  the  Edinburgh 
water  on  lead  arises  from  the  salts  it  holds  in  solution.  It  con- 
tains about  a  12,000th  part  of  its  weight  of  solid  matter,  of 
which  about  two-thirds  are  carbonate  of  lime,  and  one-third  con- 
sists of  the  sulphates  and  muriates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

Of  spring  waters  which  act  with  inconvenient  or  dangerous 
rapidity  on  lead,  several  instances  might  be  quoted.  But  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  mentioning  more  than  one  or  two  by  way  of 
illustration,  because  the  nature  of  the  waters  has  been  very  sel- 
dom described  so  carefully  as  to  supply  the  means  of  explaining 
their  operation. 

A  striking  example  was  related  some  years  ago  by  Dr  Wall 
of  Worcester.  A  family  in  that  town,  consisting  of  the  parents 
and  twenty-one  children,  were  constantly  liable  to  stomach  and 
bowel  complaints ;  and  eight  of  the  children  and  both  parents 
died  in  consequence.  Their  bouse  being  sold  after  their  death, 
the  purchaser  found  it  necessary  to  repair  the  pump ;  because 
the  cylinder  and  cistern  were  riddled  with  holes  and  as  thin  as  a 
sieve.  The  plumber  who  renewed  it  informed  Dr  Wall  that 
he  had  repaired  it  several  times  before,  and  in  particular  had 
done  so  not  four  years  before  the  former  occupant  died  ^.  The 
nature  of  the  water  was  not  determined.  Most  of  the  water 
around  Worcester  is  very  hard ;  but  this  will  not  account  for 
its  operation  in  the  instance  now  described.  I  presume  it  must 
have  contained  either  an  unusually  small  proportion  of  salts,  or 
a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind,  but  hardly  so  unequivo- 

*  Appendix  to  Dr  Scudamore'a  Analysis  of  the  Mineral  Water  of  Tuobridge, 

p.  51. 

-f-  Some  effect  may  perhaps  be  also  owing  to  a  difterence  between  the  proportion 

of  saline  matter  contained  in  the  water  of  the  Crawley  spring,  which  has  been  intra- 

duced  into  the  city  since  Dr  Thomson  resided  in  it,  and  the  proportion  in  the  water 

with  which  the  city  was  at  that  time  supplied.     I  am  not  aware,  however*  of  the 

difference  between  them,  or  that  any  material  diffiirence  does  eiift 

X  Trans,  of  London  College  of  Physicians,  ii.  400. 
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cal  in  its  circumstances,  was  related  in  \8%S  by  Dr  Yeats  of 
Tunbridge.  A  plumber  imdertook  to  supply  that  town  with 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  in  1814  laid  a  cdurse  of  lead- 
en pipes  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  the  subsequent  year  many 
cases  of  lead  colic  occurred  among  the  inhabitants  who  were 
supplied  by  those  pipes ;  and  one  lady  particularly,  who  was  a 
great  water-drinker,  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  for  some  months. 
The  inhabitants  naturally  became  alarmed ;  iron  pipes  were 
substituted ;  and  no  case  of  the  colic  appeared  afterwards.  Mr 
Brande  analyzed  the  water  which  had  passed  through  the  pipes 
and  detected  lead  in  it,  while  at  the  same  time  none  could  be  detect- 
ed at  the  source*.  Some  uncertainty  is  thrown  over  these 
statements  by  the  analytic  researches  of  Drs  Thomson,  Scuda- 
more,  and  Prout,  and  Mr  Children.  In  several  trials  these  gen- 
tlemen found  that  the  Tunbridge  water  did  not  contain  above  a 
600,000th  part  of  lead, — a  proportion  which,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Dr  Thomson,  no  water  wants  where  lead  pipes  are 
iised, — ^and  a  proportion  far  too  minute  to  be  the  source  of  any 
injury  to  the  human  body  -f*.  In  opposition  to  these  ingenious 
views,  however,  and  in  support  of  the  statement  of  Dr  Yeats, 
it  may  be  replied  that,  pursuant  to  my  experiments  formerly  de- 
tailed, water  like  that  now  in  question  can  hardly  fail  to  act 
powerfully  on  lead  in  favourable  circumstances ;  for  according 
to  the  analysis  of  Dr  Thomson  it  is  extremely  pure,  as  it  con- 
tains only  a  38,000th  part  of  saline  matter,  three-fourths  of 
which  are  a  feebly  protecting  salt,  the  muriate  of  soda  J.  Hence 
if  this  water  were  kept  for  a  moderate  length  of  time  in  a  leaden 
cistern,  it  would  contract  a  strong  impregnation  of  lead ;  and 
it  might  even  become  impregnated  to  an  unsafe  degree  when 
simply  transmitted  through  9iew  leaden  pi|)es. 

For  other  instances  of  the  corrosive  action  of  spring  water  on 
lead  the  reader  may  refer  to  Dr  Lambe''s  treatise.  Dr  Lambe 
was  led  by  his  researches  to  imagine  that  no  spring  water  what- 
ever was  destitute  of  this  property  in  a  dangerous  degree. 
This  wide  conclusion  is  not  supported  by  conclusive  facts. 
Yet  his  work  contains  several  accurate  and  instructive  exam- 

*  Hints  on  a  mode  of  procuring  Soft  Water  at  Tunbridge— Journal  uf  Science, 
ziv.  352. 
f  Scudamore*B  Pamphlet— Appendix— ^f#t//i. 
i  Ibidem,  p.  47. 
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pies  of  the  action  in  question.  Thus  among  other  instances 
he  mentions  that  he  had  found  the  water  of  Warwick  to  act  on 
lead  with  great  rapidity,  and  once  saw  holes  and  furrows  in  a 
cistern  there,  which  was  the  second  that  had  been  used  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  *.  6'ir  G.  Baker y  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Heberden, 
has  related  another  striking  instance  of  the  same  kind.  Lord 
Ashbumham'*8  house  in  Sussex  was  supplied  from  some  distance 
with  water,  which  was  conveyed  in  leaden  pipes.  The  servants 
being  often  affected  with  colic,  which  had  even  proved  fatal  to 
some  of  them,  the  water  was  carefully  examined,  and  found  to 
contain  lead.  The  solvent  power  of  the  water  was  ascribed  to 
its  containing  an  unusual  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  -f*. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks  allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  danger  of  keeping  the  same  portion  of  water 
for  a  length  of  time  in  leaden  cisterns,  if  it  has  the  power  of 
acting  on  lead  even  in  a  trifling  degree.     The  following  iU 
lustrations  deserve  particular  notice.     Mirat  mentions  that  at 
the  laboratory  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris  there  was  pro- 
cured by  evaporating  six  loads,  or  probably  about  1000  pounds 
of  water,  which  had  been  kept  two  mouths  in  a  leaden  pneuma- 
tic trough,  no  less  than  two  ounces  of  finely  crystallized  car- 
bonate of  lead  |.     A  fact  of  even  more  interest  is  mentioned  in 
the  Medical  Commentaries.     The  crew  of  an  East  India  packet, 
in  consequence  of  being  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  were  put  on 
short  allowance  of  water.     The  men  got  their  share  each  in  a 
bottle ;  but  the  officers  united  their  shares  and  kept  it  all  in  a  lead 
cistern.     In  three  weeks  all  the  officers  began  to  suffer  from 
stomach  and  bowel  complaints,  and  for  six  weeks  afler  had  the 
lead  colic ;  while  the  men  continued  to  enjoy  good  health. 
The  surgeon  detected  lead  in  a  tumbler  of  water  without  the  pro- 
cess of  concentration,  by  adding  to  it  the  sulphuret  of  potass  §.    A 
similar  accident  has  been  briefly  alluded  to  by  Van  Stvieten.  He 
mentions,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  family  who  were  all  at- 
tacked with  colica  pictonum  in  consequence  of  using  for  culinary 
purposes  water  collected  in  a  large  leaden  cistern  and  kept  there 
for  a  long  time  ||.     The  composition  of  the  water  has  not  been 

•  On  Spring  Waters,  p.  14. 

•f-  Lambr  on  Spring  Waters,  116. 

^  De  la  ('olique  Metallique,  p.  98. 

§  Dr  Duncan* g  Medical  Comroentaxies,  xix.  319. 

11  Comment,  ad  Boerhaav.  ^  1060,  T.  iii.  347*     Edit.  I.iigd.  BatoT.  1753. 
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It  WM  probafahr  tnm  rmAmmilmg  the  camaaptnca  of  keep- 
iag  dbe  nae  water  Inrng  n  m  kad  ctsteiB  wiA  the  actioD 
is  onfiurj  dttmmuftwBees,  thit  Dr  Ljoriie  to  led  into  the 
coor  of  wapfoumg  that  all  tpviap  waten  whaterer  act  on 
lead  lo  pofvcrfaDjr,  at  fta  fcader  it  n  fab  opinkin  adTisalile 
ttafaaadoo  tfaenae  of  tfatsflKtalia  AeMnatatm  of  pipes  and 
ciitenMu  It  onnt  be  adautled,  hoverer,  diat  in  aD  VHoA- 
hood  manj  vateis  will  contain  a  traee  of  lead,  without  beiiq; 
kept  more  than  the  oraal  tiaK  in  dbe  pipe  or  dsteni.  For 
Dr  Lambe^s  renks  eonespond  to  a  eertain  extent  with  the 
recent  and  accnrate  reicjrehcj  rfl>r  T^fconnofi,  who  men- 
manj  inttanceB  where  a  fint  traee  of  lead  was  found  in 
the  rendne  of  the  eraporation  of  a  large  qaandtT  of  spring  water 
bjr  hinuri^  as  weD  as  by  Mr  Dalton,  Dr  WoUaston,  and  Mr 
Clnldren**  But,  as  Th  Thomson  praperlj  adds,  when  die 
qmmdtjr  does  not  exceed  a  6n0,000th  or  a  millionth  part  of  the 
water,  as  in  these  instances,  it  is  ridiculoos  to  im^ne  that  anjr 
hmm  can  resok  to  man  from  the  constant  use  of  it  for  domestic 
porposes. 

I  shall  finish  the  subject  of  the  action  of  natural  waters  on 
lead  by  explaimng  one  or  two  facts  to  be  found  in  authors  rela- 
tire  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  water  operates. 

Mtrat  having  remarked  that  in  lead  cisterns  the  formation  of 
carbonate  takes  place  solely  or  chiefly  at  the  edge  of  the  water, 
he  infers  rery  correcdy  that  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air 
promotes  or  is  even  necessary  to  the  process.  But  be  farther 
concludes,  that  water  cannot  act  in  close  pipes  -f-.  This  is  an 
error ;  for  the  want  of  fresh  air  may  be  compensated  by  the 
constant  renewal  of  aerated  water. 

It  has  been  several  times  remarked  that  white  lead  forms  in 
much  larger  quantity  on  the  inside  of  the  covers  of  cisterns  than 
on  the  cisterns  themselves,  provided  both  are  constructed  of 
lead.  The  reason  of  this  and  probably  also  of  the  fact  noticed 
by  Merat  is,  that  the  water  in  the  cistern  is  a  solution  of  pre- 
ventative salts,  but  what  reaches  the  lids  is  in  a  manner  distilled. 

«  Scudmmore  on  the  Analydf  of  Ttmlrndge  Water,  Appendix^  51,  63. 
*>•  U  CoKqne  M^iAlliqiw,  OS. 
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In  Edinburgh  the  lids  of  the  cisterns  are  invarrably  made  of 
wood,  whether  on  account  of  its  superior  cheapness  merely,  or 
because  a  leaden  cover  had  been  found  perishable,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover. 

Gmelin  observes  that  the  solvent  power  of  water  on  lead 
pipes  is  much  increased  if  the  pipes  have  a  considerable  fall  *• 
The  reason  obviously  is,  that  the  protecting  crust  can  never 
fairly  form,  before  it  is  swept  away.  If  it  were  once  allowed  to 
form  to  the  requisite  extent,  it  would  attach  itself  so  firmly  that 
the  water  in  its  course  could  not  displace  it. 

Of  the  Action  of  ActduUma  Fluids  on  Lead  and  its  Oxide* 

Water  which  is  acidulated  with  various  acids  acts  on  lead 
with  different  degrees  of  rapidity. 

We  have  seen  that  if  it  is  acidulated  with  carbonic  acid  it  aete 
so  energetically  as  in  part  to  counteract  the  preservative  power  of 
the  neutral  salts.  The  effect  of  sulphuric  acid  is  peculiar. 
Distilled  water  feebly  acidulated  with  that  acid  acts  much  less 
rapidly  on  lead  than  when  quite  pure.  Thus  I  have  found  that, 
if  it  contained  a  4000th  or  even  only  a  7000th  of  sulphuric  acid, 
fifty  grains  of  lead  kept  in  it  for  thirty-two  days  gained  a  sevenths 
or  twelfth  of  a  grain  in  weight,  and  were  covered  with  beautifbl 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  lead.  A  minute  trace  of  lead  could  be  de^ 
tected  in  the  water.  Muriatic  acid  is  somewhat  more  active  n9 
a  solvent.  Distilled  water  containing  a  dOOOth  of  that  acid  a^ 
quired  in  thirty-two  days  a  sweetish  taste,  and  yielded  by  evs^ 
poration  a  considerable  quantity  of  muriate  of  lead,  while  the 
lead  rods  lost  weight,  and  were  covered  with  acicular  crystals 
of  the  same  salt. 

It  is  much  more  important^  however,  to  consider  the  effects 
of  the  vegetable  acids  on  lead  and  its  oxide,  because  their  soli 
vent  power  is  a  fruitftil  source  of  the  accidental  as  well  as  in-i 
tentional  adulteration  of  many  articles  of  food  and  drink. 

Acetic  acid  in  the  form  of  common  vinegar,  even  when  much 
diluted,  attacks  and  dissolves  metallic  lead,  if,  by  exposing  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  to  the  air,  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  be 
maintained  to  produce  oxidation.  The  Citric  acid  will  aU 
tack  it  under  the  same  circumstances,  but  acts  more  slowly* 

*  Geschichte  der  MinenliMben  GHVe,  \96. 
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In  a  solution  of  five  grains  of  citric  acid  in  twenty-four  parts  or 
two  drachms  of  water,  three  lead  rods  lost  two  grains  in  weight 
in  nine  weeks.  The  greater  part  of  the  citrate  of  lead  separat- 
ed slowly  in  white  powdery  crystals ;  but  a  small  portion  was 
dissolved  by  the  excess  of  acid,  and  imparted  to  the  fluid  a  very 
pleasant  sweetness.  Tartaric  acid  acts  much  less  energetical- 
ly. In  a  comparative  experiment  with  the  last,  the  lead  gain- 
ed nearly  half  a  grain  in  weight  by  acquiring  a  crystalline  coat 
of  tartrate  of  lead.  But  I  could  not  detect  any  lead  in  solu- 
tion ;  and  there  was  no  loose  powder.  The  tartrate  of  lead 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  an  excess  of  its  acid,  so  that  a  sweet 
taste  cannot  be  so  communicated  to  a  fluid  acidulated  with  tar- 
taric acid. 

The  acids  act  with  greater  rapidity  on  the  protoxide  of  lead 
than  on  the  metal ;  and  the  presence  of  air  is  of  course  not  re- 
quired to  enable  them  to  effect  its  solution. 

The  solvent  power  of  the  acids  is  liable  to  be  counteracted 
by  various  substances ;  but  the  operation  of  these  substances  has 
not  been  well  ascertained.  It  appears,  however,  that  substances 
containing  gallic  acid  or  tannin  throw  down  the  lead;  and  on  this 
account  various  adulterations  which  would  otherwise  take  place 
are  either  prevented  or  corrected.  It  is  also  a  striking  fact, 
which  has  been  ascertained  by  Protista  that  the  vegetable  acids 
do  not  attack  lead  when  it  is  alloyed  with  tin.  For  as  the  latter 
metal  has  a  stronger  attraction  than  the  former  for  the  acids, 
no  lead  can  be  oxidated  before  the  tin  undergoes  that  change  *, 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  action  of  the  vegetable  acids, 
it  follows  that  the  preparation  or  preservation  of  articles  of  food 
and  drink  in  leaden  vessels  is  fraught  with  danger.  For,  if 
they  contain  a  vegetable  acid,  more  particularly  the  acetic,  as 
many  of  them  do,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ves- 
sel  for  a  moderate  length  of  time,  they  will  be  apt  to  be  impreg- 
nated with  the  metal.  In  this  way  lead  has  been  often  insi- 
diously introduced  into  the  food  of  man. 

Thus  milk  has  been  poisoned  by  being  kept  in  leaden  troughs. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  related  by  Dr  Darwin.  A 
farmer'^s  daughter  used  to  wipe  the  cream  from  the  edge  of  the 
milk  which  was  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  and,  being  fond  of  cream, 

*  Ann.  de  Chim.  IviL  82. 
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b«d  a  habit  of  licking  it  from  her  finger.  She  was  seized  in 
consequence  witli  the  symptoms  of  lead  colic,  afterwards  with 
paralytic  weakness  of  the  hands,  and  she  died  of  general  ex- 
haustion *.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  lead  is  acted 
on  have  not  been  carefully  examined.  It  appears  to  be  some- 
times used  with  safety.  If  the  milk  should  become  sour,  it  will 
in  all  probability  be  impregnated  with  the  lead. 

Rum  has  been  also  supposed  to  be  sometimes  adulterated 
with  lead  by  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  metaL 
The  dry  belly-ach  of  the  West  Indies,  which  appears  to  be 
the  same  disease  as  the  lead  colic,  has  been  ascribed  by  some 
practitioners  to  an  adulteration  of  the  kind.  But  on  this  sub- 
ject precise  information  is  still  wanted.  Dr  J.  Hunter  haa 
stated,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Lon- 
don Coll^^e  of  Physicians,  that  an  epidemic  colic,  which  attack- 
ed three  of  our  r^ments  in  Jamaica  during  the  years  1781 
and  1782,  and  which  seised  almost  every  man  of  them,  waa 
traced  by  him  to  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  rum ;  and  be 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  spirit  might  dissolve  the  lead  in 
passing  through  the  leaden  worms  of  the  distilling  apparatus  "I*. 
He  adds  in  another  work,  that,  according  to  information  com- 
municated by  Dr  Franklin,  the  legislature  of  Massachussets 
passed  an  act  in  1723,  prohibiting  the  use  of  leaden  stilL-heads 
and  worms  in  the  distillation  of  spirituous  liqueurs  {.  It  is 
certain  that  rum  has  been  often  impregnated  with  lead ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Dr  Hunter  has  successfully  account* 
ed  for  the  mode  in  which  the  adulteration  is  effected. 

Wine  has  been  accidentally  impregnated  in  like  manner,  in 
consequence  of  the  bottles  having  been  rinsed  with  shot,  and 
some  of  the  shot  left  behind.  An  interesting  example  of  this 
has  been  related  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  Severe  ab- 
dominal symptoms  were  caused  by  a  bottle  of  wine ;  and  the 
cause  was  discovered  to  be  the  action  of  the  wine  on  some  shot 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  shot  had  been  so  completely 
dissolved,  that  it  crumbled  when  squeezed  between  the  fingers  §. 
The  symptoms  in  this  instance  must  have  been  owing  to  the 

*  Zoonomia,  iL  130. 

-f  Trans,  of  London  College  of  Physicians,  iii.  227. 
X  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  p.  269. 
§  Philosophical  Magazine,  liv.  229. 
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arsenic  oontained  in  the  shot)  because  the  quantity  of  lead  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  excite  violent  symptoms.  At  one  time 
home-made  British  wines  must  have  been  frequently  adulterat- 
ed with  lead,  from  the  makers  being  ignorant  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  adulteration.  Sir  G*>  Baker  quotes  the  following 
receipt  in  a  popular  cookery  book  of  his  time :  *^  To  Hinder 
wine  from  turning. — Put  a  pound  of  melted  lead  in  fair  water 
into  your  cask^  pretty  warm,  and  stop  it  close  **'" 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  adulteration  of  the  kind  now 
under  review  is  that  of  cyder.  At  one  time  a  disease  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  the  lead  colic  used  to  prevail  in  some 
of  the  south-west  counties  of  England  at  the  cyder-season ; 
«id  it  was  generally  ascribed,  in  consequence  apparently  of  the 
c^nion  of  Huxham,  to  the  working  people  indulging  too  fireely 
in  their  favourite  beverage  during  the  season  of  plenty.  The 
slitgect^  however,  was  carefully  investigated  in  1767  by  Sir 
timrgt  Bakery  who  succeeded  in  proving,  that  the  disease 
arose  from  the  cyder  being  impregnated  with  lead,  sometimes 
designedly  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  its  acescency  when 
8]^ed,  but  chiefly  by  accident,  in  consequence  of  the  metal 
being  used  for  various  purposes  in  the  construction  of  the  Cyder- 
house  apparatus.  The  substance  of  his  researches,  which  arc 
fiiUy  detailed  in  the  work  quoted  below,  is, — that  a  disease  in 
all  respects  the  same  with  the  lead  colic  was  in  his  time  so  pre- 
valent in  Devonshire  as  to  have  supplied  289  cases  to  the 
Exeter  Hospital  in  five  years,  and  80  to  the  Bath  Infirmary  in 
a  single  season,  (1766)  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  little,  if 
at  all,  known  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Gloucester,  Worces- 
ter and  Hereford,  although  cyder  is  there  an  equally  common 
drink  among  all  ranks : — that  in  the  latter  counties  lead  was 
seldom  or  never  used  in  constructing  the  apparatus  of  the  cyder- 
houses,  while  in  Devonshire  it  was  used  sometimes  for  lining 
the  presses,  but  more  commonly  for  fastening  the  iron  cramps, 
and  filling  up  the  stone  joinings  of  the  grinding  troughs,  and  for 
conveying  the  liquor  from  vessel  to  vessel : — that  lead  does  not 
exist  in  the  cyder  of  Herefordshire,  but  may  be  detected  both 
in  the  ripe  cyder,  and  more  especially  in  the  must,  of  Devon- 
shire :— that  from  eighteen  bottles  of  cyder,  a  year  in  bottle,  4  J 

*  TniDt.  of  London  College  of  Phyncians,  u  216. 
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grains  of  metallic  lead  were  procured  *.  The  accuracy  of  th^m 
facts,  and  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  which  Sir  George 
Baker  drew  from  them  have  been  universally  admitted ;  and 
lead  is  now,  I  believe,  completely  excluded  from  the  cyder  mp^ 
paratus. 

If  lead  is  previously  oxidated,  the  presence  of  vegetable 
acids  in  articles  kept  in  contact  with  it  is  still  more  likely  !• 
give  rise  to  a  poisonous  impregnation,  than  in  the  case  of  lead 
itself. 

Of  accidental  adulterations  of  this  kind  the  most  important 
is  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  vegetable  acids  on  tlie 
glazing  of  earthenware.  This  glazing  is  well  known  to  contam 
generally  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  in  conse- 
quence is  more  or  lessr  easily  dissolved  by  the  vegetable  adds. 
A  good  example  has  been  noticed  by  Dr  Beck  f.  A  family 
in  Massachussets,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  were  all  seised 
with  spasmodic  colic,  obstinate  costiveness,  and  vomiting;  and 
the  disease  was  satisfactorily  traced  to  a  store  of  stewed  apples, 
which  had  been  kept  some  months  in  an  earthenware  vessel  glaaed 
with  lead,  and  which  had  corroded  the  glazing.  Another  very  in« 
teresting  example  has  been  lately  described  in  Henke's  Annals 
by  Dr  Hohnhaum  of  Hildburghausen.  A  family  of  five  persona 
were  all  violently  affected  for  a  long  time  with  spasmodic  colio, 
and  some  with  partial  palsy.  Afler  examining  many  articles 
of  food,  Dr  Hohnhaum  at  last  found  that  the  vinegar  for  dres- 
sing their  sallads  was  kept  in  a  large  earthenware  vessel  capable 
of  holding  eight  or  ten  quarts,  and  glazed  with  lead  ;  that  an 
ounce  of  vinegar  remaining  in  the  vessel  contained  no  less  than 
nine  grains  of  lead ;  and  that  the  whole  glazing  of  the  vessel 
was  completely  dissolved  j.  Accidents  like  this  appear  from 
the  statements  of  the  same  author  to  have  been  common  vk 
Germany  not  long  ago.  Luzuriaga  attributes  the  great  pr^ 
valence  of  colic  in  Madrid  and  the  neighbourhood  to  the  gene- 
ral use  in  the  kitchen  of  earthenware  glazed  with  lead  §.     Jo* 

*  On  the  Cause  of  the  Endemial  Colic  of  DeTonthire.     TranuctioDt  of  the  Lon- 
don Coil,  of  Phys.  i.  ii.  and  HL 

•)■  Elements  of  Medical  Juriipnidence,  ii.  319. 

X  Zeitschrift  fOr  die  StaatBarincikunde,  1827.  xiiL  151. 

§  Mirai  dc  la  Colique  M^tallique. 
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eob  imputes  it  to  the  same  cause  *.  But  others  have  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  this  explanation. 

The  effect  of  acids  on  lead  glazing  appears  to  be  uncertain. 
Sometimes  they  hardly  act  on  it  at  all  f .  The  difference  pro- 
bably  depends  on  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  glaze. 
Gmelin  says,  that  if  there  is  only  a  moderate  proportion  of 
oxide  of  lead  in  it,  acids  and  fat  do  not  corrode  it ;  but  that 
potters  often  use  too  much  of  the  oxide,  obviously  to  render 
the  glaze  more  fusible ;  and  that  then  it  is  easily  corroded  |. 
Westrumb  states,  that,  if  the  lead  glaze  is  thoroughly  vitrified 
and  not  cracked,  the  strongest  acids  do  not  attack  it  §.  Far- 
ther experiments  are  still  required  to  elucidate  this  subject. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  accident  only  that  the  food  and  drink 
of  man  is  subject  to  be  poisoned  with  lead.  Many  articles  are 
adulterated  with  it  designedly  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  These 
adulterations  it  is  necessary  for  the  medical  jurist  to  study. 

No  kind  of  adulteration  with  lead  is  more  common  than  that 
of  wine,  which,  when  it  becomes  acescent,  or  is  originally  too 
acid  and  harsh,  may  be  materially  improved  in  taste  by  the  ad* 
dition  of  litharge. 

The  practice  of  correcting  unsound  wines  in  this  way  seems 
to  have  been  well  known  at  an  early  period.  Betwixt  the  years 
1498  and  1577,  various  decrees  were  made  against  it  by  the 
German  Emperors,  and  in  some  provinces  the  crime  was  even 
punished  capitally  ||.  For  some  time  afterwards  the  dangerous 
effects  of  the  practice  appear  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  Ger- 
many. But  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
attention  of  physicians  and  legislators  in  that  country  was  point- 
edly directed  to  the  subject  by  various  writers  in  the  Acta  Ger* 
manica^\.  The  same  practice  has  been  long  prevalent  in 
France.  The  famous  endemic  colic  of  Poitou,  which  appeared 
in  1672,  and  raged  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  has  been  with 

•  Diss.  Inaug.  sur  la  Colique  de  Madrid.  Analyzed  in  ConntarVs  Journal  de 
M^decine,  xxxiv.  208. 

•f*  Hohnbaum,  &c.  p.  157. 

J  Gcscliichte  der  Mintraliechcn  Gifte,  194. 

§  Note  in  an  Kssay  by  his  Son, — Ueher  Vergiftung  diirvh  Kasr,  Horn's  Ar- 
chiv,  1828,i.  K,\. 

II  Gmelin^s  Geschichte  der  Mineralischen  Gifte,  21 G. 

%  Cockclius,  Acta,  &c.  Dec.  i.  An.  iv.  Obs.  30.  Brunncrua^  Ihidnn^  Obi».  9*2. 
Vicarius^  Jlidrmy  Obs.  100.     RiuVwa^  Ibidem^  Dec.  i.  An.  v.  Obf.  251. 
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justice  ascribed  in  modem  times  to  the  adulteration  of  wine  with 
lead,  and  has  given  to  the  lead  colic  its  scientific  name,  colica 
Pictonum.      More  recently,  the  practice  became  exceedingly 
prevalent  in  Paris.     About  the  year  1750,  the  farmers-general 
found  that  for  some  years  before  that,  30,000  hogsheads  of 
sour  wine  were  annually  brought  into  Paris  for  the  alleged  par- 
pose  of  making  vinegar,  while  the  previous  yearly  imports  did 
not  exceed  1200.    An  inquiry  was  accordingly  set  on  foot,  which 
led  to  the  discovery,  that  the  vinegar  merchants  corrected  the 
sour  wines  with  litharge,  and  thus  made  them  marketable  ^. 
Notwithstanding  the  active  system  of  medical  police  in  the 
French  capital,  I  believe  the  crime  is  not  yet  eradicated.     In- 
deed  the  small  tart  wines  used  so  abundantly  there  by  all  ranks, 
hold  out  great  encouragement  and  facilities  to  its  perpetration. 
The  process  employed  for  correcting  the  acescency  of  wine 
is  not  precisely  known.     Some  wines  are  easily  corrected ;  Mi^ 
rat  found  that  a  bottle  of  harsh  wine,  which  had  a  sharp,  bit- 
terish, rather  acrid  taste,  took  up  in  forty-eight  hours  twelve 
grains  of  litharge,  and  became  palatable  "f*.     With  other  wines 
this  simple  method  will  not  answer,  because  the  colour  is  de- 
stroyed, and  a  taste  is  substituted  which  has  no  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  genuine  wine.     Thus  OrJUa  remarked,  that  if  Bur^ 
gundy  was  neutralized  with  litharge,  it  acquired  a  saccharine 
taste,  and  became  pale-red,  because  the  insoluble  salts  of  lead 
which  were  formed,  combined  with  and  removed  the  colouring 
matter^.     On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  adulteration 
of  wine  with  lead  can  only  be  practised  with  success  on  the 
common  tart  kinds,  such  as  those  used  by  the  lower  orders  on 
the  continent. 

Some  excellent  observations  have  been  published  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Fourcray.  In  order  to  render  what  he  has  said  intel- 
ligible, it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  in  the  course  of  the  fer- 
mentation of  wine,  the  supertartrate  of  potass,  which  accelerates 
the  conversion  of  the  sugar  of  the  firuit  into  alcohol,  is  itself 
partly  converted  into  malic  acid ;  that  in  sound  wine,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  mixture  of  tartaric  and  malic  acids ;  but  that  if 

I'arijj  and  Fonblanquc*s  Med.  Jurisprudence,  ii.  347. 
t  He  la  Coliquc  Metallique,  212. 
+  Toxicologic  Geoeralf,  i.  616. 
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the  malic  acid  originally  existed  in  the  fruit  in  too  great  abuii« 
dance,  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  is  imperfect,  and  the  wine 
18  consequently  both  too  acid  and  too  weak ;  and  lastly,  that  all 
wines,  if  neglected,  are  apt  to  ferment  too  much,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  pass  the  vinous  stage  of  fermentation,  and  be* 
come  impregnated  with  acetic  acid  *• 

Now  Fourcroy  found  that  the  oxide  and  other  preparations 
of  lead  correct  accscency  and  harshness  iu  wines,  not  so  much 
by  throwing  down  the  acids,  as  by  combining  with  them  in  so- 
lution, and  imparting  to  the  liquor  the  peculiar  sweetness  of 
lead.  Hence  tart  wines,  which  owe  their  acidity  to  too  great  a 
proportion  of  tartaric  acid  or  supertartrate  of  potass,  cannot  be 
improved  by  adulteration  with  oxide  of  lead.  For  the  super- 
tartrate of  potass  cannot  act  at  all  as  a  solvent  on  the  oxides  or 
earbonate  of  lead,  and  even  pure  tartaric  acid  takes  up  so  little, 
that  wine  containing  it  could  not  acquire  the  sweet  taste  which 
is  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  adulteration.  This  state- 
ment I  have  confirmed.  But  the  case  is  very  different  when  the 
wine  contains  acetic  acid,  the  presence  of  which  is  the  general 
cause  of  spoiling  or  acidity.  For  Fourcroy  remarked,  that 
acetic  acid  dissolves  not  only  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lead,  but 
likewise  the  tartrate,  notwithstanding  its  great  insolubility  in 
water  or  in  its  own  acid.  Hence  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid  in 
a  wine  spoiled  by  the  co-existence  of  the  acetic  will  not  prevent 
the  liquor  from  taking  up  oxide  of  lead  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  sensibly  improved  in  taste  and  flavour.  Nay,  an  obvious 
mode  of  correcting  excessive  acidity,  produced  by  too  much  tar- 
taric acid,  is  to  add  acetic  acid,  and  then  to  treat  the  mixture 
with  oxide  of  lead.  Fourcroy  farther  thinks,  that  the  malic 
acid  possesses  the  same  solvent  power  as  the  acetic  over  the 
tartrate  of  lead,  and  that  its  presence  may  therefore  be  the  rea- 
son why  some  acid  wines,  which  do  not  contain  the  acetic  acid, 
become  nevertheless  impregnated  with  the  poison.  The  solvent 
power  of  acetic  acid  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  other  vege- 
table principles  in  the  wine  f*  I  may  add,  that  1  have  found 
the  citric  acid  to  possess  the  same  property  as  the  acetio  and 

*  Dr  Macculloch  on  th«  Art  of  Wine  making,  in  Edin.  Horticultural  Mem.  ii. 
134. 
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malic  acids.  It  dissolves  so  much  of  the  tartrate  of  lead  as  to 
acquire  a  very  pleasant  sweetness,  quite  unmixed  with  metallie 
astringency. 

The  practice  of  adulterating  wine  with  lead  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  ever  pursued  to  any  material  extent  in  Britain. 
Home-made  wines  have  been  adulterated  in  this  way,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  receipt  formerly  quoted  for  preventing 
acescency.  But  I  have  never  heard  that  any  such  adulteration 
has  been  suspected  in  the  foreign  wines  usually  drunk  in  thia 
country.  Considering,  indeed,  the  nature  of  these  wines,  and 
the  class  of  people  who  alone  make  use  of  them,  it  is  not  likely 
that  adulteration  with  lead  could  be  practised  with  any  success. 
If  the  foreign  wines  used  in  Britain  should  become  acescent, 
lead  could  hardly  restore  their  taste  so  thoroughly  as  to  impose 
on  the  consumer. 

Sometimes  spirituous  liquors  and  preserves  have  been  adulter- 
ated with  lead,  in  consequence  of  sugar  of  lead  having  been 
used  to  clarify  them,  or  to  render  them  colourless.  CafUt  d$ 
Gassicourt  says  it  is  a  common  practice  in  France  to  clarify 
honey  and  sugar  of  grapes,  and  to  make  brandy  pale  in  this 
way ;  and  M.  Boudet  has  detected  lead  in  many  samples  of 
these  articles  as  they  are  sold  in  Paris  *.  Hollands  have  like- 
wise been  poisoned  in  the  same  manner.  Dr  Shearman  mciK 
tions  his  having  detected  an  extensive  adulteration  of  smuggled 
Geneva  by  an  excise  officer,  which  had  been  sold  and  dispersed 
over  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  and  which  committed  great 
ravages  among  the  inhabitants  "f*. 

The  adulterations  hitherto  noticed  take  place  through  meant 
of  the  chemical  action  of  the  adulterated  substances  on  lead  or 
its  oxide.  Some  other  substances  are  occasionally  contaminated 
with  the  metal  by  its  compounds  being  merely  mechanically 
mixed  with  them.  There  is  of  course  no  end  to  the  number 
and  variety  of  adulterations  of  this  kind.  But  the  following 
will  serve  as  examples.  Gauhiua  once  detected  an  adulterati<« 
of  butter  with  white  lead  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  scarce  in 
Flanders,  owing  to  a  dreadful  mortality  among  the  cattle  %' 

*  Journal  General  de  Medecine,  xliv.  321. 

•f-  Rdin.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  viu.  213. 

X  Debaen,  Ratio  medendi,  P.  x.  c  yiii.  §  1* 
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An  instance  of  poisoning  with  lead,  in  consequence  of  cheese 
having  been  mixed  with  red  lead  is  mentioned  in  the  Repertory 
of  Arts  *.  This  variety  deserves  to  be  remembered.  Red 
lead  was  at  one  time  a  good  deal  used  to  communicate  to  cheese 
the  pecuUar  reddish-yellow  colour,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  fineness  of  quality.  In  the  Transactions  of 
the  medical  Society  of  London,  a  singular  instance  has  been 
rdated  by  Mr  Deering,  of  the  lead  colic  attacking  a  whole  fa- 
mily, and  proving  fatal  to  two  of  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
inaidious  introduction  of  white  lead  into  the  body.  Although 
the  nature  of  the  symptoms  in  the  several  cases  left  no  doubt 
that  lead  was  the  cause  of  them,  it  was  long  before  the  source 
of  it  was  discovered.  Every  vessel  and  article  used  in  the 
kitchen  was  in  vain  examined ;  when  at  length  it  was  disco- 
vered that  the  sugar  used  by  the  family  had  been  taken  from 
a  barrel  which  had  formerly  contained  white  lead,  and  that,  as 
the  sugar  from  the  centre  of  the  barrel  had  been  dug  out,  and 
given  away  to  various  friends,  the  outer  part  of  it  next  the 
white  lead  was  chiefly  used  by  the  family  themselves  -f-. 

Process  for  detecting  Lead  in  mixed  Fluids, 

A  solution,  if  necessary,  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  made  in 
water.  Professor  Orfila  in  the  early  editions  of  his  Toxico- 
logy advises  that  the  soluble  and  insoluble  parts  be  separated 
by  filtration, — that  the  fluid  be  subjected  to  a  stream  of  sul- 
phuretted-hydrogen, and  the  sulphuret  reduced  with  black  flux, 
-—and  that,  if  no  lead  be  procured  by  that  process,  the  insolu- 
ble matter  left  on  the  filter  be  incinerated,  and  reduced.  In 
the  last  edition  of  his  work  the  plan  recommended  consists  in 
simply  evaporating  the  whole  fluid  to  dryness  and  incinerating 
it  in  a  crucible ;  when  a  button  of  metallic  lead  is  procured. 

The  process  which  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  convenient  is 
a  modification  of  the  former  one.  In  the  first  place,  a  little 
nitric  acid  should  be  added  to  the  suspected  matter  before  fil- 
tration ;  for  nitric  acid  I  find  redissolves  any  insoluble  compound 
formed  by  the  salts  of  lead  with  albumen  and  other  animal 
principles,  as  well  as  some  of  those  formed  with  vegetable  prin- 

*  Repertory  of  Ait«,  First  Series,  viii.  262. 

•f*  Trans,  of  London   Medical  Society,  i.,  ox  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  viii. 
^11. 
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ciples ;  and  consequently  renders  it  more  probable,  that  the  poU 
son  will  be  detected  in  the  first  part  of  the  analysis,  if  present 
at  all  *.  This  being  done,  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas  is  to  be 
transmitted  through  the  fluid  part  of  the  mixture ;  and  if  a 
dark-coloured  precipitate  is  formed,  the  whole  is  to  be  boiled 
and  filtered  to  collect  the  precipitate. 

In  order  to  ascertain  that  the  precipitate  positively  contains 
lead,  I  should  advise  a  different  process  from  that  recom- 
mended by  Orfila,  which  I  have  found  to  give,  on  a  small  scale^ 
metallic  particles  of  too  small  a  sixe  and  indistinct  an  appear- 
ance.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  use  the  blowpipe  may 
put  the  sulphuret  into  a  little  hole  in  a  bit  of  charco^d,  and  r^ 
duce  it  by  the  fine  point  of  a  blowpipe-flame,  when  a  single 
globule  is  procured,  which  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  lustre 
and  softness.  A  much  better  pocess,  for  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  use  the  blowpipe,  and  perhaps  a  better  test  of  the 
existence  of  lead  in  all  circumstances,  is  to  heat  the  sulphuret 
to  redness  in  a  tube,  and  to  treat  it  with  strong  nitric  acid,  with- 
out heat  or  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  only.  The  lead  is 
thus  dissolved  without  the  sulphur  being  acted  on.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  to  be  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness,  and  gently  heated  to  expel  the  excess  of  nitric  acid.  If 
the  residue  be  dissolved  in  water,  it  will  present  the  usual  cha- 
racters of  a  lead  solution  when  subjected  to  the  proper  liquid 
tests.  Of  these  the  hydriodate  of  potass  is  to  be  preferred  when 
the  quantity  is  too  small  for  trying  more  of  them.  But  for 
this  purpose  great  care  must  be  taken  to  expel  all  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  because  an  excess  will  strike  a  yellow  colour  with 
the  test  though  lead  be  not  present. 

If  the  preceding  process  should  not  detect  lead  in  the  filtered 
part  of  the  mixed  fluid,  then  the  insoluble  matter  left  on  the 
filter  b  to  be  incinerated  as  Orfila  suggests.  This  branch,  how- 
ever, will  be  very  rarely  required,  if  lead  be  present,  because 
the  precaution  of  adding  nitric  acid  previous  to  filtration,  dis- 
solves the  lead  from  most  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble 
in  water.     The  process  of  incineration  in  medico-legal  analysia 

*  The  precipitate  formed  by  acetate  of  lead  with  albumen  is  difsolved  by  nitric 
acid.  From  that  formed  with  milk  the  add  remoTea  the  oxide  of  lead  entiiely,  lea?- 
ing  the  caiein. 
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generally  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  us  it  is  not  easily  ma- 
naged  by  unpractised  persons. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Action  of  Lead  and  the  Symptoms  it 

excites  in  Man. 

The  effects  of  the  preparations  of  lead  on  the  body  are  very 
striking.  They  differ  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
enters  the  system.  Large  doses  of  its  soluble  salts  cause  symp. 
toms  of  irritant  poisoning.  The  gradual  introduction  of  any  of 
its  oxidated  preparations  in  minute  quantities  brings  on  a  peculiar 
and  now  well  known  variety  of  colic,  which  is  often  followed 
by  partial  palsy,  and  in  violent  cases  by  apoplexy. 

The  physiological  effects  and  mode  of  action  of  the  soluble 
salts  in  irritating  doses  have  been  examined  experimentally  by 
Professor  Orfilay  M.  Gaspard^  Dr  Schioepfer^  and  Dr  Camp- 
bell Their  experiments  agree  in  showing  that  these  poisons 
have  a  direct  irritating  action,  and  a  remote,  operation  of  an  un- 
known kind ;  but  the  results  obtained  by  different  experimen- 
talists differ  as  to  some  of  the  deuils.  The  acetate  may  be  ta- 
ken  as  a  type  of  the  whole  genus. 

Orfila  found  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  bring  dogs  under 
the  action  of  the  acetate  if  it  was  swallowed  in  solution,  because 
they  speedily  discharged  it  all  by  vomiting.     But  if  the  salt 
wai  given  in  powder  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce,  or  if  the  so- 
lution was  retained  in  the  stomach  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet, 
the  symptoms  produced  were  those  of  violent  irritation  in  the 
first  instance,  succeeded  by  extreme  weakness  and  death,  some- 
dmes  in  nine  hours,  more  generally  not  till  the  second  day  or 
later.     The  appearances  in  the  body  were  unnatural  whiteness 
of  the  villous  coat  when  death  was  rapid,  and  vascular  redness 
when  death  was  slower.      The  whiteness  in  the  former  case 
Orfila  ascribes  to  chemical  action.     But  as  neither  this  appear* 
nor  the  redness  in  the  latter  case  was  considerable,  while 
mt  the  same  time  the  symptoms  were  not  those  of  continuous  ir* 
fiUtion,  he  was  led  to  doubt  whether  the  poison  causes  death  in 
^Msequence  of  its  irriunt  properties.     And  the  phenomena  ob- 
!^ved  by  him  when  acetate  of  lead  was  injected  into  the  jugular 
yein  prove  that  death  is  owing  to  certain  remote  effects.     In- 
tioduced  through  this  channel  thirteen  grains  killed  a  dog  al- 
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most  immediately,  death  being  preceded  by  no  other  symptom 
except  convulsive  respiration ;  five  grains  killed  another  in  five 
days,  and  the  leading  symptoms  were  weariness,  languor,  stag- 
gering and  slight  convulsions,  none  of  which  appeared  till  the 
third  day ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  neither  animal  could  he 
find  any  morbid  appearance  on  dissection.  * 

The  experiments  of  Gaspard  coincide  with  those  of  Orfila 
in  assigning  to  the  acetate  of  lead  considerable  activity  when 
it  is  directly  introduced  into  the  blood, — the  quantity  of  two  or 
four  grains  generally  causing  death  in  three  or  five  days  -f*. 
The  experiments  of  Campbell  farther  show  that  death  may  be 
induced  by  applying  it  to  a  wound,  and  that  the  symptoms  ai^ 
tecedent  to  death  resemble  those  remarked  by  Orfila  when  it  is 
injected  into  a  vein  |.  But  the  two  last  experimentalists  dif- 
fer from  Orfila  in  assigning  to  sugar  of  lead  a  property  like  thtt 
possessed  by  arsenic,  of  acting  on  the  alimentary  canal  even 
when  applied  to  a  wound,  or  directly  introduced  into  the  blood. 
For  Campbell  found  the  stomach  corrugated  and  red,  and  the 
small  intestines  also  vascular ;  while  Gaspard  not  only  observed 
analogous  appearances  afler  death,  but  even  also  witnessed  all 
the  symptoms  of  violent  dysentery  during  life.  In  farther 
proof  of  the  local  irritating  power  of  this  poison,  it  may  be  ad^ 
ded,  that  when  sugar  of  lead  was  injected  into  the  rectum  Camp- 
bell found  it  to  cause  purging,  tenesmus,  itching  of  the  anuBy 
and  great  debility. 

The  only  inquiries  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  which  assign  to 
lead  in  continued  small  doses  the  power  of  producing  in  ani- 
mals the  peculiar  colic  and  palsy  so  regularly  produced  by  it 
in  man  are  those  of  Schloepfer^  related  in  his  thesis  on  the  e£* 
fects  of  poisons  when  injected  into  the  windpipe.  He  found 
that  the  acetate,  introduced  through  this  channel  in  successive 
doses  of  ten  grains,  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  of  colica  pic^ 
tonum^  preceded  by  oppressed  breathing,  and  ending  fatally 
with  palsy  and  convulsions  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  §. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  preparations  of  lead  are  poisonous 
except  the  metal,  and  perhaps  also  the  sulphuret     The  expe* 

*  Toxiculogie  Generate,  i.  630. 

-f  Journal  de  Physiologic,  i.  284. 

^   Diss.  Inaug.  p.  27  • 

§  Dc  Eifectibu)  liqutiloruQi  in  vtas  aerifcrM  &c*  p.  43. 
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rimentalists  at  the  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons  found  that  near- 
ly  four  ounces  of  the  metal  might  be  given  to  a  dog  without 
even  vomiting  being  excited ;  and  Orfila  remarked  that  an  oimce 
of  carefully  prepared  sulphuret  had  as  little  effect  *.  Orfila  like- 
wise gave  dogs  large  doses  of  the  red  oxide  and  carbonate  with- 
out observing  any  signs  of  irritation  in  the  stomach.  But  the 
experimentalists  of  Lyons  found  litharge  to  be  an  irritant  in 
large  doses;  four  drachms  made  a  dog  vomit,  and  a  larger 
quantity  proved  fatal  f.  Every  preparation  of  lead  will  ex- 
cite colic  and  palsy  when  long  and  frequently  introduced  into 
the  body.  The  metal,  if  it  was  not  liable  to  tarnish,  would  in- 
deed  be  an  exception.  But  as  it  is  constantly  covered  with 
more  or  less  carbonate  of  lead,  it  acts  as  well  as  the  rest ; — 
which  is  proved  by  tradesmen  being  liable  to  sufier,  although 
they  have  merely  to  handle  the  metal. 

The  Symptoms  observed  in  Man  from  the  preparations  of 
lead  are  of  three  kinds.  One  class  of  symptoms  indicate  in- 
flammation  of  the  alimentary  canal :  another  spasm  of  its  mus- 
cles: and  a  third  injury  of  the  nervous  system,  sometimes 
apoplexy,  more  commonly  palsy,  and  that  almost  always  par- 
tial and  incomplete.  Each  of  these  classes  of  symptoms  may 
exist  independently  of  the  other  two ;  but  the  two  last  are  more 
commonly  combined. 

The  irritant  efiects  of  large  doses  of  the  soluble  salts  of  lead 
come  first  under  consideration.  Of  these  the  acetate  or  sugar  of 
lead  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

Here  it  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  observed  that,  according 
to  the  experiments  mentioned  above,  the  acetate  of  lead,  though 
certainly  an  irritant  poison,  is  not  very  energetic,  being  much 
less  so  than  the  vulgar  generally  believe, — and  far  inferior  to 
most  of  the  metallic  poisons  hitherto  treated  of.  This  farther 
appears  from  the  experience  of  physicians  as  to  its  effects  in 
medicinal  doses.  The  acetate  has  been  often  given  in  pretty 
large  doses  in  medical  practice ;  and  although  it  has  sometimes 
excited  colic  when  continued  too  long,  ordinary  irritation  of  the 
stomach  seems  to  have  been  rarely  observed.     Mr  Daniell  in 

*  Arch.  Gen.  ilc  M6dcciDc,  xix.  328. 
■f*  CorvitarVi  Journal  de  M^edne. 
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it  WW  gma  to  Ae  awnyit  of  a  dndm  dailj  fiv  tea  da3re  be^ 
fine  it  csmd  jbt  ■Hfiiil  sjvpcoa  '^. 

Tct  frcu  mt  mat  wmatdrng  to  prove  tlua  acciasc  of  Ic«d  in  mi 
imftofti  imt  viO  pnMlnce  fioloit  and  iauncdijUe  cffiectSL  T  W 
fljmpcoBt  aie  then  either  those  of  smple  irritation,  or  More 
camwrnrnhf  thoK  of  infliMiifion  miited  vith  the  peculiar  spaa* 
modic  eobc  of  lead,  and  fometiiDcs  fi>Uowcd  bj  conTulsions  and 
OGBia,  or  by  local  palsy. 

In  one  of  f tr  George  Bakers  essays  there  is  an  instance  of 
immediate  and  Tiolent  symptoms  having  been  caused  by  a  drachm 
taken  twice  with  a  short  interral  betweai  the  doses.  The  sttb> 
ject  was  a  soldier  who  took  it  in  milk  to  cure  a  diarrbcva.  Firw 
hours  after  the  first  dose  he  was  sriaed  with  pain  in  the  U^wela 
and  a  feeling  of  distension  nmnd  the  navel.  After  the  second 
these  symptoms  became  much  more  acute ;  and  he  was  soon  a£> 
ter  seised  with  bilious  vomitii^,  loss  of  speech,  delirium,  and 
profuse  sweatii^,  while  the  pulse  fell  down  to  40.  He  recoveiw 
ed,  however,  with  the  aid  of  diluents  and  cathartics  ^. 

A  case  which  proved  rapidly  &tal  has  been  related  in  a  French 
Journal.  A  drummer  in  a  French  regiment,  who  was  much 
given  to  drinking,  stole  some  Groulard'^s  extract,  and  drank  it  for 
wine.  Neither  the  first  symptoms  nor  the  dose  could  be  asceiw 
tained.  On  the  second  day  he  was  affected  with  loss  of  appo» 
tite,  paleness,  costiveness,  and  excessive  debility  ;  on  the  third 
day  he  had  severe  and  excessive  colic,  drawing  in  of  the  bclly» 
lo38  of  voice,  cold  sweats,  locked-jaw,  and  violent  convulsions ; 
and  he  expired  before  the  evening  of  the  same  day.     The  moN 

•  London  Med.  Repos.  N.  S.  vi.  36a 

t  Comment.  1060,  T.  Hi.  p.  .'U?.     Kditio  Dan.  Biirh«ri. 

*  Trans.  Coll.  Pby».  London,  iii.  426. 
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bid  appeannces  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place.     Sugar 
of  lead  vms  detected*in  the  stomach  *. 

In  both  these  instances  the  disorder  excited  partook  very  mnch 
of  the  character  of  the  spasmodic  colic  vhich  is  caused  by  the 
gradual  introduction  of  lead  into  the  body ;  and  in  the  last  the 
whole  course  of  the  man'^s  illness  was  very  like  that  of  the  worst 
or  most  acute  form  of  coiiea  ptdanum.  But  in  another  example 
which  came  under  my  own  notice  the  symptoms  were  more 
nearly  those  of  ordinary  irritation, — ^namely,  romiting,  burning, 
and  pricking  pain  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach,  with  trif- 
ISnug  colic  subsequently ;  but  the  patient  recovered  in  two  or 
three  days.  The  quantity  taken  was  supposed  to  exceed  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce. 

So  much  for  the  operation  of  the  acetate  of  lead  in  large  doses. 
Physicians,  howeyer,  are  much  better  aquainted  with  the  effects 
of  lead  when  introduced  into  the  body  continuously  and  insidi- 
ously in  minute  quantities.  For  all  tradesmen  who  work  much 
irith  its  preparations  are  apt  to  suffer  in  this  way,  and  many  other 
persons  have  been  brought  under  its  action  in  consequence  of 
articles  of  food  and  drink  being  impregnated  with  it.  The  dis- 
ease which  is  thus  induced  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
stages. 

The  first  stage  is  an  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
leading  feature  of  which  is  violent  and  obstinate  colic.  This 
symptom  at  times  begins  abruptly  during  a  state  of  sound  health  ; 
but  much  more  commonly  it  is  ushered  in  by  a  deranged  state 
of  the  stomach,  not  unlike  common  dyspepsia,  seldom  so  severe 
as  to  cause  alarm,  and  almost  always  imputed  at  first  to  a  wrong 
cause.  By  and  bye  the  uneasiness,  which  was  confined  to  the 
stomach,  stretches  throughout  the  whole  abdomen.  At  the 
stme  time  the  stomach  becomes  irritable,  and  the  food  is  re- 
jected by  vomiting.  Cramps  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  then 
succeed,  and  ere  long  they  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  belly,  till  at 
length  the  complete  colic  paroxysm  is  fbrmed.  The  pain  is 
sometimes  pretty  constant ;  sometimes  it  ceases  at  intervals  al- 
toffctlicr ;  but  much  more  commonly  there  are  remissions  rather 
than  intermissions ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  both  the  remissions 

*  Journal  Uniyenel,  xx.  351. 
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and  exacerbations  are  much  longer  than  those  of  common  colic 
The  pain  is  very  generally,  yet  not  invariably,  relieved  by  pres- 
sure ;  even  strong  pressure  very  seldom  causes  any  uneasinest, 
provided  it  be  not  made  on  the  epigastrium  ;  nay,  some  patient! 
have  been  known  to  bear,  with  relief  to  the  paroxysms,  the 
weight  of  two,  or  of  three  people  standing  on  the  belly  *.  The 
belly  is  almost  always  hard,  the  abdominal  muscles  being  con-i 
tractcd:  Sometimes  it  is  rather  full,  more  commonly  the 
reverse,  and  the  navel  is  often  drawn  in  so  as  almost  to  touch 
the  spine.  The  bowels  all  the  while  are  obstinately  costive ! 
Either  there  is  no  discharge  from  them  at  all,  or  scanty^ 
knotty  faeces  are  passed  with  much  straining  and  pain.  In  a 
few  instances  diarrhoea  takes  the  place  of  the  opposite  affection. 
The  urine  is  commonly  diminished,  but  the  saliva  increased  in 
quantity  and  bluish  in  colour.  From  the  beginning,  or  more 
generally  after  a  few  hours  or  days,  the  limbs  arc  racked  with 
cutting  pains.  The  aspect  of  the  countenance  is  dull,  anxious, 
and  gloomy :  In  advanced  cases  the  expession  of  gloomy  anxiety 
exceeds  that  of  almost  all  other  diseases.  It  appears  irom  the 
latest  works  on  this  disease  published  in  France,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  able  treatise  of  M^rat,  that  the  pulse  is  rate^- 
ly  accelerated,  but  on  the  contrary  is  often  retarded  "f-.  This 
does  not  accord  with  the  experience  of  some  earlier  writers  I ; 
and  I  may  add,  that  in  the  few  cases,  which  this  city  has  afford- 
ed me  opportunities  of  witnessing,  fever  has  been  always  present, 
and  that  in  one  patient  the  pulse  was  100,  very  fiill  and  hard. 
It  cannot  be  questioned,  however,  that,  as  M^rat  states,  fevet 
is  not  essential.  The  skin  has  a  dull,  dirty,  cadaverous  appear- 
ranee,  is  often,  though  not  always  hot,  and  in  either  case  is  be- 
dewed with  irregular,  clammy,  cold  perspiration. 

This,  the  first  stage  of  colica  pictonum,  may  end  in  three 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  patient  may  recover  at  once  from 
it  as  from  an  ordinary  colic  ;  and  it  is  consolatory  to  know,  that 
a  first  attack,  taken  under  timely  management,  is  for  the  most 
part  easily  made  to  terminate  in  that  favourable  manner.  In 
such  circumstances  it  rarely  endures  beyond  eight  days.  But 
it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  recur,  if,  for  example,  the  patient  expose 

*  M^rat  de  U  Collique  M^lUiqe,  ol. 

-f  Ibidem,  p.  65. 

$  Tronchin  de  Colica  Pictonum.    GencTft,  1757* 
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himself  to  what  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  cause  merely 
a  common  colic  or  diarrhoea ;  and  if  he  returns  to  a  trade  which 
exposes  him  again  to  the  poison  of  lead,  the  disease  is  sure 
to.  return  sooner  or  later,  and  repeatedly,  unless  he  observes 
the  greatest  precautions.  In  one  or  other  of  these  returns, 
sometimes  even  in  the  first  attack,  the  colic  is  not  succeeded  by 
complete  recovery,  but  gives  place  to  another  more  obstinate 
and  more  alarming  disease.  This  secondary  affection  is  of  two 
sorts.  One,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  fatal  cases,  is  a  species  of 
appoplexy.  The  other,  which  does  not  of  itself  prove  fatal,  is 
partial  palsy. 

In  violent  and  neglected  cases  of  colica  pictonuro,  the  colic 
becomes  attended  in  a  few  days  with  giddiness,  great  debility 
and  torpor ;  as  the  torpor  advances  the  pains  in  the  belly  and 
limbs  abate ;  at  length  the  patient  becomes  convulsed  and  co- 
matose, from  which  state  very  few  recover.  A  very  rare  termi- 
nation allied  to  that  now  described  is  sudden  death  during  the 
colic  stage,  without  any  symptoms  which  would  lead  any  one  to 
suspect  its  approach.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  been  related  by 
M.  Lome*  His  patient,  five  minutes  after  talking  to  the  at- 
tendant of  his  ward,  was  found  at  his  bedside  in  the  agony  of 
death  ;  and  no  cause  for  so  sudden  a  death  could  be  found  on 
dissection  *. 

In  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have  not  been  neglected, 
and  particularly  when  the  attack  is  not  the  first,  the  departure 
of  the  colic  often  leaves  the  patient  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility, 
which  by  and  bye  is  found  to  be  a  true  partial  palsy,  more  or 
less  complete.  This  afiection  is  sometimes  present  before  the 
colic  departs,  but  is  apt  to  escape  notice  till  the  pain  abates.  The 
palsy  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  affects  chiefly  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, and  is  attended  with  excessive  muscular  emaciation.  The 
loss  of  power  and  substance  is  most  remarkable  in  the  muscles 
which  supply  the  thumb  and  fingers  ;  and  in  every  case  which  I 
have  seen  the  extensors  suffered  more  than  the  flexors.  The  para- 
lysis is  hardly  ever  complete,  except  perhaps  in  the  extensors  of 
the  fingers.  When  it  is  considerable,  the  position  of  the  hands 
is  almost  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  hands  are  constantly 
bent,  except  when  the  arms  hang  straight  down  by  the  side;  they 
dangle  loose  when  the  patient  moves ;  he  cannot  extend  them, 

*  Louis^  Redierches  Pathologiquet,  483. 
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and  raises  one  ann  with  the  aid  of  the  other.  When  in  thia 
staCe  he  usually  complains  ako  of  racking  pains  in  die  Umba 
and  arms,  his  digestion  is  feeble,  and  trivial  eansa  t&mw  tha 
colic.  From  this  deplorable  condition  it  is  still  poasiblA  to 
store  him  to  heidth,  chiefly  by  rigorous  attention  to 
But  he  too  often  dies  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  attack  of  oolie 
as  soon  as  he  returns  to  Ms  fatal  trade. 

f  he  lead  palsy,  however,  does  not  always  come  on  in  tUa 
regular  manner.  Sometimes  the  primary  stage  of  coiic  is  want^ 
ing,  so  that  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  and  loss  of  power  an 
the  first  symptoms.  I  have  seen  a  characteristic  example  of 
the  kind  in  a  sailor  who  had  been  employed  for  a  month  ia 
painting  a  vessel.  He  had  great  weakness  and  wasting  of  dw 
arms  and  hands,  particularly  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  ;  but  Om 
cept  a  tendency  to  indigestion,  costiveness,  and  transient  dight 
pain  of  the  belly,  he  had  suffered  no  previous  disorder  of  tka 
intestines. 

Colica  pictonum  is  the  only  disease  which  has  been  distinctly 
traced  to  the  operation  of  lead  insidiously  introduced  into  the 
body.  But  many  other  disorders  have  been  ascribed  to  ils 
agency.  Boerhaave  seems  to  have  imagined  that  consump- 
tion  might  be  so  induced  ;  and  Dr  Lambe  thought  that  to  thia 
cause  may  be  traced  the  increased  prevalence  of  ^^  scrofiilay 
phthisis,  dropsy,  chronic  rheumatism,  stomach  complaints,  hy- 
pochondriasis, and  the  host  of  nervous  complaints  which  infeal 
modern  life  *.^  These  conjectures  are  wholly  destitute  of 
foundation  in  fact. 

In  whatever  form  lead  is  habitually  applied  to  the  body,  it 
is  apt  to  bring  on  the  drain  of  symptoms  mentioned  above  ;«-«> 
the  inhalation  of  its  fumes,  the  habitual  contact  of  any  of  ila 
compounds  with  the  skin,  the  prolonged  use  of  them  internally 
as  medicines,  or  externally  as  unguents  and  lotions,  and  the 
accidental  introduction  of  them  for  a  length  of  time  with  the 
food  will  sooner  or  later  equally  induce  colica  pictonum. 

Instances  have  occurred  of  colic  produced  by  the  prolonged 
use  of  sugar  of  lead  inwardly  as  a  drug,  f  Different  practi- 
tioners, however,  have  obtained  different  results  as  to  the  fiu 
ciMty  with  which  it  operates.     The  causes  of  the  difference 

*  Lambe  on  Spring  Waters,  p.  7\, 

t  Sir  Geor/re  Baker,  in  TrMit.  of  ColL  Phyt.  i.  839,  301,  304. 
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have  not  been  particularly  investigated  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
a  larger  quantity,  or  more  prolonged  employment  of  it,  is  requir- 
ed to  produce  manifest  effects  than  has  been  tried  by  those  who 
deny  its  tendency  to  occasion  colic. — With  regard  to  the  lead 
colic  being  excited  by  the  application  of  unguents  and  lotions 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  Sir  George  Baker  mentions 
a  case  that  occurred  to  himself  of  violent  colic  apparently  brought 
<m  by  litharge  ointment  applied  to  the  vagina;  he  adds  that 
eliildren  have  been  thrown  into  convulsions  by  the  same  sub- 
stance sprinkled  on  sores ;  and  he  quotes  Zeller  for  a  case 
where  symptoms  of  poisoning  were  occasioned  by  sprinkling  the 
axilla  with  it,  to  cure  redness  of  the  face  *.     Dr  Wall^  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  preceding  author,  mentions  his  having  seen  the  bowels 
affected  by  Goulard^s  extract  applied  to  ulcers :  and  in  another 
paper  has  given  two  unequivocal  cases,  in  one  of  which  colic 
was  brought  on  by  saturnine  lotions  applied  to  a  pustular  dis- 
ease, and  in  the  other  by  immersing  the  legs  twice  a-day  for  ten 
days  in  a  bath  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  -f .     Such 
accidents,  however,  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  some  auxiliary 
eause  must  have  favoured  the  operation  of  the  poison  in  the 
cases  now  noticed ;  for  every  one  knows  that  free  use  is  made 
of  lead  unguents  and  lotions,  yet  we  rarely  hear  of  any  bad  con- 
sequences.— These  cases,  however,  will  probably  remove  the 
doubts  which  some  entertain  of  the  possibility  of  lead  colic 
being  induced  by  the  application  of  the  compounds  of  lead 
to  the  sound  skin  in  those  trades  which  compel  the  workmen 
to  be  constantly  handling  them.     At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  in  all  these  trades  there  exists  a  more  obvious 
and  ready   channel  for  the  introduction   of  the  poison;  be- 
eause  the  workmen  are  either  exposed  to  breathe  its  fumes, 
or  are  apt  to  transfer  its  particles  from  the  fingers  into  the 
stomach  with  their  food. — Of  all  exposures  none  is  more  rapid 
and  certain  than  breathing  the  vapours  or  dust  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  lead.     But  for  that  very  reason  workmen  who  are  so 
exposed  seldom  suffer ;  for  the  greatness  of  the  risk  has  led  to 
the  discovery  of  means  to  avert  it,  and  the  openness  of  the 
danger  renders  it  easy  for  the  workmen  to  apply  them. 

To  these  observations  on  the  various  ways  in  which  lead  in- 
sidiously enters  the  system  a  few  remarks  may  be  added  on  the 

*  Trans,  of  Lctul.  Coll.  Phys.  i.  311.  f  I^*  ui  430. 
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trades  which  expose  the  workmen  to  its  influence.  The  most 
accurate  information  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  work  of 
Merat 

He  places  foremost  in  the  list  miners  of  lead.  In  this  coun- 
try miners  are  now  rarely  afiected,  because  the  frequency  of  co- 
lica  pictonum  among  them  formerly  led  their  masters  to  study 
the  subject,  and  to  employ  proper  precautions  for  removing  the 
danger.  It  has  been  stated  by  Dr  Percival,  and  is  generally 
thought,  that  the  whole  workmen  in  lead  mines  are  apt  to  be 
attacked  with  the  colic, — those  who  dig  the  sulphuret  as  well 
as  those  who  roast  the  ore  *.  If  this  idea  were  correct  it  would 
be  in  contradiction  with  the  general  principle  in  toxicology, 
that  the  metals  are  not  poisonous  unless  oxidated.  But  the 
opinion  is  in  all  probability  founded  on  error;  for  I  am  in- 
formed by  Mr  Braid^  who  was  some  years  surgeon  at  Leadhills 
in  Lanarkshire,  that  the  workmen  who  dig  and  pulverize  the  ore 
there,  although  liable  to  various  diseases  connected  with  their 
profession,  and  particularly  to  pectoral  complaints,  never  have 
the  lead  colic  till  they  also  work  at  the  smelting  furnaces. 

Next  to  miners  may  be  ranked  manufacturers  of  litharge, 
red-lead  and  white-lead.  The  workmen  at  these  manufactories 
are  exposed  to -inhale  the  fumes  from  the  furnaces  or  the  dust 
from  the  pulverizing- mills.  It  is  chiefly  among  the  workmea 
of  a  white-lead  manufactory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  lead  colic. 
By  a  simple  change  the  proprietor  lately  made  in  the  process, 
and  which  will  be  mentioned  presently,  the  disease  has  been 
almost  extirpated. 

Next  in  order,  perhaps  among  the  same  class  with  colour- 
makers,  are  house-painters.  The  cause  of  their  liability  is  the 
great  quantity  of  the  preparations  of  lead  contained  in  the  paints 
they  use.  It  would  appear  that  lead  colic  is  most  frequent 
among  people  of  that  trade  in  cities  of  the  largest  size.  In 
Geneva  I  am  informed  by  my  friend  Dr  C.  CfAndet  of 
that  place,  colica  pictonum  is  now  almost  unknown  and  never 
occurs  among  painters.  In  Edinburgh  it  is  also  little  known 
among  painters.  A  journeyman  painter,  a  patient  of  mine  in 
the  Infirmary,  had  been  seventeen  years  in  the  trade,  and  yet 
did  not  know  what  the  painters^  coUc  or  lead  palsy  meant.     In 

*  Oq  the  Poison  of  Lead,  p.  22. 
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London,  according  to  the  Digpensary  reports,  and  in  Parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  tables  of  M^rat,  many  workmen  of  that  trade  suf- 
fer. I  have  been  informed  by  an  intelligent  workman,  once  a 
patient  of  mine,  who  had  been  a  journeyman  painter  both  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  that  the  number  of  his  acquaintances 
who  had  been  affected  with  the  colic  in  the  metropolis  was  in- 
comparably greater  than  here.  This  man  ascribed  the  difFer- 
ence  to  the  working  hours  being  more  in  the  former  place,  so 
that  the  men  had  not  leisure  enough  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  clean  themselves  carefully  in  the  intervals.  This  ap- 
pears a  very  rational  explanation.  I  do  not  know  how  the  great 
prevalence  of  colic  among  painters  in  Paris  is  to  be  accounted  for. 

Plumbers,  sheet-lead  manufacturers,  and  lead-pipemakers  are 
also  for  obvious  reasons  apt  to  suffer ;  but  as  they  are  not  ne- 
cessarily exposed  to  the  vapours  of  lead,  and  suffer  only  in  con- 
sequence of  handling  it  in  the  metallic  form,  it  ought  to  be  an 
easy  matter  to  protect  them.  They  themselves  conceive  that 
a  very  hazardous  part  of  their  occupation  is  the  removing  the 
melted  lead  from  the  melting  pot  to  make  the  sheets  or  pipes ; 
but  this  operation  is  not  dangerous  if  the  melting  pots  are  pro- 
perly constructed. 

A  few  cases  of  lead  colic  occur  among  glass-blowers,  glaziers, 
and  potters,  who  use  the  oxide  of  lead  in  their  respective  manu- 
factures. There  are  a  few  also  among  lapidaries  and  others,  who 
use  it  for  grinding  and  polishing  stones  or  metals,  and  among 
grocers  and  colourmen  who  sell  its  various  preparations.  Prin- 
ters are  rarely  attacked  with  the  colic,  but  they  are  generally 
considered  to  be  subject  to  partial  palsy  of  the  hands,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  frequent  handling  of  the  types.  I  have  met 
with  one  case  apparently  of  this  nature. 

Lead  is  not  the  only  metal  to  which  the  power  of  indudng 
colica  pictonum  has  been  ascribed.  Mirat  has  mentioned  seTe- 
rsl  instances  of  the  disease  occurring  among  brass-founders  and 
other  artizans  who  work  with  copper*.  Tronchin  quotes 
Scheuchzer  for  a  set  of  well-marked  cases  which  happened  in  a 
convent  of  monks,  and  where  the  malady  was  supposed  to  haye 
been  traced  to  all  the  utensils  for  preparing  and  keeping  their 
food  having  l)cen  made  of  untinned  copper  -f-.  The  same  ai»- 
thor  mentions  two  cases,  one  of  which  came  under  his  immediate 

*  Dc  la  Coliquc  Mdallique.  f  ^  CoHca  Pictonum,  p.  66. 
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nolice,  where  the  apparent  cause  was  the  long-continued  use  of 
antimonial  preparations  internally  *•  M^rat  has  likewise  found 
a  few  iron^miths  and  white-iron-smitbs  in  the  lists  kept  at  one 
of  the  Pariaian  hospitals  f .  Cases  of  colica  pictonum  have  even 
been  noticed  by  Merat  among  varnishers,  plasterers,  quarrymen, 
stone-hewers,  marble-workers,  statuaries,  saltpetre-makers  |  ; 
and  Tronchin  enumerates  among  its  causes  the  immoderate 
use  of  acid  wine  or  of  cyder,  checked  perspiration,  sea-scurvy, 
melancholy.  But  the  only  substance  besides  lead,  whoae 
operation  in  producing  colica  pictonum  has  been  traced  with 
any  degree  of  probability,  is  copper ;  and  even  among  those 
artisans  who  work  with  copper  the  disease  is  very  rare.  As 
to  the  other  tradesmen  mentioned  by  Merat,  it  is  so  very 
rare  among  them,  that  we  may  safely  impute  it,  when  it  does 
occur,  to  some  other  cause  besides  what  the  trade  of  the  indivi- 
dual exposes  him  to ;  and  in  general  the  secret  introduction  of 
lead  into  the  body  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  real  origin  of  his 
malady.  Still,  however,  the  connexion  of  colica  pictonum  with 
other  causes  besides  the  poison  of  lead  is  upheld  by  so  many 
facts,  and  is  believed  by  so  many  authorities,  that  this  disease 
cannot  be  safely  assumed,  even  in  its  most  characteristic  form, 
as  supplying  undoubted  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  lead 
into  the  system. 

The  work  of  Merat  contains  some  interesting  numerical  do- 
cuments, illustrative  of  the  trades  which  expose  artizans  to  colica 
pictonum.  They  are  derived  from  the  Usts  kept  at  the  hospi- 
tal of  La  Charite  in  Paris,  during  the  years  1776  and  1811. 
The  total  number  of  cases  of  colica  pictonum  in  both  years  was 
S79-  Of  these  241  were  artizans  whose  trade  exposed  them  to 
the  poison  of  lead,  namely,  148  painters,  28  plumbers,  16  pot- 
ters, 15  porcelain-makers,  12  lapidaries,  9  colour- grinders,  3 
glass-blowers,  2  glaziers,  2  toy-men,  2  shoe-makers,  a  printer,  a 
lead-miner,  a  leaf-beater,  r^ot-manufacturer.  Of  the  remain- 
der,  17  belonged  to  trades  in  which  they  were  exposed  to  cop- 
per, namely,  7  button-makers,  5  brass-founders,  4  braziers,  and 
a  copper-turner.     The  remaining  twenty-one  were  tradesmen, 

•  De  Colica  Picionura,  p.  Go. 
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who  worked  little,  if  at  all,  with  either  metal,  namely,  4  var- 
nishers,  2  gilders,  S  locksmiths,  a  hatter,  a  saltpetre-maker,  a 
wine-grocer,  a  vine-dresser,  a  labourer,  a  distiller,  a  hatter,  a 
stone-cutter,  a  calciner*,  a  soldier,  a  house-servant,  a  waiter,  and 
an  attomey^s-clerk.  Age  or  youth  seems  not  to  afford  any  pro- 
tection against  the  poison.  Of  the  279  cases,  24  were  under  20, 
and  among  these  were  several  painter-boys  not  above  fifteen 
years  old  ;  113  were  between  nineteen  and  thirty  ;  66  between 
twenty-nine  and  forty ;  88  between  thirty-nine  and  fifty ;  28 
between  forty-nine  and  sixty ;  and  10  older  than  sixty.  These 
proportions  will  correspond  pretty  nearly  with  the  relative  num- 
ber of  workmen  of  similar  ages.  Among  the  279  cases  fifteen 
died,  or  5.4  per  cent. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  appearances  caused  by  Lead. 

The  morbid  appearances  caused  by  poisoning  with  lead  are 
in  some  respects  peculiar. 

The  only  opportunity;  so  far  as  I  know,  which  has  hitherto 
occurred  of  inspecting  the  body  of  a  person  killed  rapidly  by 
the  irritant  action  of  lead,  was  in  the  case  of  the  drummer  for- 
merly quoted,  [p.  413.]  The  lower  end  of  the  gullet,  the  whole 
stomach  and  duodenum,  a  part  of  the  jejunum,  and  the  ascending 
and  transverse  colon  were  greatly  inflamed ;  and  the  villous  coat 
of  the  stomach  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  macerated.  The  sto- 
mach contained  six  ounces  of  a  reddish-brown  fluid  which  had 
a  sweetish,  styptic,  metallic  taste,  exhaled  the  odour  of  vin^ar 
while  evaporating,  and  yielded  globules  of  lead  when  the  dry  re- 
sidue was  subjected  to  the  process  of  reduction.  -|-  The  detec- 
tion of  lead  in  the  stomach  after  the  patient  survived  nearly 
three  days  is  an  important  fact  in  medico-legal  chemistry. 

According  to  Professor  Orjila^  when  the  quantity  of  the  sugar 
of  lead  has  been  large,  the  stomach  in  animals,  instead  of  being 
red,  has  sometimes  a  peculiar  blanched  appearance,  arising,  as 
he  supposes,  from  chemical  action.  :|:  The  blood  of  animals 
seems  to  be  sometimes  altered  in  nature.  Dr  Campbell  once 
found  it  fluid.     In  a  dog  poisoned  with  litharge,  the  experi- 

*  Culdneur^'—ti  calciner  ofgypbum,  I  believe, 
i*  Journal  UnivetKl,  xx.  363. 
f,  Toxicologic  Gen^nile,  i.  G37. 
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mentalists  of  the  Veterinary  School  at  Lyons  found  it  of  a  ver- 
milion colour  in  the  veins,  and  brighter  than  usual  in  the  arte- 
ries*. 

The  appearances  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died 
of  the  various  forms  of  lead  colic  are  different,  and  quite  uncon- 
nected with  inflammation. 

The  valuable  work  of  Mhai  contains  four  inspections  after 
death  from  the  acute  or  comatose  form  of  colica  pictonum.  The 
bodies  were  plump,  muscular  and  fat.  The  alimentary  canal 
was  quite  empty,  and  the  colon  much  contracted, — ^in  one  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  alimentary 
canal  was  every  where  healthy.  He  therefore  infers,  that  the 
disease  is  an  affection  of  the  muscular  coat  only.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing circumstance,  and  conformable  with  what  will  be  afterwards 
established  in  regard  to  the  true  narcotics,  that,  although  both 
of  the  men  died  convulsed  and  comatose,  no  morbid  appearance 
was  visible  within  the  head  f .  Another  case,  which  confirms 
the  foregoing  facts,  has  been  described  by  Mr  Deering,  It 
was  that  of  a  lady  who  died  convulsed  after  suffering  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  in  whose  body  no  trace  of  disease  could  be 
detected  any  where  ^.  Senac  informed  Tronchin  that  he  had 
dissected  above  fifty  cases  of  colica  pictonum  and  found  no  mor- 
bid appearances  §.  Schloepfer's  obversations  on  animals  are  to 
the  same  effect.  In  the  rabbits  which  died  of  colica  pictonum 
the  great  intestines  were  excessively  contracted,  but  all  the 
other  organs  of  the  body  were  healthy  except  the  liver,  whieh 
was  dark  and  brittle  ||.  The  only  instance  I  have  met  with 
where  morbid  appearances  were  found,  was  in  a  case  mentioned 
by  Sir  G.  Baker  of  a  gentleman  who  died  apoplectic  after  many 
attacks  of  colica  pictonum,  and  in  whom  the  brain  was  found 
unusually  soft,  and  blood  extravasated  on  its  surface  to  the 
amount  of  an  ounce  ^ . 

The  appearances  in  those  who  have  been  long  affected  with 

*  Corvisart's  Journ.  dc  Medecioe. 
t  De  la  Culique  M^tallique,  p.  213. 

X  Trans,  of  the  Lond.  Med.  Society,  1810,  or  Bdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joumil^ 
viil  211. 

§   Trottchin  dc  Colica  Pict.  p.  11?. 

II  De  efiectihus  liquidorum  p.d  vias  aerif.  appUc.  p.  43. 
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Am  diiCnict,  snd  their  textme  vnonially  diy  and  toogfa. 
These  altcfsticm  he  at  first  ■Tft^g*»ml  might  ha^e  been  the  re- 
sok  a^rely  rf  the  pabjr  and  oonaeqiient  inactiYity  of  the  moft- 
das;  but  be  ebanged  his  opinioo  on  finding  the  same  alterations 
prodoeed  by  the  direct  action  of  sugar  of  lead  on  the  muscles  of 
aaimalfty  and  inferred  that  the  poison  gradually  effected  a  change 
either  on  the  muscles  directly,  or  on  the  blood  which  supplied 
them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  his  conclusions,  the  reason  assigned  for  them 
will  not  bear  the  inference  he  has  drawn;  for  the  acetate 
of  lead,  when  applied  directly  to  a  muscle,  efiects  a  chemical 
cbangf;,  in  consequence  of  which  the  animal  matter  unites  with 
the  oxide  of  lead, — an  action  which  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 

•  Tnuif.  of  Loud.  CoU.  Phjt.  L  317. 


pote  oocort  in  the  muscles  during  the  course  of  the  punter's 
palsy.  * 

Lead  has  been  several  times  sought  for  without  success  in 
the  body  after  death,  and  in  the  excretions  during  life.  Gmelmf 
indeed,  has  said,  but  without  mentioning  his  authority,  that  it 
may  be  detected  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  laboured  long 
under  colica  pictonum  *.  But  more  lately  Schloepfer  analysed 
the  flesh,  liver,  lungs,  intestines,  and  blood  of  a  rabbit  killed  in 
three  weeks  by  the  disease,  without  being  able  to  detect  any 
traoe  of  the  metal  -f- ;  and  Barmei  and  Mircit  were  equally  un« 
successful  in  their  attempts  to  discover  it  in  the  urine  and  iieces 
of  their  patients*  though  they  used  the  precaution  of  operating 
on  large  quantities  |. 

Section  IV. — Of  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning  with  Lead, 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  lead,  and  the  mode  of  pro* 
tecting  workmen  from  its  influence,  will  now  require  a  few  re* 
marks. 

For  the  irritant  form  of  poisoning,  a  safe  and  efiectual  anti- 
dote exists  in  any  of  the  soluble  alkaline  or  earthy  sulphates. 
If  none  of  these  is  at  hand,  then  the  alkaline  carbonates  may  be 
given,  particularly  the  bicarbonates,  which  are  not  so  irritating 
as  the  carbonates.  The  phosphate  of  soda  is  also  an  excellent 
antidote.  If  the  patient  does  not  vomit,  it  will  be  right  also  to 
give  an  emetic  of  the  sulphate  of  sine.  In  other  respects,  the 
treatment  does  not  difier  from  that  of  poisoning  with  the  irri- 
tants generally. 

Colica  pictonum  is  usually  treated  in  this  country  with  great 
success  by  a  practice  much  followed  here  in  colic  and  diarrhoea 
of  all  kinds, — the  conjunction  of  purgatives  with  anodynes* 
A  full  dose  of  a  neutral  laxative  salt  is  given,  and  an  hour 
afterwards  a  full  dose  of  opium.  Sometimes  alvine  dischar- 
ges  take  place  before  the  opium  acts,  more  commonly  not 
till  its  action  is  past,  and  occasionally  not  for  a  considerable 
time  afterwards.  But  the  pain  and  vomiting  subside,  the  rest- 
lessness and  irritability  pass  away,  and  the  bowels  return  nearly 

*    Mineral>gifte,  p.  118. 

•f  De  effcctibus  liqiiidorum,  &c.  44. 

X  M^t,  de  la  C<^que  MeCallique,  p.  120. 
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to  wepeat  At  pnctieeu  It%  timau  alwsrs  nooearfbl :  I  liare 
en  Ae  leeoBd  doK  fid  to  lawte  Ae  eoBc,  ka^iiv  the 
t  wont  i«  •  Mrte  of  iiiwHi|i«iiiM  Wkca  the  poke  » 
«d  fltfOBg,  I  bsve  ten  TfgKctiMi  laumul  witk  jfumeat 
IB  wtmeiamamoM  it  mmnJ  toMe  to  be  called  for 
by^  Ae  flndmig  of  the  free  Md  tfce  Tioleiice  of  the  ffnoBs ;  and 
I  boTeseTeroecsitotbenrioeAfliionfisvaDedj,  notwitfaslaiid- 
iag  the  fen  ixtiiiJMJ  bj  Dr  Wiarrem  and  others  *. 

The  hoaphal  of  l4i  Charity  m  Park  has  loi«  enjoyed  a  Ugh 
fopotatioii  tor  the  tieatBient  of  this  diaeaK.  The  physician 
eoBBDieiioes  with  what  is  called  the  pointer's  purge,  which  is  a 
deeoction  of  half  an  oanoe  of  senna  in  a  pound  of  water,  mixed 
with  half  an  oonoe  of  solfriiate  of  magnesia,  and  four  oonces  of 
die  wine  of  antimony.  Next  day  an  oonoe  of  sulphate  of  nu^- 
nesb  and  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic  are  administered  in  two 
pounds  of  infusion  of  cassia,  to  keep  up  the  operation  of  the  first 
lazatiTC.  In  the  evening  a  clyster  is  given,  containing  twdve 
oonces  of  wine  and  half  as  much  oiL  After  this  the  patient  is 
made  to  Tomit  with  tartar  emetic,  then  drendied  with  pHaanes 
tor  sereral  days,  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  with  another  dose 
of  the  painter'^s  purge,  succeeded  by  gentle  anodynes.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  particular  advantage  possessed  by  this  compli- 
cated  and  tormenting  method  of  cure,  which  is  not  equally  pos- 
sessed by  the  simpler  plan  pursued  in  Britain. 

Among  the  many  other  methods  of  cure  that  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  primary  stage  of  this  disease  salivation  by  mer- 
cury deserves  to  be  particularized.  It  appears  to  have  been 
often  used  with  success,  the  colic  yielding  as  soon  as  the  ptya- 
lism  begins  "f .  If  the  case,  however,  is  severe,  there  is  no  time 
to  lose  in  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  mercury  to  commence. 

The  treatment  in  the  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  when 
the  palsy  is  the  chief  symptom  remaining,  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  regimen.  I'he  patient  must  for  a  time  at  least  quit 
altogether  his  unlucky  trade.  He  should  be  allowed  the  most 
generous  food  he  can  digest.  He  ought  to  take  frequent  gentle 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  but  never  to  fatigue.     The  hands  being 

•  Trant.  of  I.ond.  Coll.  Phyi.  ii.  83. 

'}'  Chrk^  in  Kdin.  Med.  Commeot,  xi.  102.     Berger  in  Uorn^i  Archiv  f  iir  Mc- 
dii.  ICrfulirung,  xi.  344.     Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  zxvi.  4G. 
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the  most  severely  injured  of  the  affected  parts,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  important  to  the  workman,  the  practitioner^s  at- 
tention should  be  directed  peculiarly  to  the  restoration  of  their 
muscular  power.  This  appears  to  be  most  easily  brought  about 
by  frictions,  electricity,  and  regulated  exercise,  the  hands  being 
idso  supported  in  the  intervals  by  splints  extending  from  the 
elbows  to  the  fingers.  The  dragging  of  the  emaciated  muscles 
by  the  weight  of  the  dangling  hands  certainly  seems  to  retard 
their  recovery. 

When  a  person  has  been  once  attacked  with  colica  pictonum, 
he  is  more  easily  attacked  again.  Hence  if  he  is  young  enough, 
he  should,  if  possible,  change  his  profession  for  one  in  which  he 
is  not  brought  into  proximity  with  lead.  Few,  however,  have 
it  in  their  power  to  do  so.  The  prophylaxis,  therefore,  or  mode 
of  preventing  the  influenceof  the  poison  becomes  a  subject  of  great 
importance ;  and  more  particularly  when  we  consider  the  vast 
number  of  workmen  in  different  trades  whose  safety  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  secure. 

On  this  subject  many  useful  instructions  are  laid  down  in  the 
work  of  Merai.  He  very  properly  sets  out  with  insisting  on 
the  utmost  regard  being  paid  to  cleanliness, — a  point  too  much 
neglected  by  most  artisans,  and  neglected  particularly  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  most  necessary,  the  ardzans  who  work  with  the 
metals.  In  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  rule  he  observes  he 
knew  a  potter  who  contracted  the  lead  colic  early  in  Ufe  when 
he  was  accustomed  to  go  about  very  dirty,  but  for  thirty  years 
afler  had  not  any  return  of  it,  in  consequence  simply  of  a  scru- 
pulous attention  to  cleanliness.  In  order  to  secure  a  due  de- 
gree of  cleanliness  three  points  should  be  attended  to.  In  the 
first  place,  the  face  and  hands  should  be  washed  once  a-day  at 
all  events,  the  mouth  well  rinsed,  and  the  hair  occasionally 
combed.  Secondly,  frequent  bathing  is  of  great  consequence 
both  with  a  view  to  cleanliness  and  as  a  general  tonic ;  so  that 
masters  should  make  it  an  object  to  provide  their  workmen  with 
sufficient  means  and  opportunities  for  practising  it.  Lastly, 
the  working  clothes  should  be  made,  not  of  woollen,  but  of 
strong,  compact  linen,  should  be  changed  and  washed  at  least 
once  and  still  better  twice  a-week,  and  should  be  worn  as  little 
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•8  possible  out  pf  the  workshop.     While  at  work  a  eap  of 
light  impervious  material  should  always  be  vom. 

Next  to  cleanliness  the  most  important  article  of  the  general 
prophylaxis  relates  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  preventing 
the  food  of  the  workmen  from  being  impregnated  with  lead. 
For  this  end  it  is  essential  that  they  never  take  their  meals  in 
the  workshop,  and  that  before  eating  they  wash  the  lips  and 
bands  with  soap  and  water,  and  brush  out  all  particles  of  dirt 
which  may  have  lodged  under  the  nails.  It  is  also  of  some 
moment  that  they  breakfast  before  going  to  work  in  the  morning. 

Derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  should  be  watched 
with  great  care.  If  they  appear  to  arise  fix>m  the  poison  of 
lead,  the  individual  should  leave  off  working  with  the  very  first 
symptom,  and  should  take  a  laxative.  Habitual  constipation 
diould  be  provided  against. 

The  nature  of  the  diet  of  the  workmen  is  of  some  conse- 
quence. It  should  be  as  far  as  possible,  of  a  nutritive  and  di« 
gestible  kind.  MSrat  condemns  in  strong  terms  the  small  tart 
wines  generally  used  by  the  lower  ranks  of  his  countrymen. 
They  constitute  a  very  poor  drink  for  all  artizans ;  and  are  pe- 
culiarly ill  adapted  for  those  who  work  with  lead,  because,  be- 
sides being  at  times  themselves  adulterated  with  that  poison, 
they  are  also  apt  to  disorder  the  bowels  by  their  acidity. 
Beer  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred.  Various  articles  of  diet  have 
been  recommended  as  tending  to  impede  the  operation  of  the 
poison.  Hoffmann  recommends  brandy,  the  efiicacy  of  which 
few  workmen  will  dispute.  There  is  some  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  free  use  of  fat  and  fetty  articles  of  food  is  a  pre- 
servative. Dehaen  was  told  by  the  proprietor  and  the  physi- 
cian of  a  lead  mine  in  Styria,  that  the  work-people  were  once 
very  liable  to  colic  and  palsy,  but  that,  after  they  were  told  by 
a  quack  doctor  to  eat  a  good  deal  of  fat,  especially  at  breakfast, 
they  were  exempt  from  these  diseases  for  three  years  *.  An- 
other fact  of  the  kind  was  communicated  to  Sir  George  Baker 
by  a  physician  at  Osterhoiit,  near  Breda.  The  village  used  to 
be  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  potters,  among  whom  he 
did  not  witness  a  single  case  of  lead  colic  in  the  course  of  fif- 
teen years ;  and  he  attributes  their  immimity  to  their  having 

*  Rjitio  Medendi,  P.  I.  c.  ix.  de  Variii. 
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lived  much  on  cheese,  butter,  bacon,  and  other  fatty  kinds  of 
food  *.  Mr  Wilson  says,  in  his  account  of  Uie  colic  at  Lead- 
hills  in  Lanarkshire,  that  English  workmen,  who  live  much  on 
fat  meat  suffer  less  than  Scotchmen,  who  do  not  -f. 

Some  have  likewise  proposed  as  an  additional  preservative, 
that  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  should  be  anointed  with  oily 
or  fatty  matters.  But  MSrat  maintains  with  some  reason  that 
the  lead  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  penetrate  the  cuticle  mora 
easily  by  friction  and  pressure. 

The  observance  of  the  preceding  rules  will  depend  of  course 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  intelligence  and  docility  of  the  work- 
men, directed  by  the  vigilance  and  authority  of  their  masters* 
Some  other  objects  also  of  much  consequence  are  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  humanity  and  skill  of  the  masters  only. 

The  workshop  should  be  spacious,  and  both  thoroughly  and 
systematically  ventilated,  the  external  air  being  freely  admitted 
when  the  weather  will  allow,  and  particular  currents  being  esta- 
bKshed,  by  which  floating  particles  are  carried  through  the 
workshop  in   certain  invariable  and  known  courses.     Miners 
and  others  who  work  at  furnaces  in  which  lead  is  smelted^ 
fused,  or  oxidated,  should  be  protected  by  a  strong  draught 
through  the  furnaces.     Mr  Braid  informs  me,  that  wherever 
furnaces  of  such  a  construction  have  been  built  at  Leadhilla 
the  colic  has  disappeared,  while  it  continues  to  recur  wheve 
Aimaces  are  still  used  of  the  old,  low-chimneyed  form.     Manu- 
facturers of  litharge  and  red-lead  used  formerly  to  suffer  much 
in  consequence  of  the  furnaces  being  so  constructed  as  to  com- 
pel them  to  inhale  the  fine  dust  of  the  oxides.     In  drawing  the 
furnaces  the  hot  material  is  raked  out  upon  the  floor,  which  is 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  aperture  in  the  furnace ;  and  the 
finer  particles  are  therefore  driven  up  and  diflused  through  the 
apartment.     But  this  obvious  danger  is  now  completely  averted 
by  a  subsidiary  chimney  which  rises  in  front  of  the  drawing 
aperture,  and  through  which  there  is  a  strong  current  of  air  at- 
tracted from  the  apartment,  the  hot  material  on  the  ground 
performing  the  part  of  a  fire. 

In  white-lead  manufactories  a  very  important  and  simple 

•  Trans,  of  London  Coll.  of  Phys.  ii.  467. 
•f  Ed.  Phys.  and  Lit.  Ess.  i.  521. 
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improvement  has  been   effected   of  late  in   some  places  by 
abandoning  the  practice  of  dry-grinding.      In  all  manufacto- 
ries of  the  kind,  the  ultimate  pulverizing  of  the  white-lead 
has  been  long  performed  under  water.     But  in  general  the 
preparatory   process  of  rolling,   by    which   the   carbonate  is 
separated  from  the  sheets  of  lead  on  which  it  is  formed,  con- 
tinues to  be  executed  dry.     This  is  a  very  dangerous  opera- 
tion, because  the  workmen  must  inhale  a  great  deal  of  the 
fine  dust  of  the  carbonate.     In  an  extensive  white  lead  ma- 
nufactory  at  Portobello,    the  process   is   entirely   performed 
under  water,  or  with  damping;  and  to  this  precaution,  in 
a  great  measure,  are  imputed  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  health  of  the  workmen,  and  their  superior 
immunity  from  disease  over  those  of  Hull  and  other  places,  where 
I  am  informed  the  same  precaution  is  not  taken.    The  only  ope- 
ration now  considered  dangerous  at  the  PortobeUo  works  is  the 
emptying  of  the  drying  stove,  and  the  packing  of  the  white  lead 
in  barrels ;  and  the  dust  which  is  then  difiiised  is  kept  down  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  floor  being   maintained  constantly 
damp.     By  these  precautions,  and  by  care  being  taken  to  make 
the  workmen  wash  their  hands  and  faces  before  leaving  the 
works  for  their  meals,  and  to  administer  a  brisk  dose  of  castor 
oil  on  the  first  appearance  of  any  complaint  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  the  manufacturer  succeeded  in  extirpating  the  colica 
pictonum  entirely  for  several  years.     Last  year  it  appeared 
again  to  a  limited  extent  among  the  work  people,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  the  rules  as  to  cleanliness  not  having  been  so 
careAiUy  enforced. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  BABYTA. 

Baryta  and  its  salts,  the  last  genus  of  the  metallic  irri- 
tants which  requires  particular  notice,  are  commonly  arranged 
among  earthy  substances,  but  on  account  of  their  chemical  and 
physiological  properties,  may  be  correctly  considered  in  the 
present  place.  These  poisons  are  worthy  of  notice,  because 
they  are  not  only  very  energetic,  but  likewise  easily  procured, 
so  that  they  may  be  more  extensively  used,  when  more  gene- 
rally known. 

Section  I. — Of  the  Chemical  Tests  for  the  preparations  of 

Baryta, 

Three  compounds  of  this  substance  may  be  mentioned,  the 
pure  earth  or  oxide,  the  muriate  or  hydrochlorate,  and  the  car- 
bonate. The  pure  earth,  however,  is  so  little  seen,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  its  chemical  or  physiological  properties. 

The  Carbonate  of  Baryta  is  met  with  in  two  states.  Some* 
times  it  is  native,  and  then  commonly  occurs  in  radiated  cry- 
stalline masses,  of  different  degrees  of  coarseness  of  fibre,  near- 
ly colourless,  very  heavy,  and  effervescing  with  diluted  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  also  sold  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder 
of  a  white  colour,  prepared  artificially  by  precipitating  a  soluble 
salt  of  baryta  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  It  is  best  known  by 
its  colour,  insolubility  in  water,  solubility  with  effervescence  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  properties  of  the  resulting  muriate  of 
baryta. 

The  Muriate^  or  Hydrochlorate^  is  the  most  common  of  the 
compounds  of  this  earth,  having  been  for  some  time  used  in 
medicine  for  scrofulous  and  other  constitutional  disorders.  It 
is  procured  cither  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  carbonate 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  decomposing  a  more  common  mine- 
ral the  sulphate,  by  means  of  charcoal  aided  by  heat,  dissolving 
in  boiling  water  the  sulphuret  so  formed,  and  decomposing  this 
sulphuret  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
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It  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops  irrqru]arly  crystalliied 
in  tables.  It  has  an  acrid,  irritating  taste,  is  pennanent  in  the 
air,  and  dissolves  in  two  parts  and  a  half  of  temperate  water. 

The  solution  is  distinguished  from  other  substances  by  the 
following  chemical  characters.     From  all  other  metallic  poisons 
hitherto  mentioned,  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  means  of  sul- 
phuretted-hydrogen, which  does  not  cause  any  change  in  bary- 
tic  scdutions.     From  the  alkaline  and  magnesian  salts  it  is  dig- 
tfnguished  by  the  effects  of  the  alkaline  sulphates,  which  do  not 
Mi  on  the  ibnper,  but  cause  in  all  solutions  of  baryta  a  heavy 
white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid*     From  the 
bydrochlorates  of  lime  and  strontia,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
evaporating  the  solution  till  it  crystalliaes.     The  crystals  aie 
known  not  to  be  hydrochlorate  of  lime,  because  they  are  not  deli- 
quescent.     The  hydrochlorate  of  strontia,  (which  resembles 
that  of  baryta  in  many  properties,  but  which  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  as  it  is  not  poisonous,)  differs  in  the  form  of  the 
ctystals,  which  are  delicate  six^ded  prisms,  while  those  of  the 
bwytic  salt  are  fbor-sided  tables,  often  truncated  on  two  op- 
pimie  angles,  somedmes  on  all  four, — by  its  solubility  in  alco- 
hol, which  does  not  take  up  the  hydrochlorate  of  baryta, — and 
by  its  effect  on  the  flame  of  alcohol,  which  it  colours  rose-red, 
while  the  barytic  salts  colour  it  yellow.     The  hydrochlorate  of 
baryta  is  known  from  the  other  soluble  barytic  salts,  by  the 
action  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  throws  down  a  white  precipi- 
tMe. 

VegetaUe  and  animal  fluids  do  not  deeompose  the  solution 
of  the  hydrochlorate  of  baryta,  except  by  reasoB  of  the  sul- 
phates and  carbonates  which  most  of  them  contain  in  small  quan- 
lides.  But  the  action  of  its  tests  may  be  disguised,  although 
the  salt  has  not  undergone  decomposition.  In  that  case  the 
most  convenient  method  of  analysis  is  to  add  a  little  nitric  acid, 
which  will  dissc^e  any  carbonate  of  baryta  that  may  have  been 
fbrmed,— ^  filter  and  then  throw  down  the  whole  baryta  in  the 
fom  of  sulphate,  by  means  of  the  sulphate  of  soda, — and  to  collect 
the  precipitate,  and  calcine  it  with  charcoal  for  half  an  hour  in 
a  platinum  spoon  or  earthen  crucible,  according  to  the  quantity. 
A  sulphuret  of  baryta  will  thus  be  procured,  which  is  to  be  dis- 
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solred  out  by  boiling  water,  and  decomposed  after  filtration  by 
muriatic  add.     A  pure  solution  is  thus  easily  procured. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Action  of  the  ScUts  of  Baryta,  and  the 

Symptoms  they  excite  in  Man. 

The  action  of  the  Bary  tic  salts  on  the  body  is  highly  energe«> 
tic.  Like  most  metallic  poisons,  they  seem  to  possess  a  twofold 
action,— one  local  and  irritating,  the  other  remote,  and  indicat- 
ed by  narcotic  symptoms.  This  narcotic  action  is  more  decid- 
ed and  invariable  than  in  the  instance  of  any  of  the  metallic 
poisons  hitherto  noticed.  Such  at  least  is  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr  BrocUe  *,  which  have  since  been  amply  con- 
firmed by  Professor  OrJUa  f  and  Professor  Gmelin  J.  Orfila 
found  that  when  the  hydrochlorate  was  injected  into  the  veina 
of  a  dog  in  the  dose  of  five  grains  only,  death  ensued  in  m 
minutes,  and  was  preceded  by  convulsions,  at  first  partial,  af^- 
wards  afiecting  the  whole  body.  Mr  Brodie  found  the  same 
effects  follow  in  twenty  minutes,  when  ten  grains  were  applied 
to  a  wound  in  the  back  of  a  rabbit, — the  convulsions  being  pre- 
ceded by  palsy,  and  ending  in  coma.  Half  an  ounce  when 
injected  into  the  stomach  excited  the  same  symptoms  in  a  cat, 
and  proved  fatal  in  sixty-five  minutes,  though  the  animal  vo- 
mited. ScMoepfer  observed,  that  when  a  scruple;  dissolved  in 
two  drachms  of  water,  was  injected  into  the  windpipe  of  a  rabbit, 
it  fell  down  immediately,  threw  back  its  head,  was  convulsed  in 
the  forelegs,  and  died  in  twelve  minutes  §.  Gmelin  observed  in 
his  experiments  that  it  caused  slight  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  strong  symptoms  of  an  action  on  the  brain,  spine, 
and  voluntary  muscles.  He  found  the  voluntary  muscles  des- 
titute of  contractility  immediately  after  death ;  yet  the  heart 
continued  to  contract  vigorously  some  time,  even  without  the 
application  of  any  stimulus.  From  some  experiments  made  on 
horses  by  Huxard  and  Biron^  by  order  of  the  Society  de  Sant^ 
of  Paris,  it  appears  that  the  hydrochlorate,  when  given  to  these 
animals  in  the  dose  of  two  drachms  daily,  produced  sudden 

•    Philosophical  Transactions,  1812,  p.  2\r,. 

-f*  Toxicolof^ie  Generale,  i.  208. 

^  Versuchc  iiber  die  Wirkungen,  &c. 

§  Diss.  Inaug.  de  eficctibus  liquidorum  ad  vias  aerif.  applic.  p.  30. 
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death  about  the  fifteenth  day,  without  previous  symptoms  of  any 
consequence  *.  In  the  experiments  now  related,  very  little  ap- 
pearance of  inflammation  was  found  in  the  parts  to  which  the 
poison  was  directly  appUed. 

The  pure  earth  appears  to  produce  nearly  the  same  effects 
in  an  inferior  dose.  When  swallowed,  the  symptoms  of  local 
irritation  are  more  violent ;  but  death  ensues  in  a  very  short 
apttce  of  time,  and  is  preceded  by  convulsions  and  insensibility. 
Tlie  stomach  after  death  is  found  of  a  reddish  black  colour, 
aaii  frequently  with  spots  of  extravasated  blood  in  its  villous 
4xmt 

The  carbonate  in  a  state  of  minute  division  is  scarcely  less 
active  than  the  hydrochlorate,  since  it  is  dissolved  by  the  acid 
juices  of  the  stomach.  A  drachm  killed  a  dog  in  six  hours ; 
mmiting,  expressions  of  pain,  and  an  approach  to  insensibility 
preceded  death ;  and  marks  of  inflammation  were  found  in  the 
stomaeh  f.  PelleHer  made  many  experiments  on  the  poisonous 
|ffibperties  of  the  carbonate.  Fif^n  grains  of  the  native  carbo- 
nftte  killed  one  dog  in  eight  hours,  and  another  in  fifteen  |.  Dr 
Campbell  found  it  to  be  a  dangerous  poison,  even  when  applied 
externally.  Twdve  grains,  when  introduced  into  a  wound  in 
the  neck  of  a  cat,  produced  on  the  third  day  languor,  slow  res- 
piration and*feeble  pulse;  towards  evening  the  animal  became 
affected  with  convulsions  of  the  hind  legs  and  with  dilated  pu- 
pil'; and  death  followed  not  long  afterwards  §.  This  substance, 
before  its  real  nature  was  known,  used  at  one  time  to  be  em- 
fdoyed  in  some  parts  of  England  as  a  variety  of  arsenic  for 
poisoning  rats. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  salts  of  baryta  in  man  have 
not  yet  been  particularly  described.  An  instance  is  shortly  no- 
ticed in  the  Journal  of  Science,  where  an  ounce  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  was  taken  by  mistake  for  Glauber'^s  salt,  and  proved 
fatal.  The  patient  immediately  after  swallowing  it  felt  a  sense 
of  burning  in  the  stomach;    vomiting,  convulsions,  headach 

*  Nicholson*8  Journal,  First  Scries,  i.  529. 
t  Orjila,  Toxicol.  Gen.  L  213. 

^  Observations  sur  la  Strontiane.  Ann.  de  Chiroie,  xxi.  1 19. 

§  Diss.  Inaug.  de  vencnis  Minendibus,  p.  31. 
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and  deafness  ensued ;  and  death  took  place  within  an  hour  *. 
Unpleasant  effects  have  also  been  observed  from  too  large  doses 
administered  medicinally.  A  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Medical 
Commentaries  of  a  gentleman  who  was  directed  to  take  six- 
teen drops  of  a  solution  as  a  stomachic,  but  swallowed  one  even- 
ing by  accident  seventy  or  eighty  drops.  He  had  soon  after 
profuse  purging  without  tormina,  then  vomiting,  and  half  an 
hour  after  swallowing  the  salt  excessive  muscular  debility, 
amounting  to  absolute  paraplegia  of  the  limbs.  This  state 
lasted  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  gradually  went  ofF^f-. 
I  have  known  violent  vomiting,  gripes,  and  diarrhcea  produced 
in  like  manner  by  a  quantity  not  much  exceeding  the  usual  me- 
dicinal doses.  Mr  Parkea  mentions  that,  according  to  infor- 
mation communicated  to  him  by  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in 
Lancashire,  where  the  carbonate  of  baryta  abounds,  many  do- 
mestic animals  on  his  estate  died  in  consequence  of  licking 
the  dust  of  the  carbonate,  and  that  it  once  proved  fatal  to 
two  persons,  a  woman  and  her  child,  who  took  each  about  a 
drachm  \. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  the 

Salts  of  Baryta. 

No  account  has  yet  been  published  of  the  morbid  appearan- 
ces as  they  occur  in  man.  In  animals  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  is  usually  found  of  a  deep-red  colour,  unless 
death  takes  place  with  great  rapidity,  in  which  case  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  healthy.  In  all  the  animals,  which  in  Dr  Camp- 
belles  experiments  were  killed  by  the  application  of  the  muriate 
to  wounds,  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  much  injected 
with  blood ;  and  in  one  of  them  the  appearances  were  precisely 
those  of  congestive  apoplexy. 

Section  IV. — Of  the  Treatment. 

The  treatment  of  this  variety  of  poisoning  consists  chiefly  in 
the  speedy  administration  of  some  alkaline  or  earthy  sulphate, 
such  as  the  sulphate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.     The 

*  Journal  of  Science,  iv.  382. 

"t*  Medical  Comnienurieii,  xix.  267. 

X   i'arke«*s  Chemical  Eb^ayb,  ii.  2l!>. 
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poison  is  thus  immediately  converted  into  the  insoluble  sulphate 
of  baryta,  which  is  quite  inert.  OrfUa  has  related  a  very  inte- 
resting experiment  by  which  the  virtues  of  the  sulphates  as  an- 
tidotes is  completely  established.  Two  drachms  of  muriate  of 
baryta  were  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  and  in  eight 
minutes  two  drachms  of  sulphate  of  soda  were  also  introduced. 
The  gullet  was  then  secured  by  a  ligature.  At  first  efforts 
w^re  made  to  vomit,  and  in  an  hour  sulphate  of  baryta  was  dis- 
charged  with  the  alvine  evacuations.  There  was  neither  in- 
sensibility  nor  convulsions ;  and  next  morning  the  animal  evi- 
dently suffered  only  from  the  ligature  on  the  gullet.  This  fact 
not  only  proves  the  efficacy  of  the  sulphate,  but  likewise  shows 
that  in  the  kinds  of  poisoning  where  diarrhoea  occurs,  the  poi- 
son is  very  soon  discharged,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  *. 


A  few  observations  will  be  here  required  on  the  effects  of  the 
salts  of  Strontia  on  the  animal  frame.  These  compounds  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  salts  of  baryta,  and  the  two  earths 
were  consequently  long  confounded  together  till  Dr  Hope  point- 
ed out  the  difference  between  them.  One  of  the  most  striking 
difierences  is,  that  the  salts  of  Strontia  are  very  feebly  poi- 
sonous. Some  experiments  of  this  purport  were  made  by  M. 
PeUetier  of  Paris  +,  and  by  Blumenbach ;  but  the  most  ac- 
curate researches  are  those  lately  conducted  by  Professor 
Gtnelin.  He  found  that  ten  grains  of  the  muriate  in  solution 
had  no  effect  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog, 
— that  two  drachms  had  no  effect  when  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach of  a  rabbit, — that  half  an  ounce  was  required  to  cause  death 
in  that  way, — that  two  drachms  of  the  carbonate  had  no  effect, 
— and  that  two  drachms  of  the  nitrate,  dissolved  in  six  parts  of 
water  and  given  to  a  rabbit,  merely  caused  increase  of  the  fre- 
quency and  hardness  of  the  pulse  and  a  brisk  diarrhoea  |. 

"  Toxicologic  G6n6nle,  i.  21C. 

f  Observations  sur  la  Strontiane.  Annates  de  Chimie,  xxi.  119. 
*  Vcrsuchc  iibcr  die  Wirkungcn,  &c 
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Tub  Fourth  order  of  the  Irritant  Poisons  contains  a  great 
number  of  genera  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
formerly  arranged  in  a  class  by  themselves  under  the  title  of 
Acrid  Poisons.  The  order  includes  many  plants  of  the  natural 
£unilies  Rantmculacece  and  CucurbUaceiB^  several  of  the  family 
TithymaUwUBf  and  other  plants  scattered  throughout  the  bo- 
tanical system.  It  likewise  comprehends  a  second  groupe  con- 
sisting of  some  acrid  poisons  from  the  animal  kingdom,  namely 
Cantharides,  Poisonous  Fishes,  Poisonous  Serpents,  and  animal 
matters  become  poisonous  by  Disease  or  Putrefaction. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  THE  VEGETABLE  ACRIDS. 

The  Vegetable  Acrids  are  the  most  characteristic  poisons  of 
this  Order.  They  will  not  require  many  details,  as  they  are 
rarely  resorted  to  for  criminal  purposes,  and  their  mode  of  ac- 
tion, their  symptoms,  and  their  morbid  appearances  are  nearly 
the  same  in  all. 

We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Professor  Orfila  for  our  know- 
ledge of  their  Mode  of  Actum.  He  has  subjected  them  to  two 
sets  of  experiments.  In  the  first  place,  he  introduced  the  poison 
in  various  doses  into  the  stomach,  sometimes  tying  the  guUct, 
sometimes  not:  and,  secondly,  he  applied  the  poison  to  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  by  thrusting  it  into  a  recent  wound. 

In  the  former  way  he  found  that,  unless  the  gullet  was  tied, 
the  animal  soon  discharged  the  poison  by  vomiting  and  gene- 
rally recovered ;  but  that,  if  the  gullet  was  tied,  death  might  be 
caused  in  no  long  time  by  moderate  doses.  The  symptoms 
were  seldom  remarkable.  Commonly  efforts  were  made  to 
vomit ;  frequently  diarrhoea  followed ;  then  languor  and  listless- 
ness ;  sometimes,  though  not  always,  expressions  of  pain ;  very 
rarely  convulsions ;  and  death  generally  took  place  during  the 
first  day,  often  within  three,  six,  or  eight  hours.     The  ap- 
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pearances  in  the  dead  body  were  redness  over  the  whole  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach,  at  times  remarkably  vivid,  often  barely 
perceptible,  and  occasionally  attended  with  ulcers ;  very  often  a 
similar  state  of  the  whole  intestines,  more  especially  of  the  rec- 
tum ;  and  in  some  instances  a  slight  increase  of  density,  with  di- 
minished crepitation  in  patches  of  the  lungs. 

When  the  poison,  on  the  other  hand,  was  applied  to  a  recent 
wound  of  the  leg,  the  animal, commonly  whined  more  or  less; 
gpreat  languor  soon  followed  ;  «nd  death  took  place  on  the  first 
or  second  day,  without  convulsions  or  any  other  symptom  of 
note.  It  was  rarely  that  any  morbid  appearance  could  then  be 
discovered  in  the  bowels.  But  in  every  instance  active  inflam- 
mation was  found  in  the  wound,  extending  to  the  limb  above  it 
and  even  upwards  on  the  trunk.  Every  part  affected  was 
gorged  with  blood  and  serum ;  and  an  eschar  was  never  formed. 
The  appearances  in  short  were  precisely  those  of  diffuse  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue,  when  it  proves  fatal  in  its 
early  stage  *. 

Since  these  poisons  do  not  appear  to  act  more  energetically 
through  a  wound  than  through  the  stomach,  it  has  been  ge- 
nerally inferred  that  they  do  not  enter  the  blood,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  local  impression  they  produce  is  conveyed  to 
distant  organs  through  the  nerves.  I'his  inference  is  correct 
in  regard  to  such  species  of  the  vegetable  acrids  as  act  in  small 
doses.  But  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  may  be  questioned 
when  the  poison  acts  only  in  large  doses,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  poisons  now  under  consideration.  For  they  can- 
not be  applied  to  a  wound  over  a  surface  equal  to  that  of  the 
stomach,  and  may  therefore  be  more  slowly  absorbed  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  situation.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
few  plants  of  the  present  order  have  been  found  to  act  through 
the  blood,  as  soon  as  chemistry  discovered  their  active  prin- 
ciples and  thus  enabled  the  physiologist  to  get  rid  of  fallacy 
by  using  the  poison  in  small  doses  This  principle  has  been 
proved  to  be  in  some  plants  a  pecuUar  resin,  in  others  a  pecu- 
liar fecula  or  extractive  matter,  in  others  an  oil,  and  in  others 
an  alkaloid.     But  in  all  there  exists  some  principle  or  other  in 

•    Toxicol.  Chi,  i.  jta$sim. 
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which  are  concentrated  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  plant. 
Some  of  these  principles  appear  to  act  through  the  medium  of 
the  blood. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  many  plants  of  the  present 
order,  as  well  as  their  active  principles,  have  a  totally  different 
and  very  peculiar  action.  They  produce  violent  spreading  in- 
flammation of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  acute  ii^ 
flammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  without  entering  the 
blood ;  and  death  is  the  consequence  of  a  sympathy  of  remote 
organs  with  the  parts  directly  injured. 

As  to  their  forming  a  natural  order  of  poisons,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  a  general  view  be  taken  of  their  properties,  they  are  dkk 
tinguished  by  obvious  phenomena  from  the  three  orders  hitherto 
-noticed.  But  if  their  effects  on  man  be  alone  taken  into  account, 
when  of  course  their  influence  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
body  must  be  Icfl  out  of  view,  nothing  will  be  discovered  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  several  of  the  metallic  irritants. 

The  Symptoms  occasioned  in  man  by  the  irritant  poisons  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  chiefly  those  indicating  inflamma- 
tion of  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  U^hen 
taken  in  large  doses,  they  cause  vomiting  soon  afler  they  are 
swallowed ;  by  which  means  the  patient^s  life  is  often  saved. 
But  sometimes,  like  the  mineral  poisons  that  possess  emetic  pro- 
perties, the  vegetable  acrids  show  a  singular  caprice  in  this  re- 
spect :  They  may  be  retained  without  much  inconvenience  for 
some  length  of  time.  If  this  should  happen,  or  if  the  dose 
be  less,  in  which  case  vomiting  may  not  be  produced  at  all,  or 
if  the  greater  part  of  a  large  dose  be  discharged  at  an  early  pe- 
riod by  vomiting, — the  other  phenomena  they  give  rise  to  are 
sometimes  fully  developed.  The  most  conspicuous  symptom 
then  is  diarrha?a,  more  or  less  profuse.  'Vhe  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting  are  commonly  attended  by  twisting  pain  of  the  belly, 
at  first  remittent,  but  becoming  gradually  more  constant,  as 
the  inflammation  is  more  and  more  strongly  marked.  Tension, 
fiilness  and  tenderness  of  the  beUy,  are  then  not  infrequent. 
The  stools  may  assume  all  the  characters  of  the  discharges  in 
natural  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;   but 
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SB  addibonal  duncter  wordiy  of  noCioe  is  tbe  appearsDoe  of 
hagmeaU  of  leaTes  or  flowexs  bdoi^ii^  to  the  plant  which  has 
bem  swaDowed.  At  the  same  time  there  is  generally  excessive 
weakness.  Sometimes^  too,  giddiness  and  a  tendency  to  de- 
lirinm  have  been  observed ;  but  these  symptoms  are  rare.  If 
tbqr  occmied  frequently,  it  woold  be  neoessaiy  to  transfer  the 
poison  whidi  prodhioed  them  to  the  dass  of  nareotico-acrids. 

The  properties  now  mentioned  have  long  ago  attrscted  the 
attention  of  fdiysiciansy  and  led  them  to  introduce  the  vegetaUe 
irritants  into  the  Materia  Hedica.  In  £Mrt  they  comprehend 
a  great  number  of  the  most  active,  or,  as  they  are  technically 
called.  Drastic  purgatives.  Among  others,  elaterium,  euphor- 
bium,  gamboge,  cdocynth,  savin,  stavesacre,  are  of  this  de- 
scription. Their  efiect,  however,  is  so  violent  and  capricious, 
that  they  are  now  little  used  except  when  comlnned  with  other 
milder  wad  more  certain  laxatives. 

Tbe  Morbid  appearances  they  leave  in  the  dead  body  are 
the  same  as  those  noticed  under  the  head  of  their  mode  of  ac- 
tim, — more  or  less  redness  of  the  stomach,  ulceration  of  its 
villous  coat,  redness  of  the  intestines,  and  especially  of  the  rec- 
tum and  colon,  which  are  cSten  inflamed  when  the  small  intes- 
tines are  not  visibly  affected. 

In  tbe  following  account  of  the  particular  poisons  of  this  or- 
der, a  very  cursory  view  will  be  taken  of  their  physical  and 
chemical  properties.  A  knowledge  of  these  properties  will  be 
best  acquired  from  any  author  on  the  Materia  Medics ;  and  an 
account  of  them  would  be  misplaced  in  a  work  which  professes 
to  describe  only  the  leading  objects  of  the  medical  jurist'^s  at- 
tention. 

A  great  number  of  genera  might  be  arranged  under  the  pre- 
sent head.  But  the  following  list  comprehends  all  which 
require  mention.  Euphorbia^  or  Spurge,  the  Ricintis^  or 
Castor-oil-tree,  the  Jatropha^  or  Cassada  plant,  Elaterium^ 
Colocynthy  Bryony^  RanunciUuSy  Anemone^  Siavesacrey  Ce- 
landiney  Caliha^  Mezereon^  Spurge-laurel ^  Savine^  Daffodil^ 
Jalap^  Manchineel. 

The  first  plants  to  be  noticed  belong  to  the  natural  order  of 
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the  TiihymakHcUef  namely  the  Euphorbia,  Ricinus,  and  Ja- 
tropha. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Euphorbivm, 

Etipfiorinum  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  various  plants  of  the 
genus  Euphorbia  or  spurge,  but  is  principally  procured  from 
the  E.  officinarum^  a  species  that  abounds  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  contains  a  variety  of  principles ;  but  its  chief  in- 
gredient is  a  resin,  in  which  probably  its  active  properties  reside. 
It  has  been  analyzed  by  Braccnnotj  Felletier,  and  Brandea*. — 
Orfila  found  that  a  large  dog  was  killed  in  twenty-six  hours  and 
a  half  by  half  an  ounce  of  powder  of  euphorbium  introduced  in- 
to the  stomach,  and  retained  there  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet. 
The  whole  coats  of  the  stomach,  but  especially  the  villous  mem- 
brane, were  of  a  deep-red,  or  almost  black  colour ;  the  colon^ 
and  still  more  the  rectum,  were  of  a  lively-red  internally,  and 
their  inner  membrane  was  checkered  with  little  ulcers. — Two 
drachms  of  the  powder  thrust  into  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  and 
secured  by  covering  it  with  the  flaps  of  the  incision,  killed  a 
dog  in  twenty-seven  hours  ;  and  death  was  preceded  by  no  re- 
markable symptom  except  great  languor.  The  wounded  limb 
was  found  after  death  highly  inflamed,  and  the  redness  and 
sanguinolent  infiltration,  which  were  alluded  to  in  the  general 
observations  on  the  vegetable  acrids,  extended  from  the  knee 
as  high  up  the  trunk  as  the  tifth  rib,— a  striking  proof  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  variety  of  inflammation  difl'uses  itself  "f-. 

The  chief  symptoms  occasioned  in  man  by  euphorbium  are 
violent  griping  and  purging,  and  excessive  exhaustion.  A  case 
of  poisoning  with  it  has  been  related  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions ;  but  it  is  not  a  pure  one,  as  a  large  quantity  of  camphor 
was  taken  at  the  same  time.  Much  irritation  was  produ- 
ced in  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  by  the  prompt  excitement  of 
vomiting  and  the  subsequent  use  of  opium  the  patient  soon  re- 
covered ^.  A  fatal  case  has  been  related  by  M.  FumivcU  in  Mr 
Brando's  Journal.     A  farrier  gave  a  man  a  teaspoonful  by  mis- 

*  Suppleiucnt  to  Dr  Duncuu'b  DiHpenuitory,  p.  63. 
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take  for  rhubarb.  Burning  heat  in  the  throat  and  then  in  the 
stomach,  vomiting,  irregular  hurried  pulse,  and  cold  perspiration 
were  the  leading  symptoms ;  and  the  person  died  in  three  days. 
Several  gangrenous  spots  were  found  in  the  stomach,  and  its 
coats  tore  with  the  slightest  touch  *.  The  operation  of  this  sub- 
atance  is  so  vblent  and  uncertain,  that  it  has  long  ceased  to  be 
employed  in  the  regular  practice  of  medicine,  and  has  been  even 
excluded  from  most  modem  Pharroacopceias.  I  understand  it  is 
sdll  sometimes  used  by  faniers  as  an  external  application ;  and 
in  the  Infirmary  of  this  city  I  lately  met  with  a  fatal  case  of 
poisoning  in  the  human  subject,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  mixture  omtaining  it,  and  intended  to  cure 
hones  of  the  grease.  Pyl  has  related  the  proceedings  in  a  pro- 
secution against  a  man  for  putting  powder  of  Euphorbium  into 
his  maid-servant^s  bed ;  and  from  these  it  appears,  that,  when 
applied  to  the  sound  skin,  it  causes  violent  heat,  itching  and 
smarting,  succeeded  by  inflammation  and  blisters  -f-. 
'  Probably  all  the  species  of  Euphorbium  possess  the  same  pro- 
perties as  the  E.  offdnarum.  OrfUa  found  that  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  the  E.  cyparisnaa  and  lathyria  produces  precise^ 
ly  the  effects  described  above.  Sproegel  applied  the  juice  of  the 
latter  to  his  face,  and  was  attacked  in  consequence  with  an  erup- 
tion like  nettle-rash ;  and  he  found  that  it  caused  warts  and 
hair  to  drop  out  X.  Vicat  mentions  analogous  facts,  and  La- 
inioUe  notices  the  case  of  a  patient  who  died  in  consequence  of  a 
dyster  having  been  prepared  with  this  species  instead  of  the 
mercuriaKs  §.  The  seeds  and  root  of  the  E,  lathyris  are  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  Alps  in  the  dose  of  fif);een 
grains  as  an  emetic ;  and  very  lately  the  oil  of  the  seeds  has  been 
employed  in  Italy  as  an  active  purgative,  which  in  the  dose  of 
two  or  eight  grains  is  said  to  possess  all  the  efficacy  of  croton 
oil  ||.  The  E,  esula  appears  to  be  a  very  active  species.  Sco- 
poli  says  that  a  woman  who  took  thirty  grains  of  the  root  died 
in  half  an  hour,  and  that  he  once  knew  it  cause  fatal  gangrene 
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when  imprudently  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  belly  *.  Withering  ob- 
serves that  all  the  indigenous  species  blister  and  ulcerate  the 
skin,  and  that  many  of  them  are  used  by  the  country  people  for 
these  purposes  -f-. 

Of  Poisoning  with  the  Seeds  of  the  Castor^OU  Tree. 

Castor  oil^  at  present  so  extensively  used  as  a  mild  and  effec-. 
tual  laxative,  is  nevertheless  derived  from  a  plant  hardly  infe- 
rior in  activity  as  a  poison  to  that  just  considered.  It  is  the  ex- 
pressed oil  of  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinus  communis  or  Palma 
Christi.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  of  late  among 
chemists  as  to  the  source  of  the  acrid  properties  of  this  seed, 
some  supposing  that  they  reside  in  the  embryo,  others  in  the 
perisperm,  others  in  the  cotyledon,  others  in  a  principle  formed 
from  the  oil  by  heat ;  and  the  question  is  hardly  yet  settled. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that,  although  castor  oil  owes  its  oc- 
casional acridity  to  changes  effected  by  the  heat  to  which 
it  is  sometimes  exposed  in  the  process  of  separation,  neverthe- 
less the  cotyledons  are  in  themselves  acrid,  as  their  taste  in- 
dicates |. 

Two  or  three  of  the  seeds  will  operate  as  a  violent  cathartic. 
BergiuSf  as  quoted  by  Or61a,  says  he  knew  a  stout  man  who 
was  attacked  with  profuse  vomiting  and  purging  after  having 
masticated  a  single  seed.  Dogs  vomit  so  easily  that  they  may 
take  thirty  seeds  without  material  inconvenience,  if  the  gullet 
is  not  tied.  But  if  the  gullet  is  secured,  a  much  less  quantity 
will  occasion  death  in  six  hours.  They  produce  violent  in- 
flammation when  applied  to  a  wound  §. 

Of  Poisoning  with  the  Jatropha. 

The  plants  of  the  genus  Jatropha^  belonging  to  the  same  na- 
tural family,  have  all  of  them  the  same  acrid  properties  as  the 
castor-oil  tree.     The  seeds  of  the  /.  curcasy  when  applied  in 

•  Orfila,  Toxicol.  Gtn.  i.  714. 
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the  finrn  of  jpowder  to  a  woimd,  prodooe  violent  spreading  in- 
flammation  of  tbe  subcutaneoiis  cellalar  tissue ;  and  when  intro- 
duced into  tbe  stomach  they  inflame  that  organ  and  the  intes- 
tines *.  Similar  eflfects  are  pfodnced  both  by  a  fixed  oil  and  by 
a  volatile  acid  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  were  procured  from 
these  seeds  not  long  ago  by  PeUetier  and  Caventou  after  a 
careful  analysis  f. 

Two  other  qpecies  have  been  examined^  the  J.  manihoi  and 
muUifida  ;  both  of  which  have  been  found  equally  deleterious. 
The  juice  of  the  root  of  the «/!  manihoty  or  bitter  cassada,  is  ex- 
eeedingly  acrid ;  and  many  fatal  mistakes  have  happened  in  the 
West  Indies  by  the  negroes  takii^  it  for  the  root  of  the  J.  jani- 
pkoy  or  sweet  cassada  The  latter  does  not  contain  any  acrid 
juice,  and  is  eaten  entire;  but  the  juice  of  the  former  is  so  acrid, 
diat,  according  to  Dr  Clark,  n^;roes  have  been  killed  in  an  hour 
by  drinking  half  a  pint  of  it  j;.  The  acrid  species  is  rendered 
wholesome  by  a  simple  process,  through  means  of  which  the 
juice  is  removed,  and  little  else  left  than  fecula. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Manchineel, 

The  Manchineel,  another  plant  of  the  same  natural  family, 
contains  a  milky  juice,  which  is  possessed  of  very  acrid  proper- 
ties. Orfila  and  OUivier  have  made  some  careful  experiments 
with  it  on  animals  § ;  and  M.  Ricord  has  since  added  some 
observations  on  its  effects  on  man  ||.  From  the  former  it  ap- 
pears that  two  drachms  of  the  juice  applied  to  a  wound  in  a  dog 
will  cause  death  in  twenty-eight  hours,  by  exciting  difiuse  cellu- 
lar inflammation ;  and  that  half  that  quantity  will  prove  fatal 
in  nine  hours  when  introduced  into  the  stomach.  From  the  ob- 
servations of  M.  Ricord  it  follows  that  inflammation  is  excited 
wherever  the  juice  is  applied,  even  on  the  sound  skin ;  but  he 
denies  the  generally  received  notion,  that  similar  effects  ensue 
from  sleeping  under  the  branches  of  the  tree,  or  from  receiving 
drops  of  moisture  from  the  leaves. 
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The  next  natural  family  in  ifbich  plants  are  to  be  found 
that  possess  the  properties  of  the  acrid  poisons,  is  the  Cucurbi- 
tacecBy  or  Gourds.  This  family,  it  should  be  remarked,  does  not 
in  general  possess  poisonous  properties.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  remarkably  mild ;  and  many  of  them 
supply  articles  of  luxury  for  the  table.  The  melon  and  cucum« 
ber  belong  to  the  order.  The  only  poisons  of  the  order  which 
have  been  examined  with  any  care  are  elaterium,  bryony,  and 
colocynth. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Bryony. 

The  root  of  the  Bryonia  alba  of  Linnaeus,  or  dioica  of  other 
botanists,  possesses  properties  essentially  the  same  with  those  of 
euphorbium.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  where  it  grows 
among  hedges,  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  wild  vine^ 
or  bryony.  The  flowers  are  greenish,  and  are  succeeded  by 
smaU,  red  berries.  The  root,  which  is  the  most  active  part  of 
the  plant,  is  spindle-shaped,  and  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  car- 
rot to  that  of  a  radish. 

Orfila  found  that  half  an  ounce  of  the  root  introduced  into 
the  stomach  of  a  dog,  killed  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
gullet  was  tied ;  and  that  two  drachms  and  a-half  applied  to  a 
wound  brought  on  violent  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the 
part,  ending  fatally  in  sixty  hours  *. 

The  root  of  the  bryony  owes  its  power  to  an  extractive  prin- 
ciple which  was  discovered  in  it  not  long  ago  by  Brandes  and 
Firnhaber^  and  which  they  have  named  Bryonine.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Collard  de  Martigny,  bryonine  acts  on 
the  stomach  and  on  a  wound  exactly  as  the  root  itself,  and  is 
considerably  more  energetic.  When  introduced  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura  it  causes  rapid  death  by  true  pleurisy,  ending  in 
the  effusion  of  fibrin  -f*. 

Before  the  bryony  root  was  expelled  from  medical  practice,  it 
was  often  known  to  produce  violent  vomiting,  tormina,  profuse 
watery  evacuations,  and  fainting.  Pyl  mentions  a  fatal  case  of 
poisoning  with  it,  which  happened  at  Cambray  in  France.  The 
subject  was  a  man  who  took  two  glasses  of  an  infusion  of  the 
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itwt  to  cure  ague,  and  was  soon  after  seised  with  violent  tormina 
and  puling,  which  nothing  could  arrest,  and  which  soon  termi- 
nated fiitally  *•  Orfila  quotes  a  similar  case  from  the  Gazette  de 
Sant^,  which  proved  &tal  within  four  hours,  in  consequence  of 
a  strong  decoction  of  an  ounce  of  the  root  having  been  admi- 
nistered partly  by  the  mouth  and  partly  in  a  clyster  to  repel  the 
secretion  of  milk  -f. 

Of  PoUoning  with  Colocynth. 

Colocynthj  or  Bitter-4ipple,  is  another  very  active  and  more 
common  acrid  derived  from  a  plant  of  the  same  family,  the  Cu- 
emmU  colocynthis.  It  is  imported  into  this  country  in  the  form 
Hf  a  roundish,  dry,  light  fruit,  as  big  as  an  orange,  of  a  yellow- 
lah-white  ccdour,  unpleasant  odour,  and  excessively  bitter  taste. 
Its  active  principle  is  probaUy  a  resinoid  matter  discovered  by 
Vauquettnt  which  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  sparingly  so  in 
"water,  but  which  imparts  even  to  the  latter  an  intensely  bitter 
taste  j:.     It  is  termed  Colocynthin. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  colocynth  powder  or 
its  decoction  produces  the  usual  effects  of  the  acrid  v^etables  on 
the  stomach  and  on  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Three 
drachms  proved  £ital  in  fifteen  hours  to  a  dog  through  the  former 
channel  when  the  guUet  was  tied,  and  two  drachms  killed  another 
in  the  same  time  when  applied  to  a  wound  §. 

A  considerable  number  of  severe  cases  of  poisoning  with  this 
substance  have  occurred  in  the  human  subject ;  and  a  few  have 
proved  fatal.  TtUpiua  notices  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
nearly  carried  of  by  profuse,  bloody  diarrhoea,  in  consequence 
of  taking  a  decoction  of  three  colocynth  apples  ||.  Orfila  re- 
lates that  of  a  rag-picker,  who,  attempting  to  cure  himself  of  a 
gonorrhoea  by  taking  three  ounces  of  colocynth,  was  seized 
with  vomiting,  acute  pain  in  the  stomach,  profuse  diarrhoea, 
dimness  of  sight,  and  slight  delirium ;  but  he  recovered  un- 
der the  use  of  diluents  and  local  blood-letting^.     In  18^ 
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a  coroner's  inquest  was  held  at  London  on  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  died  in  twenty-four  hours  with  incessant  vomiting  and  pull- 
ing, in  consequence  of  having  swallowed  by  mistake  a  teaspoon- 
fill  and  a-half  of  colocynth  powder  ♦.  M,  Carron  dAnneoy 
has  communicated  to  Orfila  a  very  complete  case,  which  also 
proved  fatal.  The  subject  was  a  locksmith,  who  took  firom  a 
quack  two  glasses  of  decoctioi^  of  colocynth  to  cure  hemorrhoids, 
and  was  soon  after  attacked  with  colic,  purging,  heat  in  the 
belly  and  dryness  of  the  throat.  Afterwards  the  belly  became 
tense  and  excessively  tender,  and  the  stools  were  suppressed  al- 
together. Next  morning  he  had  also  retention  of  urine,  retrac- 
tion of  the  testicles  and  priapism.  On  the  third  day  the  re* 
tention  ceased,  but  the  other  symptoms  continued,  and  the  skin 
became  covered  with  clammy  sweat,  which  preceded  his  death 
only  a  few  hours.  The  intestines  were  red,  studded  with 
black  spots,  and  matted  together  by  fibrinous  matter ;  the  usual 
fluid  of  peritonitis  was  effiised  into  the  belly ;  the  villous  coal 
of  the  stomach  was  here  and  there  ulcerated ;  the  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  bladder  also  exhibited  traces  of  inflammation  -f-. 

Elateriumy  which  is  procured  from  a  third  plant  of  the  cu- 
curbitacese,  the  Momordica  elaterium,  or  spurting  cucumber, 
possesses  precisely  the  same  properties  with  the  two  preced- 
ing substances.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  more  active,  for  a 
single  grain  has  been  known  to  act  violently  on  man. 

Of  Poisoning  with  the  RanuncuIaceiB. 

The  natural  family  of  the  Ranunculacese  abounds  in  acrid 
poisons.  Indeed  few  of  the  genera  included  in  it  are  without 
more  or  less  acrid  property.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  a 
general  law  in  nature, — that  those  plants  resemble  each  other 
most  in  their  effects  on  the  animal  system,  which  are  also  the 
most  similar  in  outward  characters. 

The  genus  Ranunculus  is  of  some  interest  to  the  British 
toxicologist,  because  many  species  grow  in  this  country;  and  un- 
pleasant accidents  have  been  occasioned  by  them.  The  most  com- 
mon  are  the  R,  btUbosus^  acris^  sceleratus^  flammula^  lingua^ 
aquatilisy  repensy  ficaria^  which  are  all  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  this  city.-^The  Ranuncultis  tieris  is  the  only  spe* 
cies  that  has  been  particularly  examined.  Five  ounces  of  juice, 
extracted  by  triturating  the  leaves  vrith  two  ounces  of  water, 
killed  a  stout  dog  in  twelve  hours  when  taken  internally.  Two 
drachms  of  the  aqueous  extract  applied  to  a  wound  killed  another 
in  twelve  hours  by  inducing  the  usual  inflammation  *. 

K^aff^  as  quoted  in  Orfila^s  Toucology ,  found  by  experiments 
on  himself,  that  two  drops  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  same 
species  produced  burning  pain  and  spasms  in  the  gullet  and 
griping  in  the  lower  belly.  A  single  flower  had  the  same  ef- 
fect. When  he  chewed  the  thickest  and  most  succulent  of  the 
leaves,  the  salivary  glands  were  strongly  stimulated,  his  tongue 
was  excoriated  and  cracked,  his  teeth  smarted,  and  his  gums 
became  tender  and  bloody,  f  Dr  Withering  alleges  that  it 
will  blister  the  skin. — All  the  species-  of  Ranunculus  are  pro- 
bably endowed  with  similar  properties,  especially  the  R.  sce^ 
leratus. 

The  genus  Anemone  produces  similar  effects  on  the  animal 
economy.  The  powder  of  the  A>  Pulsatilla  causes  itching  of 
the  eyes,  colic  and  vomiting,  if  in  pulverizing  it  the  operator 
do  not  avoid  the  fine  dust  which  is  driven  up  ;  and  the  bruised 
root  used  as  an  external  application  for  rheumatism  has  brought 
on  gangrene  I, 

The  Caltha  palustria^  or  Marsh  Marigold,  a  plant  closely 
allied  in  external  characters  to  the  Ranunculus,  is  a  powerful 
acrid.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent  the  flower  buds  are 
pickled  and  used  instead  of  capers^  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  the  whole  plant  is  sometimes 
used  as  food  in  seasons  of  scarcity.  The  whole  plant,  however, 
is  acrid,  and  a  set  of  cases  which  happened  in  1817  near  So- 
lingen  will  show  that  at  least  in  some  locaUties  it  possesses  en- 
ergetic and  singular  properties.  The  poison  was  taken  acci- 
dentally by  a  family  of  five  persons,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  compelled  by  the  badness  of  the  times  to  try  to 
make  food  of  various  herbs.  They  were  all  seized  half  an  hour 
after  eating  with  sickness,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  head- 
ach  and  tinnitus,  afterwards  with  dysuria  and  diarrhcea,  next 
day  with  oedema  of  the  whole  body,  particularly  of  the  face, 
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and  on  the  third  day  with  an  eruption  of  pemphigous  vedcles 
as  large  as  almonds,  which  dried  up  in  forty-eight  hours.  They 
all  recovered  *, 

The  StavesacrCy  or  Delphinium  Staphysagria^  another  plant 
of  the  same  natural  family,  is  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of 
▼lew,  because  its  properties  have  been  distinctly  traced  to  a 
peculiar  alkaloid.  The  seeds,  which  alone  have  been  hitherto 
examined,  were  analyzed  with  great  care  by  MM.  Lassaigne 
and  Feneulle,  who,  besides  a  number  of  inert  principles,  dis- 
covered in  them  a  ternary  alkali  or  alkaloid,  possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  all  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  seeds.  This 
alkaloid  is  solid,  white,  pulverulent  but  crystalline,  fusible  like 
wax,  very  bitter  and  acrid,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  very  solu- 
ble in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  capable  of  forming  salts  with  most 
of  the  acids  f.  It  has  been  named  Delphinia.  It  was  also 
discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Brandes  |. 

Orfila  found  that  six  grains  of  it  difiuscd  through  water,  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  and  retained  there  with  a  liga- 
ture on  the  gullet,  brought  on  efforts  to  vomit,  restlessness,  gid- 
diness, immobility,  slight  convulsions,  and  death  in  two  or  three 
hours.  The  same  quantity,  if  previously  dissolved  in  vinegar, 
will  cause  death  in  forty  minutes.  In  the  former  case,  but  not 
in  the  latter,  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  is  found  to  be  gene- 
rally red§. 

An  ounce  of  the  bruised  seeds  themselves  killed  a  dog  in 
fifty-four  hours  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  two 
drachms  applied  to  a  wound  in  the  thigh  killed  another  in  two 
days.  In  the  former  animal  a  part  of  the  stomach  was  crimson- 
red  ;  in  the  latter  there  was  extensive  subcutaneous  inflammation, 
reaching  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib  ||. 

Besides  these  four  genera  of  the  Ranunculaceae  many  other  ge- 
nera of  the  same  natural  order  are  equally  energetic.  The  celan- 
dine,  or  Chelidonium  inajus^an  indigenous  plant,  often  cultivated 
in  gardens,  has  been  proved  by  Orfila  to  possess  the  poisonous 

•  RuttU  Afa^nzin  fiir  die  fresamnUe  ifrilkundt\  xx.  451. 
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properties  of  the  order.  The  Clematis  or  Traveller^s-joy  is  alsa 
known  to  be  acrid ;  and  so  probably  is  the  Trollius  or  globe- 
flower.  Some  other  genera  of  equal  power  have  been  usually 
arranged  with  the  Narcotico-acrid  poisons  on  account  of  their 
action  on  the  nervous  system  ;  and  probably  some  of  the  pre- 
sent groupe  of  acrids  might  with  equal  propriety  be  removed  to 
the  same  class. 

Of  plants  possessing  acrid  properties  and  interspersed  through- 
out other  natural  families,  the  only  species  I  shall  particularly 
notice  are  the  Mezereon,  Daffodil,  Jalap-plant,  and  Savine. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Mexereon. 

The  Mezereon  and  several  other  species  of  the  genus  Daphne 
to  which  it  belongs  are  powerfully  acrid.  They  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Thymelese.  The  experiments  of  Orfila  have  been 
confined  to  a  foreign  species,  the  D.  gnidium,  or  garou  of  the 
French.  Three  drachms  of  the  powder  of  its  bark  retained  in 
the  stomach  of  a  dog  killed  it  in  twelve  hours ;  and  two  drachms 
applied  to  a  wound  killed  another  in  two  days  *.  The  action 
of  the  other  species  has  not  been  so  scientifically  investigated ; 
but  fatal  accidents  have  arisen  from  them  when  taken  by  the 
human  species.  Children  have  been  tempted  to  eat  the  berries 
of  the  Z>.  Mezereon  by  their  singular  beauty ;  and  some,  it  is 
said,  have  died  in  consequence.  Vicat  relates  the  case  of  a  man 
who  took  the  wood  of  it  for  dropsy,  and  was  attacked  with  pro- 
fuse diarrhoea  and  obstinate  vomiting,  the  last  of  which  symp- 
toms recurred  occasionally  for  six  weeks -|^.  Linmetis  in  his 
Flora  Suecica  says  that  six  berries  will  kill  a  wolf,  and  that  he 
once  saw  a  girl  die  of  excessive  vomiting  and  haemoptysis,  in 
consequence  of  taking  twelve  of  them  to  check  an  ague  ^.  The 
D.  Laureola  or  spurge-laurel,  a  common  indigenous  species, 
abounding  in  low  woods,  is  said  by  Withering  to  be  very  acrid^ 
especially  its  root  §. 

•   Toxicol.  G(n.  i.  703. 

f  HiaL  des  Planica  Vinin.  de  la  Suwe,  p.  140. 
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Of  Poisoning  with  Daffodil. 

The  common  Daffodil^  the  Narcissus  psetido-narcissus  of  bo- 
tanists, though  commonly  arranged  with  the  vegetable  acrida, 
seems  not  entitled  to  a  pLice  among  them.  At  least  the  experi- 
ments of  Orfila  rather  tend  to  show  that  it  acts  through  absorp- 
tion on  the  nervous  system.  Four  drachms  of  the  aqueoua 
extract  of  this  plant  secured  in  the  stomach  in  the  usual  way 
killed  a  dog  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours ;  and  one  drachm 
applied  to  a  wound  killed  another  in  six  hours.  In  both  caaes 
vomiting  or  efforts  to  vomit  seemed  the  only  symptom  of  note; 
and  in  both  the  stomach  was  found  here  and  there  cherry-red^ 
The  wound  was  not  much  inflamed  *. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Jalap. 

Jalapf  the  powder  of  the  root  of  the  ConvohtUus  Jalapa^  and 
a  common  purgative,  b  an  active  poison  in  large  doses ;  and 
this  every  one  should  know,  as  severe  and  even  dangerous  effects 
have  followed  its  incautious  use  in  the  hands  of  the  practical 
joker. 

Its  action  has  been  examined  scientifically  by  M.  Fdiw  Cadei 
de  Gassicourt^  who  found  that  it  produced  no  particular  symp- 
tom when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  in  the  dose  of 
twenty-four  grains,  or  when  applied  to  the  cellular  tissue  in  the 
dose  of  a  drachm.  But  when  rubbed  daily  into  the  skin  of  the 
belly  and  thighs  it  excited  in  a  few  days  severe  dysentery;  when 
introduced  into  the  pleura  it  excited  pleurisy  fatal  in  three  days ; 
when  introduced  into  the  peritonaeum  it  caused  peritonitis  and 
violent  dysentery  fatal  in  six  days ;  and  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach  or  the  anus,  the  animals  died  of  profiise  purg- 
ing in  four  or  five  days,  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
then  found  red  and  sometimes  ulcerated.  Two  drachms  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth  proved  fatal  f. — Scammony^  which  ia 
procured  from  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  C  Scam- 
monea^  has  been  found  by  Orfila  to  be  much  less  active.  Four 
drachms  of  the  concrete  juice  of  the  root  given  to  dogs  produ- 
ced only  diarrhcea  ^. 

•   ToxicoL  Gin,  I  744. 
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Of  Poisoning  wUh  Savin. 

The  leaves  of  the  JunipertM  sabina^  or  Savin,  have  been  long 
Jinown  to  be  poisonous.  They  have  a  peculiar  heavy,  rather 
disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  aromatic,  somewhat 
resinous  taste.  They  yield  an  essential  oil,  which  possesses  all 
their  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree. 

A  dog  was  killed  by  six  drachms  of  the  powdered  leaves  con- 
fined in  the  stomach.  It  appeared  to  suffer  pain,  died  in  six- 
teen  hours,  and  exhibited  on  dissection  only  trivial  redness  of 
the  stomach.  Two  drachms  introduced  into  a  wouud  in  the 
thigh  caused  death  after  the  manner  of  the  other  vegetable 
acrids  in  two  days ;  and  besides  inflammation  of  the  limb  there 
was  found  redness  of  the  rectum  *. 

Savin  is  a  good  deal  used  in  medicine  for  stimulating  old 
ulcers  and  keeping  open  blistered  surfaces;  which  may  be 
done  without  danger,  although  it  cannot  be  applied  to  a 
freah  wound  without  exciting  diffuse  inflammation.  Both  the 
powder  and  the  essential  oil  are  of  some  consequence  in  a  me- 
dico-legal point  of  view,  as  they  have  been  often  used  with 
the  intent  of  procuring  abortion.  The  oil  is  very  general- 
ly believed  by  the  vulgar  to  possess  this  property  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree.  Doubts,  however,  may  be  entertained  whether 
any  such  property  is  possessed  by  it  independently  of  its  opera- 
tion as  a  violent  acrid  on  the  bowels.  It  has  certainly  been 
taken  to  a  considerable  amount  without  the  intended  effect ;  of 
which  Foderi  has  noticed  an  unequivocal  example.  The  wo- 
man took  daily  for  twenty  days  no  less  than  a  hundred  drops 
of  the  oil,  yet  carried  her  child  to  the  full  time  -f-.  The  powder 
has  likewise  been  taken  to  a  large  extent  without  avail.  A 
female,  whose  case  is  noticed  by  Fodere,  took  without  her 
knowledge  so  much  of  the  powder  that  she  was  attacked  with 
vomiting,  hiccup,  heat  in  the  lower  belly,  and  fever  of  a  fort- 
night's duration;  nevertheless  she  was  not  delivered  till  the 
natural  time  J.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  given  in 
such  quantity  as  to  cause  violent  purging,  abortion  may  ensue ; 

•  Orfila^  Toxicologie  G6n^ralc,  i.  7*24. 
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but  unless  there  is  naturally  a  predisposition  to  miscarriage,  the 
constitutional  injury  and  intestinal  irritation  required  to  induce 
it  are  so  great  as  to  be  always  attended  with  great  danger,  inde- 
pendent of  the  uterine  disorder. 

In  a  charge  of  wilful  abortion  the  very  possession  of  oil  of 
savin  would  be  a  suspicious  circumstance^  because  the  notion 
that  it  has  the  power  of  causing  miscarriage  is  very  general 
and  familiar  with  the  vulgar ;  while,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not 
employed  for  any  useful  purpose  whatever. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  other  plants  which  have 
been  either  ascertained  experimentally  to  belong  to  the  present 
order,  or  are  believed  on  good  general  evidence  to  possess  the 
same  or  analogous  properties. 

By  carefiil  experiment  Orfila  has  ascertained  that  the  6ra- 
tiolaofficinalis,  Gamboge,  Rhus  radicans  andRhustoxioodendroii) 
Sedum  acre,  and  Arum  maculatum  possess  them ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing species  are  also  generally  considered  acrid,  namely 
Rhododendron  chrysanthum  and  femigineum,  Pedicularis  palna- 
tris.  Cyclamen  Europaeum,  Plumbago  Europsea,  Pastinaca  as- 
tiva.  Lobelia  syphilitica  and  longiflora,  Hydrocotile  vulgaiif^ 
Croton  Tiglium.  To  these  may  be  added  the  common  Elder  or 
Sambucus  nigra,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  which  caused  in  • 
boy,  who  was  my  patient  not  long  ago,  dangerous  inflammatkm 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  lasting  for  eight  days. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  CANTHAKIDES. 

The  second  groupe  of  the  present  order  of  poisons  compre- 
hends most  of  those  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom.  In 
action  they  resemble  considerably  the  vegetable  acrids,  their 
most  characteristic  effect  being  local  inflammation ;  but  several 
of  them  also  induce  symptoms  of  an  injury  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. This  groupe  includes  Cantharides,  Poisonous  Fishes> 
Venomous  Serpents,  and  Decayed  or  Diseased  animal  matter. 

The  first  of  these  is  familiarly  known  as  a  poison  even  to  the 
common  people.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  murder.  But  on  account  of  its 
powerful  effect  on  the  organs  of  generation  it  has  often  been 
given  by  way  of  joke,  and  has  sometimes  been  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  Fatal  accidents  have  been  the 
ecmsequence. 

The  appearance  of  the  fly  is  well  known.  When  in  powder, 
as  it  is  generally  seen,  it  has  a  grayish-green  colour,  mingled 
with  brilliant  green  points.  It  has  then  a  nauseous  odour  and 
a  yery  acrid  burning  taste.  Alcohol  dissolves  its  active  princi- 
ple. This  principle  appears  from  a  careful  analysis  by  M.  Ro- 
biquet  to  be  a  white  crystalline,  scaly  substance,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  oils,  and  termed  Cantharidin*. 

Section  I. — Of  the  Action  of  Cantharides  and  the  Symptoms 

it  ewcites  in  Man. 

Cantharides,  either  in  the  form  of  powder,  tincture,  or  oily 
solution,  is  an  active  poison  both  to  man  and  animals.  As  to 
its  action  on  animals,  Or/ila  found  that  a  drachm  and  a  half  of 
a  strong  oleaginous  solution  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
dog  killed  it  in  four  hours  with  symptoms  of  violent  tetanus ; 
that  three  drachms  of  the  tincture  with  eight  grains  of  powder 

*  Annakt  de  Chimiey  Ixxvi. 
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suspended  in  it  caused  death  in  twenty-four  hours  if  retained  in 
the  stomach  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet, — insensibility  being 
then  the  chief  symptom ;  and  that  forty  grains  of  the  powder 
killed  another  dog  in  four  hours  and  a  half,  although  .it  was 
allowed  to  vomit.  In  all  the  instances  in  which  it  was  admi- 
nistered by  the  stomach,  that  organ  was  found  much  inflamed 
after  death ;  and  generally  fragments  of  the  poison  were  dis- 
cernible if  it  was  given  in  the  form  of  powder.  When  applied 
to  a  wound  the  powder  excites  surrounding  inflammation ;  and  a 
drachm  will  in  this  way  prove  fatal  in  thirty-two  hours,  with- 
out any  particular  constitutional  symptom  except  languor  *. 

These  experiments  do  not  furnish  any  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  absorption  of  the  poison,  but  rather  tend  to  show  that  it 
docs  not  enter  the  blood.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  must 
not  be  too  hastily  drawn ;  since  its  well  known  efiects  on  man  when 
used  in  the  form  of  a  blister  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  that  it  produces  its  peculiar  effects  on  the  urinary 
system  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation.  On  account  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  dose  required  to  produce  severe  effects  on 
animals,  Orfila's  experiments  on  the  stomach  and  external  sur- 
face of  the  body  cannot,  for  reasons  formerly  assigned,  be  pro- 
perly compared  together. 

Orfila  has  examined  with  care  not  only  the  preparations  of 
cantharides  already  mentioned,  but  likewise  the  various  princi- 
ples procured  by  M.  Robiquet  during  his  analysis  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  result,  that  the  active  properties  of  the  fly  reside  part- 
ly in  the  crystalline  principle,  and  partly  in  a  volatile  oil,  which 
is  the  source  of  its  nauseous  odour. 


The  symptoms  produced  by  cantharides  in  man  are  more 
markable  than  those  observed  in  animals.  A  great  number  of 
cases  are  on  record;  but  few  have  been  minutely  related. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  swallowed  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruc- 
tion, and  sometimes  for  procuring  miscarriage ;  but  most  fre- 
quently, on  account  of  a  prevalent  notion  that  it  possesses  aphro- 
disiac properties,  it  has  been  both  voluntarily  swallowed,  and 
secretly  administered,  to  excite  the  venereal  appetite.  That 
it  has  this  effect  in  many  instances  cannot  be  doubted.     But 

•   Toxicol.  Gen,  U.  4. 
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the  old  stories,  which  have  been  the  cause  of  its  being  so  fre- 
quently used  for  the  purpose,  are  many  of  them  altogether  fa- 
bulous, and  all  much  exaggerated.  Very  often  no  venereal  ap- 
petite is  excited,  sometimes  even  no  affection  of  the  urinary  or 
genital  organs  at  all ;  and  the  kidneys  and  bladder  may  be 
powerfully  affected  without  the  genital  organs  participating. 
It  is  established,  too,  by  frequent  observation,  that  the  excitement 
of  the  genital  organs  can  never  be  induced,  without  other  violent 
oonatitutional  symptoms  being  also  brought  on,  to  the  great  ha- 
laid  of  life. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  case  by  Jf .  Bieit  of  Paris  gives 
a  rational  and  unexaggerated  account  of  the  symptoms  as 
they  commonly  appear.  A  young  man,  in  consequence  of 
a  trick  of  his  companions,  took  a  drachm  of  the  powder. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  seiied  with  a  sense  of  burning  in 
the  throat  and  stomach  ;  and  in  about  an  hour  with  violent 
pain  in  the  lower  belly.  When  M.  Biett  saw  him,  his  voice 
was  feeble,  breathing  laborious,  and  pulse  contracted ;  and  he 
had  excessive  thirst,  but  could  not  swallow  any  liquid  without 
unutterable  anguish.  He  was  likewise  affected  with  priapism. 
The  pain  then  became  more  extensive  and  severe,  tenesmus  and 
strangury  were  added  to  the  symptoms,  and  after  violent  efforts 
he  succeeded  in  passing  by  the  anus  and  urethra  only  a  few 
drops  of  blood.  By  the  use  of  oily  injections  into  the  anus 
and  bladder,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  remedies  intended 
to  allay  the  general  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  he  was 
considerably  relieved  before  the  second  day  ;  but  even  then  he 
continued  to  complain  of  great  heat  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  occasional  priapism,  and  difHcult  micturi- 
tion. For  some  months  he  laboured  under  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing *. 

Among  the  symptoms  the  affection  of  the  throat,  causing  diffi- 
cult deglutition  and  even  an  aversion  to  liquids,  appears  to  be 
pretty  constant.  The  sense  of  irritation  along  the  gullet  and 
in  the  stomach  is  also  generally  considerable.  Sometimes  it  is 
attended  with  bloody  vomiting,  as  in  four  cases  related  by  Dr 
Graaf  of  Langenburg  f  ;  and  at  other  times,  as  in  the  instance 

•  Orfila,  Toxicol.  G6n.  ii.  28. 
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of  poisoning  with  the  acids,  there  is  vomiting  of  membranous 
flakes,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  canal,  but  are  in  reality  a  morbid  secretion  *.  A  very  pro- 
minent symptom  in  most  cases  is  distresung  strangury,  gene- 
rally connected  with  suppression  of  urine  and  the  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  urethni  f.  It  would  appear  that,  when  the 
genital  organs  are  much  affected,  the  inflammation  may  run  on 
to  gangrene  of  the  external  parts.  Ambrose  Pari  notices  a  fii- 
tal  instance  of  the  kind,  which  was  caused  by  a  young  woman 
seasoning  comfits  for  her  lover  with  cantharides  J. 

The  preceding  symptoms  are  occasionally  united  with  signs 
of  an  injury  of  the  nervous  system.  Headach  is  common,  and 
delirium  is  sometimes  associated  with  it  *.  In  a  case  commvu 
nicated  to  Orfila  by  one  of  his  friends  the  leading  symptoms  at 
first  were  strangury  and  bloody  urine ;  but  these  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  violent  convulsions  and  occasional  loss  of  recollection  ||. 
The  quantity  in  that  instance  was  only  eight  grains ;  and  it 
was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction.  In  one  of  Graaf^ 
four  cases  the  patient  was  attacked  during  convalescence  with 
violent  frenxy  of  three  days^  continuance  **.  An  instance  is 
also  related  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Turin  Academy  of  teta- 
nic convulsions  and  hydrophobia  af^earing  three  days  after  a 
small  overdose  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides  was  taken^  and 
continuing  for  several  days  with  extreme  violence  'Y\'. 

The  only  recent  fittid  case  I  have  found  recorded  is  one 
which  has  been  quoted  by  Orfila  from  the  GaxeUe  de  Santi 
for  May  1819)  and  which  was  caused  by  two  doses  of  twenty* 
four  grains  taken  with  the  interval  of  a  day  between  them  for 
the  purpose  of  suicide.  The  ordinary  symptoms  of  irritation 
in  the  bowels  and  urinary  organs  ensued,  miscarriage  then 
took  place,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  fourth  day,  with  dilated 
pupils  and  convulsive  motions,  but  with  unimpaired  sensibilityl^. 

*  See  an  interesting  case  in  Memorie  delta  Soc,  Med,  di  Gcnova^  ii.  1.  p.  29. 
t  GraaTs  Caaes. 
X  Lib.  xxi.  dc$  Venitu. 
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tt'  M^iD.  de  TAcad.  de  Turin,  1802-3. 
Xt  Toiicol.  G^n.  ii.  30. 
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The  quantity  of  the  powder  or  tincture  which  is  required  to 
pro^e  fatal  or  dangerous  has  not  been  accurately  settled.  In- 
deed  practitioners  differ  much  even  as  to  the  proper  medicinal 
doses.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  one  of  the  poisons  whose 
operation  is  liable  to  be  materially  affected  by  idiosyncrasy. 
The  medicinal  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  the 
powder,  and  from  ten  drops  to  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  *. 
But  Dr  Beck  has  quoted  an  instance  where  six  ounces  of  the 
tancture  were  taken  vrithout  injury  f.  On  the  other  hand, 
Werlhoff  has  mentioned  the  case  of  a  lad  who  used  to  be  at- 
tacked with  erection  and  involuntary  emission  on  merely  smel- 
ling the  powder  :^.  This  statement,  though  almost  incredible, 
is  not  without  support  from  the  parallel  effects  of  other  substances. 

Section  II.— Of  tfie  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  Can^ 

tharides. 

The  only  precise  account  I  have  hitherto  seen  of  the  morbid 
appearances  caused  by  cantharides  is  contained  in  the  history 
of  the  case  from  the  Gazette  de  SantS.  The  brain  was  gorged 
with  blood.  The  omentum,  peritonaeum,  gullet,  stomach,  in- 
testines,  kidneys,  ureters,  and  internal  parts  of  generation  were 
inflamed ;  and  the  mouth  and  tongue  were  stripped  of  their 
lining  membrane. 

It  is  of  importance  to  add,  that  when  the  case  has  been  ra- 
pid, the  remains  of  the  powder  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  it  may  be  easily  discovered  by  its  resplendent 
green  colour.  From  the  late  researches  of  Or/ila  and  Lesueur^ 
it  appears  that  it  does  not  undergo  decomposition  for  a  long 
time  when  mixed  with  decaying  animal  matters.  After  nine 
months^  interment  the  resplendent  green  points  continue  bril- 
liant;  and  the  powder  may  be  separated  by  immersing  the 
parts  in  boiling  water.  The  fatty  matter  rises  to  the  surface, 
while  the  cantharides  powder  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  will  be 
found  to  retain  all  its  characteristic  properties  §. 

*  DuncaiCt  Edinburgh  Dispensatory. 

*}•  Medical  Jurisprudence,  674,  from  New  Y'ork  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal. 

X  Menu  dcUa  Soc.  Med.  di  Genova^  ii.  1.  29. 

I  ReYue  Medicalc,  1U28,  ii. 
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Section  III. — Of  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning  wUh  Can- 

tharides. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  cantharides  is  not  well  esta- 
blished. No  antidote  has  yet  been  discovered.  At  one  time 
fixed  oil  was  believed  to  be  an  excellent  remedy.  But  the  ex- 
periments of  Robiquet  on  the  active  principle  of  the  poison, 
and  those  of  Orfila  on  the  efiects  of  its  oleaginous  solution, 
rather  prove  that  oil  is  the  reverse  of  an  antidote.  The  case 
mentioned  in  the  Genoa  memoirs  was  evidently  exasperated  by 
the  use  of  oil.  When  the  accident  is  discovered  early  enough, 
and  vomiting  has  not  already  begun,  emetics  may  be  given ; 
and  if  vomiting  has  begun,  it  is  to  be  encouraged.  Oleaginous 
and  demulcent  injections  into  the  bladder  generally  relieve  the 
strangury.  The  warm-bath  is  a  useful  auxiliary.  Leeches 
and  blood-letting  are  required,  according  as  the  degree  and  stage 
of  the  inflammation  may  seem  to  indicate. 

Many  other  insects  besides  the  Cantharis  veeicatoria  possess 
the  same  acrid  properties  ;  but  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquaint- 
ed with  them  to  render  it  necessary  to  notice  them  particu- 
larly. Two  of  them,  however,  may  be  briefly  alluded  to, 
because  they  have  caused  fatal  poisoning.  The  one  b  the 
Meloe  proscarabcBuSf  the  maiwurm  of  the  Germans,  a  na- 
tive of  most  European  countries.  In  Rust^s  Magazin  there 
is  an  account  of  four  persons  who  took  the  powder  of  this  in- 
sect from  a  quack  for  spasms  in  the  stomach.  The  principal 
symptoms  were  stifling  and  vomiting ;  and  two  of  the  people 
died  within  twenty-four  hours  *.  The  other  is  the  Bomhym^ 
of  which  at  least  two  species  are  believed  to  possess  powerful 
irritant  properties,  the  B.  pityocarpa  and  B.  processumea. 
The  following  is  an  instance  of  their  efiects.  A  child  ten 
years  old  had  a  common  blister  applied  to  the  neck  and  spine 
as  a  remedy  for  deafiness ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  afterwards 
her  mother  dressed  the  abraded  skin  vrith  the  leaves  of  the 
beet-root,  from  which  she  had  previously  shaken  a  prodigious 
number  of  caterpillars.  The  chUd  soon  complained  of  insup- 
portable itching  and  burning  in  the  part  on  which  the  leaves 

*  Magazin  Air  die  geMOUDte  Heilkiindo,  xviiL  109. 
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were  applied,  cried  out  on  account  of  the  pain,  and  endeavoured 
to  tear  off  the  dressings.  The  mother  persevered,  however ; 
and  her  child  died  in  two  days  of  gangrene  of  the  whole  inte- 
guments of  the  back.  The  surgeon,  who  saw  the  child  on  the 
last  day  of  her  life,  ascribed  the  gangrene  to  the  insects  men- 
ticmed  above,  and  states  that  they  possess  the  power  of  exciting 
erysipelas  when  applied  even  to  the  sound  skin  *.  It  is  pro- 
hMe  that  many  other  insects  in  Europe  have  similar  proper- 
ties. 

*  Journal  Coropl^menUire,  xviii.  184. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OF    THE    DELETKRI0U8    KFFECT8    OF    POISONOUS    FISH. 

The  species  of  Fish  which  act  deleteriously  either  always 
or  in  particular  circumstances,  have  also  been  commonly  arrang- 
ed in  the  present  Order  of  poisons. 

The  subject  of  Fish-poison  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  the 
whole  range  of  toxicology,  and  none  is  at  present  veiled  in  so 
great  obscurity.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  some  species  of 
fish,  particularly  in  hot  climates,  are  always  poisonous, — that 
some,  though  generally  salubrious  and  nutritive,  such  as  the 
oyster  and  still  more  the  muscle,  will  at  times  acquire  proper- 
ties which  render  them  hurtful  to  all  who  eat  them,— -and  that 
others,  such  as  the  shell-fish  now  mentioned,  and  even  the  richer 
sorts  of  vertebrated  fishes,  though  actually  eaten  with  perfect 
safety  by  mankind  in  general,  are  nevertheless  poisonous,  either 
at  all  times  or  only  occasionally,  to  particular  individuals. 
But  hitherto  the  chemist  and  the  physiologist  have  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  discover  the  cause  of  their  deleterious  operation. 

A  good  account  of  the  poisonous  fishes  of  the  Tropics  has 
been  given  by  Dr  Chiaholm*  and  by  Dr  Thomas ^[';  and 
some  farther  observations  on  the  same  subject  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Dt  Ferguson  X»  These  essays  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  On  the  effects  of  poisonous  muscles  several 
interesting  notices  and  essays  have  been  written,  among  which 
may  be  particularised  one  by  Dr  Burrows  §  of  London,  an- 
other by  Dr  Cotnbe  of  Leith  ||,  and  the  observations  o(  Professor 
Orfila^  including  some  cases  from  the  Gazette  de  Sant^,  and 
from  the  private  practice  of  Dr  Edwards  ^.  Of  all  the  sources 
of  information  now  mentioned,  that  which  appears  to  me  the  most 

*  Kdin.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Joarnal,  i?.  303. 
-f*  Memoirs  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  v.  U4. 
X  Kdin.  Philos.  Journal,  i.  194. 
§  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  iii.  445. 
II   Edin.  Med.  and  Sur{^.  Journal,  xxix. 
f  Toxicol.  Gen,  ii,  37- 
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comprehensive  and  candid  is  the  essay  of  Dr  Combe,  who  has  col- 
lected many  facts  previously  known,  added  others  equal  in  num- 
ber and  importance  to  all  the  rest  put  together,  and  weighed 
with  impartiality  the  yarious  inferences  which  have  been  or  may 
be  drawn  from  them.  The  succeeding  remarics  will  be  confined 
to  a  succinct  statement  of  what  appears  well  established. 

In  this  work,  however,  the  poisonous  fishes  of  the  West  In- 
dies  and  other  tropical  countries  may  be  laid  aside,  because  we 
are  still  too  little  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  their  ac- 
tum to  be  entitled  to  investigate  its  cause,  and  they  are  objects 
of  much  less  interest  to  the  British  medical  jurist  than  the  fish- 
poiaons  of  his  own  coast. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  are  always  poisonous.  Thus  it 
is  well  known  that  some  of  the  moUuscous  species  irritate  and 
inflame  the  skin  wherever  they  touch  it, — a  fact  which  is  fami- 
liar  to  every  experienced  swimmer.  But  our  knowledge  of  the 
poisons  of  that  class  is  too  trifling  and  vague  to  require  special 
notice. 

Of  fishes  which  are  commonly  nutritive,  but  which  sometimes 
acquire  poisonous  properties,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  common  Muscle.  Opportunities  have  often  occurred  for 
observing  its  efiects, — so  often,  indeed,  that  its  occasional  poi- 
sonous qualities  have  become  an  important  topic  of  medical  po- 
licoy  and  in  some  parts,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leitb,  it  has  of  late  been  abandoned  by  many  people  as  an 
article  of  food,  although  generally  relished,  and  in  most  circum- 
stances undoubtedly  safe.  This  result  originated  in  an  ac- 
ddent  which  happened  at  Leith  in  1827,  and  by  which  no  few- 
er than  thirty  people  were  severely  afiected  and  two  killed. 

Cf  the  Symptoms  and  Marbid  Appearances  catted  by  Poi- 

sonaus  Muscles. 

The  effects  of  poisonous  muscles  difier  in  different  cases. 
Sometimes  they  have  produced  symptoms  of  local  irritation 
only.  Thus  FoderS  mentions  the  case  of  a  sailor  at  Mar- 
seilles, who,  in  consequence  of  eating  a  large  dish  of  them,  died 
in  two  days,  afVer  sufiering  from  vomiting,  nausea,  pain  in 
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the  stomach,  tenesmus,  and  quick  contracted  pulse.  The  sto- 
mach and  intestines  were  found  after  death  red  and  lined  with 
an  abundant  tough  mucus  *.  One  of  the  cases  described  by 
Dr  CombCi  which,  however,  terminated  favourably,  is  of  the 
same  nature.  The  patient  had  severe  stomach  symptoms  from 
the  commencement,  attended  with  cramps  and  ending  in  peri- 
tonitis, which  required  the  frequent  use  of  the  lancet. 

But  much  more  frequently  the  local  effects  have  been  trif- 
ling, and  the  prominent  symptoms  have  been  almost  entirdy 
indirect  and  chiefly  nervous.  Two  affections  of  this  kind  have 
been  noticed.  One  is  an  eruptive  disease  resembling  nettle- 
rash,  and  accompanied  with  violent  asthma ;  the  other  a  coma- 
tose or  paralytic  disorder  of  a  very  peculiar  description. 

Of  the  former  affection  several  good  examples  have  been  re- 
corded in  different  numbers  of  the  Gazette  de  Sant^'f-.  In 
these  the  number  of  muscles  eaten  was  generally  small ;  in 
one  instance  ten,  in  another  only  six.  Nay,  in  a  case  relat- 
ed with  several  others  by  Mohring  in  the  German  Epheme- 
rides,  the  patient  only  chewed  one  muscle  and  swallowed  the 
fluid  part,  having  spit  out  the  muscle  itself^.  The  symptoms 
have  usually  commenced  between  one  and  two  hours  after  eat- 
ing, and  rapidly  attained  their  greatest  intensity.  In  the  pa- 
tient who  was  affected  by  ten  muscles  the  first  symptoms  were 
like  those  of  violent  corysa ;  swelling  and  itching  of  the  eye- 
lids, and  general  urticaria  foUowed;  and  the  eruption  after- 
wards gave  place  to  symptoms  of  the  most  urgent  asthma,  which 
were  removed  by  ether.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  of  aa- 
thma  preceded  the  eruption.  In  one  instance  the  eruption  did 
not  appear  at  all.  The  swelling  has  not  been  always  confined 
to  the  eyelids,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  usually  extended  over  the 
whole  face.  All  the  patients  were  quickly  relieved  by  ether.  The 
eruption,  though  generally  described  as  nettle-rash,  is  sometimes 
papular,  sometimes  vesicular,  but  always  attended  with  tor- 
menting heat  and  itchiness.     Several  cases  of  this  kind  have 

*  M^ecinc  K^ale,  iv.  85. 

t  ler  Mars  1812 ;  let  Octobre  1812;  21  Man  1813;  11  Avril  181S. 
X  De  MytUoTum  quonindam  Tenoio,— Acta  Pbyuco-Medica  Acad.  Cmar  Lao- 
poldino-Carol.  &c.  1744.     Appendix,  p.  124. 
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been  related  by  Mbhring,  The  eruption  was  preceded  by  dysp- 
ncea,  lividity  of  the  face,  insensibility,  and  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  extremities.  All  recovered  under  the  use  of 
emetics  *.  This  a£Pection,  however,  may  prove  fatal.  In  the 
cases  of  two  children  related  by  Dr  Burrows,  the  symptoms  be- 
gan} as  in  Mohring^s  cases,  widi  dyspnoea,  nettle-rash,  and  swel- 
ling of  the  face,  combined  with  vomiting  and  celic ;  but  afterwards 
the  leading  symptoms  were  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma ; 
and  death  took  place  in  three  days. 

In  these  children  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  none  of  the 
symptoms  began  ti^  twenty-four  hours  after  eating.  In  Moh- 
ring'*8  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  began  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  other  affection  is  well  exemplified  in  the  correct  delinea- 
tions of  Dr  Combe.  The  foUowing  is  his  general  summary  of 
the  cases;  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  instance  of  perito* 
nitis  ahready  alluded  to,  were  all  singularly  alike  in  their  leading 
features. — '^  None,  so  far  as  I  know,  complained  of  any  thing 
peculiar  in  the  smell  or  taste  of  the  animals,  and  none  suffered 
immediately  after  taking  them.  In  general,  an  hour  or  two 
elapsed,  sometimes  more;  and  then  the  bad  effects  consisted 
rather  in  uneasy  feelings  and  debility,  than  in  any  distress  re- 
ferable to  the  stomach.  Some  children  suffered  from  eating 
only  two  or  three ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Robertson, 
a  young  and  healthy  man,  only  took  five  or  six.  In  two  or 
three  hours  they  complained  of  a  slight  tension  at  the  stomach. 
One  or  two  had  cardialgia,  nausea,  and  vomiting ;  but  these 
were  not  general  or  lasting  symptoms.  They  then  complained 
of  a  prickly  feeling  in  their  hands ;  heat  and  constriction  of  the 
mouth  and  throat ;  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  speaking  freely  ; 
numbness  about  the  mouth,  gradually  extending  to  the  arms, 
with  great  debility  of  the  limbs.  The  d^ee  of  muscular  de- 
bility varied  a  good  deal,  but  was  an  invariable  symptom.  In 
some  it  merely  prevented  them  from  walking  firmly,  bat  in  most 
of  them  it  amoimtcd  to  perfect  inability  to  stand.  While  lying 
in  bed  they  could  move  their  limbs  with  tolerable  freedom ;  but 
on  being  raised  to  the  perpendicular  posture,  they  felt  their 

*   De  Mytiloruin,  ^c.  p.  IIT). 
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limbs  sink  under  them.  Some  complained  of  a  bad  coppery 
taste  in  the  mouth,  but  in  general  this  was  an  answer  to  what 
lawyers  call  a  leading  questicMi.  There  was  slight  pain  of  the 
abdk>men,  increased  on  pressure,  particularly  in  the  region  of 
the  bladder,  which  suffered  variously  in  its  functions.  In  some 
the  secretion  of  urine  was  suspended,  in  others  it  was  free,  but 
passed  with  pain  and  great  effort  The  action  of  the  heart  waa 
feeble ;  the  breathing  unaffected ;  the  &ce  pale,  expressive  of 
much  anxiety;  the  surface  rather  cold;  the  mentid  faculties 
unimpaired.  Unluckily  the  two  fatal  cases  were  not  seen  by 
any  medical  person ;  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  state  mi- 
nutely the  train  of  symptoms.  We  ascertained  that  the  woman, 
in  whose  house  were  five  sufferers,  went  away  as  in  a  gentle 
sleep ;  and  that  a  few  minutes  before  death,  she  had  spokesa 
and  swallowed  *.'*'  She  died  in  three  hours.  The  other  filial 
case  was  that  of  a  dock-yard  watchman,  who  was  found  dead  in 
his  box  six  or  seven  hours  after  he  ate  the  muscles. 

The  inspection  of  the  bodies  threw  no  light  on  the  nature  of 
these  singular  effects.  No  appearance  was  found  which  could 
be  called  decidedly  morbid.  The  stomach  contamed  a  consider* 
able  quantity  of  the  fish  half  digested. 

Dt  Combe's  narrative  agrees  with  that  of  Vancouver,  four  df 
whose  sailors  were  violently  affected,  and  one  killed  in  five 
hours  and  a  half,  after  eating  muscles  which  they  had  gathered 
on  shore  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  of  discovery  f. 

In  closing  this  account,  allusion  may  be  briefly  made  to  a 
case  related  by  Dr  Edwards^  which  differs  from  all  the  pre- 
ceding. The  symptoms  were  uneasiness  at  stomach,  followed  by 
epileptic  convulsions,  which  did  not  entirely  cease  for  a  fortnight 
Dr  Edwards  imputed  the  illness  to  muscles ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  this  is  a  solitary  instance  of  simple  convulsions  aris- 
ing ftx>m  such  a  cause  |.  The  case  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion, because  a  suspicion  of  intentional  poison  might  have  been 
excited  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurred.  The  indivi- 
dual,  a  young  man,  was  attacked  soon  after  eating  in  company 
with  another,  who  was  about  to  marry  his  mother,  and  with 
whom  on  that  account  he  lived  on  bad  terms. 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Suig.  Journal,  zxix.  88. 
t  Voyage  of  DiscoTery,  iL  286. 
t  OrBla,  Toxic.  Gen.  ii  44. 
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Of  the  Source  of  the  Poison  of  MuBchs. 

Varioos  opinions  have  been  formed  as  to  the  cause  or  causes 
of  the  poisonous  qualities  of  some  muscles. 

The  vulgar  idea  that  the  poisonous  principle  is  copper^  with 
which  the  fish  becomes  impr^nated  from  the  copper  bottoms  of 
VMsels,  is  quite  untenable.  Copper  does  not  cause  the  symp^ 
UKttkB  described  above.  I  analysed  some  of  the  muscles  taken 
flpoaoi  the  stomach  of  one  of  Dr  Combers  patients,  without  being 
aMe  to  detect  a  trace  of  copper ;  and  others  have  arrived  at  the 
same  result  in  former  cases. 

The  theory  which  ascribes  their  effects  to  changes  induced 
by  decay,  is  equally  untenable.  In  Dr  Burrows^s  two  cases  the 
nasdes  appear  to  have  been  decayed ;  yet  he  very  properly  re^ 
fbses  to  admit  this  fact  as  explanatory  of  their  operation.  And^ 
indeed,  it  rather  complicates  than  facilitates  the  explana^ 
tioD,  as  it  diows  that  the  poison  difiers  ftom  animal  poi« 
sons  generally,  in  not  being  destroyed  by  putrefaction.  Dr 
Combers  inquiries  should  satisfy  every  one,  that  in  the  Leith 
eases  decf^  was  out  of  the  question,  and  I  may  add  my  testi- 
mony  to  his  statement ;  as  the  muscles  taken  from  the  stomach 
of  one  of  the  fatal  cases,  and  likewise  others  which  were  procured 
in  the  shell  f^om  a  family  that  suffered,  and  which  were  brought 
to  me  for  analysis,  were  perfectly  fresh. 

By  some  physicians,  and  especially  by  Dr  Edwards,  their 
poisonous  effects  have  been  referred  to  idios]mcra6y  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  who  suffer.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this 
is  really  the  cause  in  some  instances.  It  was  formerly  mentioned 
diat  muscles,  oysters,  crabs,  and  even  the  richer  sorts  of  verte- 
brated  fishes,  such  as  trout,  salmon,  turbot,  holibut,  herring, 
mackarel,  are  not  only  injurious  to  some  people,  while  salutary 
to  mankind  generally,  but  likewise  that  this  singular  idiosyn- 
crasy may  be  acquired.  A  relation  of  mine  cannot  take  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  salmon,  trout,  herring,  turbot,  holibut,  or  lobster, 
without  being  attacked  in  a  few  minutes  or  hours  with  violent 
vomiting ;  yet  I  remember  a  time  when  he  could  eat  them  all 
with  impunity ;  and  even  still  he  eat^  without  injury  cod,  ling, 
haddock,  whitings  flounder,  oysters,  and  muscles.  Among  the 
cases  which  have  come  under  Dr  Edwards^s  notice  in  Paris,  there 
is  one  evidently  of  the  same  nature.    In  two  others,  the  idiosyn. 
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crasy  existed  in  r^;ard  to  the  rauBcle,  and  although  in  both  of 
these  the  afiection  induced  was  slight,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
idiosyncrasy  will  also  account  even  for  some  instances  of  the 
severe  disorders  specified  above.  In  particular,  it  appears  some- 
times to  operate  in  the  production  of  nettle-rash  and  asthma; 
for  in  the  instance  quoted  from  the  Gazette  de  Sant^  as  arising 
from  ten  muscles,  it  happened  that  the  fiither  of  the  patient 
partook  very  freely  of  the  same  dish  without  sustaining  any  ham 
whatever ;  and  in  each  of  three  distinct  accidents  mentioned  by 
Mbhring,  it  appeared  that  other  individuals  had  eaten  of  the 
same  dish  with  equal  impunity  «. 

But  idiosyncrasy  will  not  account  for  all  the  cases  of  pois<»it 
ing  with  muscles,  oysters,  and  other  fish.  For,  passing  over 
other  less  unequivocal  objections,  it  appears  that,  when  the  aoci> 
dent  related  above  happened  at  Leith,  every  persim  who  ate  thf 
muscles  from  a  particular  spot  was  more  or  less  severely  affect- 
ed ;  and  an  important  circumstance  then  observed  for  the  first 
time  was,  that  animals  suffered  as  severely  as  man,  a  cat  and  a 
dog  having  been  killed  by  the  suspected  article. 

Another  theory  ascribes  the  poisonous  quality  to  disease  ia 
the  fish  ;  but  no  one  has  hitherto  pointed  out  what  the  disease 
is.  The  poisonous  muscles  at  Leith  were  large  and  plump,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  chosen  on  account  of  their  size  and  good 
look.  Dr  Coldstream,  however,  at  the  time  a  pupil  of  this  Unir 
versity,  and  a  zealous  naturalist,  thought  that  the  liver  was  larg8r» 
darker,  and  more  brittle  than  in  the  wholesome  fish,  and  cer- 
tainly satisfied  me  that  there  was  a  difference  of  the  kind.  But 
whether  this  was  really  disease  or  merely  a  variety  of  natural 
structure,  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  fish  hardly 
entitles  us  to  pronounce. 

Considering  the  failure  of  all  other  attempts  to  account  toff 
the  injurious  properties  acquired  by  muscles,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  no  experiments  have  been  hitherto  made  with  the  view  of 
discovering  in  the  poisonous  fish  a  peculiar  animal  principle.  It 
certainly  seems  probable,  that  the  property  resides  in  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  fish  or  in  a  particular  princi{de.  In  1827, 1  made 
some  experiments  on  those  which  caused  the  fatal  accident  at 
Leith,  but  without  success.  My  attention  was  turned  particularly 

*  De  Mytilonim,  &c.  p.  117,  l^l,  124. 
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to  the  liver ;  but  neither  there  nor  in  the  other  parts  of  the  fish 
coold  I  detect  any  principle  which  did  not  equally  exist  in  the 
wholesome  muscle.  This  result,  however,  should  not  deter 
others,  any  more  than  it  would  myself,  from  a  fresh  investiga- 
tion ;  for  the  want  of  a  8u£Bcient  supply  prevented  me  from  mak- 
ing a  thorough  analysis ;  and  the  reader  will  presently  find  an 
instance  related,  where  another  singular  poison,  sometimes  coi^ 
tained  in  sausages  and  in  cheese,  was,  after  repeated  fiulures, 
at  length  traced  successfully  to  the  real  cause  by  the  hand  of 
the  analytic  chemist 

M.  Lamounmx^  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Orfila,  conjectures  that 
the  poison  may  be  a  particular  species  of  Medusa,  and  enters  into 
some  ingenious  explanations  of  his  opinion.  But  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  material  fact,  and  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  in- 
superable difficulties  *.  It  is  not  a  new  conjecture ;  for  Moh- 
ring  mentions  in  his  paper  formerly  quoted,  that  several  writers 
before  him  had  conceived  such  a  cause  might  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  "f. 

Little  or  no  light  is  thrown  on  this  singular  subject  by  the 
nature  of  the  looilities  in  which  the  poisonous  muscle  has  been 
found.  Even  on  this  point  we  possess  little  information.  Both 
in  Dr  Burrows^s  and  Dr  Combers  cases  the  fish  was  attached 
to  wood.  At  Leith  they  were  taken  from  some  Memel  fir  logs, 
which  formed  the  bar  of  one  of  the  wet-docks  and  had  lain 
there  at  least  fif^n  years.  From  the  stone-walls  of  the  dock 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  bar  muscles  were  taken  which 
proved  quite  wholesome.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  at- 
tach any  importance  to  these  facts ;  for  Dr  Coldstream  informs 
me,  that  he  examined  muscles  which  were  attached  to  the  fir 
piles  of  the  Newhaven  Chain-pier  about  a  mile  from  Leith,  and 
found  them  wholesome.  In  the  latter  animals  the  liver  was  not 
large,  as  in  the  poisonous  muscles  of  Leith.  Lamouroux  states, 
but  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  muscles  never  become 
poisonous  unless  they  are  exposed  alternately  to  the  air  and  the 
sea  in  their  place  of  attachment,  and  unless  the  sea  flows  in 
gently  over  them  without  any  surf, — these  conditions  being  con- 
sidered by  him  requisite  for  the  introduction  of  the  poisonous 
Medusae  into  the  shell. 

•  Toxicol.  Gin,  ii.  46.  +  De  MytiloTum,  &c  p.  134. 
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Of  PoiaonofAs  Oysters. 
Oysters  sometimes  acquire  deleterious  properties  analogous  to 
those  acquired  by  muscles.  But  fewer  facts  have  been  collected 
regarding  them.  M,  Pasquier  has  mentioned  some  cases  which 
occurred  not  long  ago  at  Havre,  in  consequence  apparently  of 
an  artificial  oyster-bed  having  been  established  near  the  exit  of 
the  drain  of  a  public  necessary.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  om- 
sult  his  work  *.  Another  instance  of  their  deleterious  operation 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  Dunkirk.  At  least  an  unusual  pre- 
valence of  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  cholera  was  believed  to  have 
been  traced  to  an  importation  of  unwholesome  oysters  from  the 
Normandy  coast.  Dr  Zandyky  the  physician  who  was  appoint- 
ed to  investigate  the  matter,  found  that  the  suspected  fish  con- 
tained a  slimy  water,  and  that  the  membranes  were  retracted 
from  the  shell  towards  the  body  of  the  animal  -f-.  Dr  Clarke 
believes  that  even  wholesome  oysters  have  a  tendency  to  act  de- 
leteriously  on  women  immediately  after  delivery.  He  asserts 
that  he  has  repeatedly  found  them  to  induce  apoplexy  or  con- 
vulsions ;  that  the  symptoms  generally  came  on  the  day  after 
the  oysters  were  taken  ;  and  that  two  cases  of  the  kind  proved 
fatal  |.  I  am  not  aware  that  these  statements  have  been  since 
confirmed  by  any  other  observer. 

*  Journal  de  PhanDade.  ▼.  25.     Enai  Medical  sur  les  huitres. 
-f*  London  Med.  Repoiitory,  xiii.  58. 
^  Trans  London  Coll.  of  Phys.  v.  109. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  POISONING  BY  VENOMOUS  8NAKK8. 

Another  entire  groupe  of  poisons  allied  to  the  acrid  vegeta- 
bles in  their  action,  but  infinitely  more  energetic,  comprehends 
Ae  poisons  of  the  venomous  serpents.  If  we  were  to  trust  the 
impressions  the  vulgar  entertain  <^  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents, the  poisons  now  mentioned  would  be  considered  true 
Septics  or  putrefiants ;  finr  they  were  once  universally  believed, 
and  are  still  thought  by  many,  to  cause  putrefaction  of  the 
firing  body.  This  property  has  been  assi^piied  them  probably 
en  no  other  grounds,  except  that  they  are  apt  to  bring  on  dif- 
Sme  subcutaneous  inflammation,  which  frequently  runs  on  to 
gai^rene.  But  there  are  some  serpoits,  especially  amoi^  those 
of  hot  climates,  whidi  appear  also  to  act  remotely  on  the  centre 
<tf  the  nervous  system,  and  to  occasion  death  through  means  of 
that  action. 

The  present  groupe  of  poisons  is  of  little  consequence  to  the 
British  medical  jurist,  as  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  efr 
fects  in  this  country  is  seldom  to  be  found.  The  Viper  is  the 
only  poisonous  snake  known  in  Britain,  where  its  poison  is  hard- 
ly ever  so  active  as  to  occasion  death. 

This  serpent,  like  all  the  other  poisonous  species,  is  provided 
with  a  peculiar  apparatus  by  which  the  poison  is  secreted,  pre- 
served, and  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  animiil  it  attacks. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  gland  behind  each  eye,  of  a  mem- 
branous sac  at  the  lateral  and  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  of  a  hollow  curved  tooth  surrounded  and  supported  by  the 
sac.  The  cavity  of  the  tooth  communicates  with  that  of  the 
sac,  and  terminates  near  the  tip  in  a  small  aperture,  by  which 
the  poison  is  expelled  into  the  wound  made  by  the  tooth. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  viper  arc  lancinating 
pain,  which  begins  between  three  and  forty  minutes  after  the 
bite,  and  rapidly  stretches  up  the  limb, — swelling,  at  first  firm 
and  pale,  afterwards  red,  livid  and  hard, — tendency  to  fainting, 
bilious  vomiting,  sometimes  convulsions,  more  rarely  jaundice, 


"^uiok,  smaU,  irregular  puI«er*-<liiHcu]t  breA^hbg,  odd  pstu 
«piration,  dimness  of  vision,  and  injury  of  the  mentai  (aciMim. 
Death  may  ensue.  A  case  is  reUled  in  Rust's  Magazin  of  « 
child  twelve  years  old,  who  died  two  days  after  being  bit  in  dM 
£oot  *■ ;  and  another  instance  is  briefly  noticed  in  the  Frtn^ 
Bulletins  of  Medicine,  where  a  person  40  years  old  died  alao  kt 
two  days  -f*. 

The  activity  of  the  poison  of  the  viper  depends  on  a  varie^f 
of  circumstances.  When  kept  long  confined  the  animal  lose! 
its  energy  ;  and  after  it  has  bitten  several  times  in  rapid  soo^ 
cession,  its  Inte  ceases  for  some  time  to  be  pcMsonous,  as  the  sup- 
ply of  poison  is  exhausted  It  iqypears  abo  to  be  most  acttva 
in  hot  and  dry  climates.  Those  cases  are  always  t)ie  meat 
severe  in  which  the  symptoms  begin  soonest ;  and  die  danger 
increases  with  the  number  of  the  bites.  The  properties  of  Ak 
fluid  contained  in  the  reservoir  do  not  cease  with  the  aniauTs 
life  {  nay  they  contimie  even  when  the  fluid  is  dried  and  pnk 
served  for  a  length  of  time.  It  may  he  swallowed  in  consider* 
able  quantity  without  causing  any  iiyury  whatever.  In  tht 
course  of  some  experiments  lately  made  in  Italy,  a  pupil  of 
Professor  MangUi  swallowed  at  once  the  whole  poison  of  fimT 
vipers  without  suffering  any  inconvenience ;  and  that  of  six 
vipers  was  given  to  a  blackbird  with  no  other  effect  beyond 
slight  and  transient  stupor  \. 

For  the  most  recent  account  of  the  far  more  terrible  effects  of 
the  Cobra  di  Capello  and  Rattlesnake,  the  reader  may  refer  to 
the  authorities  below  §. 

There  might  also  be  arranged  in  an  appendix  to  the  present 
groupe  of  poisons  those  Insects  whose  sting  is  poisonous.  The 
European  insects  known  to  have  a  poisonous  sting  are  chiefly 
the  Scorpion,  Tarantula,  Bee  and  Wasp ;  of  which  the  two  last 
only  arc  natives  of  Britain. 

The  poison  of  these  insects  occasions  difiuse  cellular  inflam- 
mation, which  always  ends  in  resolution.     It  is  said,  however, 

*  Magazin  fur  die  ffesammte  HeiOcunde,  xx.  165. 

f  Bulletins  dcs  Sciences  MkUcales,  x.  92. 

X  Giomale  di  Fitiea^  ix.  458,  or  Journal  Universel,  viii.  111. 

§  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xviii. ;  Phil.  Trans.  1810. 
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that  death  has  been  sometunes  caused  in  consequence  of  a  whole 
hive  attacking  an  intruder  and  covering  his  body  with  their 
adngs ;  and  in  an  old  French  Journal  is  shortly  noticed  the 
case  of  a  peasant  who  died  soon  after  being  stung  over  the  eye 
by  a  single  bee  *.  A  more  probable  story  has  been  told  in  the 
Gazette  de  Sant^  of  a  gardener  who  died  of  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  in  consequence  of  being  stung  there  by  a  wasp  while 
he  was  eating  an  apple,  in  which  it  had  been  concealed  -|-.  But 
the  same  accident  has  often  occurred  without  any  material  dan- 
ger. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  the  venomous  serpents  need 
not  be  detailed  here.  The  subject  is  introduced  merely  to 
mention,  that  the  treatment  of  poisoned  wounds  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cupping-glasses,  as  derived  from  the  discoveries  of  Dr 
Barrie,  (see  p.  28)  has  been  lately  resorted  to  with  success  for 
caring  the  bite  of  the  viper.  A  patient  of  At.  Piorry  two  hours 
after  being  bitten  had  all  the  constitutional  symptoms  strongly 
developed,  such  as  slow,  very  feeble  pulse,  nausea,  vomiting 
and  swelling  of  the  face.  When  a  cupping-glass  was  applied 
fi>r  half  an  hour,  the  general  symptoms  ceased  and  did  not  re- 
turn. Next  day  diffiise  inflammation  began ;  but  it  was  check- 
td  by  leeches  I. 

*  Journal  de  M^ecine,  1705. 

t  Gazette  de  Sante,  1770* 

$  Archives  Gininln  de  Mededne,  zi.  SO. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

OF  POISONING  BY  DISEASED  AND  DECAYED   ANIMAL    MATTER. 

Another  and  much  more  important  groupe  of  poisons  that 
may  be  arranged  in  the  present  order  comprehends  animal  mat- 
ters usually  harmless  or  even  wholesome,  but  rendered  delete- 
rious by  disease  or  decay.  These  poisons  are  formed  in  three 
ways,  by  morbid  action  local  or  constitutional,  by  ordinary  pu- 
trefaction, and  by  modified  putrefaction. 

Of  Animal  Matter  rendered  paUonoua  by  DUeased  Actum, 

Under  the  first  variety  might  be  included  the  latent  poisons 
by  means  of  which  natural  diseases  are  communicated  by  infec- 
tion, contact,  and  inoculation.  Such  poisons,  however,  being 
usually  excluded  from  a  strict  toxicological  system,  the  only  va- 
rieties which  remain  to  be  noticed  are  the  animal  poisons  en- 
gendered by  disease,  and  which  do  not  produce  peculiar  dis- 
eases,  but  merely  inflammation.  Several  species  of  this  kind 
may  be  mentioned,  comprehending  the  solids  and  fluids  in  va- 
rious imhealthy  states  of  the  body. 

One  of  these  poisons,  contained  in  the  blood  and  perhaps  in 
some  of  the  secretions  of  overdriven  cattle,  arises  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  body  seems  to  deviate  very  little  from  its 
natural  condition.  A  good  account  of  the  effects  thus  indu- 
ced has  been  given  in  an  essay  on  the  subject  by  Morand  * 
From  the  cases  he  describes  it  follows,  that  the  flesh  of  such 
animals  is  wholesome  enough  when  cooked  and  eaten ;  but  that 
if  the  blood  or  raw  flesh  be  applied  to  a  wound  or  scratch,  nay 
even  sometimes  to  the  unbroken  skin,  a  dangerous  and  often 
fatal  inflammation  is  excited,  which  at  times  diflers  little  from 
diffuse  cellular  inflammation,  and  at  other  times  consists  of  a 
general  eruption  of  gangrenous  boils,  the  pustules  malignes  of 
the  French.  The  deleterious  effects  occasionally  observed  to 
arise  from  offal  are  probably  analogous  in  their  nature  and  their 

*  Histoirc  (Kune  Maladic  trcs-sioguliere,  &c.  in  Hist,  de  rAcad^mic  dcs  Sciences, 
1766,  i.  97. 
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cause.  On  this  subject  Mr  Brodie  has  lately  made  some  re- 
marksy  which  tend  to  show  that  the  application  of  various  kinds 
of  ofial  to  wounds,  and  especially  pricks  of  the  fingers  with  spi- 
culse  of  bone  from  the  hare,  may  cause  an  obstinate  chronic 
erysipelas  of  the  band  *. 

Another  species  of  poison  allied  to  the  preceding  in  its  ef- 
fiects  and  equally  obscure  in  its  nature,  includes  certain  fluids 
of  the  human  body  after  natural  death,  which  are  probably  mo- 
dified, if  not  even  formed  altogether*  by  morbid  processes  during 
lifis.  Such  poisons  are  the  most  frequent  source  of  the  dread- 
ful cellular  inflammatioD,  which  has  lately  been  often  witnessed 
as  the  consequence  of  pricks  received  during  dissection  by  the 
anatomist.  On  this  interesting  but  obscure  subject,  much 
minute  infbnnation  will  be  found  in  the  works  quoted  below  *. 
It  la  still  a  matter  of  question  among  pathologists  what  these  poi- 
sons are,  and  in  what  circumstances  they  spring  up.  By  some 
their  baneftd  properties  have  been  suspected  to  arise  from  the 
operation  of  particular  diseases  on  natural  or  morbid  secretions'f ; 
and  although  the  precise  diseases  inducing  these  properties, 
and  the  precise  fluids  which  acquire  them  have  by  no  means 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  it  appears  to  be  well  established 
that  no  fluid  possesses  them  more  frequently  or  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  the  serum  which  is  effused  into  the  cavities  of  the 
chest  and  belly  by  recent  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes of  these  cavities.  By  others  the  origin  of  the  poison  is 
suspected  to  be  wholly  independent  of  diseased  action  in  the 
living  body,  and  to  lie  merely  in  certain  changes  effected  in 
healthy  secretions  by  decay.  And  as  the  accidents  produced 
by  this  poison  have  occurred  chiefly  during  the  dissection  of 
bodies  recently  dead,  it  is  supposed  to  exist  only  for  a  short 
time  at  the  commencement  <^  decay,  and  to  disappear  in  the 
&rther  progress  of  putrefiiction. 

But  whatever  may  be  its  nature  and  origin,  we  are  well 
enough  acquainted  with  its  effects ;  which  are  diffuse  inflamma- 
^n  and  violent  constitutional  excitement,  rapidly  passing  to  a 

*  London  Med.  and  Phjr*.  Journal,  Iviu  S42. 

f  Or  Dunc4D*t  Cases  of  Difuie  liiflMUDiiUon  of  the  oeUular  texture  in  fc^din. 
Med.  Chiruig.  Trans,  i.  45r>,  470.  1824. 

Mr  Travers  od  Constitutional  Irritaikiii,  1826. 
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state  resembling  typhoid  fever.  Sametimes  the  inflamnuitioii 
spreads  steadily  towards  the  trunk  from  the  part  to  which  the 
poison  was  applied;  sometimes  the  inflammatum  around  the 
injury  is  trifling  and  limited,  but  a  similar  inflammation  appears 
in  or  near  the  axilla  and  subsequently  cm  other  parts  of  the  bv 
dy  ;  and  the  latter  form  of  disease  is  always  attended  with  the 
highest  constitutional  injury  and  with  the  greatest  danger. 

Another  singular  pdson,  unequivocally  the  product  of  diseaae^ 
and  which  acts  as  a  local  irritant,  is  the  flesh  or  fluids  of  animals 
that  were  affected  at  the  time  of  their  death  with  a  carbuncukr 
disorder,  denominated  in  Germany  MUssbrand^  and  analogous  to 
the  PtMtuk  maUgne  of  the  French.  The  disease,  so  far  as  I 
knowy  has  not  received  a  vulgar  name  in  the  English  language^ 
being  fortunately  rare  in  Britain.  It  is  a  constitutional  and  ep^ 
demic  malady,  which  sometimes  prevails  aolong  cattle  on  the 
continent  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  is  characterised  by  the  erup- 
tion of  large  gangr^ious  carbuncles  on  various  parts  of  the  bo^ 
dy.  This  distemper  has  the  property  of  rendering  the  solids 
and  fluids  poisonous  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  not  only  peo^ 
sons  who  handle  the  skin,  entrails,  blood,  or  other  parts,  but 
even  also  those  who  eat  the  flesh,  are  apt  to  sufier  severely. 
The  affection  thus  produced  in  man  is  sometimes  ordinary  in- 
flammation of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  dbolera  * ;  more  com- 
monly a  disorder  precisely  the  same  as  the  Pustule  maligne  ^ ; 
but  most  frequently  of  all  an  eruption  of  one  or  more  large  cav- 
buncles  resemUing  those  of  the  original  disease  of  the  cattle  |. 
It  is  often  fatal.  The  carbuncular  form  has  been  known  to 
cause  death  in  forty-eight  hours  §.  It  is  a  curious  fiurt,  fcnr  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Dupuy^  that  tbe 
carbuncle  of  cattle  may  be  caused  by  applying  to  a  wound  tlic 
blood  or  spleen  of  an  animal  killed  by  gangrene  of  the  lungs  |j. 

Of  Animal  matter  rendered  poisonous  by  Common  Putref action. 
The  second  mode  in  which  animal  matters,  naturally  whdb- 

*  Rua'a  Magazin,  xxiv.  4S^0. 

-|-  ibidem,  xxv.  108. 

$   Kopf  *s  Jahrbuch,  v.  67*  and  vL  05. 

§  Kust*s  Magazin,  xxv.  105. 

II  iievue  Medicale,  1827,  ii.  488. 
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some  or  harmless,  may  acquire  the  properties  of  irritant  poisons, 
is  by  their  Undergoing  ordinary  putrefaction. 

The  tendency  of  putrefaction  to  impart  deleterious  qualities 
to  animal  matters  originally  wholesome  has  been  long  known 
and  is  quite  unequivocal.  To  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  tainted  meat,  the  mere  commencement  of  decay  is 
sufficient  to  render  meat  insupportable  and  noxious.  Game 
only  decayed  enough  to  please  the  palate  of  the  epicure,  has 
caused  severe  cholera  in  persons  not  accustomed  to  eat  it  in 
that  state.  The  power  of  habit,  however,  in  reconciling  the 
stomach  to  the  digestion  of  decayed  meat  is  inconceivable. 
Some  modem  epicures  prefer  a  slight  taint  even  in  their  beef 
aad  mutton,  and  there  are  tribes  of  savages  who  have  advanced 
still  farther  in  the  cultivation  of  this  department  of  gastronomy, 
and  who  eat  with  impunity  rancid  oil,  putrid  blubber,  and  stink- 
ing offal.  How  far  putrefaction  may  be  allowed  to  advance 
without  overpowering  the  preservative  tendency  of  habit,  it  is 
not  easy  to  tell.  But  with  the  present  habits  of  the  natives  of 
thb  and  other  civilized  countries,  the  limit  appears  a  very  nar- 
row one. 

Putrid  animal  matter  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  heal- 
thy animals  proves  quickly  fatal ;  and  from  the  experiments  of 
Gdspard  and  Magendie  * ;  and  the  more  recent  researches  of 
MM.  Leuret  and  Hamont  -|-,  the  disease  induced  seems  to  re- 
semble closely  the  typhoid  fever  of  man.  Similar  effects  were 
observed  by  Magendie,  when  dogs  were  confined  over  vessels 
in  which  animal  matter  was  decaying,  so  that  they  were  obliged 
always  to  breathe  the  exhalations  |.  These  discoveries  throw  some 
light  on  the  question  regarding  the  tendency  of  putrid  effluvia 
to  engender  fever  in  man  ;  and  notwithstanding  many  well  as- 
certained  facts  of  an  opposite  import,  it  shows  that,  probably  in 
peculiar  circumstances,  decaying  animal  matter  may  excite  epi- 
demic fevers.  A  detailed  investigation  of  this  important  topic 
would  be  misplaced  here,  as  it  belongs  more  to  medical  |X)Iicc 
than  to  medical  jurisprudence ;  but  the  two  works  quoted  be- 
low  are  referred  to  for  examples,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  unc- 

*  Journal  «le  Phy biologic,  iL  1,  and  iii.  SI. 

-|-  Journal  des  Progrcs  dcs  Sciences  iM6dicales,  1827)  vi.  181. 

X  Journal  de  Physiologic,  iii.  85. 
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qiuvocal  origin  of  continued  fever  in  the  cause  now  alluded 
to*. 

The  effects  of  putrid  animal  matter  when  applied  to  wounds 
have  been  investigated  experimentally  by  Professor  Orfila; 
who  found  that  putrid  blood,  bile,  or  brain,  caused  death  in 
this  way  within  twenty -four  hours, — ^producing  extensive  local 
inflammation,  and  great  constitutional  fever.  In  man  also  se- 
veral instances  of  diffuse  cellular  inflammation  have  been  ob- 
served as  the  consequence  of  pricks  received  during  the  dis- 
section of  putrid  bodies.  The  disease,  as  formerly  observed, 
certainly  arises  in  general  from  pricks  received  in  dissecting 
recent  bodies.  At  the  same  time,  a  few  cases  have  been  traced 
quite  unequivocally  to  inoculation  with  putrid  matter -f;  and 
if  any  doubts  existed  on  this  point,  the  experiments  of  Orfila 
would  remove  them. 

Of  Animal  Matter  rendered  poisonous  by  Modified  Putrefac- 

tion. 

The  third  way  in  which  animal  matters  naturally  wholesome 
may  become  irritant  poisons,  is  by  their  undergoing  a  modified 
putrefaction. 

In  this  way  three  common  articles  of  consumption  as  food  in 
Germany  are  apt  to  acquire  very  dangerous  properties,  namdy 
a  particular  kind  of  sausage,  a  particular  kind  of  cheese,  and 
bacon.  The  last  species  of  poison  has  been  occasionally  observ- 
ed in  France,  and  probably  occurs  in  Britain  also.  But  the  two 
first  have  been  hitherto  met  with  only  in  some  districts  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  best  account  yet  given  of  the  Sausage-poison  is  con- 
tained in  two  essays  published  not  long  ago  by  Dr  KemerX^ 
and  in  a  late  treatise  by  Dr  Dann  §.  It  has  at  various  times 
committed  great  ravages  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  Wiir- 
temberg  territories,  where  9S4t  cases  of  poisoning  with  it  oc- 

*  De  divers  accidens  graves  occasionn^s  par  les  miasmes  d*aiiimauz  en  putrvfactioD. 
M6m  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  MM.  i.  97* — London  Med.  Chirurg.  Review,  vi.  202. 

f  Dr  Duncan,  Edin.  Med.  Chirurg.  Trans,  i.  502  and  520. 

X  Neue  Beobacbtungen  iiber  die  Vergiftungen  durcb  den  genoss  ;geraucherten 
Wurste.  Tubingen,  1820.^Da8  Pettgiit,  oder  die  Fettsaure,  und  ihre  Wirkungen 
auf  den  thieriscben  Organismus.     Tiibingen,  1822. 

§  Ucber  die  Wirkung  und  Natur  des  Wurslgifies. 
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€vredbct»ccB  the  jcars  1793  and  1837;  ad  of  that  niBber 
so  lets  dun  110  prorcd  firtal  *. 

Tbe  qmptoMf  of  poMoon^  gMom  bcgm  till  iveiiij-fioiir,  or 
evca  fiir^He^rt  hoan  after  the  ■anous  med,  and  ndier  User 
dba  earlier.  The  tai£aeai  of  their  appoadi  •eems  owing  to 
dbe  gicat  iadigcstibili^  of  the  firtty  matter  vith  which  the  ac- 
lif e  pmdfie  is  nixed  The  fint  MjwKpumm  are  pain  in  the 
mooiitiaiPy  porgiag,  wad  drjaeai  of  the  ">*"th  and 
The  cyesy  cyelidsy  mad  popib  then  becoDDe  fixed  and 
aotionleM;  theroiee  ia  rendered  hoarae,  or  is  lost  altogether; 
dbepowcr  of  swaOowiiig  is  fluidi  impaired;  the  poke  gradually 
fids,  frequent  svoonii^  ensoe,  aad  the  skin  becomes  odd  and 
famsiisible.  The  secretions  and  excretions,  vith  the  exception 
of  the  urine,  are  then  commonly  suqiended;  but  sometimes 
pnrfuse  diarrbcea  continoes  throuj^ioot.  The  appetite  is  not 
impaired ;  ferer  is  rarely  present ;  and  the  mind  continues  to 
the  last  unclouded.  Fatal  cues  end  vith  oonvubions  and  op- 
pressed  breathing  between  the  third  and  eighth  day.  In  cases 
of  recovery  the  period  of  convalescence  may  be  protracted  to 
several  years.  The  chief  appearances  in  the  dead  body  are  the 
signs  of  inflammation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,— vhiteness  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  thickening  of 
the  gullet,  redness  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  also  croupy 
deposition  in  the  windppe ;  great  flaccidity  of  the  heart ;  and 
a  tendency  in  the  whole  body  to  resist  putrefaction. 

The  sausage  which  is  apt  to  occasion  these  baneful  effects 
is  of  two  sorts,  the  white  and  the  bloody  sausage  {lebefwiirstej 
blut-wiirste.)  Both  are  of  large  size,  the  material  being  put 
into  swine^s  stomachs ;  and  they  are  cured  by  drying  and  smok- 
ing  them  in  a  chimney  with  wood-smoke.  Those  which  have  been 
found  to  act  as  poisons  possess  an  add  reaction,  are  soft  in  con- 
sistence, have  a  nauseous  putrid  taste,  and  an  unpleasant  sweet- 
ish sour  smell.  They  are  met  with  principally  about  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  when  they  are  liable  to  be  often  alternately 
frozen  and  thawed  in  the  curing.  Those  sausages  only  become 
poisonous  which  have  been  boiled  before  being  salted  and  hung 
up.     They  are  ]x>i8onouB  only  at  a  particular  stage  of  decay, 

•  Ilom'u  Arcluv,  1828,  i.  MP. 
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iknd  cease  to  be  so  when  putrefaction  has  adranced  so  fiir  that 
sulphuretted-hydrogen  is  evolved. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  of  the  cause  of  the 
deleterious  qualities  thus  contracted.  In  recent  times  the  prin* 
ciple  has  been  supposed  to  be  pyroligneous  acetic  acid,  hydro^ 
cyanic  acid,  or  cocculus  indicus.  Dt  Kemer^  however,  baa 
shown  that  none  of  these  notions  will  account  for  the  phena- 
mena,  and  conceives  he  has  determined  the  poison  to  be  a  fatty 
acid,  which  closely  resembles  the  margaric  and  oleic  acids  of 
modem  chemistry,  and  which  is  formed  in  consequence  of  a 
modified  process  of  putrefaction.  From  the  poisonous  sausages 
he  procured,  by  the  process  of  double  decomposition,  an  acid 
similar  in  chemical  properties  to  that  which  is  procured  from 
fat  by  distillation ;  and  by  careful  experiments  on  animals  he 
found  that  this  acid,  procured  in  either  way,  produced  the  very 
same  symptoms  as  the  crude  sausage-poison  *.  Dt  Dann  has 
advanced  a  step  farther  in  the  inquiry,  and  infers  from  his  re- 
searches, that  the  principle  does  not  necessarily  reside  in  any 
acid,  but  is  an  acrid  empyreumatic  oil,  which  when  pure  is 
not  very  active,  but  is  rendered  so  by  union  with  various  fatly 
acids -f. 

The  Poison  of  Cheese  has  been  longer  and  more  generally 
known ;  and  several  excellent  descriptions  of  its  effects  may 
be  seen  in  late  German  journals.  Dr  Henneman  has  pub* 
lished  an  interesting  essay  on  several  cases  which  happened  at 
Schwerin  in  18123|.  Another  account  of  a  similar  accident 
which  happened  at  Minden  in  1825  has  been  published  in 
Rusfs  Maga2in§.  But  by  fiir  the  best  information  on  the 
subject  is  to  be  obtained  from  two  papers  in  late  numbers  of 
Horn's  Archiv,— -the  one  by  Professor  H&nefeld  of  Greifswald, 
describing  the  phenomena  as  he  witnessed  them  in  that  city  ib 
1 827,  and  containing  an  elaborate  chemical  analysis  and  jhy* 
siological  experiments,  by  means  of  which  he  conceives  he  baa 
discovered  the  deleterious  principles  contained  in  the  cheese  ||,— « 

*  Henkc^s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  StMttarzneikundc,  iii.  2;S7)  iv.  !^l. 

t  Horn*s  Anchiv,  1828,  k  569» 

t  Hufclftiul^B  Jouroal,  Ivii.  2.  106. 

$  Ru8t*s  Magazin,  xxi.  24?. 

II  Die  Chemiscke  Ausumitcltmg  det  KtuegifU.     Hom*i  Afchif ,  1827-  i*  '^03. 
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the  other  by  Dr  Weatrumb  of  Hameln,  who  investigated  the 
particulars  of  seven  cases  which  came  under  his  notice  in  18%, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  SertUmer,  the  chemist,  traced  the  proper- 
ties of  the  poison  to  ahnost  the  same  principles  as  those  indicat- 
ed by  the  researches  of  Hiinefeld  *.  Besides  the  cases  which 
have  given  origin  to  these  papers,  others  have  occurred  through- 
out Grermany  in  the  same  period;  and  during  the  third  quarter 
of  last  century  this  kind  of  poisoning  was  so  common,  that  se- 
veral of  the  Grerman  states  investigated  the  subject,  and  legisla- 
tive enactments  were  passed  in  consequence. 

At  first  the  prevalent  belief  was,  that  the  cheese  acquired  an 
impregnation  from  copper  vessels  used  in  the  dairies ;  and  ac- 
ootdingly  the  Austrian,  Wirtemberg  and  Ratesberg  states 
prohibited  the  use  of  copper  for  such  purposes.  This  opinion, 
however,  was  proved  by  chemical  analysis  to  be  untenable ;  and 
the  inquiries  of  Hiinefeld  and  Sertiimer  have  now  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  poisonous  property  of  the  cheese  resides  in 
two  animal  adds,  analogous,  if  not  identical,  with  the  case'ic 
and  sebacic  adds,  and  consequently  that  the  poisonous  cheese 
belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  noxious  sausages. 

The  mode  in  which  the  formation  of  these  acids  is  accounted 
finr  is  as  follows.  According  to  the  researches  of  Proust  the 
sharp  peculiar  taste  of  old  cheese  is  owing  to  the  gradual  con- 
version of  the  curd  or  casern  into  the  caseate  of  ammonia,  which 
in  sound  cheeses  is  always  united  with  an  excess  of  alkali.  In 
the  cheese  in  question  (barscher-kdsef  qtuirk-kase,  harut-kdse), 
the  curd,  before  being  salted,  is  left  for  some  time  in  a  heap  to 
ferment,  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes  sour  and  afterwards 
ripens  faster.  But  if  the  milk  has  been  curdled  with  vinegar, — 
if  the  acid  liquor  formed  while  it  ferments  is  not  carefully  drain- 
ed off, — ^if  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  go  too  far, — if  too 
little  salt  is  used  in  preserving  the  curd,— -or  if  flour  has  been 
mixed  with  the  curd,  the  subsequent  ripening  or  decaying  of  the 
cheese  follows  a  peculiar  course,  and  a  considerable  excess  of 
caseic  acid  is  formed,  as  well  as  some  sebacic  acid. 

The  poisonous  cheeses,  according  to  Weatrumb^  present  no 
peculiarity  in  their  appearance,  taste  or  smell.  But  HUnefeld 
says  that  they  are  yellowish-red,  soft  and  tough,  with  harder 

•  Ueber  die  Vergiftung  durch  Kase.     Hom*s  ArduT,  1828.  i.  G5. 
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and  darker  lumps  tnteraperaad,  that  they  hare  a  diaagreeaUe 
taste,  redden  litmus,  and  become  flesh-red  instead  of  ydlow, 
under  the  action  of  nitric  add. 

The  symptoms  they  cause  in  man  appear  to  be  nearly  tbe 
same  with  those  produced  by  the  poisonous  sausage,  and  usually 
commence,  according  to  Hiinefeld,  in  five  or  six  hours,  accord- 
ing to  Westrumb,  in  half  an  hour.  They  constitute  various  de- 
grees and  combinations  of  gastro-enteric  inflammation.  In  die 
most  severe  of  Himefeld'^s  cases  the  quantity  taken  did  not  exceed 
four  ounces,  and  was  sometimes  only  an  ounce. 

The  same  author  found  that  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  caseic 
acid,  which  he  procured  from  the  cheese,  killed  a  cat  in  eight  mi- 
nutes, and  the  same  quantity  of  the  sebacic  add  another  in  three 
hours.  His  experiments,  however,  are  not  quite  conclusive  of  the 
&ct  that  these  acids  are  really  the  poisonous  prindples,  as  he  has 
not  extended  his  experimental  researches  to  the  caseic  and  ae- 
badc  adds  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way.  His  views  will  pro- 
bably be  altered  and  simplified,  if  fiiture  experiments  should 
confirm  the  late  inquiries  of  Btaconnot^  who  has  stated  that 
Proust^s  caseic  acid  is  a  modification  of  the  acetic,  combined 
with  an  acrid  oil  *.  This  discovery  would  also  establish  still 
more  satisfactorily  than  Hiinefeld  has  done  the  analogy  or  iden- 
tity between  the  sausage-poison  and  poisonous  cheese.  Weat- 
rumb  procured  analogous  results  with  those  of  Hunefeld  when 
he  gave  to  animals  the  add  fiett  which  he  separated  in  the  courae 
of  his  analysis. 

The  poisonous  cheese  has  been  hitherto  met  with  only  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  fiut  from  information  communicated  to  me 
not  long  ago  by  Dr  Swanwick,  an  intelligent  practitioner  of 
Cheshire,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  a  pumllel  poison  ia 
occasionally  met  with  in  that  county,  among  the  small  hill- 
farms,  where  the  limited  extent  of  the  dairies  obliges  the  fir- 
mer to  keep  the  curd  for  several  days  before  a  suffident  quanti^ 
is  accumulated  for  the  larger  cheeses.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  that  analogous  properties  may  be  imparted  to  cheese  by  the 
intentional  or  accidental  addition  of  other  poisons  of  a  mineral 
nature.  This  subject  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  section 
upon  liCad. 

As  connected,  though  indeed  but  remotely,  with  the  cheese- 

*  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Phytiqiie,  xzzri.  169. 
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poison,  some  notice  may  be  here  taken  of  a  peculiar  mode  in  which 
it  has  been  supposed  that  Milk  may  acquire  the  properties  of 
an  acrid  poison.     It  has  been  several  times  remarked  on  the  con- 
tinent, that  the  milk  even  of  the  cow,  but  more  particularly 
that  of  the  ewe  and  goat,  may  act  like  a  violent  poison,  although 
no  mineral  or  other  deleterious  impr^nation  could  be  detected 
in  it;    and  these  effects  have  been  variously  and  vaguely  as- 
cribed to  the  animal  having  been  diseased,  or  to  its  having  fed  on 
acrid  vegetables,  which  pass  into  the  milk  without  injury  to  its 
health,  because  though  poisonous  to  most  animals,  they  are  not 
80  to  the  Ruminantia.     This  singular  topic  cannot  be  thorough- 
ly investigated,  as  precise  facts  are  still  wanting.     But  the  two 
following  examples  of  the  accident  alluded  to  may  be  mentioned. 
One  occurred  very  lately  at  Aurillac,  a  village  in  France.     Fif- 
teen  or  sixteen  customers  of  a  particular  dealer  in  goat^s  milk 
were  at  one  and  the  same  time  attacked  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  violent  cholera ;   and  about   twenty-four   hours  afterwards 
the  goat  too  was  taken  ill  with  the  same  affection  and  died  in 
three  days  *.     The  other  instance  occurred  lately  at  Herford 
in  Westphalia.     Six  people  of  a  family,  after  partaking  of  goat^s 
butter-milk,  were  simultaneously  attacked  with  violent  vomit- 
ing, tension  of  the  epigastrium  and  retraction  of  the  lower 
belly ;  and  several  of  them  suffered  so  severely  as  even  to  have 
been  thought  by  their  physician,  Dr  Banorden^to  he  in  danger-)-. 
Dr  Weatrumb  has  alluded  to  similar  cases  in  his  memoir  on 
the  poison  of  cheese,  and  has  proved  that  the  ordinary  explana- 
tions of  them  are  far  from  satisfactory.     Among  other  judicious 
observations  he  remarks  that  the  poison  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved to  arise  sometimes  from  the  cattle  having  fed  on  the 
Euphorbia  esula^  a  species  of  spurge;  that,  according  to  Vi- 
ridet  in  his   Tractatus  de  Prima  Coctione^  1.  i.  c.  15,  cer- 
tain fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Embrim  were  of  necessity 
abandoned  by  the  shepherds,  because  the  milk  of  their  cows  was 
rendered  useless  by  the  abundance  of  that  plant  among  the 
herbage ;  but  that  he  himself  has  found  the  cattle  will  not  touch 
it  so  long  as  grass  and  other  wholesome  vegetables  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pasturage  |.     Professors  Orfila  and  Marc,  who 

*  Archives  Goneralts,  xv.  4G0. 
'f*  Rusfs  Magaztn,  xxvii.  19«i. 
t  Horn^s  Archiv,  1U28.  i.  70*. 
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were  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris  to  report 
upon  the  accident  at  Aurillac,  state,  that  in  parallel  cases  which 
had  been  referred  to  them  by  the  Police  at  Paris  they  had  been 
unable  to  detect  any  mineral  poison  ;  that  none  of  the  received 
explanations  are  in  their  opinion  satisfactory  ;  and  that  they  are 
disposed  to  ascribe  the  poisonous  alteration  of  the  milk  to  a  vital 
process  which  forms  new  principles. 

Another  common  article  of  food,  whidi  has  occasionally 
produced  similar  effects  with  the  poisonous  sausages  and 
cheese,  is  Bacon,  Dr  Geiseler  has  related  an  accident  which 
occurred  in  a  family  of  eight  persons,  and  which  he  traced 
to  this  cause.  The  symptoms  were  almost  exactly  the  same 
with  those  described  by  Kemer^  with  the  addition,  however,  of 
delirium  and  loss  of  recollection ;  and  in  two  they  were  so  vio- 
lent as  seriously  to  endanger  life.  The  father  of  the  family 
alone  escaped,  having  stewed  his  bacon,  while  the  rest  ate  it 
raw  *.  His  escape  might  have  arisen  from  the  sebacic  acid  or 
acrid  oil  having  been  expelled  by  the  heat. — It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  other  varieties  of  cured  meat  may  also  become  poi- 
sonous. Cadet  de  Gassicourt  mentions,  that  he  had  been  fre- 
quently desired  by  the  police  to  examine  cured  meat  which  had 
produced  symptoms  of  poisoning  at  Paris  -f,  and  Orfila  makes  the 
same  remark  in  his  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  ^.  As 
the  meat  always  came  from  the  shops  of  meat-curers,  and  did 
not  contain  any  mineral  poison,  it  probably  owed  its  qualities  to 
the  same  ingredient  as  the  bacon  in  Geiseler^s  cases. 

Although  these  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  modified  putre- 
faction in  rendering  wholesome  meat  noxious  have  been  taken 
entirely  from  continental  experience,  this  has  been  done  rather 
because  the  subject  has  been  more  fully  and  accurately  investi- 
gated there,  than  because  similar  poisons  are  unknown  in  this 
country.  The  defective  system  of  Medical  Police  in  this  coun- 
try would  allow  such  accidents  as  those  mentioned  above  to  pass 
sometimes  without  notice,  and  almost  always  without  scientific 
examination  ;  but  it  must  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  they 
are  wholly  unknown. 

*  Rust's  Magazin.  xvi  111. 
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The  following  incident,  which  happened  a  few  years  ago  on 
the  Galloway  coast,  is  an  instance  of  poisoning  not  less  alarming 
than  any  of  those  which  have  occurred  in  Germany.     In  the  au- 
tumn of  18S6  four  adults  and  ten  children  ate  at  dinner  a  stew 
made  with  meat  taken  from  a  dead  calf,  which  was  found  by 
one  of  them  on  the  sea  shore,  and  of  which  no  history  could  be 
procured.     For  three  hours  no  ill  efiect  followed.     But  they 
were  then  all  seized  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  efforts  to  vomit, 
purging,  and  lividity  of  the  face,  succeeded  by  a  soporose  state 
like  the  stupor  caused  by  opium,  except  that  when  roused  the  pa- 
tient had  a  peculiar,  wild  expression.    One  patient  died  comatose 
in  the  course  of  six  hours.     The  rest,  being  freely  purged  and 
made  to  vomit,  eventually  got  well ;  but  for  some  days  they  re- 
quired the  most  powerful  stimulants  to  counteract  the  exhaus- 
tion and  collapse  which  followed  the  sopor.     The  meat,  they 
said,  looked  well  enough  at  the  time  it  was  used.     Yet  the  re- 
mains of  the  dish  which  formed  the  noxious  meal  had  a  black 
colour  and  nauseous  smell ;  and  some  of  the  flesh  which  had  not 
been  cooked  had  a  white,  glistening  appearance,  and  was  so  fiir 
decayed  that  its  odour  excited  vomiting  and  fainting*.     It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  accident  was  not  properly  in- 
quired into.     The  only  conjecture  which  the  facts  will  warrant 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  meat  is,  that  in 
consequence  of  having  lain  long  in  the  water,  the  flesh  had 
b^un  to  undergo  the  adipocirous  putrefaction ;  and  that  in  the 
course  of  the  changes  thus  induced  the  meat  became  impreg- 
nated with  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  German  sausages  or 
cheese. 

*  London  Med.  Rqtository,  Third  SerUt,  iii.  372. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  POISONING  BY  MECHANICAL  IRKITANTS. 

The  Fifth  Order  of  the  Irritant  class  of  poisons  includes 
Mechanical  Irritants. 

These  substances  have  not  properly  speaking  any  poisonous 
quality ;  but  occasion  symptoms  like  those  of  poisoning,  and  evea 
sometimes  death  itself,  in  consequence  of  their  mechanical  quali- 
ties only.  They  have  therefore  been  excluded  from  every  UaOn 
cological  system  proposed  in  recent  times  ;  but  in  a  medico-la* 
gal  work  on  poisoning  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  them  without 
notice. 

The  most  important  of  the  mechanical  irritants  are  those 
which  cause  injury  by  reason  of  their  roughness,  sharpness,  or 
size. 

Many  instances  have  occurred  of  persons  having  swallowed 
fragments  of  steel,  copper,  iron,  broken  glass,  or  entire  prune* 
stones,  cherry-stones,  and  the  like, — who  not  long  afterwards 
were  attacked  with  signs  of  inflammation,  or  some  other  abdomi- 
nal disease,  and  were  carried  oiT  by  it  as  by  the  adminbtratioii 
of  poison.  The  disorders  thus  induced  are  almost  always  of  a 
chronic  or  lingering  kind,  and  commonly  depend  on  the  gra- 
dual  perforation  of  the  intestines  by  the  foreign  body  pressing 
on  the  coats.  In  general  the  person^s  illness  ends  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritonaeum.  Sometimes  the  irritating  substance 
perforates  the  skin  and  muscles  as  well  as  the  intestines,  and 
escapes  outwardly  ;  and  a  few  individuals  have  even  recovered 
under  these  circumstances.  An  excellent  account  of  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  in  such  accidents  is  given  in  the  London  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Journal.  The  person  swallowed  a  chocolate 
nut,  and  after  experiencing  many  uneasy  sensations  throughout 
the  belly  for  several  days,  was  attacked  with  peritonitis  and 
died  *.  Mr  Howship  has  related  an  instance  of  a  woman,  who 
died  after  two  years  of  constant  sufiering,  in  consequence  of 
having  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  cherry-stones  "f.     In  the 

*  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  zut.  100. 
f  Obsenradons  on  Surgery,  276. 
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London  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  Dr  Marcet  has  de- 
scribed the  ease  of  a  sailor  who  died  in  a  similar  way  after  swal- 
lowing several  large  clasp-knives  *.  Many  other  examples 
might  be  referred  to,  but  these  will  suffice  for  information  on 
the  ordinary  effects  of  mechanical  irritants  of  the  kind  under 
consideration. 

From  the  case  of  Dr  Marcet  and  many  similar  facts,  it  ap- 
pears that  large  and  even  angular  bodies  do  not  always  cause 
serious  mischief,  nay  that  they  have  been  frequently  swal- 
lowed without  any  material  injury.  Dr  Marcefs  sailor  in 
the  course  of  his  life  had  repeatedly  swallowed  several  clasp- 
knives  in  quick  succession ;  and  nevertheless  recovered  perfectly 
after  some  days  of  slight  illness.  As  to  prune  and  cherry-stones, 
buttons,  coins,  needles,  pins,  and  the  like,  they  have  been  very 
often  taken,  and  even  sometimes  in  large  quantities,  without 
doing  any  harm.  It  is  indeed  extraordinary,  and  almost  in- 
credible, if  the  facts  were  not  authenticated  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  doubt,  how  much  irritation  the  alimentary  canal  has 
been  subjected  to  in  this  way,  without  sustaining  any  injury. 
Many  singular  instances  to  this  effect  have  been  related  in  the 
various  medical  journals  of  Europe.  At  the  head  of  the  list, 
however,  may  be  placed  the  following,  which  is  related  by  the 
late  Professor  Osiander  of  Gottingen,  in  his  work  on  Suicide. 

A  young  German  nobleman  tried  to  kill  himself  in  a  fit  of 
insanity  by  swallowing  different  indigestible  substances,  but  with- 
out success.  He  never  suffered  any  particular  inconvenience 
except  a  single  attack  of  vomiting  daily,  though  in  the  course 
of  seven  months  afler  he  was  detected,  he  passed  the  following  ar- 
tides  by  stool — 150  pieces  of  sharp,  angular  glass,  some  of  them 
two  inches  long — 102  brass  pins — 150  iron  nails — three  large 
hair-pins,  and  seven  large  chair-nails — a  pair  of  shirt-sleeve  but- 
tons— a  collar-buckle,  half  of  a  shoe-buckle,  and  three  bridle- 
buckles — half  a  dozen  sixpenny  pieces, — three  hooks,  and 
a  lump  of  lead — three  large  fragments  of  a  curry-comb, — and 
fifi;een  bits  of  nameless  iron  articles,  many  of  them  two  inches 
in  length  -f. 

Before  such  substances  occasion  serious  harm,  it  is  neces- 

*  Medico- Chirur,<ical  Transactions,  xu.  02. 
t  Uebrr  den  Selhttmordy  p.  168,  from  Schmucker^t  Vermitchte  Chirurg.Schrtficn, 
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sary  that  some  cause  coincide,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fo- 
reign bodies  are  detained  long  in  the  same  part  of  the  intestines ; 
otherwise  the  irritation  they  produce  is  too  trivial  to  excite 
disease. 

The  only  substance  of  this  kind  which  it  is  necessary  to  par- 
ticularize is  Pounded  Glass.  It  is  a  common  notion  that  pound- 
ed glass  is  an  active  poison.  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that 
it  does  possess  some  irritant  properties  even  when  finely  pulve- 
rized, for  it  titillates  and  smarts  the  nostrils,  and  inflames  the 
eyes.  There  is  also  little  doubt  that  when  swallowed  in  frag- 
ments of  moderate  size,  especially  if  the  stomach  is  empty,  it 
may  wound  the  viscera.  But  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  it  has 
any  action  when  swallowed,  and  even  then  its  effects  are  by  no 
means  uniformly  serious.  It  can  have  no  chemical  action  on 
the  stomach ;  it  cannot  act  through  absorption,  as  it  is  quite 
insoluble ;  and  when  finely  pulverized,  it  cannot  easily  wound 
the  villous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  and  viscidity  of  the  lubricating  mucus. 

Accordingly,  a  French  experimentalist,  M.  Lesauvagej  has 
shown  in  his  Inaugural  Dissertation,  published  at  Paris  in 
1810,  that  2^  drachms  of  the  powder  may  be  given  to  a  cat  at 
once  without  hurting  the  animal,— that  in  the  course  of  eight 
days  seven  ounces  might  be  given  to  a  dog  without  any  bad 
consequence,  although  the  period  chosen  for  administering  it 
was  always  some  time  before  meals, — and  that  even  when  the 
glass  was  in  fragments  a  line  in  length,  no  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion were  induced.  Relying  indeed  on  these  results,  he  himsdf 
swallowed  a  considerable  number  of  similar  fragments ;  and  did 
not  sustain  any  injury. 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  others  also.  Dr  W. 
Turner  of  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  has  informed  me,  that  an 
attempt  was  lately  made  there  by  a  negro  to  poison  a  whole 
family  by  administering  pounded  glass ;  but,  although  a  large 
quantity  was  taken  by  seven  persons,  none  of  them  suffered  any 
inconvenience.  Not  long  ago  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  case 
at  Paris  gave  rise  to  a  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject by  Baudelocque  and  Chaussier ;  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  pounded  glass  is  not  injmious  *. 

This  certainly  appears  to  be  in  general  true.     At  the  same 

*  Beck't  Medical  Jumprudence,  p.  507. 
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time  infiPtaoices  are  not  wanting  to  render  it  very  probable,  that 
ponnded  or  broken  glass  is  occasionally  hurtful.  Thus,  passing 
oyer  the  most  doubtful  examples  recorded  by  the  older  authors, 
we  have  the  two  following  cases  related  by  good  authorities  in 
tbe  most  modem  times.-^-One  has  been  published  by  Mr  Hebh 
of  Worcester.  A  child,  eleven  months  old,  died  of  a  few  days* 
Illness  in  very  suspicious  circumstances. — On  Mr  Hebb  being 
i^uested  by  the  coroner  to  examine  the  body,  he  found  the  in- 
side of  the  stomach  lined  with  a  tough  layer  of  mucus  streaked 
with  blood ;  the  villous  coat  was  highly  vascular,  and  covered 
with  numberless  particles  of  glass  of  various  sizes,  some  of  which 
amply  touched,  while  others  lacerated  it ;  and  no  other  morbid 
appearance  could  be  detected  in  the  body  *. — The  other  case 
is  described  by  Portal.  A  man  undertook  for  a  wager  to  eat 
his  wine  glass,  and  actually  swallowed  a  part  of  it.  But  he  was 
attacked  with  acute  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  subsequently  with 
convulsions.  Portal  made  him  eat  a  surfeit  of  cabbage  ;  and 
having  thus  enveloped  tbe  fragments,  administered  an  emetic, 
which  brought  away  the  glass  and  vegetables  together.  The 
sime  feat  has  undoubtedly  been  sometimes  accomplished  with 
impunity.  For  example,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur- 
giod  Journal  an  instance  is  related  of  a  man  who  champed  and 
swallowed  three-fourths  of  a  drinking-glass  without  suffering 
any  harm ;  and  the  person  mentioned  by  Osiander  swallowed 
many  pieces  of  glass,  but  did  not  sustain  any  inconvenience. 
(p.  486.)  But  these  facts  will  not  contradict  the  equally  point- 
ed narratives  of  Portal  and  Mr  Hebb.  And,  on  the  whole,  the 
medical  jurist  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  broken  and 
pounded  glass,  though  generally  harmless,  may  sometimes 
prove  injurious  or  even  fatal  -(•. 

Another  variety  of  injury  from  the  mechanical  irritants  is 
inflammation  from  hot  liquids,  such  as  Melted  Lead  or  Boiling 
Water.  1  hese,  when  swallowed,  may  unquestionably  cause  se- 
rious mischief,  and  even  death ;  and  the  symptoms  they  induce 
are  exactly  those  of  the  irritant  poisons  properly  so  called. 

The  effects  of  boiling  water  have  been  investigated  experi- 
mentaUy  by  Dr  Bretonneau  of  Tours ;  and  the  results  illustrate 
very  forcibly  the  observations  which  have  been  repeatedly  made 

*  Midland  Medical  and  Surgical  Rqiorter,  i.  47)  18*28. 
f  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxii.  233. 
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in  the  course  of  this  work,  respecting  the  slight  constitational 
derangement  caused  by  such  poisons  as  have  merely  a  local  irri^ 
tating  power.  He  found  that  when  boiling  water  was  injected 
in  the  quantity  of  eight  ounces  into  the  stomach  of  dogs,  it 
excited  inflammation,  passing  on  to  gangrene,  both  in  the  yillous 
and  muscular  coats.  The  symptoms,  however,  were  trifling. 
For  a  day  or  two  the  animals  appeared  languid ;  but  in  three 
days  they  generally  became  quite  lively  and  playful,  one  of  them 
actually  lined  a  bitch,  and  it  was  only  on  strangling  them  and 
examining  the  bodies,  that  the  extent  of  the  mischief  was  dia« 
covered  *. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  cases  have  hitherto  occurred  in 
man.  Death  from  drinidng  boiling  water,  indeed,  is  not  an 
uncommon  accident,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  England, 
where  children  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  cold  water 
from  the  tea-kettle  swallow  boiling  water  by  mistake.  Bat 
it  appears  that  in  these  instances  death  is  not  owing  to  in- 
flammation of  the  gullet  and  stomach,  as  is  generally  thought, 
but  to  inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe, — ^tbe 
water  never  passing  lower  than  the  pharynx.  The  best  and 
most  recent  information  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  an 
interesting  paper  by  Dr  Hallf,  He  has  there  given  the  par* 
ticulars  of  four  cases  which  came  under  his  notice ;  from  whidi 
it  follows  that  the  disease  induced  is  always  cf^nanche  laryngeOy 
proving  fatal  by  suflbcation.  Two  of  his  patients  died  suflbcat* 
ed ;  another,  while  in  imminent  danger,  was  relieved  by  tracheoi- 
tomy,  but  died  afterwards  of  exhaustion ;  the  fourth  recover* 
ed  suddenly  during  a  fit  of  screaming,  when  apparently  about 
to  be  choaked ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  vesicles  around  the 
glottis  had  been  burst  by  the  cries. 

Pouring  melted  lead  down  the  throat  used  to  be  a  frequent 
mode  of  despatching  criminals  and  prisoners  in  former  times. 
Only  one  authentic  case  is  to  be  found  on  record  of  death  from 
this  cause  in  modem  times.  It  occurred  at  the  burning  of  the 
Eddistone  light-house.  A  man,  while  gazing  up  at  the  fire  with 
his  mouth  open,  received  a  shower  of  melted  lead  from  the  build- 
ing, and  expired  after  several  days  of  suflering.     It  turned  out 

*  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  xiii.  372. 
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that  no  less  than  7?  ounces  of  lead  had  reached  the  stomach. 
The  particulars  are  not  given  ♦. 


In  concluding  the  Irritant  Poisons,  and  before  proceeding  to 
the  next  class,  the  Narcotics,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  be- 
sides the  substances  which  have  been  treated  of,  there  are  others 
not  usually  considered  as  poisons,  and  some  that  are  even  used 
daily  for  seasoning  food,  which,  nevertheless,  when  taken  in 
large  quantities,  will"  prove  injurious,  and  even  occasion  all  the 
chief  symptoms  of  the  active  irritants.  These  substances  con- 
nect the  true  poisons  with  substances  which  are  inert  in  regard 
to  the  animal  economy. 

It  is  impossible  to  particularize  all  the  substances  of  the  kind 
now  alluded  to.  But  in  illustration,  I  may  refer  in  a  few  words 
to  four  common  substances,  iron,  pepper,  Epsom  salt,  and  com- 
mon salt. 

It  appears  from  recent  experiments  by  Professor  Gmelin, 
that  the  Sulphate  of  Iron^  or  common  green  vitriol,  when  given 
in  the  quantity  of  two  drachms  to  dogs,  caused  nothing  but  vo- 
miting,— that  forty  grains  had  no  effect  on  rabbits, — and  that 
twenty  grains  might  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  without 
causing  any  particular  symptom  -f.  It  is  likewise  well  known 
that  large  doses  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  have  been  given  to 
man  for  the  cure  of  neuralgic  diseases  without  any  injury. 
Yet  the  experiments  of  Dr  Smith  show  |,  that  two  drachms 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  will  sometimes  prove  fatal  to  dogs, 
either  when  administered  internally,  or  when  applied  to  a 
wound;  and  it  has  likewise  been  known  to  act  injuriously  on 
the  human  subject.  In  Rusfs  Magazin,  is  related  the  case  of 
a  girl,  who  took  as  an  emmenagogue  an  ounce  of  green  vitriol 
dissolved  in  beer,  and  who  was  seized  in  consequence  with  colic 
pains,  constant  vomiting  and  purging  for  seven  hours.  Muci- 
laginous and  oily  drinks  soon  cured  her  §. 

In  like  manner  Pepper^  which  is  daily  taken  by  all  ranks 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  xlix. 
■f"  Versuche  iiber  die  Wirkungcn,  &c. 
i  OrJUa,  Toxicologic  Gen^rale,  i. 
4  Magazin  fUr  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  xxl  247* 
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with  impunity,  will  nevertheless  cause  even  dangerous  symptoms 
when  taken  in  large  quantity.  In  the  same  journal  is  noticed 
the  case  of  a  man  affected  with  a  tertian  ague,  who  took  between 
1^  and  two  ounces  of  pepper  in  brandy,  and  who  was  attacked 
with  convulsions  and  burning  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  great 
thirst,  and  vomiting  of  every  thing  he  swallowed.  His  case  was 
treated  as  one  of  simple  gastritis,  and  he  recovered  *. 

A  very  striking  instance,  which  may  be  arranged  under  the 
present  head,  has  also  been  related  to  me,  of  apparent  poisoning 
with  Epsom  Salt.  A  boy  ten  years  old  took  two  ounces  of  this 
laxative  partly  dissolved,  partly  mixed  in  a  teacupful  of  water ; 
and  had  hardly  swallowed  it  before  he  was  observed  to  stagger 
and  become  unwell.  When  the  surgeon  saw  him  half  an  hour 
after,  the  pulse  was  imperceptible,  the  breathing  slow  and  diffi- 
cult, the  whole  frame  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  and  in  ten 
minutes  more  the  child  died  without  any  other  symptom  of  note, 
and  in  particular  without  any  vomiting.  The  circumstances 
having  been  investigated  judicially,  it  appeared  that  the  sub- 
stance taken  was  pure  Epsom  salt ;  that  the  father,  who  was 
doatingly  fond  of  the  child,  gave  the  laxative  on  account  of  a 
trifling  illness  which  he  supposed  might  arise  from  worms ;  and 
that  on  the  most  careful  inspection  of  the  body,  no  morbid  ap- 
pearance whatsoever  could  be  found  in  any  part  of  it.  For  the 
particulars  of  this  singular  case,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr  Dewar 
of  Dunfermline,  the  medical  inspector  under  the  Sheriff's  war- 
rant.  It  shows  that  under  certain  circumstances  even  the  laxa- 
tive neutral  salts  may  be  irritating  enough  to  cause  speedy  death. 

Another  still  more  striking  instance  of  this  kind  of  poisoning 
occurred  in  London  in  September  18S8.  A  man,  who  had  been 
in  the  custom  of  exhibiting  various  feats  of  gluttony,  proposed 
to  some  of  his  comrades  one  afVemoon  to  sup  a  pound  of  com- 
mon salt  with  a  pint  of  ale,  and  actually  finished  his  nauseous 
dish,  but  not  without  being  warned  of  his  imprudence  by  an 
attack  of  vomiting  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  was  soon  after  seized 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  and  died  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  found 
after  death  excessively  inflamed  -f. 

*  Magazin  fur  die  geMuntnte  Heilkunde,  xxi.  549. 
f  London  Courier.  Oct.  1,  1828. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CLASS  SECOND. 
OF  THE  NARCOTIC  POISONS  GENERALLY. 

Thk  term  Narcotism  has  been  used  by  different  writers  with 
Afferent  significations,  but  is  now  generally  understood  to  de- 
note the  effects  of  such  poisons  as  bring  on  a  state  of  the  system 
like  that  caused  by  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  other  disorders 
commonly  called  nervous.  Narcotic  poisons,  therefore,  are  such 
as  produce  chiefly  or  solely  symptoms  of  a  disorder  of  the  ner- 
vous system. 

The  mode  in  which  most  of  the  Narcotic  poisons  act  has  been 
well  ascertained:  They  act  on  the  brain  or  spine  or  both 
by  entering  the  blood-vessels.  Hence  they  are  most  active 
when  most  directly  introduced  into  the  blood,  that  is,  when  inject- 
ed into  the  veins ;  and  when  they  are  applied  to  an  entire  mem- 
branous surface,  their  energy  is  in  the  ratio  of  its  absorbing 
power.  Thus,  when  injected  into  the  chest,  they  act  more  ra- 
pidly than  when  swallowed.  According  to  the  generally  re. 
ceived  opinion,  they  are  conveyed  with  the  blood  to  the  brain 
and  spine  on  which  they  act.  But,  according  to  the  experiments 
of  Messrs  Morgan  and  Addison^  they  produce  on  the  inner 
coats  of  the  blood-vessels  a  peculiar  impression,  which  is  convey- 
ed to  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system  along  the  nerves. 

The  symptoms  in  man  and  the  higher  orders  of  animals  are 
giddiness,  headach,  obscurity  or  depravation  of  the  sight,  stu- 
por or  perfect  insensibility,  palsy  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  or 
convulsions  of  various  kinds,  and  towards  the  close  complete 
coma.  The  symptoms  of  each  poison  are  pretty  uniform,  when 
the  dose  is  the  same.  But  each  has  its  own  peculiarities,  either 
in  the  individual  symptoms,  or  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
combined  together. 

The  morbid  appearances  they  leave  in  the  dead  body  are  com- 
monly insignificant.  In  the  brain,  where  chiefly  the  physician  is 
led  from  the  symptoms  to  expect  unnatural  appearances,  the  or. 
gans  are  in  general  quite  healthy.     Sometimes,  however,  the 
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veins  are  much  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  ventrides  and  mem- 
branes contain  serosity.  The  blood  appears  to  be  sometimes 
altered  in  its  nature ;  but  these  changes  are  by  no  means  inva* 
riable,  and  are  sometimes  not  remarked  at  all.  Many  of  the 
statements  to  be  found  in  authors  on  the  morbid  appearances 
caused  by  the  narcotics  are  far  from  being  accurate. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  genera  of  this  class  in  their 
order,  some  remarks  must  be  premised  on  the  principal  diseases 
which  resemble  them  in  the  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances* 
Of  these  the  only  diseases  of  much  consequence  are  Apapleofj^ 
Epilepsy  J  Inflammation  of  the  Brain,  Hypertrophy  of  the 
Brainy  Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Chord,  and  Syncopal 
Asphyada, 

Of  the  Distinction  between  Apoplewy  and  Narcotic  Poisoning. 

Of  the  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  apoplexy  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  narcotic  poisons,  namely,  more 
or  less  complete  abolition  of  sense  and  the  power  of  motion,  fre- 
quently combined  with  convulsions.  This  disease  commonly 
arises  from  congestion  or  effusion  of  blood  within  the  skull ;  bat 
one  variety  of  it,  the  nervous  apoplexy  of  older  authors,  or 
Simple  Apoplexy  of  the  modems,  is  believed  to  be  an  affectioA 
of  the  brain,  unaccompanied  by  any  recognizable  sign  of  de- 
ranged structure. 

Apoplexy  and  narcotic  poisoning  may  be  often  distinguished 
by  the  following  criterions : 

1.  Apoplexy  is  sometimes  preceded  at  considerable  inter- 
vals by  warning  symptoms,  such  as  giddiness,  headach,  ringing 
in  the  ears,  depraved  vision,  or  partial  palsy.  But  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  warning  symptoms  always  occur :  nay,  if  we 
may  trust  the  experience  of  M.  Rochouo),  one  of  the  best  of  the 
recent  writers  on  apoplexy,  they  are  by  no  means  common : 
Of  sixty-three  cases  which  came  under  his  notice  nine  only  had 
distinct  precursory  symptoms  *.  Poisoning  with  the  narcotics 
of  course  has  not  any  precursory  symptom  except  by  fortuitous 
combination.  And  consequently,  if  warning  symptoms  have 
occurred,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  cause  of  death  is  a  natu- 
ral one. 

*  Rccherchet  lur  TApopfeiie,  p.  70. 
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8.  Apoplexy  attacks  chiefly  the  old.  It  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  old.  On  the  trial  of  Captain  Donnellan  for 
poisoning  Sir  T.  Boughton,  Mr  John  Hunter  mentioned 
that  he  had  met  with  two  instances  of  death  from  apoplexy 
in  young  women ;  my  colleague  Dr  Alison  has  related  to  me  a 
similar  case ;  Professor  Bernt  has  related  another  of  a  young 
girl  who  died  apoplectic  from  extravasation  of  blood  over  the 
whole  brain  and  in  the  ventricles  also  * ;  and  Mr  GreenhoWj  a 
surgeon  of  London,  has  even  noticed  a  case  of  apoplexy  from 
efiusion  of  blood  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  in  a  child  two  years 
and  a  half  old-f*.  On  this  subject  the  treatise  of  Rochoux  sup- 
plies  excellent  information :  Of  his  sixty-three  cases  sixty-one 
were  above  thirty  years  of  age,  two  less  than  thirty,  none  younger 
than  twenty  %,  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  apoplexy  in  young 
people  is  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  proportion  of  caaes 
of  poisoning  with  the  narcotics,  when  they  have  been  taken  in- 
tentionally, (and  such  cases  are  most  likely  to  lead  to  medico- 
legal questions,)  has  occurred  among  the  young,  especially  of  the 
female  sex. 

S.  The  next  criterion  is,  that  apoplexy  occurs  chiefly  among 
£it  people.  But  it  is  here  mentioned  only  that  the  medical  ju- 
rist may  be  cautioned  against  the  belief  that  it  is  in  all  circum- 
stances a  correct  criterion.  Upon  this  particular  Rochou,v  has 
furnished  some  satisfactory  data.  Among  his  si  x  ty-three  patients 
thirty  were  of  an  ordinary  habit,  twenty-three  were  of  a  thin,  mea- 
gre habit,  and  ten  only  were  large,  plethoric,  and  fat  §.  In  receiv- 
ing this  statement,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  that  al- 
though the  vulgar  idea,  that  most  apoplectic  people  are  fat,  does 
not  apply  to  persons  in  the  rank  of  Rochoux's  patients,  who  were 
mostly  hospital  patients,  yet  it  will  apply  better  to  the  middling 
ranks.  For  the  same  circumstances  which  predispose  to  apo- 
plexy, namely,  great  strength,  vigorous  constitution,  and  good 
digestive  powers,  likewise  predispose  to  corpulency,  so  that  when- 
ever the  condition  of  life  permits  the  tendency  to  corpulency  to 
be  developed,  the  connexion  of  apoplexy  with  it  will  appear. 

4.  A  fourth  criterion  is  drawn  from  the  relation  which  the 

*  Beitrage  zur  Gerichtlichen  Arzncikunde,  iii.  40. 
-f>  London  Medical  and  Pliysical  Journal,  xlvii.  181. 
t  Recherches  sur  TApopleue,  212. 
§  Ibidem,  p.  214. 
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appearance  of  the  symptoms  bears  to  the  last  article  of  food  or 
drink  that  was  taken.  I  believe  that  the  effects  of  the  common 
narcotics,  in  the  cases  where  they  prove  fatal,  begin  not  later 
than  an  hour  or  at  the  utmost  two  hours  after  they  are  taken  ; 
and  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  they  begin  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  namely,  in  fifteen  or  thirty  nunutes.  Hence  if  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  nervous  symptoms,  under  which  a  per- 
son died,  did  not  begin  till  several  hours  after  he  took  food,  drink, 
or  medicine,  it  appears  almost,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  a 
narcotic  poison  cannot  have  been  the  cause  of  death.  To 
some  narcotic,  or  rather  narcotico-acrid  poisons  this  rule  cer- 
tainly will  not  apply,  such  as  the  Poisonous  Fungi  and  Spur- 
red Rye ;  which  seldom  begin  to  act  for  several  hours,  some- 
times for  not  less  than  a  day  and  a  half  Neither  will  the  rule 
apply  to  poisoning  with  the  deleterious  gases,  as  their  action 
has  no  connexion  at  all  with  eating  or  drinking.  But  I  do  not 
consider  that  these  facts  form  a  material  objection  to  the  rule 
laid  down,  because  the  circumstances  under  which  cases  of  the 
kind  occur  are  generally  so  apparent  as  at  once  to  point  out  their 
real  nature  to  a  careftd  inquirer. 

In  regard  to  apoplexy  as  the  disease  which  resembles  most 
closely  the  effects  of  the  narcotics,  it  was  formerly  stated  that 
this  disease  is  apt  to  occur  soon  or  immediately  after  taking 
a  meaL  (p.  87.)  In  the  greater  number  of  such  cases,  however, 
where  the  meal  has  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  the 
symptoms  have  begun  immediately  after  or  even  during  a  meal. 
This  is  very  rarely  the  case  with  the  symptoms  of  narcotic  poi- 
soning, and  never  happens  in  respect  to  those  of  the  commonest 
of  the  narcotics,  opium :  An  interval  of  10, 15, 20  or  '60  minutes 
always  occurs.  The  deleterious  gases  and  hydrocyanic  acid, 
with  its  compounds,  are  the  only  poisons  which  act  more  in- 
stantaneously. 

5.  Another  criterion  relates  to  the  progress  of  the  symptoms. 
The  symptoms  of  the  narcotic  poisons  advance  for  the  most 
part  gradually ;  but  those  of  apoplexy  in  general  begin  ab- 
ruptly.  Sometimes  apoplexy  commences  at  once  with  deep  so- 
por. Narcotic  poisoning  never  begins  in  that  way,  except  in  the 
instances  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  narcotic  gases ;  the  sopor 
is  at  first  imperfect,  and  it  increases  gradually,  though  some- 
times very  rapidly.     Apoplexy,  however,  does  not  always  begin 
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with  deep  sopor ;  occasionally  the  sopor  begins  and  increases 
like  that  of  narcotism. 

6.  Although  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  symp- 
toms of  apoplexy  and  those  of  narcotism,  so  far  as  regards  their 
general  features,  there  are  particulars  which  are  not  indeed  al- 
ways present,  but  which  when  present  will  help  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other.  When  the  sopor  of  qx>plexy  is  com- 
pletely formed,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  rouse  the  patient  to  con- 
sciousness, and  never,  I  believe,  where  the  risk  of  confound- 
ing apoplexy  with  poisoning  is  greatest, — ^in  the  cases  where  death 
happens  neither  instantly,  nor  after  the  interval  of  a  day,  but 
in  a  few  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  of  poisoning 
with  the  narcotics,  and  particularly  with  the  commonest  variety, 
opium,  the  person  may  be  roused  from  the  deepest  lethargy,  if 
he  is  spoken  to  in  a  loud  voice,  or  forcibly  shaken  for  ^ome 
time,  or  if  water  is  injected  into  his  ear.  Even  in  cases  of 
poisoning  with  opium,  however,  the  coma  may  have  continued 
too  long  to  admit  of  this  temporary  restoration  to  sense ;  the 
susoeptilHlity  of  being  roused  is  not  so  often  remarked  in  other 
varieties  of  narcotic  poisoning ;  and  in  some,  such  as  poisoning 
with  the  prussic  acid,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  re- 
marked, at  least  in  fatal  cases. 

There  are  some  other  symptoms  which  in  special  cases 
may  help  to  distinguish  narcotic  poisoning  from  apoplexy. 
Thus  in  poisoning  with  opium  convulsions  are  rare ;  in  apo- 
plexy they  are  common  enough.  Bloating  of  the  countenance 
is  likewise  much  more  common  in  apoplexy  than  in  poisoning 
with  opium.  In  apoplexy,  too,  the  pupil  is  generally  dilated, 
while  in  poisoning  with  opium  the  pupil  is  much  more  frequent- 
ly contracted.  But  such  distinctions  do  not  apply  either  to  the 
poisons  as  a  class,  or  to  all  cases  of  any  one  kind  of  narcotic 
poisoning. 

7.  In  the  last  place,  a  useful  criterion  may  be  derived  from 
the  duration  of  the  symptoms  in  fatal  cases.  I  believe  few  peo- 
ple die  of  pure  narcotic  poisoning  who  outlive  twelve  hours  ; 
and  the  greater  number  die  much  sooner, — ^in  eight,  or  six  hours. 
Apoplexy  very  often  lasts  a  whole  day,  or  even  longer. — On 
the  other  hand,  the  narcotic  poisons  very  rarely  prove  so  rapid- 
ly fatal  as  apoplexy  sometimes  does.  Apoplexy,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  may  prove  fatal  instantly  or  in  a  few  mi- 
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Dutes.  The  best  modern  pathologistfl,  however,  deny  this,  and 
maintain  with  justice  that  when  death  is  so  sudden,  the  cause 
is  commonly  disease  of  the  heart,  and  never  apoplexy  *.  But 
although  that  disorder  cannot  prove  instantaneously  fatal,  it 
may  decidedly  occasion  death  in  considerably  less  than  an  hour. 
The  only  narcotics  which  can  prove  fatal  so  soon  are  the  nar- 
cotic gases,  and  prussic  acid.  As  to  opium,  the  most  common 
of  the  narcotic  poisons,  and  by  far  the  most  important  to  the 
medical  jurist,  the  shortest  duration  I  have  yet  seen  recorded  is 
three  hours.  Apoplexy  often  proves  fatal  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  criterions  between  apoplexy 
and  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  narcotics,  the  toxicolo- 
gist  will  conclude,  that  few  cases  can  occur  in  which  he  will  not 
be  able  to  give  a  presumptive  opinion  of  the  real  cause  from  the 
symptoms  only, — that  in  many  instances  a  diagnosis  may  be 
drawn  with  an  approach  to  certainty, — and  that  in  all  cases  it 
will  be  possible  to  say  without  risk  of  error,  whether  there  are 
materials  for  drawing  a  diagnosis  at  all, — a  \xAni  which  is  of 
great  moment  when  the  criterions  are  not  universally  applicable. 

Of  the  Morbid  Appearances, — The  next  subject  of  inquiry 
is  the  distinction  between  apoplexy  and  narcotic  poisoning,  as  to 
the  appearances  after  death.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that 
the  narcotic  poisons  rarely  produce  very  distinct  morbid  appear- 
ances,— that  the  greatest  extent  of  unnatural  appearance  they 
cause  in  the  brain  b  congestion  of  vessels, — and  that  the  phy- 
sical qualities  of  the  blood  appear  to  be  altered,  though  not  in- 
variably. 

Of  Simple  Apoplexy. — Apoplexy  may,  in  the  first  place,  oc- 
casion death  without  leaving  any  sign  at  all  in  the  dead  body. 
Cases  of  this  sort  were  called  nervous  apoplexy  by  the  older  au- 
thors ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  name  that  involves  a 
theory  as  to  their  nature,  they  have  been  of  late  more  appropri- 
ately termed  by  Dr  Abercrombie  Simple  Apoplexy.  A  tone  time 
they  were  believed  to  be  common.  The  researches  of  modem 
pathologists,  however,  have  shown  that  they  are  rare,  and  that 
the  apparent  absence  of  morbid  appearances  may  be  often  with 
justice  ascribed  to  an  insufficient  examination ;  as  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  detect,  without  minute  attention,  two  disor- 
ders little  known  till  in  recent  times,  and  sometimes  closely 

*  Hoehomxy  Recheidies  lur  TApopleiie,  66. 
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allied  in  their  symptoms  to  apoplexy , — ^hypertrophy  of  the 
brain,  and  inflammation  of  its  substance.  On  this  account 
some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  altogether  the  exist- 
ence of  simple  or  nervous  apoplexy;  and  M,  Rostan^  who  is 
of  this  opinion,  has  supported  it  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  course 
of  his  pathological  researches  he  had  examined  no  less  than  4000 
heads,  and  never  met  with  an  instance  of  it.  *  But  although 
this  statement,  made  by  so  eminent  a  pathologist,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  the  rarity  of  the  disease,  it  does  not  establish  its  non- 
existence in  the  face  of  observations  made  by  others,  after  the 
phenomena  and  effects  of  cerebral  inflammation  were  well  known. 

Among  the  modem  authorities  to  whom  reference  may  here 
be  made  for  examples  of  Simple  Apoplexy,  Dr  Ahercrombiej  M. 
Louis,  and  my  colleague  Dr  Alison,  may  be  particularized. 
Dr  Abercombie  has  seen  four  cases  +,  M .  Louis  has  recorded 
three  ^,  and  Dr  Alison  informs  me,  that  he  has  seen  one  and 
got  the  particulars  of  another  from  the  late  Dr  Gregory.  In  seve- 
ral of  these  cases  the  individuals  were  at  the  time  of  the  apoplectic 
seizure  afiected  with  other  diseases,  such  as  asthma,  anasarca, 
or  slight  febrile  symptoms ;  but  in  four  of  them  the  coma  com- 
menced during  a  state  of  perfect  health.  I  have  myself  seen 
two  of  the  former  class,  one  occurring  during  convalescence 
from  a  slight  pleurisy,  the  other  terminating  a  complicated  case 
of  pulmonary  emphysema  and  catarrh,  diseased  kidneys  and 
anasarca.  Reference  may  be  also  made  under  this  head  to  several 
cases  of  apoplexy  described  in  CormsarCs  Journal,  as  connected 
with  the  enormous  accumulation  of  worms  in  the  intestines.  Such 
a  connexion  is  said  to  be  common  on  the  coast  of  Brittany  ;  and 
one  very  striking  instance  is  related  of  a  young  man,  who,  after 
an  attack  of  headach,  vomiting  and  loss  of  speech,  died  coma- 
tose in  two  days,  and  in  whose  body  no  unnatural  appearance 
could  be  seen  except  a  prodigious  mass  of  worms  in  the  small 
intestines  §. 

In  none  of  all  the  cases  of  apoplexy  now  under  consideration 
was  there  found  within  the  head  any  appearance  corresponding 
with  the  symptoms,  except  occasionally  a  slight  turgescence  of 
vessels. 

*  Kecherrhes  sur  le  Raroollissement  du  Ccrveau,  p.  loO. 

-f  Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  oo  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  p.  210. 

%  Recherches  Pathologiquet.  460,  466,  aod  472. 

g  Jouinal  de  Mldedne,  xiii.  315 
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This  form  of  apoplexy,  then,  is  a  very  important  affection  in  a 
medico-legal  point  of  view.  The  possibility  of  its  occurrence  is . 
in  fact  the  chief  obstacle,  which,  in  many  cases  involving  the 
question  of  poisoning  with  the  narcotics,  prevents  the  physi. 
cian  from  coming  to  a  positive  decision  on  a  review  merely  of 
symptoms  and  appearances  after  death.  Instances  will  occur 
where  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  diagnosis  between  the  natural 
and  the  violent  form  of  death.  And  it  might  even  be  a  fair 
subject  of  inquiry  whether  death  from  at  least  some  narcotic 
poisons,  such  as  opium,  b  any  thing  else  than  death  from 
simple  apoplexy. 

It  may  be  mentioned, — although  too  much  importance 
ought  not  to  be  attached  to  the  fact,  as  forming  the  ground 
of  a  diagnosis  in  certain  rapid  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning,— 
that  of  the  instances  of  simple  apoplexy  referred  to  above 
none  proved  fatal  in  less  than  five  hours.  This  was  Dr  Gre- 
gory's case.  Dr  Alison^s  proved  fatal  in  seven  hours ;  M. 
Louis's  cases  in  eight,  nine,  and  ten  hours  ;  one  of  Dr  Aber- 
crombie's  in  eight  hours ;  and  the  other  three  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  simple  apoplexy  is  undoubt- 
edly very  rare,  more  particularly  in  persons  who  enjoy  perfect 
health.  Hence,  although  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
effects  of  narcotics  from  this  disease  by  the  appearances  in 
the  body  after  death,  yet,  when  the  general  evidence  of  poi- 
soning is  strong,  and  none  of  the  medical  circumstances  are 
contradictory  to  the  supposition  of  narcotic  poisoning,  the  evi. 
dence  of  poisoning  will  be  in  general  sufficient, — so  far  as  re- 
gards the  possibility  of  death  from  simple  apoplexy.  For  such 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances  as  is  here  supposed  cannot  be 
outweighed  by  a  mere  possibility  of  death  from  so  rare  a  natu^ 
ral  disease. 

Of  Congestive  Apoplexy. — Apoplexy  may,  in  the  second 
place,  cause  death,  and  leave  in  the  dead  body  no  other  sign 
but  congestion  of  vessels  within  the  head.  This  form  or  variety 
of  apoplexy  is  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  mention  special  instances.  But  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
may  prefer  special  facts  to  general  propositions,  the  two  follow, 
ing  cases  by  Jf.  Rostan  are  referred  to.  One  of  his  patients 
without  any  precursory  symptom  was  suddenly  deprived  of 
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sense,  soon  became  delirious  and  comatose,  and  expired  in  a 
day  and  a  half.  The  other,  also  without  any  previous  symp- 
tom, became  rapidly  comatose,  and  died  in  twenty-four  hours. 
In  both  the  whole  membranes  were  minutely  injected  with 
blood  ;  and  in  one  the  whole  brain  had  also  a  rose-red  colour  *. 
In  regard  to  the  diagnosis  between  such  cases  and  poisoning 
with  the  narcotics,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  congestion  of 
the  cerebral  vessels  is  considered  by  many  a  common  effect  of 
mich  poisons,  and  that,  therefore,  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  rest- 
ed on  the  appearances  in  the  dead  body.  I  have  not  perused  a 
8u£Scient  number  of  fatal  cases  of  congestive  apoplexy  to  enable 
me  to  attempt  a  diagnosis  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  gone,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  this  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  rarely  fatal  with* 
out  extravasation  also  being  produced,  never  causes  death  but  after 
an  interval  of  nearly  a  day  at  least.  Should  this  prove  a  gene- 
ral fact,  it  would  form  the  ground  of  a  diagnosis  between  Con- 
geative  Apoplexy  and  many  forms  of  narcotic  poisoning,  which, 
if  death  ensues,  prove  fatal  much  sooner. 

Of  Serous  Apoplexy: — Apoplexy  may,  in  the  third  place, 
produce  serous  efiusion  on  the  external  surface,  and  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  This  form  of  the  disease  has  been 
named  Serous  Apoplexy,  and  is  not  very  uncommon  as  an  in- 
sulated affection,  but  is  for  the  most  part  united  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cerebral  substance.  Serous  effusion  is  more  fre- 
quently the  termination  of  an  inflammatory  disorder  of  the 
brain,  than  of  that  deranged  state  which  constitutes  the  apo- 
plectic attack.  But  nevertheless  it  does  occur  in  connexion 
with  pure  apoplexy,  as  may  be  seen,  for  example,  on  referring 
to  Dr  Abercrombie^s  work  •}•,  or  to  Bernfs  Contributions  to  Me- 
dical Jurisprudence  J.  In  such  cases  the  only  appearances 
have  been  the  effusion  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  serum  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  in  its  ventricles,  and  in  the  base  of 
the  skull.  Cases  of  this  sort  agree  very  exactly  as  to  the 
signs  in  the  dead  body  with  some  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning. 
When  serous  effusion  is  preceded  by  decided  apoplectic  symp- 
toms, the  disease,  so  far  as  I  have  been  hitherto  able  to  inquire, 
is  always  of  several  days'  duration.     But  sometimes  the  symp- 

*  Recberches  sur  le  RamoUiaiement  du  Cerveau,  p.  133  and  135. 

t  Pathological  Reaearchet,  214 

t  Beitrage  zur  gerichtL  Arsneik.  ii.  61.  iiL  42.  iv.  42. 
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toms  are  to  the  very  last  obscure  and  different  from  those  of 
apoplexy,  as  in  an  instance  related  by  Dr  Abercrombie  *. 

Of  Apoplejpy  from  ewtravasaiian. — The  last  variety  of  apo- 
plexy is  that  which  leaves  in  the  dead  body  extravasation  of 
blood  within  the  head.  This,  the  most  common  of  all  iti 
forms,  is  very  rarely  imitated  by  narcotic  poisoning.  A  caae^ 
however,  will  be  afterwards  mentioned  of  extravasation  cau- 
sed apparently  by  poisoning  with  opium,  another  of  extrava- 
sation caused  by  carbonic  acid,  another  by  stramonium,  and 
several  by  spirits.  The  existence,  therefore,  of  extravasated 
blood  is  not  absolutely  certain  proof,  but  supplies,  in  relation 
to  most  narcotics,  the  strongest  possible  presumption  of  natural 
death. 

Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  word  or  two  of  caution  re- 
garding what  are  called  apoplectic  cells,  or  cavities  containing 
blood  in  the  brain.  If  an  apoplectic  cell  be  found,  it  must  not 
be  at  once  considered  as  the  cause  of  death.  When  blood  is 
extravasated  in  the  brain,  the  patient  may  gradually  recover 
altogether,  and  the  cell  nevertheless  continue  fiill.  Such  per- 
sons generally  die  of  a  subsequent  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  of 
inflammation  around  the  cell.  We  can  say  with  certainty  that  an 
apoplectic  cell  has  been  the  occasion  of  death  only  when  tbe 
blood  is  recent,  or  when  it  is  surrounded  by  the  signs  of  recent 
inflammation. 

So  much,  then,  as  to  the  criterions  derived  from  the  mov- 
\Ad  appearances  within  the  skull,  for  distinguishing  poisoning 
with  narcotics  from  apoplexy. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  derive  other  criterions  from  the  state 
of  the  blood.  But  on  considering  the  effects  of  the  individual 
poisons  of  the  class,  it  will  appear  that  the  state  of  the  blood  la 
by  no  means  characteristic. 

Of  the  Distinction  between  Epilepsy  and  Narcotic  Poisoning. 

Of  the  Symptoms. — Epilepsy  is  distinguished  from  other 
diseases  by  the  abolition  of  sense  and  by  convulsions.  It  re- 
sembles closely  the  symptoms  caused  by  pnissic  acid,  and  by 
some  of  the  narcotic  gases,  such  as  carbonic  add  gas  and  the  as- 
phyxiating gas  of  privies.  It  also  bears  the  same  resemblance 
to  the  effects  of  many  narcotico-acrid  poisons,  sUbh  as  belladon- 

*  Patho^gieil  Rewarchei,  SISL 
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na,  stramonium,  hemlock,  and  others  of  the  6rst  groupe  of  that 
class,  also  camphor,  cocculus  indicus,  and  the  poisonous  fungi. 
Epilepsy  is  in  general  a  chronic  disease,  and  for  the  most 
part  ends  slowly  in  insanity.  But  sometimes  it  proves  fatal 
during  a  paroxysm.  The  circumstances  by  which  an  epileptic  fit 
may  be  distinguished  from  narcotic  poisoning  are  the  following : 

1.  The  epileptic  fit  is  sometimes  preceded  by  certain  wam-- 
ings^  such  as  stupor,  a  sense  of  coldness,  or  creeping,  or  of  a 
gentle  breeze  proceeding  from  a  particular  part  of  the  body  to- 
wards the  head.  Warnings,  however,  are  by  no  means  univer- 
sal. M.  Georget^  indeed,  has  even  stated  that  they  do  not  oc- 
cur in  more  than  five  cases  in  the  hundred  *.  But  this  esti- 
mate probably  underrates  their  frequency. 

2.  The  symptoms  of  the  epileptic  fit  almost  always  begin 
violently  and  abruptly.  The  individual  is  suddenly  observed 
to  cry  out,  often  to  vomit,  and  instantly  falls  down  in  convul- 
sions. The  efiects  of  the  narcotic  poisons,  if  we  except  some 
cases  of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  narcotic  gases, 
never  begin  otherwise  than  gradually,  though  their  progress  to- 
wards their  extreme  of  violence  is  often  rapid.  This  distinc- 
tion is  generally  an  excellent  one.  But  it  will  not  apply  so  well 
to  some  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which  the  convulsions  are  trivial. 
Esquirol  says  an  epileptic  fit  may  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
coma,  with  convulsive  movements  of  the  eyes,  or  lips,  or  chest, 
or  a  single  finger  -f-.  Still  even  then  the  coma  generally  begins 
abruptly,  so  that  if  the  case  is  seen  from  the  beginning,  it  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  for  narcotic  poisoning.  Some  forms  of  epi- 
lepsy, in  which  the  fit  is  constituted  merely  by  giddiness,  star- 
ing, wandering  of  the  mind,  and  imperfect  loss  of  recollection  J, 
might  be  confounded  with  the  milder  forms  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing. But  collateral  circumstances  will  scarcely  ever  be  wanting 
to  distinguish  such  cases  from  one  another. 

The  varieties  of  narcotic  poisoning  which,  in  the  violence 
and  abruptness  of  their  commencement,  bear  the  closest  resem- 
blance to  an  epileptic  attack,  are  some  cases  of  poisoning  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  or  with  the  deleterious  gases.  Both  of  these 
varieties,  however,  when  they  begin  so  abruptly,  are  distin- 

*  Article  EjAJep/ie  in  Dictionn&ire  de  Medccine,  viii.  200. 

i*  Ibidem,  zii.  512. 
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guished  from  a  fatal  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  by  the  fourth  charac- 
teristic to  be  mentioned  presently ;  and  besides,  in  abrupt  cases 
of  poisoning  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  poison  under  cer- 
tain conditions  will  be  found  in  the  body ;  while  in  sudden  poi- 
soning with  the  narcotic  gases,  the  nature  of  the  accident  is 
rendered  obvious  to  a  cautious  inquirer  by  the  collateral  cir- 
cumstances. 

3.  As  in  apoplexy,  so  in  epilepsy  the  patient  cannot  in  gene* 
ral  be  roused  by  external  stimuli.  This,  as  already  observed,  is 
often,  although  certainly  not  always,  practicable  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning with  the  narcotics.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the  epileptic  fit  a 
partial  restoration  of  consciousness  may  be  efiected  by  loud  speak- 
ing, so  that  in  reply  to  questions  the  patient  will  roll  his  eyes  or 
move  his  lips.  It  is  therefore  to  be  understood  in  applying  the 
present  criterion,  that  it  is  only  a  safe  guide  when,  as  in  many 
cases  of  poisoning  with  opium,  the  individual  can  be  roused  to 
a  state  of  tolerably  perfect  consciousness. 

4.  When  a  person  dies  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  the  parowysm  ge* 
nerally  lasts  longy  sometimes  more  than  a  day.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  (though  on  this  point  it  must  be  confessed 
authors  are  singularly  silent),  it  never  proves  fatal  in  a  shorter 
time  than  several  hours,  unless  there  have  been  many  previous 
fits ;  and  even  then  it  very  rarely  proves  fatal  more  rapidly.  I 
have  met  with  a  case  which,  after  many  previous  fits,  proved  fii- 
tal  in  little  more  than  an  hour.  In  an  instance  mentioned  by 
Mr  Clifton  of  irregularly  recurring  epilepsy,  the  patient  after 
being  exempt  for  four  months  was  attacked  twice  a-day  for  four 
days,  and  during  an  interval  of  ease  fell  down  in  the  street  and 
died  *.  Genera]  congestion  and  excessive  softening  of  the 
brain  were  found.  I  have  met  with  a  case  very  like  this,  where 
death  was  owing  to  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  ventricles. 
So  rapid  a  termination  never  occurs  except  after  several  pa- 
roxysms. The  variety  of  poisoning  with  which  epilepsy  is 
most  apt  to  be  confounded,  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  add, 
has  hitherto  always  proved  fatal  within  half  an  hour,  and  can 
probably  never  prove  fatal  so  late  as  a  whole  hour  after  the 
symptoms  begin,  unless  the  dose  has  been  small  and  given  re- 
peatedly. Poisoning  with  the  gas  of  privies, — another  variety, 
which  sometimes  imitates  precisely  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  appears  not 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg;  Journal,  x.  40. 
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to  prove  fatal  in  its  convulsive  form  later  than  two  hours  after 
the  exposure. 

6.  M.  Esquiroly  a  writer  of  very  high  authority,  says  that 
epilepsy  very  rarely  proves  fatal  in  the  first  parowysm.     I  sus- 
pect it  may  be  said  that  the  first  paroxysm  never  proves  fatal. 
For  the  cases  considered  and  described  as  such  have  been  either 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  or  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain,  or  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  chord,  or  of 
effusion  of  serum  or  blood  into  the  spinal  canal, — all  of  which  may 
be  known  by  the  morbid  appearances.    I  have  also  seen  cases  of 
continued  fever  with  typhomania  and  convulsions,  which  might 
have  been  considered  by  a  careless  observer  examples  of  epi- 
lepsy fatal  in  the  first  fit.    On  the  present  characteristic  it  would 
be  wrong  to  speak  with  confidence,  as  the  question  regarding 
the  possible  fatality  of  epilepsy  in  the  first  fit  must  depend 
greatly  on  the  degree  of  extension  given  to  the  term  epilepsy. 
I  can  only  say,  that  in  the  course  of  reading  I  have  not  hitherto 
met  with  a  case  fatal  in  the  first  paroxysm,  which  might  not 
have  been  referred  by  the  morbid  appearances  to  one  or  other 
of  the  diseases  mentioned  above. 

Of  the  Morbid  Appearances. — With  regard  to  the  morbid 
appearances  found  in  the  bodies  of  epileptics,  much  diflerence 
of  opinion  prevails  among  pathologists.  The  most  frequent  ap- 
pearances are  tumours  within  the  cranium,  excrescences  from 
the  bone  or  dura  mater,  concretions  in  the  brain  itself,  or  ab- 
scesses there,  and  effusion  into  the  ventricles  or  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain.  Other  appearances  which  have  also  been  remarked 
are  probably  little  connected  with  the  disease ;  and  at  all  events 
have  been  often  seen  when  epilepsy  did  not  precede  death  *. 

The  morbid  appearances  connected  with  epilepsy  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  looked  for  within  the  head.  The  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  fit  is  often  some  irritation  in  distant  organs. — The 
presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines  of  children  may  cause  fatal 
epilepsy.  It  is  believed  also  that  they  may  cause  fatal  epilepsy 
even  in  adults ;  and  whether  their  presence  has  been  the  cause 
of  death  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  often  been  found 
enormously  accumulated  in  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  adult 
epileptic  subjects  f.     The  most  recent  information  on  this  sub- 

*  Etquirol,  Diet  des  Sciences  Med.  \\u  528. 

't*  Corxtisart^s  Journ.  de  Med.  xiii.  315,  and  xl.  81  ;  siso  Prosty  U  M^decine 
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ject  is  furnished  by  M.  Gaultier  de  Clattbry*  In  a  girl  seven 
years  old,  who  died  of  convulsions  in  six  days,  he  found  eleven 
lumbrici  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  perforated  with  holes,  in  some  of  which  other  worms  were 
sticking.  In  another  child  of  the  same  age,  who  died  in  seven 
days  of  convulsions,  he  found  thirty-six  worms  in  the  perito* 
nseal  sac,  a  great  mass  of  them  in  the  stomach,  and  twenty- 
seven  making  their  way  through  holes  in  its  coats  *. — The  ir- 
ritation of  teething  may  also  excite  epilepsy,  and  in  cases  where 
it  has  proved  fatal  may  be  recognized  by  the  redness  and  swel- 
ling of  the  gum,  by  the  tooth  being  on  the  point  of  piercing 
the  alveolar  process,  and  by  the  turgescencc  of  vessels  around  *f*. 
— A  very  well  known  but  rather  rare  cause  is  the  presence  of 
some  hard  substance  in  the  course  of  a  nerve.  This  variety, 
like  those  already  mentioned,  may  prove  fatal  in  the  fit,  at 
appears  from  the  following  interesting  case.  A  stout  young 
woman  became  suddenly  liable  to  epilepsy,  and,  after  hav- 
ing repeated  fits  in  the  course  of  twenty  months,  died  coma* 
tose  in  a  paroxysm  of  thirty-three  hours'*  duration.  The  fits 
having  always  begun  with  acute  pain  in  a  particular  part 
of  the  thigh,  this  part  of  the  body  was  carefully  examin- 
ed, and  a  bony  tumour  as  big  as  a  nut  was  found  on  a  branch  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  J. — Other  appearances  might  likewise  be  here 
enumerated,  which  have  been  supposed  the  causes  of  sympto- 
matic epilepsy  §.  But  few  of  these  have  been  so  thoroughly 
ascertained  as  to  be  allowed  much  influence  on  a  medico-legal 
opinion. 

It  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  denied,  that  in  many  cases  of 
epilepsy  no  decided  morbid  appearance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
body ;  and  that  in  many  others  the  appearances  are  either  so 
equivocal  as  not  to  be  satisfactorily  recognized  in  any  circum* 
stances,  or  so  hidden  in  their  situation  that  they  may  escape 
notice,  unless  the  inspector's  attention  be  drawn  to  the  particu^ 
lar  spot  by  a  knowledge  of  the  symptoms. 

Hence  in  actual  questions  as  to  the  occurrence  of  narcotic 
poisoning  when  the  symptoms  resemble  epilepsy,  it  will  be  sel- 

*  Nouveau  Journal  de  M^edne,  ii.  269. 

-f  Fortal,  Observationf  sur  la  nature  et  le  traitement  de  l*Eptlepde,  p.  65  and  67* 

^  Memorie  della  Soc.  M^  di  Genova,  i.  89. 

§  Portaly  pMMm. 
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dom  possible  to  found  on  the  absence  of  morbid  appearances 
more  than  a  presumptive  opinion  that  death  did  not  proceed 
from  the  natural  cause.  It  is  right  to  remember,  however,  that 
in  considering  the  absence  of  morbid  appearances  as  diagnostic 
of  narcotic  poisoning  and  epilepsy,  the  attention  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  cases  of  epilepsy  which  prove  fatal  during  the  fit« 
Now  I  suspect  no  such  case  ever  occurs,  at  least  in  adults, 
without  an  adequate  cause  being  discoverable  in  the  dead  body, 
either  in  the  head,  or  in  the  course  of  some  nerve,  or  in  the  ac« 
cumulation  of  worms  in  the  intestines.  This  statement  must 
not  be  considered  as  made  with  confidence ;  but  it  deserves  in-* 
vestigation. 

From  all  that  has  now  been  said  on  the  subject  of  epilepsy 
as  a  disease  which  imitates  many  varieties  of  narcotic  poisoning, 
the  medical  jurist  will  probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that, 
although  a  diagnosis  cannot  always  be  drawn  with  certainty, 
yet  in  numerous  cases  the  consideration  of  the  symptoms  and 
appearances  after  death  will  enable  him  to  say  positively  that 
poisoning  is  out  of  the  question,  and  in  many  others  that  poison- 
ing is  highly  probable. 

Of  the  Distinction  between  Meningitis  and  Narcotic  Poison- 

ing. 

Inflammation  of  the  inner  membranes  of  the  brain,  which 
constitutes  the  Acute  Hydrocephalus  or  Meningitis  of  authors, 
is  not  in  general  apt  to  cause  much  ambiguity ;  for  its  progress 
is  commonly  gradual,  well-marked  and  less  rapid  than  most 
cases  of  narcotic  poisoning ;  and  the  appearances  in  the  dead 
body,  such  as  eflxision  of  serum,  lymph  or  pus  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  brain  or  in  the  ventricles,  are  for  the  most  part  obvi- 
ous. 

Dr  Abercromhiej  however,  has  described  a  form  of  it  occur- 
ring among  children  during  the  existence  of  other  diseases, 
particularly  of  the  chest,  which  might  be  the  cause  of  per- 
plexity ;  for  its  course  is  sometimes  terminated  within  a 
day,  its  symptoms  are  delirium,  convulsions  and  coma  inter- 
mingled, and  the  only  morbid  appearance  is  congestion  of 
vessels  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  *.  The 
aflection  now  alluded  to,  imitates  very  closely  both  in  its  pro- 

*  On  Diicaaes  of  the  Brain  and  Spine,  Cases,  18,  1 9,  20. 
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greas  and  in  its  signs  after  death,  some  varieties  of  poisoning 
with  the  vegetable  narcotioo-acrids,  such  as  belladonna,  stramo- 
nium and  hemlock.  But  the  latter  cases,  when  they  prove 
fatal,  seldom  last  nearly  so  long  as  a  day,  while  the  in- 
stances of  meningitis  under  consideration  rarely  cause  death 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Dr  Abercrombie  also  notices  a  pa- 
rallel disease  occurring  among  adults ;  but  it  is  in  them  always 
marked  by  a  considerably  longer,  though  often  more  obscure 
course*. 

Of  the  DUtinction  between  Inflammation  of  the  Brain  and 

Narcotic  Poisoning. 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain  itself,  the  Ramottissement  of 
French  writers,  occasionally  excites  symptoms  not  unlike  those 
produced  by  some  narcotic  poisons ;  and  in  a  few  instances  its 
course  has  appeared  to  be  equally  short.  It  requires  particular 
notice,  because  the  appearances  left  in  the  dead  body  are  some- 
times apt  to  escape  observation. 

This  disease  in  its  well-marked  form  has  been  noticed  by  vari« 
ous  authors  from  Morgagni  downwards.  But  the  first  regular 
accounts  of  it  were  given  in  1818  by  Dr  Abercrombie  -f-,  and 
in  1819  by  M.  Kostanl  of  Paris,  and  Professor  Lalle- 
mand§  of  Montpellier.  Its  symptoms  are  allied  to  those  of 
apoplexy  and  epilepsy.  But  the  comatose  state  is  generally 
preceded  by  delirium  or  imperfect  palsy,  and  often  by  a 
febrile  state  of  the  circulation.  Contraction  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  distinguishing 
sign  of  this  disease,  is  neither  essential  nor  peculiar  to  it. 
In  the  dead  body  it  is  recognized  by  the  presence  either  of  an 
abscess  in  the  brain, — or  more  commonly  of  a  nucleus  of  disor- 
ganized cerebral  tissue  surrounded  by  unnatural  redness  or  soft- 
ness,— or  sometimes  of  a  clot  of  blood  surrounded  by  similar 
softening.  Occasionally,  when  the  disease  kills  in  its  early 
stage,  nothing  is  found  but  redness  of  a  part  of  the  brain,  and 
slight  softening  of  the  tissue,  recognizable  only  by  scraping  it 
with  the  edge  of  the  scalpel. 

In  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  seen,  and  as  it  is  de- 

*  On  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Brain.     Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  xiv.206. 

f  Oo  Difcases  of  the  Brain  and  Spine,  Caaet  16  and  17. 

X  Rfchercfaet  tor  le  RamnllitwaBent  do  Ccnreaa,  1819,  18S3. 

§  Recherchet  Anat.  Pathol,  sur  TEnoephale.  1820. 
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scribed  by  Rostan  and  Lallemand  from  a  great  number  of 
cases,  it  can  hardly  be  confounded  with  the  effects  of  Nar- 
cotic Poisons,  as  its  course  is  much  slower.     It  seldom  proves 
fatal  in  less  than  several  days  *.     Yet  in  some  instances  it  may 
prove  fatal  instantly.     Lancisi  notices  the  case  of  an  Italian 
nobleman,  who  after  an  apoplectic  fit  became  liable  to  frequent 
but  slight  attacks  of  lethargy, — who  at  length  died  quite  aud* 
denly  more  than  a  year  afterwards, — and  in  whose  brain  an 
organized  clot  was  found,  with  extensive  suppuration  of  the 
brain  aroimd  it  -f*.     An  unequivocal  case  of  the  same  kind  has 
been  related  by  Mr  Dickson,  a  navy-surgeon.     An  elderly 
sailor,  who  for  months  before  had  done  duty,  eaten  his  rations, 
and  drunk  his  grog  as  usual,  suddenly  dropped  down  while  in 
the  act  of  pulling  his  oar,  and  died  at  once ;  and  after  death 
there  was  found  in  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  an  ext^isive 
abscess,  which  had  made  its  way  to  the  surface  ] .     Such  cases 
might,  in  certain  drcumstances,  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of 
large  doses  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid ;  but  the  morbid  appear- 
ances are  of  course  quite  characteristic.     M.  Louis  has   re- 
lated an  instance  like  the  two  last,  but  where  the  disease  was 
altogether  latent.     His  patient  after  a  long  illness  died  of  dis- 
eased heart,  the  ventricles  of  which  communicated  together. 
He  never  had  a  symptom  of  disorder  of  the  head ;  yet  on  dis- 
section an  extensive  recent  ramollissement  was  found  in  the 
right  corpus  striatum  and  another  in  the  right  thalamus  §. 

None  of  the  treatises  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  make 
mention  of  a  form  of  cerebral  inflammation  intermediate  be- 
tween suddenly  fatal  cases  and  those  which  last  several  days, 
-—a  form  in  which  the  patient^s  illness  endures  for  a  few  hours 
only,  and  which  both  in  the  special  symptoms  and  in  their 
course  imitates  exactly  the  effects  of  some  narcotics.  Two 
such  cases  have  come  under  my  notice,  both  of  which  were 
judicial,  poisoning  having  been  suspected.  One  of  them  proved 
fatal  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  individual  having  previously 
been  in  excellent  health ;  and  the  only  appearance  of  disease 
was  softening  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain 
where  it  lies  over  the  left  orbit.  The  other  was  more  remark- 
able in  its  circumstances.     In  November  1 8^2,  a  man,  who  had 

*  See  also  Dr  Abcrcrombie  on  DiBeaaes  of  the  firaio  and  Sjnnal  Chord,  p.  71* 
i>  Opera  varia,  Vcnetiis,  1739.— De  Mortibus  Subitaneii,  p.  12. 
t  London  Medical  Repodtory,  N.  S.  ii.  318. 
^*  Rccherchcs  Anatomico-Pathologiquet,  313. 
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previously  enjoyed  excellent  health,  was  found  one  morning  in 
a  low  lodging-house  in  the  Lawnmarket  comatose, and  convulsed; 
and  he  died  seven  hours  afterwards.  The  neighbours  spread  a 
report,  that  the  woman  of  the  house  had  poisoned  him,  with  the 
view  of  selling  the  body,  and  by  an  odd  coincidence  the  police, 
when  they  went  to  apprehend  the  woman,  found  an  anatomist 
hid  in  a  closet.  The  body  was  judicially  examined  by  Mr  New- 
bigging  and  myself;  and  we  found  an  ulcer  on  the  forepart  of 
the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  a  small  patch  of  softening 
on  each  middle  lobe. 

It  is  only  in  cases  like  the  two  last  that  the  disease  is  likely  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  poison ;  and  the  morbid  appear- 
ances will  at  once  distinguish  them.  But  it  is  requisite  to  re- 
member that  softening  of  the  brain  when  not  far  advanced  is 
apt  to  escape  notice,  as  it  is  not  necessarily  attended  with 
a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  diseased  part.  In  the  first  of  the 
two  cases  I  have  related,  the  cause  of  death  was  very  nearly  as- 
sumed to  have  been  Simple  Apoplexy,  when  at  length  the  true 
disorder  was  unexpectedly  noticed.  I  presume^  indeed,  that, 
strictly  speaking,  both  of  the  cases  which  came  under  my  notice 
ought  to  be  considered  as  simple  apoplexy  excited  by  pre-exist- 
ing ramoUissement. 

Of  the  Distinction  between  Hypertrophy  of  the  Brain  and 

Narcotic  Poisoning. 

This  disease  is  not  here  mentioned  because  its  symptoms  and 
progress  resemble  very  closely  those  of  poisoning  with  the  nar- 
cotics ;  for  it  causes  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  which,  besides  that 
they  are  preceded  for  some  time  by  other  head  affections,  very 
rarely  prove  fatal  in  less  than  three  days.  But  some  notice  of 
it  is  necessary,  because  it  is  a  disease  only  of  recent  discovery, 
and  the  appearances  left  by  it  in  the  dead  body  may  escape 
observation.  It  is  also  proper  to  consider  that  the  physician  is 
at  present  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and  that  when  a  more 
extensive  collection  of  cases  shall  have  been  published,  it  may 
be  found  to  prove  at  times  fatal  so  rapidly  as  to  admit  of  being 
confounded  with  narcotic  poisoning.  It  is  always  a  chronic  or 
slow  disease,  it  is  true ;  but,  like  other  diseases  of  the  brain, 
its  early  stages  may  possibly  be  so  completely  latent  that  the 
patient  may  appear  to  die  of  a  few  hours^  iUness.     This,  how- 
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ever,  must  be  left  to  the  determination  of  future  experience. 
The  most  rapid  case  yet  published  proved  fatal  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms. 

The  appearances  which  it  leaves  in  the  body  are  increased 
density  and  firmness  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  the  brain, — flat- 
tening of  the  convolutions  on  their  outer  surface,  so  that  their 
grooves  are  almost  obliterated  and  the  investin^c  membrane  un- 
commonly dry, — ^unusual  emptiness  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes, — and  a  protrusion  of  the  brain  up- 
wards on  removal  of  the  skull-cap,  as  if  the  brain  were  too 
large  for  its  containing  cavity  *. 

Some  pathologists  doubt  the  existence  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
brain  as  a  distinct  disease,  and  conceive  that  the  appearance  of 
flattening  of  the  convolutions  has  been  produced  by  serum  eS- 
fused  between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  membrane.  But 
this  explanation  will  not  account  for  the  cases  lately  published, 
where  it  is  expressly  stated  that  little  or  no  fluid  was  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  brain  or  in  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Of  the  DisHncHon  between  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  chord  and 

Narcotic  Poisoning. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  the  acute  diseases  of  the 
Spinal  Chord,  which  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  effects  of 
narcotic  poisons.  The  diseases  are  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  spinal  canal,  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  and  inflam- 
mation or  ramoUissement  of  the  chord  itself  These  disorders 
are  commonly  marked  by  obvious  and  characteristic  symptoms 
and  by  a  much  slower  course  than  that  of  the  affections  induced 
by  narcotic  poisons.  But  occasionally  they  approach  closely  the 
characters  of  some  of  the  slow  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning, 
palsy  being  absent,  the  leading  symptoms  consisting  of  delirium, 
convulsions  and  coma,  and  the  fatal  event  occurring  within  the 
third  day.  Dr  Abercromhie  and  jlf.  OUivier  have  related  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  arising  from  extravasation  of  blood  f .  serous 
effusion  I  and  softening  of  the  chord  §.     Such  cases  are  exceed- 

*  Laennecy  Revue  Medicale,  1828,  iv.  Dance ^  Repertoire  General  d* Anatomic 
Patholo^que,  vi.  197* 

-f-  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Chord,  Case  132. 

X  On  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Chord,  Case  131.  OUivier ,  Traite  de  la 
moelle  ^jdniere,  Obt.  42. 

S  AhercnmJbk^  Case  138. 
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ingly  rare ;  but  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence  should  im- 
pose on  the  medical  jurist  the  necessity  of  examining  the  spine 
with  care  in  all  judicial  cases  of  alleged  narcotic  poisoning, 
especially  when  death  has  not  been  rapid. 

Of  the  Distinction  between  Syncopal  Jsphywia^  and  Narcotic 

Poisons* 

The  only  other  natural  disease  requiring  notice  under  the 
present  head  is  the  Asphywia  Jdiopathica  of  the  late  Mr  Che- 
valier.    It  may  be  the  cause  of  embarrassment  in  questions 
regarding  narcotic  poisoning,  when  the  course  of  the  symptoms 
to  their  fatal  termination  is  rapid,  and  was  not  witnessed  by  any 
person ;  for  it  causes  death  with  equal  rapidity,  and  its  signs 
in  the  dead  body  are  very  obscure.     It  has  been  observed  chiefly 
among  women  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  or  soon  after 
delivery ;  but  it  has  also  been  known  to  attack  the  male  sex. 
It  generally  commences  during  a  state  of  perfect  health,  and  ia 
seldom  preceded  by  any  warning  of  danger.     The  person  sud« 
denly  complains  of  slight  sickness,  giddiness,  and  excessive 
faintness,  immediately  seems  to  sleep  or  swoon  away,  and  ex« 
pires  gently  without  a  struggle.     The  only  appearance  of  note 
found  in  the  dead  body  is  unusual  flaccidity  and  emptiness  of 
the  heart  *.     But  even  these  slight  appearances  are  not  con- 
stant ;  for  in  a  case  related  by  Rochouw  of  a  woman  who,  while 
in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  suddenly  grew  pale,  slipped  off  her 
chair,  and  died  on  the  spot,  the  auricles  of  the  heart  contained 
a  great  deal  of  blood  -|-.     This  singular  disorder  appears  to 
consist  of  nothing  else  than  a  mortal  tendency  to  fainting ;  and 
it  may  prove  fatal  either  in  the  first  fit  of  syncope,  or  after  an 
hour  and  a  half.     A  case  which  Mr  Chevalier  has  quoted  from 
Morgagni,  and  which  lasted  four  hours,  seems  to  me  a  case  of 
simple  apoplexy,  and  not  the  disease  in  question. 

Death  often  takes  place  in  the  same  way  from  Organic  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart  Such  cases  may  be  confounded  with  the 
most  rapid  variety  of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid ;  and  if 
the  duration  of  the  symptoms  preceding  death  is  unknown,  they 
may  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  generally.  But  they 
are  of  course  at  once  distinguished  by  the  morbid  appearances. 

*  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Tramactions,  i.  1&7* 
t  Recbercbet  mr  TApoplexie,  p  159. 
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A  trivial  organic  derangement  may  be  the  occasion  of  instant 
death. 

The  genera  comprehended  in  the  class  of  Narcotics  are  Opi- 
um, Henbane,  Lettuce-Opium,  Solanum,  Hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
the  Deleterious  Gases.  Of  these  genera  the  last  is  by  no  means 
a  pure  one,  for  it  includes  many  gases  which  act  as  irritants 
only ;  hut  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  them  all  together, 
than  to  distribute  them  into  two  separate  classes.  Some  other 
vegetable  substances  besides  the  Henbane,  Lettuce-Opium,  and 
Solanum,  possess  nearly  the  same  properties ;  but  as  they  like- 
wise cause  irritation,  they  are  arranged  more  appropriately  in 
the  next  class,  the  Narcotico-Acrids. 

Most  of  the  narcotic  vegetables  owe  their  poisonous  proper- 
ties to  a  peculiar  principle,  probably  of  an  alkaline  nature,  and 
slightly  different  ia  each.  This  discovery  was  made  with  re- 
gard to  opium  about  seventeen  years  ago ;  and  the  discovery 
of  the  active  principle  in  that  drug  has  been  followed  more 
lately  by  the  detection  of  analogous  principles  in  most  of  the 
narcotics,  as  well  as  in  many  narcotico-acrids. 

These  principles  are  generally  crystalline,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  the  acids,  little  soluble  in  water,  free  from  mineral  admix- 
ture, and  entirely  destructible  by  heat.  When  purified  with 
the  greatest  care,  they  still  retain  decided  alkaline  properties  ; 
but  on  account  of  their  number  and  their  low  power  of  neutra- 
lization, their  alkaline  nature  has  not  been  very  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  and  in  the  meantime  they  are  usually  styled  alkaloids. 

Leaving  the  question  as  to  their  alkaline  nature  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  chemist,  it  is  of  more  consequence,  in  regard  to 
the  objects  of  this  work,  to  observe,  that  they  are  all  highly 
energetic,  and  that  in  them  are  concentrated  all  the  leading  pro- 
perties of  the  drug  from  which  they  are  procured. 

In  their  natural  state  they  exist  in  combination  with  various 
ternary  acids,  some  of  which  are  peculiar ;  and  they  arc  like- 
wise intimately  blended,  or  more  probably  united  chemically 
with  other  inert  principles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  particular- 
ly with  resinous  and  extractive  matters,  to  which  they  adhere 
with  great  obstinacy. 

Although  these  alkaloids,  when  separated  and  united  with 
solvents,  are  far  more  active  than  the  same  weight  of  the  drug 
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which  yields  them,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  chemists  and 
physiologists  have  not  hitherto  accounted  for, — that  the  same 
quantity  of  an  alkaloid  is  in  no  shape  nearly  so  active  as  in  its 
natural  state  of  combination.  That  is,  suppose  a  pound  of 
opium  yields  six  drachms  of  its  alkaloid,  which  is  about  the 
maximum,  the  pound  of  opium  is  a  great  deal  more  powerfiil 
than  the  six  drachms  of  the  alkaloid,  in  whatever  artificial  form 
it  is  administered. 

The  experiments,  which  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
narcotic  poisons  act  oi>  the  brain  by  entering  the  blood-vessels, 
have  been  repeated  with  their  alkaloids,  and  have  yielded 
similar  results.  But,  as  already  observed,  the  alkaloids  are 
in  equal  quantities  much  more  energetic  than  the  crude  poisons. 
Their  effects  indeed  are  dreadful,  and  some  well  authenticated 
instances  of  their  action  appear  hardly  less  marvellous  than  the 
most  extravagant  notions  entertained  in  ancient  times  of  the 
operation  of  poisons.  One  of  them,  the  principle  of  nux  vomica, 
which,  however,  does  not  belong  to  the  present  class,  is  so  ac- 
tive that  in  all  probability  a  man  might  be  killed  with  a  third 
part  of  a  grain  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  farther  very 
difficult  to  detect  some  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids ;  and  it  is 
fortunate,  therefore,  that  they  are  rare,  and  not  to  be  pro- 
cured but  by  complex  processes. 

Chemical  analysis  does  not  by  any  means  supply  so  good  evi^ 
dence  of  poisoning  with  the  narcotics  as  it  does  of  poisoning 
with  the  irritants.  The  chemical  properties  of  most  of  the 
narcotics  are  not  very  characteristic,  and  they  arc  not  well  de- 
veloped unless  a  larger  quantity  of  the  poison  is  procured  than 
will  usually  be  met  with  in  medico-legal  investigations.  This 
remark,  however,  does  not  apply  universally ;  and  it  is  probable, 
that,  as  organic  analysis  goes  on  improving,  better  and  more 
delicate  processes  will  be  discovered. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  OPICTM. 

To  the  medical  jurist  opium  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
poisons;  since  there  is  hardly  any  other  whose  effects  come 
more  frequently  under  his  cognizance.  It  is  the  poison  which 
is  most  generally  resorted  to  by  the  timid  to  accomplish  self^ 
destruction,  for  which  purpose  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  on 
account  of  the  gentleness  of  its  operation.  It  has  also  been 
often  the  source  of  fatal  accidents,  which  naturally  arise  from 
its  extensive  employment  in  medicine.  It  has  likewise  been 
long  very  improperly  employed  to  create  amusement.  And  in 
recent  times  it  has  been  made  use  of  to  commit  murder  or  to 
induce  stupor  previous  to  the  commission  of  robbery.  Mr  Bur* 
netty  in  his  work  on  Criminal  Law,  has  mentioned  a  trial  for 
murder  in  1800,  in  which  the  prisoners  were  accused  of  having 
committed  the  crime  by  poisoning  with  opium ;  and  although 
a  verdict  of  not  proven  was  returned,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  deceased,  an  adult,  was  poisoned  in  the  way  supposed.  A 
few  years  ago  a  very  remarkable  trial  took  place  at  Paris,  where 
poisoning  was  alleged  to  have  been  effected  by  means  of  the 
alkaloid  principle  of  opium ;  and  the  prisoner,  a  young  phy. 
sician  of  the  name  of  Castaing,  was  condemned  and  executed. 

In  several  parts  of  Scotland  during  the  last  three  years 
many  persons  have  been  brought  into  great  danger  by  opium 
having  been  administered  as  a  narcotic  to  facilitate  robbery, 
and  some  have  actually  been  killed.  In  December  1828  a  con- 
viction  was  obtained  in  the  Justiciary  Court  of  Edinburgh  for 
this  crime,  in  which  instance  the  persons  who  had  taken  the 
opium  recovered;  and  in  July  1829  a  man  Stewart  and  his 
wife  were  condemned  and  subsequently  executed  for  the  same 
crime,  the  person  to  whom  they  gave  the  opium  having  been 
killed  by  it.  A  case  which  was  strongly  suspected  to  be  of 
this  nature  was  submitted  to  me  by  the  Sherifl'  of  this  county 
in  1828;  but  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  procured. 
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Section  I. — Of  the  Chemical  History  and  Teats  of  Opium. 

Opium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  capsules  of  the  Pa^ 
paver  somniferum.  It  has  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  its 
fresh  surface  glistens  when  cut.  It  is  commonly  soft  and  plas- 
tic; but  may  be  dried  so  as  to  become  brittle.  Its  smell  is 
strong  and  quite  peculiar.  Its  taste  is  also  peculiar,  very 
bitter,  and  somewhat  acrid.  In  consequence  of  its  strong  and 
peculiar  taste  one  would  suppose  it  no  easy  matter  to  admi- 
nister opium  secretly.  The  plan  resorted  to  by  thieves  and 
robbers  seems  to  be,  to  deaden  the  sense  of  taste  by  strong  spi- 
rits, and  then  to  ply  the  person  with  porter  or  ale  drugged 
with  laudanum,  or  the  black  drop,  as  possessing  less  odour. 

The  following  account  of  the  chemical  history  of  opium  will 
be  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  leading  properties  of 
those  principles  it  contains,  in  which  are  concentrated  its  ac- 
tive properties,  or  which  are  likely  by  their  chemical  characters 
to  supply  evidence  of  its  presence. 

The  common  solvents  act  readily  on  opium.  Water  dis- 
solves its  active  principles  even  at  low  temperatures.  So  does 
alcohol.  So  particularly  do  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids 
when  much  diluted.  Ether  removes  from  it  little  else  than 
one  of  its  active  principles,  the  narcotine.  By  the  action  of 
these  agents  are  procured  various  preparations  in  common  use. 
Latuianum  is  the  spirituous  infusion,  and  contains  the  active 
ingredients  of  a  twelflh-part  of  its  weight  of  opium.  The 
Black  drop  and  Battleffs  sedative  liquor  are  believed  to  be  so- 
lutions of  opium  in  vegetable  acids,  and  to  possess,  the  former 
four,  the  latter  three  times  the  strength  of  laudanum,  fiut 
their  strength  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  neither  of  them, 
according  to  my  own  experience,  being  above  half  the  strength 
supposed.  The  juice  and  infusion  of  the  garden  poppy  are 
also  powerfully  narcotic,  so  as  even  to  have  caused  death  both 
when  given  by  the  mouth  and  in  the  way  of  injection  *. 

If  opium  be  infused  in  successive  portions  of  cold  water,  the 
water  dissolves  all  its  poisonous  principles  and  also  a  peculiar 
acid  which  possesses  characteristic  chemical  properties.     These 

*  Archives  G^n.  xiv.  40G. 
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principles,  as  well  as  the  acid,  are  thrown  down  again  and  sepa- 
rated from  various  inert  matters  by  boiling  the  watery  infusions 
with  magnesia.  The  principles  thrown  down  with  the  mag- 
nesia are  morphia^  the  alkaloid  of  opium, — narcotincy  an  active 
poison,  not  an  alkaloid, — a  peculiar  acid  named  the  meconic, — 
and  a  resinoid  substance. 

In  order  to  separate  these  principles  from  one  another,  the 
magnesian  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  and  boiled  with  proof 
spirit,  which  takes  up  chiefly  the  narcotine  and  the  resin,  leav- 
ing the  morphia  and  the  meconic  acid, — the  latter  in  union 
with  magnesia.  The  narcotine  is  separated  from  the  resin  by 
evaporating  the  proof  spirit  and  treating  the  residue  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  narcotine  and  leaves  most  of  the  resin.  In 
order  to  separate  the  morphia  from  the  meconate  of  magnesia, 
they  are  boiled  in  strong  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  meconate  and 
dissolves  the  former,  along  with  a  little  resinoid  or  colouring 
matter.  From  this  extraneous  matter  it  may  be  freed  by  re- 
peated crystallization,  or  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  solution  with 
animal  charcoal. 

Finally,  the  meconic  acid  is  procured  by  digesting  the  impure 
meconate  of  magnesia  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  to 
a  certain  extent,  collecting  what  is  deposited  on  cooling,  dis- 
solving it  in  water,  throwing  down  the  meconic  acid  by  acetate 
of  lead,  and  separating  the  lead  by  suspending  the  washed  me- 
conate of  lead  in  water,  and  transmitting  a  current  of  sulphuret- 
ted-hydrogen  through  the  mixture.  The  sulphur  unites  with 
the  lead,  and  the  hydrogen  with  the  oxigen  in  the  oxide  of  lead, 
while  the  meconic  acid,  becoming  free,  is  redissolved,  and  may 
be  procured  in  impure  scaly  crystals  by  evaporation. 

Of  these  four  principles,  morphia,  narcotine,  resin,  and  me- 
conic acid,  the  resin  may  be  left  out  of  view.  But  all  the 
rest  must  be  noticed,  because  a  knowledge  of  their  leading  cha- 
racters will  be  useful  in  conducting  a  medico-legal  analysis  in  a 
case  of  poisoning  with  opium. 

Of  the  Tests  for  Meconic  Acid. — Meconic  acid,  as  pro- 
cured by  evaporation,  is  in  little  scales  of  a  pale-brown  or 
yellowish-tint,  being  rendered  so  by  adhering  resin  or  ex- 
tractive matter,  from  which  it  has  hitherto  been  found  im- 
possible to  free  it  altogether.     1.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  is 
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partly  decomposed,  and  partly  sublimed;  and  the  sublimate 
condenses  in  filamentous,  radiated  crystak.  2.  When  dissolved 
even  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  the  solution  acquires  an 
intense  cherry-red  colour  with  the  permuriate  of  iron.  The 
sublimed  crystals  have  the  same  property.  Only  one  other  acid 
is  so  affected,  namely,  the  sulpho-cyanic,  a  very  rare  substance. 
3.  Its  solution  gives  a  pale-green  precipitate  with  the  sulphate 
of  copper,  and,  if  the  precipitate  is  not  too  abundant,  it  is  dis* 
solved  by  boiling,  but  reappears  on  cooling. 

Of  the  Tests  for  Morphia. — Morphia,  when  pure,  is  in 
small,  beautiful,  white  crystals.  Various  forms  have  been  as- 
cribed to  them;  but  in  the  numerous  crystallizations  I  have 
made,  it  has  always  assumed  the  form  of  a  flattened  hezangular 
prism.     It  has  a  bitter  taste,  but  no  smell. 

A  gentle  heat  melts  it,  and  if  the  fluid  mass  is  then  allow- 
ed to  cool,  a  crystalline  radiated  substance  is  formed.  A  stronger 
heat  reddens  and  then  chars  the  ftised  mass,  white  fumes  of  a 
peculiar  odour  are  disengaged,  and  at  last  the  mass  kindles  and 
burns  brightly. — Morphia  is  very  little  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
more  soluble  in  ether.  But  its  proper  solvents  are  alcohol,  or 
the  diluted  acids,  mineral  as  well  as  vegetable.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  is  intensely  bitter,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction. — From 
its  solutions  in  the  acids,  crystallizable  salts  may  be  procured, 
and  morphia  may  be  separated  by  the  superior  affinity  of  any 
of  the  inorganic  alkalis,  more  particularly  by  ammonia. — Moiv 
phia  becomes  instantly  orange-red  when  treated  with  nitric  add. 
— When  suspended  in  water,  and  then  treated  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  the  permuriate  of  iron,  it  is  dissolved,  and  forms  a  dirty 
indigo^blue  solution.  A  concentrated  solution  in  acetic  acid 
is  similarly  acted  on. 

Of  the  preceding  properties,  those  which  constitute  the  most 
characteristic  tests  are  the  effects  of  permuriate  of  iron  on  the 
morphia  suspended  in  water,  or  dissolved  in  an  acid,  the  effect 
of  nitric  acid  on  dry  morphia,  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  same, 
and  the  effect  of  an  alkali  on  its  solution  in  a  diluted  add. 
It  must  be  observed,  that  the  action  of  the  permuriate  of  iron 
and  that  of  nitric  add,  depend  on  the  morphia  being  mixed  with 
a  little  resinoid  matter.  But  it  is  never  sold  in  the  shops  of 
this  country  so  pure  as  not  to  exhibit  the  changes  in  question. 
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Of  the  Tests  for  Narcotine, — Narcotine  is  rather  distin- 
guished by  negative  than  by  positive  chemical  properties. 
When  pure,  it  is  in  transparent  colourless  crystals,  which 
may  be  considered  as  either  flattened  quadrangular  prisms^ 
or  oblong  four-sided  tables.  They  fuse  with  heat,  and  con- 
crete on  cooling  into  a  resinous  like  mass.  They  are  soluble 
in  ether,  and  fixed  oil,  less  so  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water, 
very  soluble  in  the  diluted  acids,  but  without  effecting  neutrali- 
zation; and  they  do  not  undergo  the  changes  produced  on 
morphia  by  the  permuriate  of  iron  and  nitric  acid. 

Different  accounts  have  been  given  by  different  experimen- 
talists of  the  proportion  of  these  substances  contained  in  opium. 
I  have  procured  from  half  a  pound  of  the  best  Turkey  opium 
3^  drachms  of  morphia,  and  two  drachms  of  narcotine.  J£. 
Duhlanc  has  lately  made  many  analyses,  and  procured  as  the 
mean  of  six  trials  eight  per  cent  of  morphia,  and  three  per  cent 
of  narcotine.  In  the  indigenous  poppy  the  quantity  varies 
much.  The  last  experimentalist  found  in  one  sample  of  French 
opium  only  two  per  cent  of  morphia,  in  another  5.7  per  cent  ♦. 
M,  Petit  has  procured  6.3  per  cent  from  the  extract  of  the 
stems,  leaves,  and  capsules  taken  together,  sixteen  or  even  eigh- 
teen per  cent  from  French  opium,  and  eight  per  cent  from  Turkey 
opium  "f".  M.  Caventou  has  more  recently  got  from  some  spe- 
cimens of  French  opium  so  much  as  twenty-two  and  even  twen- 
ty-eight per  cent  J. 

Of  the  Process  for  detecting  Opium  in  miwed  fluids  and  co- 
lours. 

Having  stated  these  particulars  of  the  chemical  history  of 
opium  and  its  chief  component  ingredients,  I  shall  now  describe 
what  has  appeared  to  me  the  most  delicate  and  satisfactory  me- 
thod of  detecting  it  in  a  mixed  state. 

1.  If  there  is  any  solid  matter  it  is  to  be  cut  into  small 
fragments,  water  is  to  be  added  if  necessary,  then  a  little  ace- 
tic acid  sufficient  to  render  the  mixture  acidulous,  and  when 
the  whole  mass  has  been  well  stirred  and  has  stood  a  few  mi- 

•  Jour/I.  dc  CUiin.  Mid.  iii. 
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Dutes,  it  is  to  be  filtered,  and  evaporated  at  a  temperature  some- 
what below  ebullition  to  the  consistence  of  a  moderately  thidr 
syrup.  To  this  extract  strong  alcohol  is  to  be  gradually  ad- 
ded, care  being  taken  to  break  down  any  coagulum  which  may 
be  formed ;  and  after  ebullition  and  cooling,  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  to  be  filtered.  The  solution  must  then  be  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and  the  residue  dissolved 
in  distilled  water  and  filtered  anew. 

2.  Add  now  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  as  long  as  it 
causes  precipitation,  filter  and  wash.  The  filtered  fluid  contains 
the  morphia,  and  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  contains  meconic 
acid  united  with  the  oxide  of  lead. 

3.  The  fluid  part  is  to  be  treated  with  sulphuretted-hydro- 
gen to  throw  down  any  lead  which  may  remain  in  solution.  It 
is  then  to  be  filtered  while  cold^  and  evaporated  sufliciently  in 
a  vapour-bath.  If,  notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  salt  of 
lead  and  that  of  the  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  the  liquid  is  con- 
siderably coloured,  the  colour  must  be  destroyed  by  filtering  it 
through  animal  charcoal.  The  solution  thus  eventually  pro- 
cured is  to  be  subjected  to  the  tests  for  morphia  formerly  men- 
tioned ;  and  when  the  quantity  is  very  small,  the  tests  which 
ought  to  be  chosen  are, — the  taste, — the  action  of  perchloride 
of  iron  on  the  fluid, — and  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  re- 
sidue of  its  evaporation.  « 

4.  It  is  useful,  however,  to  separate  the  meconic  acid  also ; 
because,  as  its  properties  are  more  delicate,  I  have  repeatedly 
been  able  to  detect  it  satis&ctorily,  when  I  did  not  feel  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  search  for  morphia.  Dr  Ure  made  the 
same  remark  in  his  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Stewart  and  his  wife. 
He  detected  the  meconic  acid,  but  could  not  separate  the  morphia. 
Suspend,  therefore,  in  a  little  water  the  precipitate  caused  by  the 
subacetate  of  lead  (p.  2) ;  transmit  sulphuretted-hydrogen  till  the 
whole  precipitate  is  blackened;  filter  immediately  without  boil- 
ing ;  tlien  boil,  and  if  necessary  filter  a  second  time.  A  great 
deal  of  the  impurities  thrown  down  by  the  subacetate  of  lead 
will  be  separated  with  the  sulphuret  of  lead ;  and  the  meconic 
acid  is  dissolved.  But  it  requires  in  general  farther  purifica- 
tion, which  is  best  attained  by  again  throwing  it  down  with 
subacetate  of  lead,  and  repeating  the  steps  of  the  present  para- 
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graph.  The  fluid  is  now  to  be  concentrated  by  evaporatioii, 
and  subjected  to  the  tests  for  meconic  acid,  more  particular- 
ly to  the  action  of  perchloride  of  iron,  when  the  quantity  is 
small.  If  there  is  evidently  a  considerable  quantity  of  acid, 
a  portion  should  be  evaporated  till  it  yields  crystalline  scaleB, 
which  have  always  a  yellowish  tint ;  and  these  are  to  be  heated 
in  a  tube  to  procure  the  arborescent  crystalline  sublimate  for- 
merly described.  About  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  meconic  acid, 
however,  is  required  to  try  the  latter  test  conveniently. 

I  wish  I  could  add  my  testimony  to  the  opinion,  expressed 
on  a  remarkable  occasion  by  Professor  Chaussier^  in  favour  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  tests  for  morphia  and  its  compounds,  that 
they  might  be  detected  ^^  jusqu^^  ime  molecule  *.^     To  a  cer- 
tain extent  this  statement  may  be  correct.     Morphia,  separated 
from  the  complex  mixture  of  principles  with  which  it  is  combin- 
ed in  opium,  may  be  detected  in  small  quantities.     Accord* 
ingly,  M,  Lassaigne  has  not  long  ago  supplied,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  acetate  of  morphia  in  mixed  fluids,  an  excellent  pro- 
cess, from  which  the  chief  part  of  the  three  first  paragraphs  of 
the  preceding  method  for  opium  are  borrowed ;  and  from  the 
facts  stated  by  him  in  his  paper  -|-,  as  well  as  from  the  experi- 
mental testimony  of  Professor  Orfilu  |,  it  appears  that  Las- 
saigne'*8  process  will  furnish  strong  indications,  if  not  absolute 
proof  of  the  presence  of  that  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains 
to  eight  ounces  of  the  most  complex  mixtures.     Hence  the 
search  for  acetate  of  morphia  in  a  suspected  case  is  by  no  meant 
hopeless.     But  the  detection  of  acetate  of  morphia  is  an  object 
of  small  moment  compared  with  the  detection  of  morphia  in  its 
natural  state  of  combination  in  opium.     Now  my  own  observa- 
tions lead  me  to  entertain  serious  doubts  whether  the  method 
of  Lassaigne  could  be  successfully  applied  to  the  analysis  of 
complex  mixtures,  which,  instead  of  the  proportion  of  acetate 
of  morphia  mentioned  above,  namely,  two  grains  in  eight  oun- 
ces, contained  the  corresponding  proportion  of  opium,  that  is  a 
scruple  of  solid  opium,  or  four  drachms  of  laudanum.     By  the 

•  Prucejt  de  Cattaing^  p.  113. 
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process  I  have  recommended,  it  is  easy  to  procure  from  an  in- 
fusion of  ten  grains  of  opium  in  four  ounces  of  water,  satisfacto- 
ry proof  of  the  presence  of  morphia  by  the  action  of  ammonia, 
perchloride  of  iron  and  nitric  acid,  and  equally  distinct  proof  of 
the  presence  of  meconic  acid  by  the  permuriate  of  iron,  as  well 
as  by  the  sulphate  of  copper.  But  on  proceeding  to  apply  the 
process  to  organic  mixtures,  I  found  that,  when  the  soluble 
part  of  ten  grains  of  opium  was  mixed  with  four  oimccs  of  por- 
ter or  milk,  I  could  develope  no  other  property  of  morphia  ex- 
cept its  bitterness,  and  could  obtain  but  faint  indications  of  me- 
conic acid  by  the  action  of  the  permuriate  of  iron. 

It  is  of  great  consequence,  however,  to  remark,  that  in  the 
generality  of  cases  of  poisoning  with  opium,  the  medical  jurist 
will  seldom  have  the  good  fortune  to  operate  even  upon  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  poison.     Because,  for  reasons  formerly  men- 
tioned, (p.  51,)  the  greater  part  of  it  disappears  from  the  sto- 
mach before  death.      This  will  not  happen  always,  as  may  be 
seen  from  various  cases  mentioned  in  the  Section  on  the  morbid 
appearances  caused  by  opium.    But,  according  to  my  own  obser- 
vations, the  poison  will  often  disappear  in  a  short  time,  so  far  as 
to  render  an  analysis  abortive.     Thus  in  the  case  of  a  young  wo- 
man who  died  five  hours  afler  taking  not  less  than  two  ounces  of 
laudanum,  I  could  apply  to  the  fluid,  procured  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  by  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3  of  my  process, 
only  the  test  of  its  taste,  which  had  the  bitterness  of  morphia. 
And  in  the  case  of  another  young  woman,  whose  stomach  was 
emptied  by  the  stomach-pump  four  hours  after  she  took  two 
ounces  of  laudanum,  I  could  obtain  from  the  evacuated  fluid, 
when  properly  prepared,  only  the  indications  of  the  presence  of 
morphia  supplied  by  its  bitterness  and  the  imperfect  action  of 
nitric  acid, — and  the  indication  of  the  presence  of  meconic  acid 
supplied  by  the  imperfect  action  of  perchloride  of  iron.     Now, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  quantity  taken  in  these  two  instances  is 
rarely  exceeded  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  laudanum  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  interval  during  which  it  remained  in  the 
stomach  subject  to  vital  operations  is  considerably  less  than  the 
average  in  medico-legal,  and  above  all  in  fatal  cases.     It  may 
be  laid  down,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  poisoning  with 
opium  the  medical  jurist,  by  the  best  methods  of  analysis  yet 
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known,  will  often  fail  in  procuring  satisfactory  evidence,  and 
sometimes  fail  to  obtain  any  evidence  at  all,  of  the  existence  of 
the  poison  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  establish  this  proposition,  be- 
cause in  a  matter  of  such  importance  it  is  always  essential  that 
the  medical  inspector  know  the  real  extent  of  his  resources ; 
and  it  has  appeared  to  me  that,  greatly  as  the  hand  of  the  che- 
mist has  been  strengthened  by  the  late  discoveries  in  vegetable 
analysis,  his  power  has  been  overrated  both  by  his  scientific 
brethren,  and  by  the  medical  profession  generally. 

It  is  of  moment  to  add,  that  in  both  the  instances  mentioned 
above  the  odour  of  laudanum  was  perceived  in  the  subject  of 
analysis, — ^faintly,  however,  and  only  for  a  few  hours  after  it  was 
removed  from  the  stomach.  Although  the  peculiar  odour  of  opi- 
um is  a  delicate  criterion  of  its  presence,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  should  be  preferred  to  an  elaborate  chemical  analysis.  For 
it  is  a  test  of  extreme  uncertainty.  There  is  in  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  such  a  complication  of  odours,  that,  with  rather 
a  delicate  sense  of  smell,  I  have  sometimes  been  unable  to  sa- 
tiafy  myself  of  the  opiate  odour  where  others  were  sure  it  ex- 
isted. At  the  same  time  the  medical  jurist  should  not  neglect 
it  as  a  subsidiary  test.  It  is  always  strongest  and  most  charac- 
teristic when  the  stomach  is  just  opened,  and  when  the  fluid, 
in  the  course  of  preparation,  as  directed  in  paragraph  1,  (p.  518,) 
is  just  reaching  the  point  of  ebullition.  The  latter  odour  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  former,  yet  quite  peculiar,  and  such 
as  every  chemist  must  have  remarked  on  boiling  an  infusion  of 
opium. 

Paragraph  4  of  the  process  I  have  recommended  is  some- 
what similar  to  a  method  lately  proposed  by  Mr  Hare  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, for  the  detection  of  opium  by  the  separation  of  the 
meconic  acid ;  but  it  was  taught  in  my  class  before  his  process 
was  published  ;  and  I  owe  it  to  the  instructions  of  M.  Robiquet 
of  Paris  in  1820.  Mr  Hare's  mode  of  procedure,  however,  de- 
serves mention,  as  it  is  ingenious  and  easily  managed.  He 
proposes  to  add  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  the  suspected 
fluid  in  a  conical  glass  vessel,  and  to  allow  the  precipitate  to 
subside,  which  may  take  six  or  twelve  hours.     The  meconatc 
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of  lead  being  collected  at  the  bottom  in  a  small  mass,  some 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  to  be  poured  through  a  tube  on  it. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  solution  of  permuriate  of  iron  is  to  be 
added ;  when  the  cherry-red  colour  of  the  meconate  of  iron  will  be 
struck.  This  test  acts  on  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  mixed  with 
eighty  ounces  of  water  *. — A  better  way  of  applying  it,  is  to 
remove  the  superincumbent  fluid  after  the  precipitate  has  sub- 
sided, to  add  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  remainder  placed  in  a 
tube,  to  assist  its  action  with  heat,  and  to  drop  in  the  permu- 
riate of  iron,  after  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  at  rest  for  a 
few  minutes  till  the  sulphate  of  lead  subsides.  According  to 
the  plan  suggested  by  Mr  Hare,  the  sulphuric  acid  diffuses  the 
precipitate  through  the  superincumbent  fluid,  should  any  car- 
bonate exist  there  previous  to  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead.— « 
Mr  Hare'^s  method  obviously  cannot  apply  to  deeply-coloured 
fluids,  or  to  complex  organic  mixtures,  though  not  deeply  co- 
loured ;  for  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  thrown  down  with 
the  meconate  of  lead  will  disguise  the  colour  of  the  meconate  ot' 
iron  sufliciently  to  prevent  the  analyst  from  drawing  a  confi- 
dent conclusion  as  to  the  presence  of  meconic  acid.  The  more 
complicated  process  which  I  have  recommended  will  therefore 
be  in  general  necessary. — M*  Dublanc  has  published  a  pro- 
cess for  the  acetate  of  morphia  f,  difiering  considerably  from 
that  of  Lassaigne,  on  which  mine  is  founded.  But  Professor 
Orfila,  on  comparing  the  two  methods,  has  given  the  decided 
preference  to  that  of  Lassaigne,  and  points  out  material  incon^ 
veniences  to  which  that  of  Dublanc  is  liable  |.  Orfila  has  not 
given  any  process  for  the  detection  of  opium. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Action  of  Opiums  and  the  Symptoms  ii 

excites  in  Man. 

The  symptoms  and  mode  of  action  of  Opium  have  been  long 
made  the  subject  of  dispute,  both  among  physicians  and  toxico- 
logists ;  and  in  some  particulars  our  knowledge  is  still  vague 
and  insufficient. 


*  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  v.  ^^. 
*f*  Jouni,  dc  Pharmacie,  x*  425. 
i   Toxicol.  Gtii.  ii.  GO. 
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Under  the  head  of  general  poisoning,  some  experiments  were 
rekted,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  opium  has  the 
power  of  stupefying  or  suspending  the  irritability  of  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  immediately  applied.  The  most  unequivocal  of 
these  facts,  which  occurred  to  Dr  Wilson  Philip^  was  instant 
paralysis  of  the  intestines  of  a  dog,  when  an  infusion  of  opium 
was  applied  to  their  mucous  coat  *  ;  another  hardly  less  deci- 
sive was  palsy  of  the  hind-legs  of  a  frog,  observed  by  Dr  Monro 
Secundus^  when  opium  was  injected  between  the  skin  and  the 
muscles  -f- ;  and  a  third,  which  has  been  remarked  by  several 
experimentalists,  is  immediate  cessation  of  the  contractions  of 
the  frog^s  heart,  when  opium  is  applied  to  its  inner  surface  ^. 

This  poison  has  also  powerfrd  constitutional  or  remote  effects, 
which  are  chiefly  produced  on  the  brain.  Much  discussion  has 
arisen  on  the  question,  whether  these  constitutional  effects  are 
owing  to  the  conveyance  of  the  local  torpor  along  the  nerves 
to  the  brain,  or  to  the  poison  being  absorbed,  and  so  acting  on 
the  brain  through  the  blood.  The  question  is  not  yet  settled. 
It  appears  pretty  certain,  however,  that  the  poison  cannot  act 
constitutionally  without  entering  the  blood-vessels;  although 
it  is  not  so  clear,  that  after  it  has  entered  them,  it  acts  by  be- 
ing carried  with  the  blood  to  the  brain.  The  newest  doctrine 
supposes  that  it  enters  the  blood-vessels,  and  produces  on  their 
inner  coat  an  impression  which  is  conveyed  along  the  nerves. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Professor  Orfila^  it  is  most 
energetic  when  most  directly  introduced  into  the  blood  :  It  is 
more  energetic  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  wound  than 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  most  energetic  of  all 
when  injected  into  a  vein§.  The  inference  generally  drawn  from 
these  and  other  analogous  experiments  ||  is,  that  the  blood  trans- 
mits the  poison  in  substance  to  the  brain.  They  certainly,  how- 
ever, do  not  prove  more  than  that  the  poison  must  enter  the 
blood  before  it  acts. 

*  Experiments  on  Opium.     Appendix  to  Treatise  on  Febrile  Diseases,  iv.  fi!)7> 

I  Kdin  Lit.  and  Phys.  Kswys,  iii.  309. 

:^  Monro,  Ibidem,  331,  and  Philip,  ut  sujtra^  p.  600. 
§  Toxicol.  Gen.  ii.  77. 

II  Monroy  Edin.  Phys.  and  Lit.  Essays,  ii.  335, 324.--.C/kirrr^,  Revue  Medicale. 
1827,  i.  o\6. 
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The  old  doctrine,  that  the  blood-vessels  have  no  concern  with 
its  action,  and  that  it  acts  only  by  the  conveyance  along  the 
nerves  of  the  peculiar  local  torpor  caused  by  its  direct  applica- 
tion to  their  sentient  extremities,  has  been  long  abandoned  by 
most  physiologists  as  untenable.  But  some  have  adopted  a  late 
modification  of  this  doctrine,  by  supposing  that  opium  may  act 
both  by  being  carried  with  the  blood  to  the  brain,  and  by  the 
transmission  of  the  local  torpor  along  the  nerves.  They  believe, 
in  fact,  that  opium  possesses  a  double  mode  of  action, — through 
sympathy  as  well  as  through  absorption.  It  would  be  fruitless 
to  inquire  into  the  grounds  that  exist  for  adopting  or  rejecting 
this  doctrine,  because  sufficient  facts  are  still  wanting  to  decide 
the  controversy.  So  far  as  they  go,  however,  they  appear  ad- 
verse  to  the  supposition  of  a  conveyance  of  impressions  along 
the  nerves,  without  the  previous  entrance  of  the  poison  within 
the  blood-vessels. 

All  the  difficulties^  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  the  sympa- 
thetic action  of  opium,  are  removed  by  the  doctrine  of  Messrs 
Morgan  and  Addison.  According  to  their  views,  the  experi- 
ments, which  appear  at  first  sight  to  prove  that  this  substance 
operates  by  being  carried  with  the  blood  to  the  part  on  which  it 
acts,  are  easily  explained  by  considering  that  the  opium  makes 
a  peculiar  impression  on  the  inside  of  the  vessels,  which  impres- 
sion subsequently  passes  along  the  nerves  to  the  brain  *. 
For  the  proofs  these  gentlemen  have  advanced  in  support  of 
their  opinion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  introductory  chapter 
on  the  physiology  of  poisoning. 

The  effects  of  opium,  through  whatever  channel  it  may  pro- 
duce them,  are  exerted  chiefly  on  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. This  appears  from  the  experiments  of  a  crowd  of  physio- 
logists, as  well  as  from  the  symptoms  observed  a  thousand  times 
in  man.  In  animals  the  symptoms  are  different  from  those  re- 
marked in  man.  Some  experimentalists  have  indeed  witnessed 
in  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  as  in  the  human  subject,  pure 
lethargy  and  coma.  But  the  latest  researches,  among  the  rest 
those  of  Jf .  Orfilay  show  that  much  more  generally  it  causes  in 

*  On  the  operation  of  Poisonous  Agents  on  the  Living  Body,  pattim. 
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animals  hurried  pulse,  giddiness,  palsy  of  the  hind  legs^  con- 
vulsions of  various  d^ees  of  intensity  from  simple  tremors  to 
violent  tetanus,  and  a  peculiar  slumber,  in  the  midst  of  which  a 
slight  excitement  rouses  the  animal  and  renews  the  convulsions. 
These  symptoms  are  produced  in  whatever  way  the  poison  en- 
ters the  body,  whether  by  the  stomach,  or  by  a  wound,  or  by 
direct  injection  into  a  vein,  or  by  the  rectum.  In  man  convul- 
sions are  sometimes  excited ;  but  much  more  commonly  simple 
sopor  and  coma. 

According  to  the  most  recent  inquiries,  those  of  Jlf.  Char  ret, 
which  were  extended  to  every  class  of  the  lower  animals,  opium 
produces  three  leading  e£fects.  It  acts  on  the  brain,  causing' 
congestion  and  consequently  sopor;  on  the  general  nervous 
centre  as  an  irritant,  exciting  convulsions ;  and  on  the  mus- 
cles as  a  direct  sedative.  It  is  poisonous  to  all  animals, — 
man,  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  the  rodentioy  birds,  reptiles,  am- 
phibious animals,  fishes,  insects,  and  the  moUusca.  But  of  its 
three  leading  effects  some  are  not  produced  in  certain  classes  or 
orders  of  animals.  In  the  mammalia^  with  the  exception  of  man, 
there  is  no  cerebral  congestion  induced,  and  death  takes  place 
amidst  convulsions.  In  birds  there  is  some  cerebral  congestion 
towards  the  close ;  but  still  the  two  other  phenomena  are  the 
most  prominent  *. 

It  has  been  rendered  probable  by  what  is  stated  above,  that 
opium  enters  the  blood.  The  question,  therefore,  naturally  arises, 
whether  its  presence  there  can  be  proved  by  chemical  analysis. 
But  considering  the  imperfection  of  the  processes  for  detecting 
it  when  mixed  with  organic  substances,  no  disappointment 
should  be  felt  if  this  proof  should  fail  in  regard  to  so  complex  a 
fluid  as  the  blood.  The  only  person  who  has  represented  him- 
self successful  in  the  search  is  M,  Barruel  of  Paris.  He  exa- 
mined the  urine  and  blood  of  a  man  under  the  influence  of  a 
poisonous  dose  of  laudanum,  amounting  to  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
and  procured  strong  indications  of  morphia  in  both.  When 
three  ounces  of  the  urine  were  boiled  with  magnesia,  and  the 
insoluble  matter  was  collected,  washed,  dried  and  boiled  in  al- 
cohol, the  residue  of  the  alcoholic  solution  formed  a  white  stain, 

•  nevue  Medicate,  1827,  i-  514. 
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which  became  deep  orange-red  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
The  blood  was  subjected  to  a  more  complex  operation.  Ten 
ounces  of  it  were  bruised  in  a  mortar,  diluted  with  two  pounds 
of  water,  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  boiled,  filter- 
ed, and  washed.  The  filtered  fluid  was  saturated  with  chalk, 
and  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  driven  off  bv  heat.    The  fluid  was 

m 

then  filtered  again,  and  after  being  washed  with  water,  was  acted 
on  by  diluted  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  solution  left  on  evapora- 
tion a  residue  which  was  repeatedly  acted  on  by  alcohol ;  and 
the  residue  of  the  alcoholic  solutions  was  treated  with  pure  al- 
cohol and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  new  solution  when  filtered 
and  evaporated  left  several  small  white  stains,  which  became 
orange-red  with  nitric  acid  *.  These  results  have  been  since  con- 
tradicted by  M,  Dublanc,  He  in  vain  sought  for  morphia  in 
the  blood  and  urine  of  people  who  were  taking  the  acetate  me- 
dicinally, or  of  animals  that  were  killed  by  it  f.  Barruers  re- 
sults are  also  at  variance  with  the  experiments  of  M.  Las^ 
saigne^  who  could  not  detect  any  acetate  of  morphia  in  blood 
drawn  fi'om  a  dog  twelve  hours  after  thirty-six  grains  were  in- 
jected into  the  crural  vein  ^. 

In  investigating  the  effects  of  opium  and  its  principles  on 
Man,  the  natural  order  of  procedure  is  to  consider  in  the  first 
place  those  of  opium  itself  in  its  various  forms. 

The  effect  of  a  small  dose  seems  to  be  generally  in  the  first 
instance  stimulating :  The  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  in- 
creased, and  a  slight  sense  of  ftilness  is  caused  in  the  head.  This 
stimulus  differs  much  in  different  individuals.  In  its  highest  de- 
gree it  is  well  exemplified  by  Dr  Leigh  in  his  Experimental 
Inquiry,  as  they  occurred  to  a  friend  of  his  who  repeatedly  made 
the  experiment.  If  in  the  evening  when  he  felt  sleepy,  he  took 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  he  was  enlivened  so  that  he  could 
resume  his  studies ;  and  if,  when  the  usual  drowsiness  approach- 
ed, which  it  did  in  two  hours,  he  took  a  hundred  drops  more, 
he  soon  became  so  much  exhilarated,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
laugh  and  sing  and  dance.     The  pulse  was  at  the  time  full 

*  Archives  G^n.  vii.  558. 
i"  Archives  Gen.  xi.  150. 
X  Ann.  de  Chim.  ct  do  Phys.  xxv.  102. 
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and  strong,  and  the  temporal  arteries  throbbed  forciUy.  In 
no  long  time  the  customary  torpor  ensued.  By  repeating  sach 
doses  frequently,  the  stimulus  may  be  kept  up  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  some  people.  In  this  way  are  produced  the  reu 
markable  effects  said  to  be  experienced  by  opium-eaters.  These 
effects  are  always  in  the  first  instance  stimulant,  the  imagina^ 
tion  being  rendered  brilliant,  the  passions  exalted,  and  the  mus- 
cular force  increased ;  and  this  state  endures  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  usual  stage  of  collapse  supervenes.  A  very 
poetical,  but  I  believe  also  a  very  faithful,  picture  of  the  pheno- 
mena  now  alluded  to  is  given  in  the  Confessions  of  an  Cnglish 
Opium-eater, — a  work  published  not  long  ago  by  a  gentleman 
who  writes  from  personal  experience.  It  is  singular  that  our  pro- 
fession should  have  observed  these  phenomena  so  little,  as  to  be 
accused  by  the  author  of  having  wholly  misrepresented  the  ac- 
tion of  the  most  common  drug  in  medical  practice.  In  reply  to 
this  charge  the  physician  may  simply  observe,  that  he  seldom 
administers  opium  in  the  way  practised  by  the  opium-eater; 
that  when  given  in  the  usual  therapeutic  mode  it  rarely  causes 
material  excitement ;  that  some  professional  people  prefer  giy. 
ing  it  in  frequent  small  doses,  with  the  view  of  prociuring  its  se- 
dative effect  with  greater  certainty,  and  undoubtedly  do  suc- 
ceed often  in  attaining  their  object ;  that  in  both  of  these  me- 
dicinal ways  of  administering  it,  excitement  is  occasionally  pro- 
duced to  a  very  great  degree  and  of  a  very  disagreeable  kind ; 
that  the  latter  phenomena  have  been  clearly  traced  to  idio- 
syncrasy ;  and  therefore  that  the  effects  on  opium-eaters  are 
probably  owing  either  to  the  same  cause,  or  to  the  modifying 
power  of  habit.  This  much  at  all  events  is  certain, — that  opi- 
um seldom  produces  a  material  excitement  in  a  single  small  dose, 
and  does  not  always  cause  continuous  excitement  when  taken 
after  the  manner  of  the  opium-eaters.  The  effect  of  a  fiiU  me- 
dicinal dose  of  three  grains  of  solid  opium,  or  a  drachm  of  the 
tincture  is  to  produce  in  general  a  transient  excitement  and 
fulness  of  the  pulse,  but  in  a  short  time  afterwards  torpor  and 
sleep,  commonly  succeeded  in  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  by  head- 
ach,  nausea,  and  dry  tongue. 
The  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  opium  when  it  is  admini- 
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gtered  at  once  in  a  dangerous  dose,  begin  with  giddiness  and 
stupor,  generally  without  any  previous  stimulus.  The  stupor 
rapidly  increasing,  the  person  soon  becomes  motionless  and  in- 
sensible to  external  impressions ;  he  breathes  v^ry  slowly,  ge* 
nerally  lies  quite  still,  with  the  eyes  shut  and  the  pupils  con- 
tracted ;  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  countenance  is  that  of 
deep  and  perfect  repose.  As  the  poisoning  advances,  the  fea* 
tures  become  ghastly,  the  pulse  feeble  and  imperceptible,  the 
muscles  excessively  relaxed,  and  unless  assistance  is  speedily  pro- 
cured, death  ensues.  If  the  person  recovers,  the  sopor  is  su&r 
ceeded  by  prolonged  sleep,  which  commonly  epds  in  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  hours,  and  is  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting} 
giddiness,  and  loathing  of  food. 

The  period  which  elapses  between  the  taking  of  the  poison 
and  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  is  various.  A  larg9 
quantity,  taken  in  the  form  of  tincture  and  on  an  empty  stomach, 
may  begin  to  act  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  it  is 
not  easy  to  learn  the  precise  fact  as  to  this  particular.  Dr 
MeyeVy  late  medical  inspector  at  Berlin,  has  related  a  case  of 
poisoning  with  six  ounces  of  the  safiron-tincturc  of  opiun]9  wher^ 
the  person  was  found  in  a  hopeless  state  of  coma  in  half  an  hour  *, 
and  M,  Ollivier  has  described  another  instance  of  a  man  whp 
was  found  completely  soporose  at  the  same  distance  of  time  af- 
ter taking  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  laudanum  "f.  In  these  cases, 
then,  the  symptoms  must  have  begun  in  ten  or  fifteen  minut^ 
at  farthest.  In  a  case  noticed  by  M-  Desmelles  the  sopor  was 
fairly  formed  in  fifteen  minutes  after  two  drachms  of  solid  opium 
were  taken  |.  For  the  most  part,  however,  if  opium  is  taken 
in  the  solid  form,  it  does  not  begin  to  act  for  half  an  hour  or 
even  almost  a  whole  hour, — that  period  being  required  to  i^Uow 
its  poisonous  principles  to  be  separated  and  absorbed  by  the 
bibulous  vessels.  It  is  singular  that  an  interval  of  an  hour  was 
remarked  in  a  case  where  the  largest  quantity  was  taken  which 
has  yet  been  recorded.  The  patient  swallowed  eight  ounces  of 
crude  opium  ;  but  in  an  hour  her  physician  found  her  able  to 

*  Rusfs  Magazin,  iii.  24. 
•f*  Archives  Gin.  vii.  550. 
ij:  Journal  Universcl,  xix.  340. 
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tell  connectedly  all  she  had  dpne;  and  she  recovered*.  In 
some  rare  cases  the  sopor  is  put  off  for  a  longer  period :  Thus, 
in  a  case  mentioned  in  Corvisart^s  Journal  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  material  stupor  till  considerably  more  than  an  hour 
after  the  person  took  two  ounces  and  a-half  of  the  tincture  with 
a  drachm  of  the  extract  -f.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  in* 
stance  of  a  longer  interval  where  the  case  was  one  of  pure 
poisoning  with  opium.  But  there  is  some  reason  for  think- 
ing that  the  interval  may  be  much  longer,  if  at  the  time  of  tak- 
ing the  opium  the  person  was  excited  by  intoxication  from  pre- 
viously drinking  spirits.  Mr  Shearman  has  related  a  striking 
case  of  a  habitual  drunkard,  who  while  intoxicated  to  excite* 
ment  with  beer  and  spirits  took  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  and 
had  no  material  stupor  for  five  hours,  during  which  period  vo- 
miting could  not  be  induced.  Five  hours  afterwards,  he  was 
found  insensible,  and  he  eventually  died  under  symptoms  of 
poisoning  with  opium  |. 

The  most  remarkable  symptom  in  the  generality  of  cases  of 
poisoning  with  opium  is  the  peculiar  sopor.  This  state  differs 
firom  coma  in  the  patient  continuing  long  capable  of  being  rou£« 
ed.  It  may  be  difficult  to  rouse  him  ;  but  unless  death  is  very 
near,  this  may  be  almost  always  accomplished  by  brisk  agitation, 
tickling  the  nostrils,  loud  speaking,  or  the  injection  of  water  in- 
to the  ear.  The  state  of  restored  consciousness  is  always  im- 
perfect, and  is  speedily  followed  again  by  lethargy  when  the  ex« 
citing  cause  is  withheld.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
the  possibility  of  rousing  the  patient  from  the  lethargy  caused 
by  opium  is  in  general  a  good  criterion  for  distinguishing  the 
e£Fects  of  this  poison  from  apoplexy  and  epilepsy,  (p.  496.) 

It  was  observed,  in  describing  the  mode  of  action  of  opium, 
that  convulsions,  although  very  regularly  produced  by  it  in  ani* 
mals,  are  rarely  caused  in  man.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
this  difference.  Orfila  has  endeavoured  to  explain  it,  by  sup- 
posing that  convulsions  are  produced  only  by  very  large  doses ; 
but  there  are  many  cases  incompatible  with  the  supposition. 

While  convulsions  are  certainly  not  common  in  the  human 

*  American  Medical  Recorder,  xiii.  418,  from  Gcmeinsame  Deutsdie   Zeittcrift 
fur  Geburtshulfc,  182G,  i.  1. 

■f-  Corvisart's  Journal  de  M^dedne,  XTi.  22. 
X  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  zliz.  119. 
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subject,  yet  when  they  do  occur  they  are  sometimes  very  violent. 
Tralles  mentions  that  he  had  himself  several  times  seen  convul« 
sions  excited  in  children  by  moderate  doses  *.  The  Journal 
Universel  contains  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  took  two  drachms 
of  solid  opium,  and  died  in  six  hours  and  a  half,  after  being  af- 
fected with  locked-jaw  and  dreadful  spasms  -f.  A  very  pointed 
case  of  the  same  kind  is  related  in  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal.  It  is  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who,  after  swallowing 
an  ounce  of  laudanum,  told  what  he  had  done,  so  that  he  was 
seen  within  three  hours  by  his  surgeon.  At  that  time  he  was 
insensible,  the  mouth  was  distorted,  the  jaws  fixed,  and  the 
hands  clenched.  Afterwards  the  insensibility  was  lessened  by 
proper  remedies ;  and  then  he  was  seized  with  spasms  of  the 
back,  neck,  and  extremities  so  violent  as  to  resemble  opisthoto- 
nos l-  Another  good  case  of  the  kind  is  related  by  Mr  M^Kech-* 
niCy  where  the  voluntary  muscles  were  violently  convulsed  in 
frequent  paroxysms,  and  were  affected  in  the  intervals  with  sub- 
sultus  for  three  hours  before  the  sopor  came  on  §•  The  con- 
vulsions sometimes  assume  the  form  of  permanent  spasm,  which 
may  affect  the  whole  muscles  of  the  body,  as  in  a  case  related  in 
Corvisart^s  Journal  ||. — Another  rare  symptom  of  poisoning  with 
opium  is  delirium.  It  appears  to  occur  occasionally  along  with 
convulsions,  as  happened  in  Mr  M^Kechnie^s  case,  and  in  one 
related  by  M.  OUivier  ^. 

The  state  of  the  pulse  varies  considerably.  In  a  very  inter- 
esting case  described  by  Dr  Marcet  it  is  mentioned,  that  the 
pulse  was  ninety,  feeble  and  irr^ular ;  and  such  appears  to  be 
its  most  common  condition  when  the  dose  has  been  so  large  as 
seriously  to  endanger  life  **.  Very  frequently,  however,  it  is 
much  slower ;  and  then  it  is  rather  full  than  feeble,  just  as  in 
apoplexy.  In  the  cases  where  convulsions  occur,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  hurried,  and  does  not  become  slow  till  the  coma  be- 
comes pure.     In  Mr  M^Kechnie^s  case  the  pulse  was  at  first 

*  De  Usu  Opii,  iv.  14U. 

-f*  Journal  Universe!,  xix.  340. 

X  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  zxxi.  468. 

§  Edio.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vii.  305. 

II  Journal  de  Mededne,  xvi.  21. 

i[  Arch.  Gen.  vii.  652. 

**  London  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  i.  77* 
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186 ;  but  when  the  convulsions  ceased,  and  pure  sopor  super- 
vened, it  fell  to  fifty^five.  It  always  becomes  towards  the  close 
very  feeble,  and  at  length  imperceptible. 

The  respiration  is  almost  always  slow.  In  Dr  Marcet'^s  case, 
as  in  some  others,  it  was  stertorous ;  but  this  is  not  common. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  frequently  very  gentle,  as  it  has  been 
in  all  the  cases  I  have  witnessed ;  and  sometimes  it  can  faardly 
be  perceived  even  in  persons  who  eventually  recover.  An  in- 
stance is  recorded  by  Dr  Kinnis^  where  the  breathing  could 
not  be  perceived  without  great  attention ;  yet  the  patient  re- 
covered *. 

The  pupils  are  always  at  least  sluggish  in  their  contractions, 
often  quite  insensible ; — sometimes  they  are  dilated  -f- ;  but  much 
more  commonly  contracted,  and  occasionally  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree. In  the  case  last  noticed  they  were  no  bigger  than  a  pin'^s 
bead. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  for  the  most  part  remark- 
ably placid,  like  that  of  a  person  in  a  sound  natural  sleep.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  an  expression  of  anxiety  mingled  with  the  stu- 
por. The  face  is  commonly  pale.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
flushed  X  ;  and  in  rare  cases  the  expression  is  furious  §. 

In  moderately  large  doses  opium  generally  suspends  the  ex- 
cretion of  urine  and  faeces ;  but  it  promotes  perspiration.  In 
dangerous  cases  the  lethargy  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
copious  sweating.  In  a  fatal  case,  which  I  examined  judicially 
not  long  ago,  the  sheets  were  completely  soaked  to  a  consider- 
able distance  aroimd  the  body. 

For  the  most  part  the  person  who  recovers  from  the  stupor 
caused  by  opium  is  soon  restored  to  health,  weakness  of  stomach 
continuing  for  a  few  days.  In  a  case,  however,  related  in  Cor- 
visart''s  Journal,  there  were  convulsions  and  somnolency  on  the 
third  day  ;  palsy  of  one  arm  continued  for  four  days  ;  and  for 
nearly  two  months  afterwards  the  patient  complained  of  occa- 
sional attacks  of  weakness  and  numbness,  sometimes  of  one  ex- 
tremity, sometimes  of  another^ .  Here  the  brain  must  have  sus- 
tained some  more  permanent  injury  than  usual. 

*    Kdin.  Med.  and  Sur»^.  .Tournal,  xiv.  GOtJ. 
•f  Journ.  Universel,  xix.  310. 
X  Kdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vii. 
§  Journ.  Universel,  xix.  340. 
%  Corvisarfs  Journ.  dc  M^d.  xvi.  21. 
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Notwithstanding  the  purely  narcotic  or  nervous  symptoms, 
which  opium  produces  in  a  vast  proportion  of  instances,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  produces  in  a  few  rare  cases  those  of  irri- 
tation also.  Thus,  although  it  generally  constipates  the  bowels, 
it  has  been  known  to  induce  diarrhcea  or  colic  in  particular  con- 
stitutions. In  the  1st  volume  of  the  Medical  Communications, 
it  is  observed  by  Michaelis  that  both  diarrhoea  and  diuresis  may 
be  produced  by  it.  The  soldier,  whose  case  was  quoted  as  hav- 
ing been  accompanied  with  convulsions,  had  acute  pain  in  the 
stomach  for  some  time  after  swallowing  the  poison  ;  and  in  the 
case  just  quoted  from  Corvisart^s  Journal  de  M^ecine,  the  ac- 
cession of  the  somnolency  was  attended  with  excruciating  colic 
pains  of  two  days'"  duration. 

Another  and  a  more  singular  anomaly  is  the  spontaneous 
occurrence  of  vomiting.  Sometimes  a  little  vomiting  immedi- 
ately succeeds  the  taking  of  the  poison.  This  may  not  inter 
rupt,  however,  the  progress  of  the  symptoms  *  ;  but  more  com- 
monly it  is  the  means  of  saving  the  person^s  life,  as  in  a  striking 
case  described  by  Petit  of  an  English  officer  -f-,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  vomiting  immediately  after  taking  2  oz.  of  laudanum, 
had  only  moderate  somnolency.  At  other  times  vomiting  oc- 
curs at  a  much  later  period.  Pyl^  in  his  Essays  and  Observa- 
tions, gives  a  case  in  which  some  hours  after  thirty  grains  were 
swallowed,  vomiting  took  place  spontaneously,  and  recurred 
frequently  afterwards  ;  and  in  the  same  paper  is  an  account  of 
another  case  by  the  individual  himself,  who  attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide  by  taking  a  large  dose  of  laudanum,  but  was  dis- 
appointed in  consequence  of  the  poison  being  vomited  after  the 
sopor  had  fairly  set  in  |.  Vomiting  is  a  common  enough  symp- 
tom afler  the  administration  of  emetics,  or  subsequent  to  the 
departure  of  the  somnolency  §. 

*  011ivier*6  case  in  Arch.  Gen.  vii.  560. 

•f-  Corv.  Journ.  xxxiv.  274. 

:*:  Aufsatze  und  Beobachtungcn,  i.  94,  100. 

§  These  effects  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  which  poppy-juice  has  been 
known  to  cause  when  spoiled.  A  vhole  family  of  Jews  were  attacked  with  violent 
vomiting  and  purging,  in  consequence  of  partaking  of  a  decoction  of  poppy-heada, 
which  had  been  kept  four  days  in  a  hot  stove,  and  had  consequently  undergone 
decomposition.  The  usual  narcotism  was  not  produced  at  all.  ( Rust's  Magazin, 
xxii.  4S4.) 
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Another  anomaly  has  been  mentioned  by  a  writer  of  high 
authority,  the  author  just  quoted,  namely,  complete  remis- 
sion of  all  the  symptoms,  even  for  days  together,  and  subse- 
quent renewal  of  them.  The  possibility  of  such  a  remission 
must  be  received  with  great  hesitation.  It  is  well  known  that 
most  of  the  symptoms  may  be  dispelled  by  vigorous  treatment, 
and  the  patient  nevertheless  relapse  if  left  to  himself,  and  even 
die.  This  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  But  the  remission 
mentioned  by  Pyl  is  much  more  complete  and  long.  The  case 
which  led  him  to  admit  it  is  shortly  as  follows.  A  man,  who 
had  taken  a  large  quantity  of  opium,  and  became  very  dangerous- 
ly ill,  was  made  to  vomit  in  twelve  hours,  and  regained  his  senses 
completely.  The  bowels  continued  obstinately  costive ;  but  he 
had  for  some  days  no  other  symptom  referrible  to  the  poison  ; 
when  at  length  the  whole  body  became  gradually  palsied  and 
stiff,  and  he  died  on  the  tenth  day.  No  importance  can  be  at- 
tached to  a  solitary  case,  differing  so  widely  from  every  other. 
The  only  way  in  which  opium  could  cause  death  in  such  a 
manner,  must  be  by  calling  forth  some  disposition  to  natural 
disease.  PyFs  case  was  probably  one  of  Ramollissefnent,  or 
Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  *, 

The  ordinary  duration  of  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  with 
opium  is  from  seven  to  twelve  hours.  Most  people  recover  who 
outlive  twelve  hours.  At  the  same  time  fatal  cases  of  longer 
duration  are  on  record  :  Reaumur  mentions  one  which  proved 
fiital  in  fifteen  hours  -f,  OrfUa  another  fatal  in  seventeen  hours  ^, 
Leroux  another  fatal  in  the  same  time  §,  Altbert  another  fatal 
in  nearly  twenty-four  hours  ||.  I  should  add,  that  an  instance 
has  even  been  related  which  appeared  to  prove  fatal  not  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  day  ^^  ;  but  the  whole  course  of 

*  Auffc'atze  und  Beobachtungen,  i.  93. 

•f-  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  xxxviii.  1735. 

X  Toxicol.  GeDerale  from  Bibliotheque  Medicale,  Aoiit  180& 

§  CorvUarfs  Journal  dc  M^6cine,  iv.  3. 

II  NouTcaux  Elemens  de  Therapeutique,  ii.  GO. 

%  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  xxviii.  81.  This  patient  took  at  4  a.  m. 
2  ounces  of  wine  of  opium,  became  drowsy  at  6,  was  capable  of  being  roused  at  9, 
Tomited  by  emetics  a  liquid  coloured  with  laudanum,  and  was  kept  awake  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  But  at  7  ?•  m.  having  previously  had  cough  and  brown  sputa 
from  vinegar  entering  his  windpipe,  he  became  gradually  more  and  more  insen- 
tible,  till  at  last  he  was  quite  comatose ;  and  in  this  state  he  continued  till  his  death 
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the  symptoms  was  in  that  case  so  unusual,  that  I  suspect  some 
other  cause  must  have  co-operated  in  occasioning  death.  Some- 
times, too,  death  takes  place  in  a  shorter  time  than  seven  hours ; 
six  hours  is  not  an  uncommon  duration  ;  I  met  with  a  judicial 
case  not  long  ago,  which  could  not  have  lasted  above  five 
hours ;  an  Infirmary  patient  of  my  colleague,  Dr  Home,  died 
in  four  hours  ;  in  the  31st  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  there  is  one  which  proved  fatal  in  three  hours*. 
This  is  the  shortest  I  have  read  of. 

The  dose  of  opium  requisite  to  cause  death  has  not  been  de- 
termined. Indeed  it  must  vary  so  much  with  circumstances^ 
that  it  is  almost  vain  to  attempt  to  fix  it.  Pyl  relates  a  case, 
which  appears  to  have  been  quickly  fatal,  and  where  the  quan* 
tity  taken  was  60  grains  f  ;  Lassus  an  instance  of  death  from 
36  grains  I ;  and  Wildberg  has  related  in  his  Practical  Ma- 
nual a  fatal  case  caused  by  little  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  the 
tincture  §.  Although  it  is  next  to  certain  that  a  less  quantity 
will  suffice,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  distinct  case  of  death 
from  less  in  an  adult.  Dr  Paris  even  thinks  that  four 
grains  may  prove  fatal  ^I  ;  but  as  he  does  not  quote  any  case  to 
this  effect,  and  I  have  repeatedly  known  persons  unaccustomed 
to  the  drug  take  three  or  four  grains  without  any  other  conse^ 
qucnce  than  a  sound  sleep,  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  the  acci^ra- 
cy  of  his  opinion,  at  least  in  regard  to  adults. 

It  is  more  important  than  at  first  sight  may  be  imagined  to 
acquire  an  approximative  knowledge  of  the  smallest  fatal  dose. 
For,  in  consequence  of  the  dread  entertained  by  the  vulgar  of 
this  drug,  it  is  currently  believed  to  be  much  more  active  than 
it  is  in  reality ;  and  instances  of  natural  death  have  been 
imputed  to  medicinal  doses  taken  fortuitously  about  the  same 
time.  Pt/l  has  given  a  report  on  an  incident  of  this  nature. 
A  childVmaid,  following  a  dangerous  custom  with  nurses,  gave 
a  healthy  infant,  four  weeks  old,  an  anodyne  draught  to  quiet 

on  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  On  dissectioD  nothing  was  found  in  the  brain  or 
stomach  attributable  to  opium. 

*  London  Med.  and  Pbys.  Journal,  xxxi.  468. 

•f  Aufsatze  und  Beobachtungen,  i.  85. 

4:  Memoiies  de  IMnstitut— Sc.  Physiques,  iL  I07. 

§  Practisjhes  Handbuch  fur  Physiker,  iii.  329. 

%  Paria  and  Fonblanque^s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  ii.  388. 
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its  screams.  The  infant  soon  afterwards  fell  fast  asleep,  and 
^ed  comatose  within  twelve  hours.  There  was  not  any  appear- 
ance of  note  in  the  dead  body ;  and  the  child  was  therefore  uni- 
versally thought  to  have  been  killed  by  the  draught.  But  the 
itispecting  physician  declared  it  impossible  that  this  could  be 
the  sole  cause,  as  the  draught  contained  only  an  eighth  of  a  grain 
of  opium  and  as  much  hyoscyamus, — a  quantity  which  evident- 
ly could  not  act  so  as  to  prove  fatal  *.  Accurate  information 
as  to  this  particular  may  therefore  supply  pointed  evidence  in 
thd  face  of  very  suspicious  moral  as  well  as  medical  circum- 
stances. 

It  its  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  dose  required  to  prove 
fatal  is  very  much  altered  by  habit.  Those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  eat  opium  are  obUged  gradually  to  increase  the 
doft6,  otherwise  its  usual  effects  are  not  produced.  Some  ex* 
traordinary,  but  I  believe  correct  information  on  this  subject  ia 
oontained  in  the  confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater.  The 
author  took  at  one  time  8000  drops  daily,  or  about  nine 
ounces  of  laudanum. 

The  previous  remarks  on  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  with 
opium  in  man  have  been  confined  to  its  effects  when  swallowed. 
But  it  was  mentioned  under  the  head  of  its  mode  of  action,  that 
this  poison  has  been  known  to  act  with  energy  upon  animals 
through  every  channel  by  which  it  can  be  introduced  into  the 
system.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  same  will  be  the  case 
with  man  also. 

The  only  other  modes  in  which  poisoning  with  opium  has 
been  produced  in  man,  besides  administration  by  the  mouth, 
have  been  by  injection  into  the  anus,  by  application  to  the 
skin  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  unbroken 
skin. 

In  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale,  an  instance  is  shortly 
noticed  of  a  lady  who  was  poisoned  by  the  administration  of  too 
strong  an  anodyne  injection  prepared  by  herself  from  fresh  poppy 
heads.     She  recovered  "f. 

It  is  generally  believed  in  France  that  opium  acts  more  ener* 

*  Pyrs  Rcpcrtorium  liir  die  Gcrichtl.  Arzneiwise.  Hi,  145.         f  iii.  24. 
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getically  through  the  medium  of  the  rectum,  than  through  the 
stomach.  Orfila  in  particular  has  endeavoured  to  ebtablish  this 
by  experiments  on  animals,  and  quotations  from  cases  record- 
ed by  some  authors  of  its  action  upon  man  *.  But  neither  the  ex- 
periments nor  the  quotations  appear  to  me  satisfactory ;  and  the 
rule  they  go  to  support  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  prac- 
tice pursued  in  the  medicinal  administration  of  the  drug  in  Bri- 
tain. It  is  the  custom  to  give  twice  as  much  in  an  enema  as  in 
a  draught.  I  have  given  by  injection,  without  producing  more 
tlian  the  usual  somnolency,  two  measured  drachms  of  laudanum, 
a  dose  which,  if  Orfila^s  statement  was  correct,  would  prove  fatal. 

As  to  the  action  of  opium  through  the  skin  when  deprived  of 
its  cuticle,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  fatal  case  of  the  kind, 
but  have  no  doubt  that  such  may  happen.  One  of  my  friends 
very  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  way  alluded  to.  He  had  applied 
an  opium-poultice  to  the  scrotum  to  allay  the  violent  irritation 
caused  by  a  blister,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  profound  sopor,  which 
was  luckily  interrupted  by  a  visitor,  so  that  the  cause  was  dis- 
covered before  it  was  too  late. 

But  perhaps  opium  may  in  some  circumstances  act  even 
through  the  unbroken  skin.  It  has  certainly  been  often  applied 
in  this  way  to  relieve  local  pain  without  effect.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  effect  has  been  often  unequivocal;  and  the 
following  incident  seems  to  show  that  it  may  even  prove  fatal  in 
certain  diseased  states  of  the  integuments.  A  soldier  affected 
with  erysipelas  of  the  leg,  had  a  linseed  poultice  applied,  which 
his  surgeon  ordered  to  be  sprinkled  with  15  drops  of  laudanum. 
Next  morning  the  patient  was  found  in  a  state  of  deep  sopor,  and 
affected  with  convulsive  twitches  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
limbs;  and  in  no  long  time  he  expired.  His  soporose  state 
turned  the  surgeon's  attention  to  the  poultice,  which  he  found 
coloured  yellow  and  smelling  strongly  of  opium;  and  on  removing 
it  he  discovered  that  it  was  completely  soaked  with  laudanum, 
which  the  attendant  had  carelessly  poiu'ed  on  it  to  the  extent  of  an 
ounce.  The  patient  died  notwithstanding  all  the  remedies  which 
his  state  called  for,  and  the  viscera  were  found  quite  healthy  ; 
but  in  many  places  the  blood  had  a  strong  odour  of  opium  f. 

•  Toxicologie  G6n^ralc,  ii.  81,  82. 
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OfUte  Action  of  Morphia  and  Narcotine. 

The  mode  of  action  and  the  symptoms  of  the  two  active  prin- 
ciples of  opium,  Morphia  and  Narcotine,  have  beenexamincKl  by 
many  experimentalists. 

The  action  of  Morphia  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  opium, 
but  more  energetic.  In  its  solid  state  it  has  little  or  no  efiect, 
being  nearly  insoluble.  But  when  dissolved  in  olive  oil,  or  in 
alcohol,  or  in  the  acids,  particularly  the  acetic,  it  excites  in  ani- 
mals the  same  symptoms  as  opium.  Experimentalists  are  not 
yet  agreed  as  to  its  power.  The  trial  of  Castaing  gave  rise  to 
a  physiological  inquiry  by  three  French  physicians,  Deguisej 
Dupuy  and  Leurety  who  assigned  to  it  feeble  properties ;  but 
more  reliance  is  usually  placed  in  the  experiments  of  OrJUa,  wbo 
found  that  one  part  of  morphia  was  equal  in  energy  to  two  parts 
of  the  watery  extract,  and  to  four  parts  of  crude  opium.  Some 
observations  which  I  have  made  on  its  medicinal  eifects  lead  me 
to  believe  that  half  a  grain  is  fully  equal  in  power  to  two  or 
perhaps  three  grains  of  the  best  Turkey-opium. 

On  man  morphia  acts  like  opium ;  it  produces  somnolency. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  in  medicinal  doses  it  does  not 
produce  either  the  disagreeable  subsequent  or  the  idiosyncratic 
effects  of  opium ;  Magendie  has  made  some  observations  to  this 
purport  * ;  and  Dr  Quadri  of  Naples  has  been  led  to  the  same 
conclusion  by  his  experience  f.  Others,  however,  have  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  these  authors,  and  opposite  results  appear  to 
have  been  procured  by  some. 

The  effects  of  morphia  on  man  in  fatal  doses  have  not  been 
well  ascertained.  It  was  lately  taken  for  the  purpose  of  self. 
destruction  by  a  young  Parisian  graduate.  He  swallowed 
twenty-two  grains  of  the  acetate,  and  received  no  assistance  for 
ten  hours.  Professor  Orfila  then  found  him  cold,  comatose  and 
affected  with  locked-jaw ;  the  pupils  were  feebly  dilated,  the 
pulse  120,  the  breathing  hurried  and  stertorous ;  and  there  were 
occasional  convulsions  and  intense  itching  of  the  skin.  By  means 
of  venesection,  sinapisms,  ammoniated  friction,  stimulant  cljrs- 

*  Bulletins  de  b  Society  Philomalique  1818.  p.  54 — Journal  de  Cbimie  M^- 
cale,  Avril  1827. 
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ters,  and  acidulous  drinks,  he  was  gradually  roused,  so  that  in 
six  hours  he  recognized  his  physician ;  and  next  morning  he 
was  quite  well  *.  The  itching  of  the  skin  remarked  in  this  case 
is  considered  by  ilf.  Bally  to  be  an  invariable  symptom  of  the 
action  of  morphia  in  medicinal  doses  f.  The  only  other  case 
yet  on  record  is  that  of  the  French  gentleman  who  was  poison- 
ed by  Dr  Castaing ;  and  it  is  not  a  pure  one,  for  besides  the 
symptoms  of  a  consumptive  complaint  under  which  he  had  la- 
boured for  some  time,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  last  illness 
which  indicated  the  administration  of  other  deleterious  sub- 
stances. About  thirty-six  hours  before  his  death,  however,  they 
were  exactly  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  large  dose  of 
morphia.  About  five  minutes  after  the  administration  of  a 
draught  by  the  prisoner,  the  gentleman  was  attacked  with  con- 
vulsions, and  not  long  afterwards  his  physician  found  him  quite 
insensible,  unable  to  swallow,  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  with  a  small 
pulse,  a  burning  skin,  the  jaws  locked,  the  neck  rigid,  the  belly 
tense,  and  the  limbs  affected  by  spasmodic  convulsions.  In  this 
state  he  seems  to  have  continued  till  his  death.  The  only  ap- 
pearances found  in  the  dead  body,  which  bore  any  relation  to 
the  poison  suspected,  were  congestion  of  blood  and  serous  effu- 
sion in  the  vessels  of  the  cerebral  membranes.  If  morphia  was 
the  cause  of  death,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  besides  what  was 
administered  thirty-six  hours  before  he  died,  several  doses  were 
given  subsequently ;  otherwise,  from  what  is  known  of  the  ac- 
tion of  opium,  the  narcotism  could  hardly  have  lasted  uninter- 
ruptedly for  so  long  a  period  |. 

The  effects  of  Narcotine  have  been  examined  experimentally 
by  Magendie  and  Orfila ;  but  their  results  do  not  coincide. 
According  to  Orfila  it  is  not  easy  to  poison  dogs  with  it,  as  it 
excites  vomiting  and  is  discharged.  But  when  the  gullet  is 
tied,  the  animal  dies  in  two,  three,  or  four  days  without  any  re^ 
markable  symptom  but  languor  and  hard  breathing.  A  sin- 
gle grain  introduced  into  the  veins  has  the  same  effect  as  eight 
grains  introduced  into  the  stomach  §.     In  these  experiments  it 

•  Journal  de  Chimie  M6dicale,  v,  410. 

f  Mem.  de  la  Soc  Roy.  de  Mededne,  i.  142. 

X  Proems  Complet  d'Edme-Samuel  Castaing,  p.  31. 
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was  dissolved  in  olive  oil ;  it  does  not  act  at  all  in  the  solid 
state.  Magendie  found  that  it  produces  in  dogs  a  state  like 
reverie,  accompanied  with  convulsions.  They  lie  still  except 
when  convulsed,  and  are  apparently  asleep  or  dreaming ;  Imt 
they  are  really  alive  to  external  objects,  and  even  in  a  state  of 
acute  irritability.  In  short,  he  considers  the  symptoms  to  con- 
stitute an  aggravated  form  of  the  subsequent  and  idiosyncratic 
effects  caused  by  opium  on  man.  Vinegar,  he  says,  destroys  al- 
together the  poisonous  properties  of  narcotine.  Accordhig  to 
Orfila  it  only  weakens  them. 

The  distilled  water  of  opium  has  been  considered  by  some 
physiologists  an  active  poison;  but  Orfila  has  found  it  quite 
inert  *. 

Section  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  caused  by  Opium. 

In  discussing  this  subject  the  appearances  in  the  best  mark- 
ed cases  will  be  first  noticed ;  and  then  some  account  will  be 
given  of  the  variations  to  which  they  are  liable. 

In  Knape'^s  Annals  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  there  is  a  very 
good  example  of  the  most  aggravated  state  of  the  appearances 
left  by  opium.  It  is  the  case  of  an  infant  who  was  killed  in 
the  course  of  a  night  by  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  livor  over  the  whole  back  part  of  the  body. 
All  the  sinuses  and  vessels  of  the  brain  were  gorged  with  fluid 
blood ;  and  a  good  deal  of  serosity  was  found  in  the  ventricles 
and  base  of  the  skull.  The  pharynx  was  red.  The  lungs 
were  distended,  and  so  gorged  with  fluid  blood,  that  it  ran 
out  in  a  stream  when  they  were  cut.  The  cavities  of  the 
heart  contained  the  same  fluid  blood.  There  was  some  redness 
in  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  and  poppy 
seeds  were  found  in  the  stomach.  Although  the  body  had 
been  kept  only  two  days  in  the  month  of  February,  the  belly 
emitted  a  putrid  odour  when  it  was  laid  open  -f*. 

In  commenting  upon  these  appearances,  it  may  be  first  re- 
marked,  that  turgescence  of  the  vessels  in  the  brain,  and  watenr 
effusion  into  the  ventricles,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  are 

*  ToxicoL  Gen^ralc,  iL  p.  86.  f  Krit.  Annalen  der  SUat^arzn.  I.  ui.  601. 
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generally  met  with.  I  have  seen  them  in  one  instance  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Each  ventricle  contained  three  drachms 
of  fluid,  the  arachnoid  membrane  on  the  surface  of  the  brain 
was  much  infiltered,  and  the  vessels  both  in  the  substance  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  a  good  deal  gorged  with  blood. 
But  congestion  and  effusion  are  by  no  means  universal :  in  a 
case  I  examined  judicially  in  November  1822,  which  had 
proved  fatal  in  about  seven  hours,  there  was  neither  unusual 
congestion  nor  effusion. — In  the  remarks  on  the  diseased  ap- 
pearances caused  by  the  narcotics  generally,  it  was  observed 
that  extravasation  of  blood  is  a  very  rare  effect  of  opium.  The 
only  goo<l  example  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  is  related  by  Mr  Jewd 
of  London.  It  was  the  case  of  a  young  married  female,  who  died 
eight  hours  after  taking  two  ounces  of  laudanum.  Several  clots 
were  found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  one,  which  lay  in 
the  anterior  right  lobe,  was  an  inch  long*.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  poisoning  with  opium  may  cause  extravasation,  by 
developing  a  disposition  to  apoplexy  ;  but  considering  the  very 
great  rarity  of  this  appearance  in  those  killed  by  opium,  it  may 
reasonably  be  questioned  whether  extravasation  can  be  produced 
without  some  such  predisposition  co-operating. 

The  lungs  are  sometimes  found  gorged  with  blood,  as  in 
many  cases  of  apoplexy.  They  were  so  in  the  soldier  mention- 
ed in  the  Journal  Universel,  who  died  in  convulsions.  They 
were  in  the  same  state  in  a  patient  of  my  colleague  Dr  Home, 
a  man  who  died  in  the  clinical  ward  here  in  1825,  four  hours 
after  taking  two  ounces  of  laudanum  in  six  ounces  of  whiskey ; 
and  likewise  in  the  case  quoted  from  Pyl,  in  which  60  grains 
had  been  taken.  But  this  appearance  is  not  more  constant 
than  congestion  in  the  brain.  Orfila  never  found  it  in  dogs^ 
and  in  three  cases  I  have  examined  the  lungs  were  perfectly 
natural.  Perhaps  they  are  more  usually  turgid  when  death  is 
preceded  by  convulsions.  They  were  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  the  soldier  above-mentioned,  and  likewise  in  another 
case  of  the  same  nature  recorded  in  Rusfs  Magazin  -(•. 

The  stomach,  as  in  Knape''8  case,  is  occasionally  red,  and 
in  the  woman  mentioned  by  Lassus,  who  died  after  swallowing 

•  Lond.  Mtu.  nnd  Phys.  Journal,  Keb.  181(». 
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thirty-six  grains,  the  stomach  is  said  to  have  been  inflamed. 
But  even  redness  is  rare,  and  decided  inflammation  probably 
never  occurs.  In  three  cases  I  have  examined,  the  villous  coat 
was  quite  healthy ;  and  it  was  equally  so  in  another  related  in 
Knape  and  Hecker^s  Register  *. 

Lividity  of  the  skin  is  almost  always  present  more  or  less, 
and  sometimes  it  is  excessive.  In  one  of  the  cases  I  examined 
it  was  universal  over  the  depending  surface  of  the  body. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  blood  is  always  fluid.  This  cer- 
tunly  appears  to  be  very  generally  the  case.  For  example,  the 
blood  was  fluid  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  who  died  in  convulsions, 
in  Dr  Homers  patient,  in  all  the  cases  I  have  examined,  and 
likewise  in  PyFs  case.  But  at  the  same  time  this  condition  of  the 
blood  is  not  universal :  In  the  case  related  in  Knape  and  Hecker^s 
Begister,  it  was  coagulated  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart ;  and 
in  another  related  by  Petit  in  Corvisart^s  Journal,  there  were 
dots  in  both  ventricles  -f*.  In  Alibert^s  case,  a  large  fibrinous 
concretion  was  found  in  the  heart,  clearly  showing  that  the 
blood  had  coagulated  after  death  as  usual. 

It  appears  that  the  body  is  often  apt  to  pass  rapidly  into 
putrefaction.  In  one  of  the  cases  I  examined,  although  the 
body  had  been  kept  only  thirty  hours  in  a  cool  place  in  the 
month  of  December,  the  cuticle  was  easily  peeled  off,  the  joints 
were  flaccid,  and  an  acid  smell  was  exhaled.  In  R^aumur^s 
case,  that  of  a  young  man  who  died  in  fifteen  hours,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  companions  in  a  drunken  frolic  having  mixed  a 
drachm  of  opium  in  his  wine,  the  body  soon  became  covered  with 
large  blue  stains,  and  gave  out  an  insupportable  odour.  A  French 
physician  has  related  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine  a  still  more 
pointed  case  of  a  lady  who  died  seven  hours  after  taking  a  large 
quantity  of  laudanum  by  mistake,  and  whose  body  was  so  far 
gone  in  putrefaction  fourteen  hours  after  death,  that  the  dissec- 
tion could  not  be  delayed  any  longer.  The  hair  and  cuticle 
separated  on  the  slightest  friction,  and  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  large  vessels  were  distended  with  air. 

*  Kritische  Jahrbucher,  ii.  100.  When  inflammation  is  tbund  it  is  not  impro- 
bably  owing  to  irritants  given  to  produce  vomiting,  but  failing  to  act.  This  was 
apparently  the  cause  in  a  case  desciibed  by  Mr  Stanley ^  Trans.  London  CoU.  of 
Pbys.  vL  414. 
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It  is  doubtfiil  whether  this  is  a  constant  appearance  or  not. 
In  one  case  I  examined,  the  body  was  free  from  putrefaction 
forty-eight  hours  after  death. 

Although  opium  is  generally  believed  to  suspend  all  the  se- 
cretions and  excretions  but  the  sweat,  instances  have  been  met 
with  where  a  great  collection  of  urine  was  found  in  the  bladder 
after  death.  In  a  paper  on  the  signs  of  death  by  opium,  in 
Augustin^s  Repertorium,  it  is  stated  that  Welper  of  Berlin  aU 
ways  found  the  bladder  full  of  urine,  and  the  kidneys  gorged 
with  blood,  both  in  man  and  animals  *.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  how  far  this  is  a  common  condition,  as  the  state  of  the 
urinary  organs  is  seldom  noticed  in  published  cases. 

In  the  examination  of  the  dead  body  unequivocal  evidence 
will  sometimes  be  procured  by  the  discovery  of  portions  of  the 
poison  in  the  stomach.  But  it  must  not  always  be  concluded 
that  opium  has  not  been  swallowed,  because  the  sense  of  smell, 
chemical  analysis,  and  experiments  on  animals  fail  to  detect  it. 
For,  as  was  already  remarked,  the  opium  may  not  remain  in  the 
stomach  after  death,  though  a  large  quantity  was  swallowed,  and 
not  vomited.  This  may  arise  from  two  causes.  It  may  be 
all  absorbed,  as  will  often  happen  when  it  has  been  taken  in  the 
liquid  form :  or  it  may  be  partly  absorbed  and  partly  decom- 
posed by  the  process  of  digestion.  But  in  one  or  other  of 
these  ways  it  may  certainly  disappear,  and  that  in  a  very  few 
hours  only.  Several  instances  to  this  effect  have  been  already 
mentioned,  (p.  51,  52,  and  521).  These  remarks  are  impor- 
tant, because  the  fact  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  reverse ; 
and  Dr  ParU,  in  his  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  has  tend- 
ed to  propagate  the  misconception,  by  asserting  that  in  all  fatal 
cases  opium  may  be  detected  in  the  stomach  "f*. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  poison  may 
sometimes  be  found  in  the  stomach.  In  Knape  and  Hecker^s 
Register  there  is  the  case  of  a  girl  who  died  about  eight  hours 
after  taking  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum;  and  the  reporters 
found  that  an  extract  prepared  from  the  contents  of  the  sto- 

*  Augustin^s  Repertorium,  i.  2,  12. 
■I-  Medical  Jurisprudeoce,  ii.  394. 
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mach  caused  deep  sleep  in  frogs,  chickens  and  doga,  and  threw 
gome  of  them  into  a  comatose  state,  which  proved  fatal  *.  WiUU 
berg  has  related  a  very  interesting  case  of  a  young  lady  of 
Berlin,  who  had  been  seduced,  and  finding  herself  pregnant, 
swallowed  about  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  the  evening  and 
died  during  the  night  In  this  instance  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  had  a  narcotic  odour,  and  their  extract  when  given  to 
a  young  dog  caused  excessive  sleep,  reeling,  drunkenness, 
palsy  of  the  legs,  convulsions  and  death  -f*.  M.  Petit  has 
related  another  case  fatal  in  about  ten  hours,  where  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  had  the  smell  of  opium ;  and  their  alco- 
holic extract  had  a  bitter  taste,  and  killed  guinea-pigs  with 
symptoms  of  narcotism  ^.  In  the  case  related  by  Meyer  in 
Rusfs  Magazin,  which  proved  fatal  after  so  long  an  interval 
as  ten  hours,  the  poison,  which  in  this  instance  was  the  saflron- 
tincture,  was  distinctly  detected  in  the  stomach  by  a  strong 
odour  of  opium  and  saffiron  §.  Lastly,  in  a  case  where  the  pa. 
tient  lived  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hours,  that  of  the  in- 
dividual  for  whose  murder  Stewart  and  his  wife  were  lately 
executed  at  Edinburgh,  Dr  Ure  succeeded  in  detecting  meco» 
nic  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  removed  by  the  pump 
about  three  hours  after  the  opium  was  swallowed  |{. 

Section  IV. — Of  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning  with  Opium. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  opium,  owing  partly  to  the 
numerous  cases  that  have  been  published,  and  partly  to  the  ex* 
periments  of  Orfila  on  the  supposed  antidotes, — is  now  well 
understood. 

The  primary  object  is  to  remove  the  poison  ft-om  the  sto- 
mach. This  is  proper  even  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  vomit- 
ing takes  place  spontaneously.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  re- 
move all  the  opium  by  vomiting,  especially  if  it  is  taken  in  the 
solid  state ;  for  it  becomes  so  intimately  mixed  with  the  lining 

*  Krituche  Jabrbudier,  ii.  100. 
•f-  Practiflchcs  llandburh  fiir  Physikcr,  Hi.  Ii31. 
X  CorviiatVs  Journal  dc  Medeciiic,  xxxiv.  2G3. 
§  Magazin  t  ur  die  gcsaninitc  Hcilkur.de,  iii.  24. 
]|   Oral  tvidciicc  at  ihc  Trial. 
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mucus  of  the  villous  coat,  that  it  is  never  thoroughly  removed 
till  the  mucus  is  also  removed,  which  is  always  with  difficulty 
effected. 

The  removal  of  the  poison  is  to  be  accomplished  in  one  of 
three  ways,  by  emetics  administered  in  the  usual  way,  by  the 
stomach-pump,  or  by  the  injection  of  emetics  into  the  veins. 

By  far  the  best  emetic  is  the  Stdphate  of  Zinc  in  the  dose 
of  half  a  drachm  or  two  scruples,  which  may  be  repeated  after 
a  short  interval,  if  the  first  dose  fails  to  act.  In  order  to  in- 
sure its  action  it  is  of  great  use  to  keep  the  patient  roused  as 
much  as  possible, — a  point  which  is  often  forgotten. — The 
Sidphate  of  Copper  has  been  used  by  some  as  an  emetic ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  the  sulphate  of  sdnc.  Besides, 
as  it  is  a  much  more  virulent  poison,  it  may  prove  injurious,  if 
retained  long  in  the  stomach.  In  Dr  Marcet^s  case  the  patient, 
after  recovering  from  the  lethargic  symptoms,  suffered  much  from 
pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  occasioned  probably  by  the 
sulphate  of  copper  which  he  took  remaining  some  time  undis- 
charged.—jTartor  Emetic^  ftt)m  the  uncertainty  of  its  action 
when  given  in  considerable  doses,  is  even  worse  adapted  for 
such  cases.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  case  in  the  seventh  vo- 
lume of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  same  which 
has  already  been  referred  to  as  exemplying  the  occasional  oc- 
currence of  convulsions  and  delirium  in  poisoning  with  opium. 
A  scruple  of  tartar  emetic  was  administered  to  cause  vomiting, 
but  to  no  purpose.  When  it  had  remained  fifteen  minutes, 
sulphate  of  zinc  was  also  given,  and  with  immediate  effect.  But 
the  patient,  after  recovering  from  the  sopor,  was  attacked  with 
pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  with  tenesmus,  which  last- 
ed several  days. 

Emetics  should  be  preferred  for  removing  the  poison  from 
the  stomach,  provided  the  case  be  not  urgent.  Even  then, 
however,  they  sometimes  fail  altogether.  The  best  practice  in 
that  case  is  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  poison  with  the  Sto- 
mach-pump ;  and  this  in  urgent  cases  should  be  the  first  re- 
medy employed.  This  method  of  cure  has  now  become  so 
generally  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it  parti- 
cularly. It  was  first  recommended  by  the  late  Dr  Monro  in 
his  lectures ;  but  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  tried  by  him. 

M  m 
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In  1803  it  was  first  published  by  Renault  in  his  treatise  on 
the  counter-poisons  of  arsenic ;  and  he  had  tried  it  on  animals  *. 
But  the  first  person  who  used  it  in  an  actual  case  of  poisoning 
with  opium  was  Dr  Physick  of  Philadelphia.  He  saved  the 
life  of  a  child  with  it  in  1812;  and  not  long  afterwards 
his  countryman,  Dr  Dorsey^  cured  two  other  indiyiduals -f-. 
More  lately  it  was  again  proposed  in  London  by  Mr  Jukes^ 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  these 
prior  trials  and  experiments.  He  cannot  of  course  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  discoverer;  but  the  profession  is 
much  indebted  to  him  for  having  recalled  their  attention  to  thw 
treatment,  and  for  having  by  his  success  and  activity  fairly  esta- 
blished its  reputation.  An  account  will  be  seen  of  his  appara- 
tus and  of  several  cases  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for 
September  and  November  1822. — In  using  the  stomach-pump 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  stomach  by  too  forciUb 
suction. — When  it  is  not  at  hand,  Mr  Bryce  of  this  city 
recommended  the  substitution  of  a  long  tube  with  a  bladdor 
attached.  After  the  stomach  has  been  filled  with  warm  wata 
from  the  bladder,  the  tube  is  to  be  turned  down  so  as  to  act 
upon  the  contents  of  the  stomach  as  a  syphon.  Dr  Alison 
lately  cured  a  clinical  patient  in  this  way  I, 

The  last  method  for  removing  opium  from  the  stomach  is  a 
desperate  one,  which  can  only  be  recommended  when  emetics 
by  the  mouth  have  utterly  failed,  and  when  a  stomach-pump, 
or  Mr  Bryce'^s  substitute,  cannot  be  procured.  It  is  the  injec- 
tion of  an  emetic  into  the  veins.  Tartar-emetic  answers  best 
for  this  purpose,  and  its  effect  is  almost  certain.  A  grain  is 
the  dose.  While  injecting  it  care  must  be  taken  by  the  opera- 
tor not  to  introduce  air  into  the  vein. 

The  next  object  in  conducting  the  treatment  of  poisonmg 
with  opium  is  to  keep  the  patient  constantly  roused.  This 
alone  is  sufficient  when  the  dose  is  not  very  large,  and  the  poi- 
son has  been  discharged  by  vomiting ;  and  in  every  case  it  forms, 
next  to  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  treatment. 

•  Sur  les  ContrepoisonR  dc  TArRcnic,  93. 

I  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  435. 

^  Kdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxiii.  410. 
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The  best  method  of  keeping  the  patient  roused  is  to  drag  him 
up  and  down  between  two  men,  who  must  be  cautioned  against 
yielding  to  his  importunate  intreaties  and  occasional  struggles 
to  get  free  and  rest  himself.  For  the  sopor  returns  so  rapidly, 
that  I  have  known  a  patient  answer  two  or  three  short  questions 
quite  correctly  on  being  allowed  to  stand  still,  and  suddenly 
drop  the  head  in  a  state  of  insensibility  while  standing.  The 
duration  of  the  exercise  should  vary  according  to  circumstances 
from  three,  or  six,  to  twelve  hours.  When  he  is  allowed  at 
length  to  take  out  his  sleep,  the  attendants  must  ascertain  that 
it  is  safe  to  do  so  by  rousing  him  from  time  to  time ;  and  if  this 
should  become  difficult,  he  must  be  turned  out  of  bed  again 
and  exercised  as  before. 

It  appears  from  some  cases  published  not  long  ago  by  Mr 
Wray  *  and  Dr  Copland  f ,  that  the  most  insensible  may  be 
roused  to  a  state  of  almost  complete  consciousness  for  a  short 
time,  by  dashing  cold  water  over  the  head  and  breast.  This 
treatment  can  never  supersede  the  use  of  emetics ;  and  as  its 
effect  is  but  temporary,  it  ought  not  to  supersede  the  plan  of 
forced  exercise.  But  it  appears  to  be  an  excellent  way  to  en.- 
sure  the  operation  of  emetics.  If  the  emetic  is  about  to 
fail  in  its  effect,  cold  water  dashed  over  the  head  restores  the 
patient  for  a  few  moments  to  sensibility,  during  the  continuance 
of  which  the  emetic  operates.  Dashing  cold  water  over  the  head 
may  perhaps  be  dangerous  in  the  advanced  stage,  when  the 
body  is  cold  and  the  breathing  imperceptible;  but  the  most 
desperate  remedies  may  be  then  tried,  as  the  patient  is  general* 
ly  in  almost  a  hopeless  state. 

In  some  cases  internal  stimulants  have  been  given  with  ad* 
vantage,  such  as  assafoetida,  ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  &c.  It 
is  always  useful  to  stimulate  the  nostrils  from  time  to  time,  by 
holding  ammonia  under  the  nose ;  but  the  application  should 
be  neither  frequent  nor  long-continued,  as  the  ammonia  may 
cause  deleterious  effects  when  too  freely  inhaled. 

Venesection  has  been  recommended  and  successfully  used  by 
some  physicians.  If  the  stomach  be  emptied,  and  the  patient 
kept  roused,  as  may  almost  always  be  done  when  means  are  re- 

*  LondoD  Med.  Repwitory,  xviii.  2S. 

-f  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  xlnii.  226. 
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sorted  to  m  time,  venesection  will  be  unnecessary.  Sonetiinefl, 
however,  when  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong  it  may  be  prudenl 
to  withdraw  blood ;  and  it  certainly  appears  that  in  moat  cases 
where  this  remedy  has  been  employed  the  sensibility  b^aa  to 
return  almost  immediately  after  *.  In  some  cases,  on  the  oon* 
trary,  it  has  seemed  injurious,  probably  because  it  was  not  liad 
recourse  to  till  the  patient  was  moribund. 

In  desperate  circumstances  Artificial  Respiration  nurir  be 
used  with  propriety.  After  the  breathing  has  been  almost  or 
entirely  suspended  the  heart  continues  to  beat  for  some  time ; 
and  so  long  as  its  contractions  continue,  there  is  some  Iiope 
that  life  may  be  preserved.  But  it  is  essential  finr  thie  OQn> 
tinuance  of  the  hearths  action,  that  the  breathing  be  speedi- 
ly restored  to  a  state  of  much  greater  perfection  than  that  which 
Bttends  the  close  of  poisoning  with  opium.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  only  ultimate  cause  of  death  fit)m  opium  is  mm- 
pension  of  the  respiration,  and  that  if  it  could  be  maintained 
artificially  so  as  to  resemble  exactly  the  natural  breathing,  the 
poison  in  the  blood  would  be  at  length  decomposed  and  consdioos- 
ness  gradually  restored.  The  following  is  an  interesting  ex- 
ample by  Mr  Whateley^  in  which  artificial  respiration  proved  sue- 
cessftd.  A  middle-aged  man  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  erode 
opium  and  soon  became  lethargic.  He  was  roused  from  this  state 
by  appropriate  remedies,  and  his  siu'geon  left  him.  But  the 
poison  not  having  been  sufiiciently  discharged,  he  fell  again  into 
a  state  of  stupor ;  and  when  the  surgeon  returned,  he  found  th^ 
fiure  pale,  cold  and  deadly,  the  lips  black,  the  eyelids  motionless 
so  as  to  remain  in  any  position  in  which  they  were  placed,  the 
pulse  very  small  and  irregular,  and  the  respiration  quite  extinct 
The  chest  was  immediately  inflated  by  artificial  means,  and 
when  this  had  been  persevered  in  for  seven  minutes,  exjnratian 
became  accompanied  with  a  croak,  which  gradually  increased  in 
strength  till  natural  breathing  was  established.  Emetics  were 
then  given,  and  the  patient  eventually  recovered  "f*.  Dr  Ware 
of  Boston  (U.  S.)  has  more  lately  described  another  case, 
where  artificial  respiration  was  employed  with  marked  advantage, 
and  would  probably  have  saved  the  patient's  life  in  very  un- 

*  Sec,  among  others.,  a  case  by  Mr  Ross,  Kdin.  Med.  ard  Surg.  Journal,  xlx.  247* 
-f*  London  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  tL  331. 
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promising  circumstances,  but  for  the  disease  on  account  of  which 
the  opium  was  given  *. 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  task  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  nu- 
merous antidotes,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed 
for  poisoning  with  opium.  Professor  Ojfila  has  examined  many 
of  them  with  great  care,  such  as  vinegar,  tartaric  acid,  lemonade, 
infusion  of  coffee,  decoction  of  gaIls,8olution  of  chlorine,  camphor, 
diluents ;  and  he  has  found  them  all  useless  before  the  poison 
is  expelled  from  the  stomach,  with  the  single  exception  of  da- 
coction  of  galls.  As  he  remarked  that  this  fluid  throws  down 
the  active  principles  of  an  infusion  of  opium,  and  subsequently 
found  that  such  a  mixture  acts  more  feebly  on  the  animal  sys- 
tem than  the  opiate  infusion  itself,  he  thinks  the  decoction  of 
galls  may  with  propriety  be  used  as  an  imperfect  antidote  till 
the  poison  can  be  evacuated  from  the  stomach  f.  His  experi. 
ments,  however,  do  not  assign  to  it  any  very  material  activity 
as  a  remedy  ;  and  certainly  the  whole  efforts  of  the  physician 
ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be  directed  to  the  removal  of 
the  opium  and  to  keeping  the  patient  roused.  When  the  opi* 
um  has  been  completely  removed,  the  vegetable  acids  and  inftu 
sion  of  coffee  have  been  found  useful  in  reviving  the  patient, 
and  subsequently  in  subduing  sickness,  vomiting,  and  headachy 
but  till  the  poison  is  completely  removed  the  administration  of 
acids  is  worse  than  useless,  provided  the  opium  has  been  in  the 
solid  state,  because  its  solution  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach  is 
accelerated.  It  has  been  very  recently  stated  that  Iodine,  Chlo- 
rine, and  Bromine  are  all  antidotes  for  poisoning  with  the  vege- 
table alkaloids  J.  Some  notice  will  be  taken  of  this  statement 
in  the  Chapter  on  Nux  Vomica. 

*  North  American  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  July  1826. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  HYOSCYAMUS,  LACTUCA,  AND   SOLAKITM* 

Ow  Poisoning  with  Hyoscyamus. — Of  the  Narcotic  Poisons 
iKme  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  opium  in  its  properties 
as  the  Hyoscyamus  or  Henbane.  Several  species  are  poison- 
ous ;  but  the  only  one  that  has  been  examined  with  care  is  the 
jET.  nigevj  from  which  the  common  extract  of  the  apothecary  is 
prqMured. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Professor  OrJUa^  the  juice 
or  extract  procured  from  the  leaves,  stems,  and  especially  the 
root,  produces  in  animals  a  state  of  sopor  much  purer  than 
that  caused  by  opium.  It  is  most  active  when  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein,  less  so  when  applied  to  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  still  less  when  introduced  into  the  stomach.  £xoqpt 
occasional  paralysis  of  the  heart,  indicated  by  florid  Uood 
in  its  left  cavities,  no  morbid  appearance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
dead  body.  Six  drachms  of  the  pharmaceutic  extract  of  the 
leaves  killed  a  dog  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter  when  swallowed  ; 
and  three  drachms  killed  another  in  four  hours  through  a 
wound  in  the  back.  Its  action  appears  to  be  exerted  through 
the  medium  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  purely  narcotic  *. 

Orfila  has  farther  made  some  interesting  remarks  as  to  the 
effect  of  season  and  vegetation  on  its  energy  as  a  poiscm.  The 
root  is  the  most  active  part  of  the  plant ;  but  in  the  spring  it  is 
almost  inert.  Thus  the  juice  of  three  pounds  of  the  root  col- 
lected near  the  end  of  April,  when  the  plant  has  hardly  b^un 
to  spring,  killed  a  dog  in  somewhat  less  than  two  days ;  while 
a  decoction  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  collected  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  when  the  plant  was  in  full  vegetation,  proved  fatal  in  two 
hours  and  a  half.  The  extract  prepared  from  the  leaves,  and 
procured  from  different  shops,  he  found  to  vary  greatly  in  point 
of  strength,  some  samples  being  absolutely  inert  *. 

The  Hyoscyamus  has  been  analyzed  by  Brandes,  and  found 
to  contain  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  in  which  the  properties  of  the 

•   ToxicoL  G^n,  ii.  13/. 
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plant  arc  concentrated.     It  is  named  Hyoscyama.     It  crystal- 
lizes and  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  acids  *. 

The  effects  of  Hyoscyamus  on  man  differ  somewhat  from 
those  on  animals,  and  vary  greatly  with  the  dose. 

In  medicinal  doses  it  commonly  induces  pleasant  sleep.  This 
indeed  has  been  denied  by  if.  Fouquier^  who  infers  from 
his  experiments  that  it  never  causes  sleep,  but  always  headach, 
delirium,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  feverishness -f*.  I  have  cer- 
tainly  seen  it  sometimes  have  these  effects ;  but  much  more  ge- 
nerally it  has  acted  as  a  pleasant  anodyne. 

Its  effects  in  large  doses  have  been  well  described  by  M. 
Choquet  as  they  occurred  in  two  soldiers  who  ate  the  young 
shoots  dressed  with  olive-oil.  They  presently  became  giddy 
and  stupid,  lost  their  speech,  and  had  a  dull,  haggard  look. 
The  pupils  were  excessively  dilated,  and  the  eyes  so  insensible 
that  the  eyelids  did  not  wink  when  the  cornea  was  touched, — 
the  pulse  was  small  and  intermitting,  the  breathing  difficult,  the 
jaw  locked,  and  the  mouth  distorted  by  ristis  aardonicua.  Sen- 
sibility  was  extinct,  the  limbs  were  cold  and  palsied,  the  arms 
convulsed,  and  there  was  that  singular  union  of  delirium  and 
coma  which  is  usually  termed  typhomania.  One  of  the  men 
soon  vomited  freely  under  the  influence  of  emetics,  and  in  a 
short  time  got  quite  well.  The  other  vomited  little.  As  the 
palsy  and  somnolency  abated,  the  delirium  became  extravagant, 
and  the  patient  quite  unmanageable  till  the  evening  of  the  sub- 
sequent day,  when  the  operation  of  brisk  purgatives  restored 
him  to  his  senses.     In  two  days  both  were  fit  for  duty  |. 

In  a  treatise  on  vegetable  poisons,  Mr  WUmer  has  related  the 
history  of  six  persons  in  a  family,  who  were  poisoned  by  eat- 
ing at  dinner  the  roots  of  the  hyoscyamus  by  mistake  instead  of 
parsneps.  Several  were  delirious  and  danced  about  the  room 
like  maniacs,  one  appeared  as  if  he  had  got  drunk,  and  a  woman 
became  profoundly  and  irrecoverably  comatose.  Emetics  could 
not  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  stimulant  clysters  had  no 
effect,  external  stimuli  of  every  kind  failed  to  rouse  her,  and 

*  Schwcigger*i)  Journal  dcr  Chemie,  xviii.  91.— Tromsdorft'*«  Ncuus  Jouroul,  v. 
53. 
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she  expired  next  morning  at  six  *.  The  roots  in  this  instance 
were  gathered  in  the  winter  time, — a  fact  which  does  not  quite 
coincide  with  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Orfila^s  expe- 
riments, that  the  phuit  must  be  in  full  vegetation  before  its 
energy  as  a  poison  is  considerable. 

From  these  and  other  cases,  the  abstracts  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  Orfila^s  Toxicology,  it  follows  that  hyoscyamus  in  a  poi- 
sonous dose  causes  loss  of  speech,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  coma, 
and  delirium,  generally  of  the  unmanageable,  sometimes  of  the 
furious  kind.  It  has  been  known  to  act  powerfully  in  the  fonn 
of  a  clyster -|*.  It  has  very  rarely  caused  any  symptom  of  irri- 
tant poisoning.  Plenck^  howeyer,  quotes,  from  a  Swedish  autho* 
rity,  an  instance  of  its  having  produced  burning  in  the  stomach, 
intense  thirst,  watching,  delirium,  depraved  vision,  and  next  a 
crowded  eruption  of  dark  spots  and  vesicles,  which  disappeared 
on  the  supervention  of  a  profrise  diarrhoea  l-  The  same  author 
alludes  to  cases  where  it  proved  fatal ;  but  this  event  is  rare, 
obviously  because  the  precursory  stage  of  delirium  gives  an 
opportunity  of  removing  the  poison,  before  the  stage  of  coma  is 
formed.  A  fatal  case  has  been  related  in  PyPs  Magazin.  Two 
boys  a  few  minutes  af^  eating  the  seeds  were  attacked  with 
convulsions  and  heat  in  the  throat;  and  one  of  them,  who 
could  not  be  made  to  vomit,  died  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
night  §. 

The  accidents  it  has  occasioned  have  commonly  arisen  from 
the  individuals  confounding  the  root  with  that  of  the  wild 
chicory  or  with  the  parsnep,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance. 

Of  the  other  species  of  the  Hyoscyamus,  the  H.  aWtis  has 
been  known  to  cause  symptoms  precisely  the  same  with  those 
above  described.  Professor  Fodcre  has  given  a  good  example 
of  its  effects  on  man,  as  they  occurred  in  the  crew  of  a  French 
corvette  in  the  Archipelago.  The  plant  was  boiled  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  whole  ship^s  company,  as  several  of  the 

•  On  tlic  Poisonous  Vegetables  of  Great  Britain,  p.  W, 

t  Fodere,  Medvcinc -Legale,  iv.  25. 

X  Toxicologia,  p.  07. 

!^  Nciies  Mngazin,  ii.  3,  p.  10(» 
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sailors  said  they  knew  it  to  be  eatable  and  salubrious.  But  in  no 
long  time  they  were  all  seised  with  giddiness,  vomiting,  convul- 
sions, colic,  purging,  and  delirium  of  the  active  kind.  They 
were  all  soon  relieved  by  emetics  and  purgatives  *. 

Dt  Archibald  Hamilton  has  described  a  case  of  the  same 
nature,  which  was  caused  by  the  seeds  of  this  plant.  A  young 
medical  student,  who  took  about  twenty-five  grains  of  the  seed, 
was  seized  in  half  an  hour  with  lassitude  and  somnolency,  and 
successively  with  dryness  of  the  throat,  impeding  deglutition, 
convulsive  movements  of  the  arms,  incoherency,  total  insend- 
bility  of  the  skin,  and  loss  of  recollection.  These  symptoms 
continued  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  slowly  receded  f. 

Three  other  species,  the  H.  aureus^  phyaaloides^  and  soopO" 
lia  are  represented  by  Orfila  to  be  equally  deleterious. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Zac^tica.-^-AUied  in  its  effects,  but 
greatly  inferior  in  power  to  opium  and  hyoscyamus,  is  the 
Lactuca  virosa^  together  with  the  Lettuee-opium^  or  extract  of 
the  L.  sativa. 

Orfila  found  that  three  drachms  of  the  extract  of  L,  viroaa  m-^ 
troduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  killed  it  in  two  days,  without 
causing  any  remarkable  symptom ;  that  two  drachms  applied  to 
a  wound  in  the  back  induced  giddiness,  slight  sopor,  and  death 
in  three  days ;  and  that  thirty-six  grains  injected  in  a  state  of 
solution  into  the  jugular  vein  caused  dulness,  weakness,  slight 
convulsions,  and  death  in  eighteen  minutes  |.  This  poison, 
therefore,  like  other  narcotics,  acts  through  absorption.  But  it 
is  far  from  being  energetic;  and  it  farther  appears  probable 
that  the  extract  is  very  uncertain  in  strength. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Solanum, — Different  species  of  the  So^ 
Innum^  a  genus  of  the  same  natural  order  as  the  Hyoscyamus, 
have  been  considered  by  Orfila  to  possess  the  same  properties, 
though  in  a  much  feebler  degree.  The  ^S'.  dulcamara  or 
Bittersweet  has  been  erroneously  believed  by  some  to  possess 

"  Foderc,  Medecine-Legalc,  iv.  23. 
f  Edio.  Fhys.  and  Lit.  Euays,  ii.  208. 
X  ToxkoL  CiiH,iu  184. 
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distinct  narcotic  properties*.  M.  Dtmal  found  that  a  dog 
might  take  180  of  the  berries  or  four  ounces  of  the  extract 
without  any  inconvenience,  and  quotes  an  experiment  on  the 
human  subject  where  thirty-two  drachms  of  extract  were  taken 
in  two  doses  also  without  injury -|*.  If  it  has  any  power  at  all, 
therefore,  it  must  possess  too  little  to  be  entitled  to  the  name 
of  a  poison. — The  S*  nigrum  or  Common  Nightshade  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  by  Orfila,  who  found  its 
extract  to  possess  nearly  the  power  and  energy  of  lettuce- 
opium  X. — The  S.fuacatum  is  rather  more  active,  fifteen  berries 
having  caused  hurried  breathing  and  vomiting  §.  The  «S^.  fnam^ 
moattm  is  also  probably  an  active  species,  the  capsule  of  the 
berries  having  been  known  to  excite  vomiting,  giddiness,  and 
confusion  of  mind  ||.  In  the  S*  nigrum  and  dulcamara^  M* 
Desfaasea  discovered  in  1821  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  which  indu- 
ces somnolency  in  animals,  but  is  not  a  very  active  poison  ^. 

Violent  effects  have  often  been  assigned  to  this  genus,  in 
consequence  of  its  similarity  to  a  very  powerftd  poison,  the 
Airopa  BeUadonna ;  which  indeed  has  been  described  by  the 
older  authors  under  the  name  of  Solanum  furiosum.  It  will 
be  noticed  among  the  Narcotico-Acrid  Poisons. 

*  Dr  Schlegely  in  Hufeland's  Journal,  liv.  ii.  29. 
-f*  Htstoire  des  Solanum.  1813. 
X  Toxicol.  G^n.  ii.  190. 
§  Dunal,  &C. 

II  M.  £>e3-Alleurs  in  Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.  ii.  3U. 
%  Bulletins  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d*Emul Mars  1821. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

The  poisons  whose  energy  depends  on  the  presence  of  the 
Prussic  or  Hydrocyanic  acid  are  of  great  interest  to  the  phy- 
siologist as  well  as  the  medical  jurist  Some  of  them  are  natural 
productions,  derived  from  the  leaves,  bark  and  fruit-kernels  of 
certain  plants ;  others  are  formed  artificially  by  complex  chemi- 
cal processes.  The  species  to  be  here  noticed  are  the  Hydro^ 
cyanic  Acid  itself,  the  Bitter  Almond^  the  Cherry-Laurel^  the 
Peach-Blassomy  and  the  Cluster-Cherry.  These  poisons  have 
for  some  time  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  account  of 
their  extraordinary  power.  And  indeed  in  rapidity  of  action 
or  in  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  in  which  they  operate,  no 
poison  surpasses  and  very  few  equal  them.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  the  medical  jurist,  because,  as  they  are  now 
pretty  generally  known,  their  effects  often  become  the  subject  of 
medico-legal  investigation.  They  have  been  repeatedly  taken 
by  accident,  and  they  have  oflen  been  resorted  to  for  commit- 
ting suicide.  They  have  likewise  been  employed  as  the  instru- 
ments of  murder.  A  remarkable  instance  occurred  in  England 
towards  the  close  of  last  century,  where  murder  was  committed 
with  the  cherry-laurel  water ;  and  very  lately  a  case  was  also 
tried  in  England  where  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  admi- 
nistering  the  hydrocyanic  acid  itself,  but  was  found  not  guilty. 
These  cases  will  be  noticed  presently. 

Of  the  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 
Section  I. — Of  its  Chemical  History  and  Tests. 

This  singular  substance  was  discovered  some  time  ago  by 
Scheele ;  but  Gay-Lussac  was  the  first  who  procured  it  in  a 
state  of  purity.  It  is  familiarly  known  to  chemists  under  two 
forms, — as  a  pure  acid,  and  diluted  with  water. 

The  pure  acid  is  liquid,  limpid,  and  colourless.  It  has  an  acrid, 
pungent  taste,  and  a  very  peculiar  odour,  which,  when  diffused 
through  the  air,  has  a  distant  resemblance  to  that  of  bitter  al- 
monds, but  is  accompanied  with  an  impression  of  acridity  on 
the  nostrils  and  back  of  the  throat.  It  is  an  error,  however, 
to  suppose,  as  very  many  have  done,  that  the  odour  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  almond.     It  boik  at  80%  and  freexes 
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8t  5^.  It  is  very  inflammable.  It  decomposes  spontaneous- 
ly, and  becomes  brown,  sometimes  in  an  hour,  and  common- 
ly within  twelve  hours,  unless  it  is  kept  very  cold.  On  fh^^ 
account  it  is  extremely  improbable  that«  case  will  ever  happen, 
in  which  the  medical  jurist  will  have  to  examine  it  in  its  con- 
cwtrated  form. 

When  united  with  water  it  forms  the  acid  discovered  fay 
Scheele,  and  now  kept  in  the  apothecary^s  shop.  In  tJiJA  stale 
it  haa  the  same  appearance,  taste,  and  smell  as  the  pure  •^d  ; 
but  it  is  less  volatile,  does  not  bum,  and  may  be  preserved  1<m^ 
without  change,  if  excluded  from  the  light.  In  consequence  of 
its  volatility,  however,  it  becomes  weak,  unless  kept  with  great 
care;  it  also  undergoes  decomposition,  and  deposites  fafowa 
flakes,  if  not  excluded  from  the  light;  and  hence  the  add  of  the 
shops  is  very  variable  in  point  of  strength.  A  French  phy«U 
dan  made  some  experiments  not  long  ago  on  this  sulgeet ;  and 
he  found  that  he  could  swallow  a  whole  ounce  of  one  sample, 
sad  a  drachm  of  a  stronger  sample,  without  sustaining  any  in- 
jury ;  but  on  trying  some  which  had  been  prepared  by  Vauque- 
liUf  he  was  immediately  taken  ill,  as  will  be  related  presently, 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life*.  Schvbarth  of  Berlin 
found  that  Vauquelin^s  acid  usually  contains  3.3  per  cent  of 
pure  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  Ittner^s  add  15  per  cent  -f-.  fio- 
biquet^s  acid  contains  half  its  volume  of  pure  acid. 

The  tests  for  the  Hydrocyanic  acid  have  been  lately  examined 
by  M.  lAMsaigne  of  Paris,  by  Dr  Turner  of  London,  and  by 
Professor  Orfila.  They  are  its  odour,  the  salts  of  copper,  the 
salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  peculiar  odour  of  the  acid  is  a  very  characteristic 
and  delicate  test  of  its  presence.  According  to  Orfila,  the 
smell  is  perceptible  when  no  chemical  reagent  is  delicate  enough 
to  detect  it  |.  But  I  must  observe,  that  I  have  known  some 
persons  who  were  nearly  insensible  of  any  smell,  even  in  a  spe- 
cimen which  was  tolerably  strong.  Hence  when  the  odour  is 
resorted  to  as  a  test,  it  ought  to  be  tried  by  several  persons. 

The  Sulphate  of  Copper  forms  with  hydrocyanic  add, 
wh&k  rendered  alkaline  with  a  little  potass,  a  greenish  prcdpi- 
tate,  which  becomes  nearly  white,  on  the  addition  of  a  little 

*  Revue  Medicalc  xvii.  265. 

•f  Journal  der  Praktischcn  Heilkunde,  li.  i.  125. 
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hydrochloric  acid.  The  purpose  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  to 
redissolve  some  oxide  of  copper  thrown  down  by  the  potass. 
The  precipitate  is  then  the  cyanide  of  copper.  This  test,  ac- 
cording to  Lassaigne,  will  act  on  the  poison  when  dissolved 
in  20,000  parts  of  water.  But  as  the  precipitate  is  not  colour- 
ed, the  test  is  an  insignificant  one  compared  with  the  next. 

If  the  acid  is  rendered  alkaline  by  potass,  the  Salts  of  the 
Protoxide  of  Iron  produce  a  grayish  -green  precipitate,  which,  on 
the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  becomes  of  a  deep  Prus- 
sian blue  colour.  The  common  green  vitriol  answers  very  well 
for  this  purpose.  The  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  will  also 
often  answer,  because,  unless  careAiUy  prepared,  they  are  never 
altogether  free  of  protoxide.  But,  contrary  to  what  is  stated 
hy  Lassaigne^ — hy MM,  Thenardy  Vauqueliny  md  Magendie^^ 
the  Reporters  of  the  Academy  on  his  paper,— and  still  more 
recently  by  Orfila  f,  the  salts  of  the  pure  peroxide  of  iron  have  no 
such  eflTect.  They  cause  with  the  potass  a  brownish  precipitala, 
which  is  redissolved  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  leaving 
the  solution  limpid.  These  errors  have  been  rectified  by  Dr 
Turner,  who  also  shows,  contrary  to  the  statements  of  Las- 
saigne,  that  the  protosulphate  of  iron  is  a  more  delicate  test 
than  the  sulphate  of  copper  ^.  This  I  have  also  had  occasion 
to  remark. 

The  Nitrate  of  Silver  is  considered  by  Professor  Orfila  a 
very  delicate  and  characteristic  reagent  for  hydrocyanic  acid. 
A  white  precipitate  is  produced  in  a  very  diluted  solution; 
and  this  precipitate  is  distinguished  from  the  other  white  salts 
of  silver,  by  being  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  easily  soluble  in  that  acid  at  its  boiling  tem- 
perature. A  more  characteristic  property  is,  that  the  pre- 
cipitate when  dried  and  heated  emits  cyanogen  gas,  which  is 
easily  known  by  the  beautiful  rose^red  colour  of  its  flame  §. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  strength  of  dilut- 
ed hydrocyanic  acid,  because,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  de- 
composition, doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  a  mixture 
which  contains  it  is  strong  enough  to  be  dangerously  poisonous. 
According  to  Orfila,  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  strength 

*  Ann.  dc  Chim.  ct  de  Phys.  xxvii.  200. 
"i  Archives  Generates  de  Med.  xx.  387> 
X  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxx.  344. 
§  Archives  G^nerales  de  M6d.  xx.  386. 
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either  of  apuresolution  or  of  a  mixture  in  sjrrup,  is  to  throir  dowii 
the  acid  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  dry  the  precipitate  ;  a 
hundred  parts  of  which  correspond  to  20.38  of  pore  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

PraceasfoT  Miwed  Fluids. — Some  importantobservationahave 
been  lately  made  by  MM,  Leurei  and  Lassaigne  on  the  effect 
of  mixing  animal  matters  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  moat 
material  of  their  results  are,  that  if  the  body  of  an  animal 
poisoned  with  the  acid  is  left  unburied  for  three  days,  the 
poison  can  no  longer  be  detected ;  and  that  if  it  is  buried 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  poison  may  be  found  after  a  longer 
interval,  but  never  after  eight  days.  The  reason  is  either  that 
the  acid  is  volatilized,  or  that  it  is  decomposed. 

For  detecting  the  poison  in  mixed  fluids  Orfila  has  lately  ad- 
vised the  following  process.  The  fluid  may  be  treated  with 
animal  charcoal  without  heat.  The  colour  being  thus  general- 
ly destroyed,  the  tests  will  sometimes  act  as  usual.  Or,  with- 
out this  preparation,  a  slip  of  bibulous  paper  moistened  with  puie 
potass,  may  be  immersed  in  the  suspected  fluid  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  touched  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  upon 
which  the  usual  blue  colour  will  be  produced  on  the  paper.  If 
neither  of  these  methods  should  answer,  the  fluid  is  to  be  dis- 
tilled*. 

Distillation  of  the  fluid  is  on  the  whole  the  best  mode  of 
procedure.  It  was  proposed  some  time  before  by  Lassaigne 
and  Leuret  for  detecting  the  poison  in  the  stomach  after 
death.  The  steps  of  their  process,  which  appears  to  me  the 
best  yet  proposed,  are  as  follows.  The  contents  after  filtra- 
tion are  to  be  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid  if  they  are  alka- 
line, in  order  to  fix  the  ammonia  which  may  have  been  disen- 
gaged by  putrefaction  ;  the  product  is  then  to  be  distilled  firom 
a  vapour*bath  till  an  eighth  part  has  passed  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver ;  and  the  distilled  fluid  is  to  be  tested  with  the  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  in  the  usual  way  f. 

By  this  process  Lassaigne  could  detect  the  poison  in  a  cat  or 
dog  killed  by  twelve  drops  and  examined  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  after  death  |.     But  Dr  Schuharth  has  objected  to 

"  Archives  G4d.  de  MM.  xx.  SS?. 
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it, — and  the  same  objection  will  apply  te  every  process  in  which 
heat  is  used, — that  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  formed  during  the 
distillation  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter  *.  His  objec- 
tion, however,  appears  only  to  rest  on  conjecture  or  presumption  at 
farthest ;  and  I  doubt  whether,  supposing  the  distillation  to  go 
on  slowly  in  the  vapour-bath,  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  bring  about 
the  requisite  decomposition.  The  force  of  the  objection  must 
be  decided  by  future  researches. 

Section  II. — Of  the  Action  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  the 

Symptoms  it  ewcites  in  Man, 

The  effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  the  animal  system  have 
been  examined  by  severd  physiologists.  The  best  experiments 
with  the  concentrated  acid  are  those  of  Jlf.  Magendie  ;  who  says 
that,  if  a  single  drop  be  put  into  the  throat  of  a  dog,  the  ani- 
mal makes  two  or  three  deep  hiuried  respirations,  and  instantly 
drops  down  dead  ;  that  it  causes  death  almost  as  instantaneous- 
ly when  dropped  under  the  eyelid ;  and  that  when  it  is  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein  the  animal  drops  down  dead  at  the  very  in- 
stant, as  if  struck  with  a  cannon-ball  or  with  lightning  f. 

The  effects  of  the  diluted  acid  are  the  same  when  the  dose  is 
very  large,  but  somewhat  different  when  inferior  doses  are  given. 
These  effects  have  been  observed  by  many  physiologists;  but  the 
most  accurate  and  extensive  experiments  are  those  of  Emmert 
published  in  1805  ^,  those  of  CoiMon  in  1819  §,  and  those  of 
Krimer  in  1827  ||.  They  found  that  when  an  animal  is  poisoned 
with  a  dose  not  quite  sufficient  to  cause  death,  it  is  seized  in  one 
or  two  minutes  with  giddiness,  weakness,  and  salivation,  then  with 
tetanic  convulsions,  and  at  last  with  gradually  increasing  insen- 
sibility ;  that  after  lying  in  this  state  for  some  time,  the  insen^ 
sibility  goes  off  rapidly,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  few  attacks  of 
convulsions  and  transient  giddiness ;  and  that  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  such  cases  of  poisoning  sometimes  does  not  exceed  half 
an  hour,  but  may  extend  to  a  whole  day  or  more.— When 
the  dose  is  somewhat  larger  the  animal  perishes  either  in  teta- 
nic convulsions  or  comatose ;  and  death  for  the  most  part  takes 

*  Hufeland^s  Journal  der  Fnktischen  Heilkunde,  lii.  i.  92. 
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§  Recheichct  M  Contideratioiis  sur  TAdde  Hydrocjaiiiqiic    Parit,  I8IA1 

It  Jounud  Conipleinent  zzYiiL  33. 
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place  between  the  second  and  fifteenth  minute.  According  to 
SchubartKs  experiments  death  may  be  delayed  for  32  minutes  *  ; 
and  if  the  animal  survives  that  interval,  it  recovers.  CouBaHj 
however,  once  saw  a  dog  die  after  nineteen  hours  of  suffering ; 
bat  cases  like  this  are  exceedingly  rare  f . — Schubarth  farther 
states,  that  during  the  course  of  the  symptoms  the  breath  ex- 
hales an  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  When  the  dose  is  very 
large,  Mr  Macavlay^  as  will  afterwards  be  mentioned,  (p.  665,) 
has  found  death  take  place  in  a  few  seconds,  exactly  as  when 
the  pure  acid  is  given. 

The  body  presents  few  morlnd  appearances  of  note.  The 
bndn  is  generally  natural.  Yet  occasionally  its  vessels  are  tur- 
gid ;  and  Schubarth  once  found  even  an  extravasation  of  blood 
between  its  external  membranes  in  the  horse  §.  The  heart  and 
great  vessels  are  distended  with  black  blood,  which  is  commonly 
fluid,  but  occasionally  coagulated  as  usual.  The  lungs,  accorcU 
ii^  to  Schubarth,  are  sometimes  pale,  but  much  more  generallj 
iigectedand  gorged*  with  blood  ||.  The  pure  acid,  according 
to  Magendie,  exhausts  the  irritability  of  the  heart  and  volun- 
tary muscles  so  completely,  that  they  are  insensible  even  to  the 
stimulus  of  galvanism  ^.  The  diluted  acid  has  not  always  this 
effect.  In  the  experiments  of  Coullon  the  heart  and  intestines 
contracted,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  continued  contractile  af- 
ter death  as  usual  **.  But  Schubarth  states  that  the  heart  is 
never  contractile,  although  the  intestines  and  voluntary  muscles 
retain  their  contractility  "f*"t*. 

The  experiments  of  Emmert,  Coullon,  and  Krimer  show 
that  the  diluted  acid  acts  most  energetically  through  the  serous 
membranes,  and  next  upon  the  stomach  ;  that  it  also  acts  with 
energy  on  the  cellular  tissue ;  that  it  has  no  effect  when  ap- 
plied to  the  trunks  or  cut  extremities  of  nerves,  or  to  a  fis- 
sure made  in  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow ;  that  its  action  is 
prevented  when  the  vessels  of  any  part  are  tied  before  the  part 
is  touched  with  the  poison  ;  that  its  action  is  not  prevented  l^ 

*  BcroerkuDgen  uber  die  Wirkungen  der  BlausaUre.     Hufeland^s  Journal  der 
Praktischen  Heilkunde,  Hi.  i.  88. 

i"  Rccherchcs,  &.c.  p.  136. 

X  Bcmerkungen,  &c  85.  §  Ibid.  81.  ||  Ibid.  82. 

%  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  dc  Phys.  vi. 
••  Rechcrches,  Ac  146. 
•(•f  Bcmerkangen,  &c.  83. 
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previously  dividing  the  nerves ;  and  that  it  may  sometimes  be 
discovered  in  the  blood  after  death  by  chemical  analysis  *,  and 
frequently  by  the  smell  when  an  analysis  cannot  succeed  in  se- 
parating it  f.  These  results  fiivour  the  supposition  that  hy- 
drocyanic acid  acts  through  the  medium  of  the  blood«vessel& 
But  the  extreme  rapidity  of  its  operation  in  large  doses  is  usual- 
ly considered  incompatible  with  an  action  through  the  blood,  or 
any  other  channel  except  direct  conveyance  along  the  nerves. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Magendie  found  the  pure 
add  occasion  death,  according  to  his  own  words,  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  lightning  when  injected  into  the  blood ;  and  that  Mr 
Macaulay,  in  some  late  experiments,  observed  a  large  dose  of 
the  diluted  acid  prove  fatal  in  three  seconds  when  poured  into 
the  throat,  (p.  7).  This  excessive  rapidity  appears  inconsistent 
with  the  notion,  that  the  acid  must  enter  the  blood-vessels  b^ 
fore  producing  its  effects. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  probably  acts  even  on  the  sound  skin. 
It  does  not,  indeed,  affect  animals  in  this  way,  because  their 
skin  is  too  thick  and  impermeable.  But  M.  Robiquet  informed 
me  that  once,  while  he  was  making  some  experiments  on  the 
tension  of  its  vapour,  his  fingers,  after  being  some  time  exposed 
to  it,  became  affected  with  numbness,  which  lasted  several  days. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  affects  all  animals  indiscriminately.  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  creation,  all  are  killed 
by  it ;  and  all  perish  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  Such  is  the 
result  of  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments  by  Coullon. 

This  substance  is  poisonous  in  all  its  chemical  combinations. 
CoulUm  remarked  that  two  drops  of  the  hydrocyanate  of  am- 
monia killed  a  sparrow  in  two  minutes  X  ;  Robiquet  and  Ma-- 
gendie  found  that  a  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  hydrocy- 
anate of  potass  killed  a  linnet  in  thirty  seconds,  and  five  grains 
a  large  pointer  in  fif^n  minutes  § ;  and  Schvharth  killed  a  dog 
in  twenty  minutes  with  twenty  drops  of  the  diluted  acid  neutra- 
lized by  ammonia  ||.  These  facts  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  a 
statement  made  by  Mr  Miirray  of  London,  to  the  effect,  that 

*  Krimcr  detected  the  acid  in  the  blood  of  the  heart  of  an  animal  killed  in  36 
seconds  by  a  few  drops  put  on  the  tongue.    Journ.  Compihnentahe^  xxviii.  37* 
•f  Latsaigne,  Joum.  de  Chim.  MM.  ii. 
t  Recherches,  &c.  221. 
§  Journal  de  PhynoL  iiL  230. 
II  Horn*s  Archiv,  1824,  i.  75. 
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-a  considerable  dose  of  the  acid  may  be  given  without  injuiy 
to  a  rabbit,  if  previously  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia  *.  But, 
nevertheless,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of  the  treatment, 
ammonia,  as  Mr  Murray  stated,  is  a  good  antidote  when  admi- 
nbtered  after  the  poison  as  a  stimulant. 

The  triple  prussiates,  or,  as  they  are  now  termed,  the 
ferrocyanateSf  do  not  possess  deleterious  properties.  These 
salts  were  at  one  time  considered  compounds  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  with  a  double  oxidized  base,  oxide  of  iron  being  one. 
Thus  the  common  prussiate  of  potass  was  considered  a  compound 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  potass  and  oxide  of  iron.  Mr  Porreii^ 
however,  suggested,— and  his  views  are  now  generally  adopted 
•by  chemists, — that  the  acid  is  not  the  hydrocyanic,  and  the 
iron  no^  in  the  state  of  oxide,  but  that  there  is  only  one  base 
in  union  with  a  hydracid  consisting  of  hydrogen,  azote,  carbon 
and  metallic  iron,  and  denominated  the  Ferrocyanic  acid.  The 
physiological  effects  of  this  substance,  which  have  been  examin- 
^  by  many  experimentalists,  are  strongly  favourable  to  Por- 
rett^s  opinion  ;  for  although  some  have  found  it  poisonous,  all 
agree  in  assigning  it  very  feeble  properties,  and  some  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  in  it  any  deleterious  qualities  at  all. 
Coullon  observes  that  Gaxan  killed  a  dog  with  two  drachms, 
and  CalUes  another  with  three  drachms  of  the  salt  met  with  in 
commerce  -f-.  Schvharth  found  that  half  an  ounce  had  not 
any  material  effect  on  dogs,  even  when  vomiting  did  not  occur 
for  half  an  hour  \ ;  and  CallieSy  who  found  the  salt  of  com- 
merce somewhat  poisonous,  also  remarked,  that  when  it  was  care- 
fully prepared  several  ounces  might  be  given  without  harm  §. 
M.  D^Arcet  once  swallowed  half  a  pound  of  a  solution  without 
any  injury  ||.  Similar  results  were  obtained  previously  with 
smaller  doses  by  WoUaston^  Marcet^^  and  Emmert**^  as 
lirell  as  afterwards  by  Dr  Macneven  ff,  and  Schuharth  J  J,  who 

*  Edin.  Journal  of  Science,  ii.  215. 
•f*  Recherches,  &c  221. 
X  Horn's  Archiv,  1827,  i.  73. 
§  Coullon,  221. 
II  Revue  Medicale,  xvii.  271* 
%  Nicholson *8  Journal,  xxxi.  191. 

••  Ueber  die  giftige  Wirkungen  der  uniuiiten  Angu8(ura Hufel:mU*s  Journal, 

xl.  ui.  68. 
tt  Archives  G^.  iii.  269. 
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found  that  a  drachm  or  even  two  drachms  might  be  taken  with 
impunity  by  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

The  StUpho^anic  acid,  another  substance  analogous  in  its 
chemical  nature  to  the  ferrocyanic,  was  once  erroneously  suppos- 
ed like  it  to  be  a  poison  of  great  activity,  but  has  been  recently 
proved  to  act  with  very  little  energy.  Professor  Meyer  of  Bonn, 
found  that  half  an  ounce  of  a  strong  solution  had  little  or  no  effect 
when  injected  into  the  windpipe  of  a  rabbit, — that  three  ounces 
used  in  the  same  way  proved  fatal  in  a  minute  and  a-half, — that 
three  drachms  of  the  pure  acid  in  three  doses  had  no  effect  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach, — but  that  the  same  quantity  in  a 
single  dose  occasioned  death  in  two  hours,  producing  inflammi^ 
tion  of  that  organ  *. 

The  symptoms  of  hydrocyanic  acid  observed  in  man  are  very 
similar  to  those  witnessed  in  animals. 

CouUon  has  given  a  good  account  of  the  effects  of  small  doses 
as  ascertained  by  experiment  on  himself.  When  he  took  from 
^0  to  86  drops  of  the  diluted  acid,  he  was  attacked  for  a  few 
minutes  with  nausea,  salivation,  hurried  pulse,  weight  and  pain 
in  the  head,  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  which  lasted  about 
six  hours  f.  Such  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  induced  by  too  large 
medicinal  doses.  Another  remarkable  symptom  which  has  been 
sometimes  remarked  during  its  medicinal  use  is  salivation,  with 
ulceration  of  the  mouth.  Dr  Macleod  thrice  had  occasion  to 
remark  this  in  patients  who  had  been  using  the  drug  for  about 
a  fortnight,  and  twice  in  one  individual ;  and  Dr  GranviUe  says 
he  had  also  twice  witnessed  the  same  effect  |. 

As  to  the  effects  of  fatal  doses,  it  is  probable  that  in  man,  as 
in  animals,  two  varieties  exist  When  the  dose  is  very  large, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  death  will  take  place  suddenly, 
without  convulsions.  But  for  obvious  reasons  the  symptoms 
in  such  cases  have  not  been  hitherto  witnessed. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  symptoms  from  £ital  doses 
when  convulsions  occur,  is  given  in  a  case  reported  by  Hufeland 
of  a  man,  who  when  apprehended  for  theft  swallowed  an  ounce  of 

*  BuUetins  des  Sc  Med.  v).  26?.  from  Rhein.  Wntphal.  Jthrbttcher  fur  Medi- 
zin  und  Chirurgic,  ix  78. 
f  Recherches,  &c.  127. 
X  London  Med.  and  Pbys.  Journal,  xlfL  359  and  3SS. 
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aloobolised  acid,  containing  about  fort)  gndiM  of  the  pure  add 
He  was  observed  immediately  to  stagger  a  few  steps,  and  then  to 
nnk  down  without  a  groan,  apparently  lifeless.  A  physician,  who 
Distantly  saw  him,  found  the  pulse  gone  and  the  breathing 
fer  some  time  imperceptible.  After  a  short  interval  be  made 
so  forcible  an  expiration  that  the  ribs  seemed  drawn  almost  to 
the  spine.  The  legs  and  arms  then  became  cold,  the  eyes  pro- 
minent, glistening,  and  quite  insensible ;  and  after  one  or  two 
more  convulsive  expirations  he  died,  five  minutes  after  swallow- 
ii^  the  poison  *. 

In  Hom'^s  Journal  is  recorded  another  case  which  also  proved 
fktal  in  five  minutes,  with  precisely  the  same  symptoms  -f.  A 
short  notice  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  similar  case  is  givoi 
in  the  Annates  do  Chimie.  The  person  was  a  chemist^s  servant, 
who  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  the  alcoholic  solation,  by 
mistake  for  a  liqueur.  No  account  is  given  of  the  symptoms, 
fkrther  than  that  he  died  apoplectic  in  two  minutes  ^.  To  these 
cases  may  be  also  added  a  short  notice  of  the  French  physi- 
cian^s  case  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  diapter.  It 
will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  operation  of  the  poison  when  not 
i]uite  sufficient  to  kill.  Very  soon  after  swallowing  a  teaspoon- 
fill  of  the  diluted  acid  he  felt  a  conftision  in  the  head,  and  soon 
fell  down  insensible,  with  difficult  breathing,  small  pulse,  Uoated 
countenance,  dilated  and  insensible  pupils,  and  locked-jaw. 
Afterwards  he  had  several  fits  of  tetanus,  one  of  them  extremely 
violent.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  he  began  to  recover  his  intd- 
lects  and  rapidly  became  sensible ;  but  for  some  days  he  suf- 
fered much  from  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  violent  pulmo- 
nary catarrh,  which  had  evidently  been  excited  by  the  ammonia 
given  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  him.  This  gentlemaii  had 
eructations  with  the  odour  of  the  acid  three  or  four  hours  after 
he  took  it ;  and  during  the  earlier  symptoms  the  same  odour 
was  exhaled  by  his  breath  §.  • 

The  period  within  which  Hydrocyanic  acid  usually  proves 
fatal  is  fixed  with  considerable  accuracy,  not  only  by  the  cases 
observed  in  the  human  subject,  but  likewise  by  the   experi- 

*  .Fourn<il  dcr  Praktischen  Hcilkundc.  xl.  i.  Pt'i. 
t  Archiv  fur  Mcdiz.  Erfahrung,  1«13,  510. 
X  Ann.  do  Chimie,  xcii. 
§  Revue  Medicale,  1826,  L  265. 
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ments  of  many  physiologittts,  and  more  especially  those  of 
Schubarth.  (p.  560.)  It  is  probable  that  very  large  doses  oc- 
casion death  in  a  few  seconds ;  and  at  all  events  a  few  minutes 
will  suffice  to  extinguish  life  when  the  dose  is  considerable ;  but 
if  the  individual  survive  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  he  will  very 
generally  recover.  These  facts  may  be  highly  important  in  the 
practice  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  period  within  which  it  begins  to  operate  ought  also  to 
be  accurately  ascertained  for  the  same  reason.  Indeed  a  very 
interesting  trial  lately  took  place  in  this  country,  where  the 
fiite  of  the  prisoner  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the  ques- 
tion, within  how  short  a  time  the  effects  of  this  poison  must 
show  themselves  *  ?  The  nature  of  the  case  was  as  follows : 
An  apothecary^s  maid-servant  at  Leicester,  who  was  pregnant 
by  her  master's  apprentice,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in 
bed ;  and  she  had  obviously  been  poisoned  with  hydrocyanic 
acid.  A  number  of  circiunstances  led  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  apprentice  was  accessary  to  the  administration  of  the  poi- 
son. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  distinctly  proved  that  the  de- 
ceased had  made  arrangements  for  a  miscarriage  by  artificial 
means  on  the  night  of  her  death  ;  and  it  was  therefore  presum- 
ed, on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  that  she  had  taken  the  poiison 
of  her  own  accord.  But  the  body  was  found  stretched  out  in 
bed  in  a  composed  posture,  with  the  arms  crossed  over  the 
trunk,  and  the  bed-clothes  pulled  smoothly  up  to  the  chin; 
and  at  her  right  side  lay  a  small  narrow-necked  phial,  from 
which  about  five  drachms  of  the  medicinal  prussic  acid  had 
been  taken,  and  which  was  corked  and  wrapped  in  paper. 
There  naturally  arose  a  question,  whether  the  deceased,  after 
drinking  the  poison  out  of  such  a  vessel,  could,  before  becom- 
ing insensible,  have  time  to  cork  the  phial,  wrap  it  up,  and  ad^ 
just  the  bed-clothes  P  To  settle  this  point,  experiments  were 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Judge,  by  Mr  Macaulay  of  Lei- 
cester, in  presence  of  several  other  medical  men ;  and  on  the 
trial  they,  with  a  single  exception,  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
founded  on  the  experiments,  that  the  supposed  acts  of  voUtion, 
although  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  were  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.    The  chief  experiments  were  three  in  num- 

*  Trial  of  Freeman  for  ihe  murder  of  Judith  Baswell  at  Leicester,  April  2,  1829. 
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ber,  from  which  it  appeared  that  one  dog  was  killed  with  torn 
drachms  in  eight  seconds,  another  with  four  draduaa  in  seven 
seconds,  and  another  with  four  drachms  and  a  half  in  three 
seconds. 

For  these  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Macaulay. 
The  evidence  of  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  appeus  to 
me  quite  correct.  I  conceive  the  medical  evidence  proves 
that  some  one  must  either  have  been  present  at  the  time  the 
deceased  took  the  poison,  or  have  arranged  the  body  soon 
after  death.  For,  if  she  had  time  to  cork  and  wrap  up  the 
phial,  the  case  must  have  been  of  that  slower  description  which 
is  attended  with  convulsions,  so  that  the  body  would  have  been 
in  a  discomposed  attitude ;  and  if  the  case  was  of  the  sudden 
kind,  where  convulsions  do  not  occur,  she  could  not  have  corked 
and  wrapped  up  the  phial,  and  also  adjusted  the  bed-dothes. 
•^-The  prisoner  was  found  Not  Guilty. 

Section.  III. — Of  the  Morbid  Appearances  produced  by 

Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

Under  this  head  the  appearances  in  a  special  case  will  first  be 
mentioned,  and  then  the  varieties  to  which  they  are  liable. 

In  Hufeland'*8  case  the  inspection  was  made  the  day  after 
death.  The  eyes  were  still  glistening,  like  those  of  a  person 
alive;  but  the  countenance  was  pale  and  composed  like  one 
asleep.  The  spine  and  neck  were  stiff,  the  belly  drawn  in,  the 
back  alone  livid.  The  body  generally,  the  blood  even  within 
the  head,  and  especially  the  cavities  exhaled  an  odour  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  which  was  so  strong  as  to  irritate  the  nostrils.  The 
blood  was  every  where  very  fluid,  so  that  two  pounds  flowed 
from  the  incision  in  the  scalp  and  twelve  ounces  from  that  of 
the  dura  mater ;  and  it  had  a  glimmering  bluish  appearance, 
as  if  Prussian  blue  had  been  mixed  with  it.  The  vessels  of 
the  brain  were  gorged,  the  substance  of  the  brain  natural,  and 
the  left  ventricle  distended  with  half  an  ounce  of  serum.  The 
villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  red,  easily  removed  with  the  nail, 
and  gangrenous  *.  The  intestines  were  reddish,  and  the  liver 
gorged.  The  lungs  were  also  turgid,  and  to  such  a  degree  in 
the  depending  parts  as  to  resemble  the  liver.     1  he  arteries  and 

•  See  A'o/f  at  p.  3ol». 
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left  cavities  of  the  heart  were  empty,  the  veins  and  right  ca- 
vities distended. 

In  commenting  on  this  description  it  is  first  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  blood,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  is  generally  altered  in 
nature.  Ittner,  who  has  made  some  good  experiments  on 
the  subject,  found  it  in  animals  black,  viscid,  and  oily  in  consist- 
ence *.  Emmert  found  it  fluid  and  of  a  cochineel  colour.  In 
a  case  related  by  Mertzdorffoi  an  apothecary ^s  apprentice,  who 
was  found  dead  in  bed  after  swallowing  three  drachms  and  a 
half  of  diluted  acidf,  and  also  in  the  case  recorded  in  Hom^s 
Archiv,  it  was  fluid.  It  was  also  perfectly  fluid  every  where  in 
the  bodies  of  seven  epileptic  patients  who  were  poisoned  lately  in 
one  of  the  Parisian  hospitals  by  an  accidental  overdose  of  the  me- 
dicinal acidj.  fiut  this  state  is  not  invariable.  Cot^/^;},  although 
his  results  tally  in  general  with  those  of  Ittner  and  Emmert,  has 
given  some  experiments  in  which  the  blood  coagulated  after 
flowing  from  the  body  § ;  and  in  the  case  of  an  apothecary  re- 
lated in  Rust^s  Journal  it  was  found  coagulated  in  the  heart  ||. 

In  the  next  place,  Magendie  and  other  physiologists  have 
observed  that,  as  in  Hufeland's  case,  the  blood  and  cavities  of 
the  body  in  animals  exhale  a  hydrocyanic  odour,  even  though 
the  quantity  taken  was  small  (see  p.  561).  The  blood  did  so 
likewise  in  the  heart  of  the  apothecary  just  mentioned,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  whole  body  in  the  case  described  in  Horn^s 
Journal.  The  odour,  however,  is  not  always  present.  For 
example  there  was  none  in  the  case  of  another  German  apothe^ 
cary,  who  poisoned  himself  with  an  ounce,  as  recorded  in  a 
later  volume  of  Rust^s  Journal  ^  ;  neither  was  there  any  odour 
in  the  blood  in  Mertxdorff^a  case,  although  it  was  strong  in  the 
stomach ;  nor  in  the  blood  or  any  other  part  of  the  body 
in  the  Parisian  epileptics.  It  also  appears  from  an  experi- 
ment by  Schubarthy  that  the  odour  may  be  distinct  in  the 
blood,  when  hardly  any  is  to  be  perceived  in  the  stomach  **. 
Th  elast  mentioned  author  has  inquired  with  some  care  into 

*  Beitriige  zur  Geschichte  der  Blausaiire,  1809. 
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the  circumstances  under  which  the  hydrocyanic  odour  may  or 
may  not  be  expected.  He  states,  as  the  result  of  his  vo- 
searches,  that  if  the  dose  is  sufficient  to  cause  death  within  ten 
minutes,  the  peculiar  odour  will  always  be  remarked  in  the 
blood  of  the  heart,  lungs  and  great  vessels,  provided  the  body 
have  not  been  exposed  to  rain  or  to  a  current  of  air,  and  the 
examination  be  made  within  a  moderate  interval, —  for  exam- 
ple twenty^ne  hours  for  so  small  an  animal  as  a  d<^;  but 
that,  if  the  dose  is  so  small  that  life  is  prolonged  for  fifteen, 
twenty-seven,  or  thirty-two  minutes,  then  even  immediately 
after  death  it  may  be  impossible  to  remark  any  of  the  peculiar 
odour,  evidently  because,  as  already  mentioned,  (p.  660,)  the 
acid  is  rapidly  discharged  by  the  lungs ;  and  that  even  when 
the  dose  is  large  enough  to  cause  death  in  four  minutes,  the 
smell  may  not  be  perceived  if  the  carcase  has  been  left  in  a 
qpadous  apartment  for  two  days,  or  exposed  to  a  shower  for  a 
few  hours  only. 

The  presence  of  this  odour  in  the  blood  may  be  accounted 
strong  evidence  of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  if  it  is 
unequivocal  to  the  sense  of  several  individuals. — An  exhala- 
tion of  the  same  kind  is  occasionally  formed  by  natural  proces- 
ses  in  the  excrement.  Itard  once  remarked  in  a  case  of  in- 
flammation of  the  intestines,  and  again  in  a  case  of  inflamed  liver, 
a][strong  smell  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  feeces,  although  no  me- 
dicine containing  hydrocyanic  acid  had  been  given  *.  This 
fact  will  render  the  inspector  cautious,  but  cannot  throw  doubt 
over  the  evidence  from  the  odour  in  the  blood  or  stomach. 

In  most  instances,  for  example,  in  the  Parisian  epileptics, 
the  state  of  the  brain,  as  to  turgescence  of  vessels,  has  cor- 
responded with  the  description  given  by  Huf eland.  Venous 
turgescence  and  emptiness  of  the  arterial  system  is  commonly 
remarked  throughout  the  whole  body.  Thus  in  the  epileptic 
patients,  the  heart  and  great  arteries  were  empty ;  the  great 
veins  gorged ;  the  spleen  gorged,  soft  and  pultaceous ;  the  veins 
of  the  liver  gorged ;  and  the  kidneys  of  a  deep  violet  colour, 
much  softened,  and  their  veins  gorged  with  black  blood. 

It  is  impossible  that  hydrocyanic  acid  could  cause  gangrene 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  said  to  have  been  witnessed  in  Hufe- 
land'^s  case.     But  there  are  often  signs  of  irritation  in  that  organ. 

*  Ruft*t  Magazin,  xx.  677* 
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It  has  been  found  red  in  animals ;  it  wasshriveUed  and  its  ves- 
sels were  turgid  with  black  Uood  in  the  instance  of  the  apoUie- 
cary  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  Rusf  s  Journal ;  and 
in  MertzdoTff''8  case  it  was  red  and  checkered  with  bloody 
streaks.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  have  in  every  instance 
had  a  strong  hydrocyanic  odour,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  Pari- 
sian epileptics.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Lassaigne 
and  Schubarth,  formerly  related,  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for  when 
the  body  has  been  kept  a  few  days,  more  especially  when  the 
individual  lived  some  time.  Even  when  the  smell  was  strong 
in  the  stomach,  Coullon,  VauqtieUn,  and  others  have  failed  to 
detect  the  acid  by  chemical  analysis,  fiut  their  ill  success  may 
have  arisen  from  imperfections  in  the  method  of  analysis  em- 
ployed ;  for  it  was  detected  by  the  process  form^ly  mentioned 
in  the  stomach  of  the  apothecary  last  alluded  to,  and  fire* 
quently  by  Lassaigne  in  animals. 

Mertzdorff  remarked  both  in  his  case  of  poisoning  with  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  and  likewise  in  a  parallel  instance  of  poisoning 
with  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  *,  a  singular  appearance 
in  the  bile,  the  colour  of  which  was  altered  to  deep  blue. 

CouUon  and  Emmert  say  they  have  observed,  that  the 
bodies  of  animab  resist  putrefaction.  The  latter  in  particular 
mentions  that  he  had  left  them  several  days  in  a  warm  room 
without  perceiving  any  sign  of  decay.  We  certainly  should 
not  a  priori  expect  this  to  be  the  case,  considering  the  state  of 
the  blood.  And  it  is  not  universal ;  for  in  one  instance,  the 
case  of  MertzdorfT,  putrefaction  had  commenced  within  thirty 
hours  after  death.  In  the  Parisian  epileptics,  the  bodies  passed 
through  the  usual  stage  of  rigidity^ 

It  appears  that  even  long  after  death  the  eye,  as  in  Hufe- 
land^s  case,  has  a  peculiar  glistening  and  staring  expression,  so 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  individual  is  really 
dead ;  and  this  appearance  has  been  considered  by  Dr  Paris  so 
remarkable,  as  even  alone  to  supply  *^  decisive  evidence  of 
poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid  -f*  *".  But  the  accuracy  of  this 
opinion  may  be  questioned.  The  appearance  is  certainly  very 
general  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  preparaUons  that  contain  the 

*  Journal  CompUoDCBtaire,  zfiL  868. 
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hydrocyanic  acid.  Besides  occurring  in  the  case  of  HofeUmd, 
and  another  which  gave  occasion  to  Dr  Paris^s  statem^it,  it 
was  witnessed  in  that  of  M ertzdorff  and  in  the  instance  de- 
scribed in  Horn's  Journal.  But  death  from  carbonic  acid  has 
the  same  effect ;  I  have  remarked  it  very  distinctly  six  hours 
after  death  in  a  woman  who  died  of  cholera ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  in  cases  of  death  during  the  epileptic  paroxysm. 

Section  IV. — Of  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning  tvith  Hffdro^ 

cyanic  Add, 

Much  attention  has  been  lately  paid  to  the  treatment  of  this 
variety  of  poisonii^ ;  and  the  object  of  those  who  have  studied 
it  has  naturally  been  the  discovery  of  an  antidote. 

If  it  is  true  that  hydrocyanic  acid  acts  energetically  in  all  its 
chemical  combinations,  and  especially  when  united  with  alkalis^ 
it  is  plain  that  no  substance  can  perform  the  part  of  a  chemical 
antidote,  and  consequently  that,  if  an  antidote  exists  at  aU,  it 
must  operate  by  exciting  in  the  body  an  action  contrary  to  that 
of  the  poison.  Hence  substances  destitute  of  a  rapid  and  power-^ 
fill  action  on  the  system,  such  as  oil,  milk,  soap,  coffee,  treacle^ 
turpentine,  and  the  like  have  been  all  found  inert  * ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  only  remedies  which  appear  to  promise  any  material 
advantage  have  been  the  powerful  and  diffusible  stimulants. 

Of  these  Ammonia  is  considered  by  many  the  most  energetic 
antidote.  The  first  person  who  made  careful  experiments  with 
it  was  Mr  John  Murray  of  London.  After  ascertaining  the 
quantity  requisite  to  kill  an  animal  with  certainty,  he  admi- 
nistered a  fatal  dose,  and  soon  afterwards  applied  ammonia 
assiduously  to  the  nostrils  of  the  animal ;  and  he  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  beneficial  effects,  that  he  expressed  himself  ready 
to  swallow  a  dose  of  the  acid  large  enough  to  prove  fatal,  provid- 
ed a  skilful  person  were  beside  him  to  administer  the  antidote -[-. 
The  favourable  results  obtained  by  Murray  were  afterwards 
confirmed  by  M.  Dupuy ;  who  found,  that,  when  a  horse  had 
been  twenty-five  minutes  under  the  influence  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  appeared  about  to  perish,  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  restored  it  to  health  in 
a  few  minutes  \.     Afterwards,  however,  the  efficacy  of  ammonia 

*  Coulloti^  Recherches  sur  TAcide  Hydrocyanique,  225,  et  ptuHni, 
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was  called  in  question.  OrJUa  stated  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
Toxicolc^  that  he  had  several  times  satbfied  himself  of  the  com- 
plete inutility  of  this  as  well  as  of  many  other  antidotes  *.  And 
Dr  Herbst  of  Gottingen  recently  made  some  careful  experi- 
ments, from  which  he  concludes,  that,  although  ammonia  is 
useful  when  the  dose  of  the  poison  is  not  large  enough  to  kiU, 
and  will  even  make  an  animal  that  has  taken  a  fatal  dose  jump 
up  and  run  about  for  a  little,  yet  it  will  never  save  the  animal^s 
life  "f*.  But  farther  experiments  were  made  a  few  months  ago 
by  OrJUa^  who  has  in  consequence  been  led  to  modify  his  for- 
mer statement  and  to  admit,  that,  although  liquid  ammonia  is 
of  no  use  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  yet  if  the  vapour 
from  it  is  inhaled,  life  may  sometimes  be  preserved,  provided  the 
dose  of  the  poison  be  not  large  enough  to  act  with  great  rapidity. 
He  remarked,  that  when  from  eight  to  fourteen  drops  of  the  me- 
dicinal acid  were  given  to  dogs  of  various  sizes,  they  died  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  minutes  if  left  without  assistance,  but  were 
sometimes  saved  by  being  made  to  inhale  ammoniacal  water, 
and  recovered  completely  in  little  more  than  an  hour  \,  As 
this  is  very  nearly  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr  Murray  was 
led  by  his  experiments  performed  in  18S2,  the  latter  gendeman 
is  entitled  to  the  entire  merit  of  discovering  the  remedy.  These 
experiments  cannot  have  attracted  in  France  the  attention 
which  they  deserved,  otherwise  Mr  Murray^s  claim  would  have 
been  recognized  by  Professor  Orfila.  Orfila  suggests  a  very 
important  caution, — not  to  use  a  strong  ammoniacal  Uquor, 
otherwise  the  mouth,  air-passages,  and  even  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal may  be  attacked  with  inflammation,  as  indeed  happened  to 
the  French  physician  whose  case  was  formerly  mentioned.  The 
strong  aqua  ammonice  should  be  diluted  with  twelve  parts  of 
water. 

Another  remedy  of  the  same  kind  with  ammonia  as  to  action 
is  Chlorine,  M.  SifnioHj  apothecary  to  the  hospital  of  St 
Louis  at  Paris,  was  led  to  suppose  from  some  experiments  on 
animals  that  this  gas  might  prove  a  useful  antidote  § ;  and  MM. 

*  Toxicologie  GeDerale,  ii.  167. 
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Cottereau  and  VaUette  were  led  to  form  the  same  condusion  *•• 
Orfila  in  his  paper  already  quoted  examines  the  merits  of  this 
remedy  with  great  care,  and  infers  that  it  is  the  most  powerful 
antidote  of  all  that  have  been  proposed.  His  experiments  ha^e 
convinced  him,  that  animals,  which  have  taken  a  dose  of  poi- 
son sufficient  to  kill  them  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  minutes*  will  be 
saved  by  inspiring  water  impegnated  with  a  fourth  part  of  its  vo- 
lume of  chlorine,  even  although  the  application  of  the  remedy  be 
delayed  till  the  poison  has  operated  for  four  or  five  minutes.  In 
some  of  his  experiments  he  waited  till  the  convulsive  stage  of 
the  poisoning  was  passed,  and  the  stage  of  flaccidity  and  insen- 
sibility had  supervened ;  yet  the  animals  were  obviously  out  of 
danger  ten  minutes  after  the  chlorine  was  first  applied*  and 
recovered  entirely  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  -f-. 

The  last  remedy  which  deserves  notice  is  the  Cold  Affwum. 
This  was  first  recommended  by  Dr  Herhat  of  Grottingen*  wbo^ 
on  account  of  the  success  he  witnessed  from  it  in  animals, 
considers  it  the  best  remedy  yet  proposed.  When  the  dose  of  the 
poison  was  insufficient  to  prove  fatal  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
two  afiusions  he  found  commonly  sufficient  to  dispel  every  un- 
pleasant symptom.  When  the  dose  was  larger,  it  was  necessary 
to  repeat  the  affusion  more  frequently.  Its  efficacy  was  always 
most  certain  when  it  was  resorted  to  before  the  convulsive  stage 
of  the  poisoning  was  over ;  yet  even  in  the  stage  of  insensibility 
and  paralysis  it  was  sometimes  employed  with  success.  In 
the  latter  instance  the  first  sign  of  amendment  was  renewal  <tf 
the  spasms  of  the  muscles.  Many  experiments  are  related  by 
the  author  in  support  of  these  statements.  But  the  most  deci- 
sive is  the  following.  Two  poodles  of  the  same  size  being  select- 
ed, the  hydrocyanic  acid  was  given  to  one  of  them  in  repeated 
small  doses  till  it  died.  The  whole  quantity  administered  being 
seven  grains  of  Ittner^s  acid,  this  dose  was  given  at  once  to  the 
other  dog.  Immediately  it  fell  down  in  convulsions,  violent 
opisthotonos  ensued,  and  in  half  a  minute  the  convulsive  stage 
was  followed  by  flaccidity,  imperceptible  respiration,  and  failing 
pulse.  The  cold  affusion  was  immediately  resorted  to,  but  at 
first  without  any  amendment.  After  the  second  affusion,  how- 
ever, the  opisthotonos  returned,  and  was  accompanied  by  cries ; 

*  London  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  iii.  68. 
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and  on  the  remedy  being  repeated  e^ery  fifteen  minutes,  the 
teeathing  gradually  became  easier  and  easier,  the  spasms  abated, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  animal  was  quite  well  *.  Professor  Or- 
JUa  has  repeated  Dr  Herbst'^s  experiments  and  obtained  analo- 
gous results.  He  considers  the  cold  afiusion,  however,  to  be 
inferior  in  power  to  chlorine  "f. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  proper  treatment  of  a  case 
of  poisoning  witli  hydrocyanic  acid  consists  in  the  use  of  the 
cold  affusion  and  the  inhalation  of  diluted  ammonia  or  chlorine ; 
and  as  chlorine  will  hardly  ever  be  at  hand,  ammonia  will  com- 
monly be  employed.  Venesection  is  also  probably  indicated  by 
the  signs  of  congestion  in  the  head. 

It  is  right  to  remember,  that,  on  account  of  the  dreadful  ra-^ 
pidity  of  this  variety  of  poisoning,  it  will  rarely  be  in  the  physi- 
dan^s  power  to  resort  to  any  treatment  soon  enough  for  succesK ; 
-—and  farther,  that  his  chance  of  success  must  generally  be 
feeble  even  when  the  case  is  taken  in  time,  because  when  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  swallowed  by  man,  the  dose  is  generally  so  large 
as  not  to  be  counteracted  by  any  remedies. 

On  the  Vegetable  Substances  which  contain 
Hydrocyanic  add. 

The  Hydrocyanic  acid  exists  in  several  plants,  which  ar^ 
consequently  poisonous.  I  have  considered  it  advisable  to  de- 
scribe their  effects  separately  from  those  of  the  pure  acid,  bectute 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  also  contain  another  poisonous 
principle. 

The  plants  which  have  been  thoroughly  examined  and  found  to 
yield  it  belong  to  the  division  Pomaceief  of  Jussieu's  Natural 
Family  the  Rosacece.  These  are  the  Bitter  Almond,  Cher- 
ry-laurel, Bird-cherry,  and  Peach.  The  poison  procured  from 
them  exists  in  two  forms, — as  a  distilled  water,  and  as  an  es- 
sential oil. 

The  distilled  waters  yield  hydroc3r&nic  acid,  as  is  shown  by 
the  blue  precipitate  they  give  with  potass  and  acidulatied  sul- 
phate of  iroii.  They  have  a  peculiar,  grateful  flavour,  which  is 
usually  likened,  although  it  has  really  very  little  resemblance, 
to  that  of  pure  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  not  owibg  t6  its  pie- 
sence:  The  odour  remains  equidlystRing  after  the  acid  is  throwti 

*  Archiv  fur  Anatomie  und  Pbydokgie,  1828,  p  208. 
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In  peculiar  oonstitutionB  the  minutest  quantity,  even  ft  riii|^ 
almond,  will  cause  a  state  resembling  intoxication,  succeeded 
by  an  eruption  like  nettle-rash.  The  late  Dr  Gr^ory  was  sub- 
ject to  be  affected  in  this  way.  Other  vegetable  bitters  had  the 
same  effect  on  him,  but  none  so  remarkably  as  bitter  almonds. 
They  caused  first  sickness,  generally  tremors,  then  vomitiiig) 
next  a  hot  fit  with  an  eruption  of  urticaria,  particularly  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  At  the  same  time  the  fiu»  and  head 
swelled  very  much,  and  there  was  generally  a  feeling  like  iiw 
toxication.  The  symptoms  lasted  only  for  a  few  hours.  The 
rash  did  not  alternately  appear  and  disappear  as  in  oommen 
nettle-rash  *.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  is  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked with  urticaria  even  from  eating  the  sweet  almond. 

Two  cases  of  death  in  the  human  subject  from  eatingr  bitter 
almonds  have  been  quoted  by  CouUon  from  the  Joamal  de 
Mcdecine  of  Montpellier.  One  of  them  is  a  doubtful  case ;  but 
the  other  is  unequivocal.  A  bath-woman  gave  her  child  the 
expressed  juice  of  a  handful  of  bitter  almonds  to  cure  worms: 
The  child,  who  was  four  years  old,  was  immediately  attacked 
with  colic,  swelUng  of  the  belly,  giddiness,  locked-jaw^  frothing 
at  the  mouth,  general  convulsions,  and  insensibility,  and  died 
in  two  hours  f.  Murray,  however,  asserts  in  his  Aj^iaratas 
Medicaminum  that  the  expressed  juice  is  sweet  and  not  poiMMl- 
ous  :J:.  Another  case  was  published  not  long  ago  by  Jfr 
nedy  of  London  ;  but  the  symptoms  were  imperfSsetly 
ed.  The  person,  a  stout  labourer,  appeared  to  have  eaten  a 
great  quantity  of  bitter  almonds,  which  were  subsequently  fbond 
in  the  stomach.  He  was  seen  to  drop  down  while  standing  near 
a  wall,  soon  after  which  the  surgeon  who  was  sent  forfomid  hiai 
quite  insensible,  with  the  pulse  imperceptible,  and  the  breath 
exhaling  the  odour  of  bitter  almonds  ;  and  death  took  place  is 
no  long  time  §. 

Coullon  has  noticed  many  other  instances  where  alamung 
symptoms  were  produced  by  this  poison,  but  were  dissipated 
by  the  supervention  of  spontaneous  vomiting. 

•  Dr  AltitofCs  Manuscript  Lectures. 
+  Hecherches.  Ac.  60. 
X  Apparatus  Medicaminum,  iii.  257. 
§  Loudon  Med.  and  Phys.  JourDal,  Ivii,  150. 
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The  eflfects  of  small  doses  of  the  oil  have  been  tried  by  Mr  Bro^ 
die  on  himself;  and  a  fata}  case  of  poisoning  with  it  has  been 
recorded  by  Mertzdorff.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments  Mr 
Brodie  once  happened  to  touch  his  tongue  with  the  end  of  a 
glass  rod  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  oil ;  and  he  says  he  had 
scarcely  done  so  before  he  felt  an  uneasy,  indescribable  feeling 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  great  feebleness  of  limbs,  and  loss 
of  power  to  direct  the  muscles,  so  that  he  could  hardly  keep 
himself  from  fidling.  These  sensations  were  quite  momen* 
tary  *. 

MertzdorfF^s  case  is  interesting,  not  only  as  being  accurately 
related,  but  likewise  on  account  of  the  exact  resemblance  of  the 
symptoms  to  those  observed  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Sir  Theodo* 
sius  Bough  ton.  A  hypochondriacal  gentleman,  48  years  old,  swal- 
lowed two  drachmis  of  the  essential  oil.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards, his  servant,  whom  he  sent  for,  found  him  lying  in  bed, 
with  his  features  spasmodically  contracted,  his  eyes  fixed,  star* 
ing,  and  turned  upwards,  and  his  chest  heaving  convulsively 
and  hurriedly.  A  physician,  who  entered  the  room  twenty 
minutes  after  the  draught  had  been  taken,  found  him  quite 
insensible,  the  pupils  immoveable,  the  breathing  stertorous  and 
slow,  tlie  pulse  feeble  and  only  30  in  a  minute,  and  the  breath 
exhaling  strongly  the  odour  of  bitter  almonds.  Death  ensued 
ten  minutes  afterwards  *|*. 

The  morlnd  appearances  are  the  same  as  in  poisoning  with 
the  pure  acid.  In  the  case  just  related,  the  whole  Uood  and 
body  emitted  a  smell  of  almonds;  putrefaction  had  b^rm^ 
though  the  inspection  was  made  twenty-nine  hours  after  death ; 
the  blood  throughout  was  fluid,  and  flowed  from  the  nostrils 
and  mouth;  the  veins  were  every  where  turgid;  the  cere- 
bral vessels  gorged;  the  stomach  and  intestines  very  red.— • 
In  the  case  from  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  were  much  gorged,  and  the  eyes  glistening  and 
staring  as  if  the  person  had  been  alive. 

Of  the  Cherry^Laurd. 
The  Cherry-Laurel,  or  Prunua  Laurojcerasua^  was  at  one 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1811,  p.  183. 
f  Journal  Coniplementaire,  Ac.  xvii.  366. 
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time  much  used  finr  flavouring  liqueurs  and  sweetmeats.  But 
it  is  now  less  employed  than  formerly,  as  many  fatal  accidents 
have  happened  from  its  having  been  used  in  too  large  quantity. 
The  custom,  however,  has  not  been  altogether  abandoned  ;  for 
there  is  an  account  in  an  English  newspaper  in  1823  of  two 
persons  killed  by  Ratafia^d  Brandy,  which  had  been  flavoured 
with  this  plant;  and  Dr  Paris  has  mentioned  an  instance 
of  several  children  at  an  English  boarding-school  bavii^ 
been  dangerously  affected  by  a  custard  flavoured  with  the 
leaves  *.  Almost  every  part  of  the  plant  is  poisonous,  but  ea- 
pecially  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  kernels.  The  healthy  vigorous 
shoots  in  the  early  part  of  summer  smell  strongly  of  the  Intter 
almond  when  broken  across.  The  kernels  of  the  seeds  have 
a  strong  taste  of  bitter  almonds. 

The  plant  yields  a  Distilled  Water,  and  an  Essential  Oil, 
which  Robiquet  has  found  to  be  the  same  with  that  procured 
from  the  bitter  almond  -[-.  The  latest  experiments  made  with  the 
oil  are  those  of  some  Florentine  physicians,  performed  at  the  La> 
boratory  of  the  Marquess  Rodolphi,  and  described  by  Professor 
Taddei  |.  Sixteen  drops  put  on  the  tongue  of  rabbits  killed 
them  in  nine,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes ;  and  ten  or  twelve 
drops  injected  in  oil  into  the  anus  killed  them  in  four  minutes. 
The  symptoms  were  slow  breathing,  palsy  of  the  hind4eg% 
then  general  convulsions ;  and  death  was  preceded  by  complete 
coma.  A  very  extraordinary  appearance  was  found  in  the 
dead  body, — ^blood  extravasated  abundantly  in  the  trachea  and 
lungs. 

The  Cherry-Laurel  water,  prepared  by  distillation  from  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  was  long  the  most  important  of  the  poisans 
which  contain  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  it  was  the  most  common 
before  the  acid  itself  was  introduced  into  medical  practice.  It 
contains,  according  to  Schubarth^  only  0.^  per  cent  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  §. 

From  experiments  on  animals  by  a  great  number  of  obser- 
vers, it  appears  that,  whether  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomadi, 

*  Medical  Jurisprudence,  ii.  402. 
\  Journal  dc  Pharmacie,  viiL  304. 

X  Bericht  uber  cinige  Versuchc  uber  die  Wirkung  des  Oleum  Csscntiale  Lauio- 
cerasi — UufclancTt  Journal  der  Fraktischen  Heilkundc,  liv.  iii.  27. 
§  Bcmerkungcn,  Ac.     Journal  der  Fraktischen  Heilkunde,  U.  i.  125. 
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or  into  the  anus,  or  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  directly  into  a 
vein,  it  occasions  giddiness,  palsy,  insensibility,  convulsions, 
coma,  and  speedy  death  ; — that  the  tetanic  state  brought  on  by 
the  pure  acid,  is  not  always  so  distinctly  caused  by  the  cherry- 
laurel  water ; — and  that  tetanus  is  most  frequently  induced  by 
medium  doses. 

The  attention  of  physicians  was  first  called  to  this  poison  by 
an  account  published  by  Dr  Madden  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1737,  of  several  accidents  which  occuned  at 
Dublin  in  consequence  of  strong  Ratafia^d  brandy  having  been 
prepared  with  it.  Fodere  has  also  given  an  account  of  two  cases, 
caused  by  servants  having  stolen  and  drunk  a  bottle  of  it, 
which  they  mistook  for  a  cordial  *.  Being  afraid  of  detection, 
they  swallowed  it  quickly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  expired  in  con- 
vulsions. Murray  has  noticed  several  others  in  his  Appara- 
tus Medicaminum  -f.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  individuals 
suddenly  lost  their  speech,  fell  down  insensible,  and  died  in  a 
few  minutes.  Convulsions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  frequent. 
Coullon  has  also  related  an  instance  where  a  child  seems  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  leaves  applied  to  a  large  sore  on  the 
neck  J. 

The  appearances  found  in  the  dead  body  have  varied.  In 
general  the  blood  has  been  fluid.  The  smell  of  the  bitter 
almond  has  commonly  been  distinct  in  the  stomach. 

The  Cherry-laurel  water  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  being  the  poison  which 
was  used  by  Captain  Donnellan  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Theodo- 
sius  Boughton.  The  trial  of  Donnellan,  the  most  important 
trial  for  poisoning  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  Britain,  has 
given  rise  to  some  discrepance  of  opinion  both  among  barristers 
and  medical  men,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  by  which 
the  prisoner  was  condemned  §.     For  my  part,  taking  into  ac- 

*  Medecioe  L^ale,  iv.  27. 

-f  Apparatiu  Medicaminum,  iii.  216. 

X  Recherches,  &c.  p.  95. 

$  CoDsidcradons  on  the  criminal  proceedings  of  this  country,  on  the  danger  of 
convictions  on  circumstantial  evidence,  and  on  the  case  of  Mr  DoneOan,  By  a  bar- 
rister of  the  Inner  Temple,  \^8\.^'PhiUip*i  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  30i — Male't  Juridical  Medidne,  p>  86t— These  authorities  all  consider 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  doubtfuL 
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count  the  general,  as  well  as  medical  drcumstanoes  of  the 
I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  gmlt 

Leaving  the  general  evidence  out  of  view,  however,  as  foreign 
to  the  objects  of  the  medical  jurist^s  regard,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  medical  ^dence  was  defective.  It  may  be  summed 
up  shortly  in  the  following  terms : — Sir  Thcodosius  was  syoimg 
man  of  the  age  of  twenty,  and  in  perfect  health,  exc^t  that  he 
had  a  slight  venereal  complaint  of  old  standing,  for  which  lie 
occasionally  took  a  laxative  draught.  On  the  morning  of  Ub 
death,  his  mother,  Lady  Boughton,  remarked,  while  giving  him 
his  draught,  that  it  had  a  strong  smell  of  bitter  almonds.  Two 
minutes  after  he  took  it,  she  observed  a  rattling  or  gurgling  in 
his  stomach ;  in  ten  minutes  more  he  seemed  inclined  to  doaei 
and  five  minutes  afterwards  she  found  him  quite  inaensible, 
with  the  eyes  fixed  upwards,  the  teeth  locked,  ftoth  running 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  a  great  heaving  at  his  stomach  and  gar- 
gling in  his  throat.  He  died  within  half  an  hour  after  swallowing 
the  draught.  The  body  was  examined  ten  days  after  death,  and 
the  inspectors  found  great  congestion  of  the  veins  every  where, 
gorging  of  the  lungs,  and  redness  of  the  stomadi.  But  the  exa- 
mination was  unskilftilly  conducted.  For  the  head  was  not  open- 
ed ;  the  fieces  were  allowed  to  rush  from  the  intestines  into  the 
stomach ;  and,  as  a  great  quantity  of  fluid  blood  was  found  in 
each  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  subclavian  veins  must  have  been 
divided  during  the  separation  of  the  clavicles.  Very  little  re- 
liance, therefore,  can  be  placed  in  the  evidence  frcm  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  body  *. 

On  comparing  these  particulars  with  what  has  been  said 
above  of  the  effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  of  this  whole 
genus  of  poisons,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  circumstance  coin- 
cides precisely  with  the  supposition  of  poisoning  with  cherry- 
laurel  water.  The  symptoms  were  exactly  the  same  as  in 
MertsdorfTs  case  of  poisoning  with  the  essential  oil  of  almonds 
(p*  577.)  When  to  this  are  added,  the  smell  of  the  draught,  which 
Lady  Boughton  could  hardly  mistake,  the  great  rarity  of  apoplexy 
in  80  young  and  healthy  a  person  as  Sir  Theododus,  and  the  h^ 
improbability  of  any  other  disease  of  the  head  proving  fatal  so 
quickly,— the  conclusion  at  which,  in  my  opinion,  every  sound 

•  Trial,  &c.  taken  in  short  hand  by  Gunicy» 
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medical  jurist  must  arrive  is,  tkaC  poisoning  in  the  way  8U|^)0Bed 
was  very  probable.  But  I  cannot  go  aloi^  with  those  who  think 
that  it  was  certain ;  nor  is  it  possiUe  to  see  on  what  grounds 
such  an  opinion  can  be  founded,  if  the  general  or  moral  cir- 
cumstances are  excluded. 

The  medical  evidence  in  this  case  has  been  much  canvas- 
sed, and  especially  that  of  Mr  John  Hunter.  It  would  be 
foreign  to  the  plan  hitherto  pursued  in  this  work  to  analyse  and 
review  what  was  said  by  him  and  his  brethren.  Bnt  I  must 
frankly  observe,  that  Mr  Hunter^s  evidence  does  him  very 
little  credit,  and  that  his  high  professional  eminence  'm  the  verjr 
reverse  of  a  reason  fi>r  palliating  his  errors,  or  treatii^  them 
with  the  lenity  which  they  have  received  from  his  numerous 
critics. 

Of  the  Peachy  CltMter^herryj  4-c. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  other  two  plants  formerly  menr 
tioned  among  those  which  yield  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  act  on 
the  system  in  consequence  of  containing  that  substance. 

The  Amygdalus  Persica  or  peach  is  the  most  active  of  them. 
Most  parts  of  the  plant  exhale  the  odour  of  the  bitter  almond, 
but  particularly  the  flowers  and  the  kernels.  CouUon  has  col- 
lected two  fatal  instances  of  poisoning  with  the  peach-blossom. 
One  is  the  case  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  swallowed  a  sal- 
lad  of  the  flower  to  purge  himself.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
seized  with  giddiness,  violent  purging,  convulsions,  and  stupor; 
and  he  died  in  three  days.  Here  the  poison  must  have  proved 
fatal  by  inducing  true  apoplexy  in  a  predisposed  habit :  at  least 
poisoning  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid  never  lasts  nearly  so  long. 
The  other,  a  child  eighteen  months  old,  after  taking  a  decoction 
of  the  flowers  to  destroy  worms,  perished  with  frightfril  convul- 
sions, efforts  to  vomit,  and  bloody  diarrhoea*.  The  peach, 
blossom  would  therefore  appear  to  be  rather  a  narcotico-acrid, 
than  a  pure  narcotic. 

The  bark  of  the  Prunue  P(idusy  or  Cluster-Cherty,  a  native 
of  this  country,  owes  its  poisonous  qualities  to  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  preceding  plants.  Its  distilled  water  has  the 
odour  of  bitter  almonds,  contains  the  same  essential  oil  with 

*  Recherches,  &c  p.  74. 
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that  of  the  bitter  almond,  and  yields  more  hydrocyanic  acid  than 
the  cherry-laurel  water  *.  Bremer^  who  has  examined  it  with 
great  care,  found  that  both  the  distilled  water  and  the  essential 
oil  killed  mice  when  put  into  the  mouth,  eye,  nose,  ear,  or  anus, 
or  into  a  wound,  and  that  half  an  ounce  of  the  water  killed  a 
dog  in  twelve  minutes  -f-.  The  iruit  is  also  poisonous.  It  has 
a  nauseous  taste,  but  communicates  a  pleasant  flavour  to  spiri- 
tuous liquors. 

Several  other  plants  of  the  same  natural  order  possess  simi- 
lar, though  weaker  properties,  such  as  the  Prunus  Aviutn^  or 
black-cherry,  or  mazzard,  the  Prunus  InsitxHa^  or  buUace, 
the  Prunua  spinosa^  or  Sloe,  the  Amygdalua  nanoy  or  dwaiS- 
almond,  and  even  the  leaves  and  kernels  of  the  common  cheny, 
the  Prunus  Cerasua,  It  is  also  probable  that  the  seeds  of  the 
Fomaceae,  such  as  even  the  seeds  of  the  apple  and  pear,  have  the 
same  qualities,  for  they  have  the  same  odour  and  taste ;  but 
they  have  not  been  particularly  examined. 

*  Bftmtr^  Bemerkongen  und  Erfahrangen  Qber  die  Wirksamkeit  des  Tnrabem 
Kinchbaumg.— /^rdUv/^r  Medizimsche  Erfahrung,  1812,  i.  41. 
t  /6W.71. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  POISONOUS  GASES. 

The  subject  of  the  Poisonous  Gases  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance in  relation  to  Medical  Police,  as  well  as  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. They  are  objects  of  interest  to  the  medical  jurist,  be- 
cause their  effects  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  criminal  violence, 
and  because  they  have  even  been  resorted  to  for  committing  sui- 
cide. They  are  interesting  as  a  topic  of  medical  police,  since 
some  trades  expose  the  workmen  to  their  influence. 

It  has  hitherto  been  only  on  the  continent  that  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  deleterious  gases  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
destruction.  Osiander  mentions,  that  Lebrun,  a  famous  player 
on  the  horn,  suffocated  himself  at  Paris  in  1809  with  the  fumes 
of  sulphur ;  and  that  an  apothecary  at  Pyrmont  killed  himself 
by  going  into  the  Grotto  del  Cane  there,  which,  like  that  near 
Naples,  is  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas  *.  A  late  French  Jour- 
nal relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  urged  by  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  tried  to  make  away  with  himself  by  burning  a  char- 
coal chofler  in  his  apartment -f*. 

But  these  poisons  come  under  the  notice  of  the  medical  jurist 
chiefly  because  their  eflects  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  other 
kinds  of  violent  death.  Several  mistakes  of  this  nature  are  on 
record.  Zacchias  mentions  the  case  of  a  man,  who  was  found 
dead  in  prison  under  circumstances  which  led  to  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  been  privately  strangled  by  the  governor.  But 
Zacchias  proved  this  to  be  impossible,  and  ascribed  death  to 
the  fumes  from  a  chofier  of  burning  charcoal  left  in  the  room  J. 
A  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  kind  occurred  lately  at 
London.  A  woman,  who  inhabited  a  room  with  other  five 
people,  alarmed  the  neighbours  one  morning  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  all  her  fellow.lodgers  were  dead.  On  entering  the 
room  they  found  two  men  and  two  women  actually  dead,  and 

*  Ueber  den  Selbstmord,  p.  176. 

t  Nouv.  BibL  M6d.  1827,  iU.  91. 

t  QusestionuiD  Medico-legalium,  T.  iii.  63*  ContilUttn  44. 
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another  man  quite  inBensible  and  apparently  dying.  This 
man,  however,  recovered ;  and  as  it  was  said  that  he  was  too  in- 
timate  with  the  woman  who  gave  the  alarm,  a  report  was  spread 
that  she  had  poisoned  the  rest,  to  get  rid  of  the  man^s  wife,  one 
of  the  sufferers.  She  was  accordingly  put  in  prison,  various 
articles  in  the  house  were  carefully  analysed  for  poison,  and  an 
account  of  the  supposed  barbarous  murder  was  hawked  about 
the  streets.  At  last  the  man  who  recovered  remembered  hav- 
ing put  a  chofler  of  coals  between  the  two  beds,  which  held  the 
whole  six  people ;  and,  the  chamber  having  no  vent,  they  had 
thus  been  all  suffocated  *. 

On  the  qtiestUm-^What  Irrespirabk  Gases  are  Paieanoust 

Some  gases  act  negatively  on  the  animal  system  by  prevent- 
ing the  access  of  respirable  air  to  the  lungs ;  others  are  posi- 
tively poisonous.  The  first  point,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain 
which  are  nqpitively,  and  which  positively  hurtfiiL 

M.  Nyetefiy  who  has  made  the  most  connected  train  of  ex- 
periments on  this  subject,  conceived  that  a  gas  will  not  act 
through  any  other  channel  besides  the  lungs,  if  it  exerts  merely 
a  nqpitive  action; — and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  certainly 
possesses  a  direct  and  positive  power,  if  it  has  nearly  the  same 
effects,  in  whatever  way  it  is  introduced  into  the  body  -f*.  He 
therefore  thought  the  best  way  to  ascertain  the  action  of 
the  gases  would  be,  to  inject  them  into  the  blood,— -conceiv- 
ing that,  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  mere  mechanical  effects 
of  an  aeriform  body,  the  phenomena  would  point  out  the  true 
operation  of  each. 

His  first  object  then  was  to  learn  what  phenomena  are  caused 
by  the  mechanical  action  of  atmospherical  air.  He  found  that 
four  cubic  inches  and  a  half  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog^ 
killed  it  immediately  amidst  tetanic  convulsions,  by  distending 
the  heart  with  frothy  blood ; — ^that  a  larger  quantity  introduced 
gradually  caused  more  lingering  death,  with  symptoms  of  oj^nes- 
sed  breathing,  which  arose  from  gorging  of  the  lungs  with  frothy 
blood; — and  that  a  small  quantity  injected  into  the  carotid 
artery  towards  the  brain  occasioned  speedy  death  by  apoplexy 

*  Ix)ndon  Couritr,  Jan.  M>,  1823. 
f  Nysten,  Recherches  Chimico-Phyriologiqucv,  p.  11. 
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which  arose  from  the  brain  being  deprived  by  means  of  the  air 
of  a  due  supply  of  its  proper  stimulus,  the  blood. 

Proceeding  with  these  data,  he  found  that  Owigen  and  Ais^de 
had  the  same  effect  when  apart,  as  when  united  in  the  form  of 
atmospheric  air ;  that  Carbwretted  hydrogen^  Hydrogen^  Car^ 
banic  ojnde^  and  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  likewise  act  in  the 
same  way ;  and  that  the  Niiraua  oande^  or  intoxicating  gas, 
although  it  does  not  cause  so  much  mechanical  injury  as  the 
others  on  account  of  its  superior  solubility  in  the  blood,  has  the 
same  effect  when  injected  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  produces 
little  or  none  of  the  sjrmptoms  of  intoxication  excited  by  it  in 
man  *.  As  to  Carbonic  acid  gas  he  found  that,  on  account  of 
its  great  solubility  in  the  blood,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  me>* 
chanical  injury  with  it;  that  sixty-four  cubic  inches  are  aU 
sorbed,  and  do  not  excite  any  particular  symptoms ;  but  that 
when  injected  into  the  carotid  artery,  it  occasions  death  by  apo- 
plexy, aJthough  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  blood  f . 

The  other  gases  he  tried  were  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nitric 
oxide,  ammonia,  and  chlorine ;  and  all  of  these  proved  to  be 
positively  and  highly  deleterious. 

Two  or  three  cubic  inches  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 
caused  tetanus  and  immediate  death,  when  injected  into  the 
veins,  although  the  gas  was  at  once  absorbed  by  the  blood. 
The  same  quantity  acted  with  almost  equal  rapidity  when  in- 
jected into  die  cavity  of  the  chest.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
when  it  was  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  even  when  it 
was  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the  sound  skin  |.  The 
last  important  fact  has  been  since  confirmed  by  LebkUchner  in 
his  Thesis  on  the  Permeability  of  the  tissues  § ;  and  it  had  pre- 
viously been  observed  also  by  the  late  Professor  Chaussier^ 
whose  experiments  will  be  mentioned  presently,  (p.  589.)  In 
none  of  Nysten^s  experiments  with  this  gas  was  the  blood 
changed  in  appearance. 

Nitric  omde  gae^  according  to  Nysten,  is  the  most  energetic 

*  Nysten,  Rechcrches  Cbimico-Physiologiques,  patfinu 
+  Rech.  Chimico-Physiologiques,  p.  81. 
t  Ibid.  p.  114. 

§  Diss.  Inaug.  utrum  (ler  viventium  adhuc  animalium  membranM  matctia  pon- 
denbiles  penneare  queant.    Tubingae,  p.  10. 
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of  all  the  poisonous  gases.  A  very  small  quantity  causes  death 
by  tetanus,  when  it  is  introduced  into  a  vein,  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  or  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  it  always  changes  the  state 
of  the  bloody  giving  it  a  chocolate- brown  colour,  and  prevent- 
ing its  coagulation.  In  one  of  Nysten'*s  experiments  a  cubic 
inch  and  three  quarters  injected  into  the  chest  killed  a  little 
dog  in  45  minutes  *.  Dr  John  Davy  appears  to  have  found 
this  gas  not  so  active  f. 

Nysten  found  the  two  other  gases,  Ammonia  and  Chlorine^ 
.to  be  acrid  in  their  action.  When  injected  into  the  veins  they 
kill  by  over-stimulating  the  heart ;  and  when  injected  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest,  they  excite  inflammation  in  the  lining 
membrane^.  Hibr€art  farther  remarked  in  his  experiments 
relative  to  the  action  of  irritants  on  the  windpipe,  that  chlo- 
rine when  inspired,  produces  violent  inflammation  in  the  wind- 
ppe  and  its  great  branches,  ending  in  the  secretion  of  a  pseudo- 
membrane  like  that  of  croup  §. 

From  this  abstract  of  Nysten^s  researches,  it  appears  to  fol- 
low, that  ammonia  and  chlorine  are  irritants ;  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  nitric  oxide,  narcotics ;  oxygen,  azote,  hydrogen, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  nitrous  oxide,  negative  poisons ;  and  carbonic  acid  doubt- 
ful in  its  nature.  Some  of  these  conclusions  do  not  correspond 
with  the  effects  observed  in  man  ;  which  will  presently  be  found 
to  lead  to  the  inference,  that  not  only  carbonic  acid,  but  like- 
wise carbonic  oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  and  carbiuretted  hydrogen 
arc  narcotics.  The  reason  Nysten  did  not  find  these  gases  in- 
jurious, was  probably,  that,  before  they  could  pass,  from  the  vein 
into  which  they  were  injected,  to  the  brain  on  which  they  act, 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  exhaled  from  the  lungs. 

Of  the  Effects  of  the  Poisonous  Gases  on  Man. 

According  to  the  effects  of  the  poisonous  gases  on  man,  they 
may  be  arranged  in  two  groupes,  the  first  including  the  Irri- 
tants^ the  second  the  Narcotics,     It  might  have  been  therefore 

*  Nysten,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  137. 
{*  Philosophical  TransactioDs,  cxiii.  508. 
%  Nysten,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  140. 
$   CoruitarVt  Journal  de  Med.  xxiv.  249. 
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a  more  philosophical  mode  of  arrangement,  if  the  former  had 
been  considered  under  the  irritant  class  of  poisons ;  but  it  is 
much  more  convenient  to  examine  the  whole  deleterious  gases 
together. 

The  Irritant  Gases  are  nitric  oxide  gas  and  nitrous  acid 
vapour,  muriatic  acid  gas,  chlorine,  ammonia,  sulphurous  acid, 
and  some  others  of  little  consequence. 

Of  Nitric  oxide  gas^  and  Nitrous  acid  vapour, — Before 
Nitric  oxide  gas  can  be  breathed  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it 
is  transformed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  nitrous  acid  vapour, 
of  a  ruddy  colour  and  irritating  odour.     I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  case  of  poisoning  with  this  gas.     Sir  H.  Davy  tried 
to  inhale  it,  and  with  this  view  used  the  precaution  of  previous- 
ly breathing  the  nitrous  oxide  or  intoxicating  gas,  in  order  to 
expel  the  atmospheric  air  as  much  as  possible  from  his  lungs. 
But  he  found  that  the  small  quantity  of  nitrous  add  fumes 
formed  with  the  remaining  air  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  sense  of 
burning  in  the  throat,  and  at  once  stimulated  the  glottis  to  con- 
tract, so  that  none  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas  could  pass  into  the 
larynx.     The  subsequent  entrance  of  the  external  air  into  the 
mouth,  which  Sir  Humphrey  unluckily  had  not  foreseen,  was 
of  course  attended  by  the  immediate  formation  of  more  acid 
fumes,  by  which  his  tongue,  cheeks,  and  gums,  were  irritated 
and  inflamed ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Sir  Humphrey  him- 
self remarks,  that  if  he  had  succeeded  in  inhaling  the  nitric 
oxide  gas,  the  same  chemical  change  would  have  happened  in 
the  lungs  and  excited  severe  pneumonia  *. 

The  following  cases  will  prove  that  Nitrous  Acid  vapour, 
disengaged  from  the  fuming  nitrous  add,  is  a  very  violent  and 
dangerous  poison  when  inhaled.  A  chemical  manufacturer,  in 
endeavouring  to  remove  from  his  store-room  a  hamper  in  which 
some  bottles  of  nitrous  add  had  burst,  breathed  the  fumes  for 
some  time,  and  was  seized  in  four  hours  with  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation in  the  throat  and  stomach.  At  night  die  lurine  was 
suppressed  ;  the  skin  afterwards  became  blue ;  at  last  he  was 
seized  with  hiccup,  acute  pain  in  the  diaphragm,  convulsions, 
and  delirium ;  and  he  died  twenty-seven  hours  after  the  acd- 

*  Researches,  Chemical  and  PhUosophical,  ooDoerniDg  oitioiis  oxide  gai,  p.  Alb, 
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dent  *.  Another  case  has  been  described  in  the  BuUetiiis  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Emulation.  It  prored  fiiUl  in  two 
days,  and  the  symptoms  were  those  of  violent  pneumooia.  In 
this  instance  there  was  peripneumony  of  one  side,  and  pleurisy 
of  the  other ;  the  uvula  and  throat  were  gangrenous,  and  the 
windpipe  and  air-tubes  dark-red;  the  veins  throughout  the 
whole  body  were  much  congested,  the  skin  very  livid  in  many 
places,  and  the  blood  fluid  in  the  heart,  but  coagulated  in  the 
vessels,  f 

Of  Poisoning  tvUh  CA/bHna.-^No  good  observatiimff  have 
hitherto  been  published  regarding  the  effects  of  Chlorine  in 
large  quantity  upon  man.     But  the  experiments  of  Nysten  and 
Hebrdart,  and  its  well-known  irritating  effects  when  inhaled  in 
the  minutest  quantities,  show  that  it  will  produce  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  air-passages.    At  the  same  time,  how  irritadi^  so- 
ever it  may  be  to  an  unaccustomed  person,  yet  by  the  fi>roe  of 
habit  one  may  breathe  without  injury  an  atmosphere  much  loaded 
with  it    I  have  been  told  by  a  chemical  manufacturer  at  Belfast, 
that  his  workmen  can  work  with  impunity  in  an  atmoapbeie  of 
chlorine,  where  he  himself  could  not  remain  above  a  few  minutes. 
The  chief  consequences  of  habitual  exposure  are  acidity  and 
other  stomach  complaints,  which  the  men  generally  correct  fay 
taking  chalk.     He  has  likewise  observed  that  they  never  be- 
come corpulent,  and  that  corpulent  men  who  become  workmen 
are  soon  reduced  to  an  ordinary  size.     It  is  not  probaUe,  how- 
ever, that  the  trade  is  an  unhealthy  one ;  for  several  of  this 
gentleman'*s  workmen  have  lived  to  an  advanced  age ;  one  man 
died  not  long  ago  at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  being  forty  years 
in  the  manufactory ;  and  I  have  seen  in  Mr  Tennanf  s  manu- 
fiftctory  at  Glasgow  a  healthy  looking  man  who  had  been  about 
forty  years  a  workman  there.     It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that 
during  the  epidemic  fever  which  raged  over  Ireland  firom  1816 
to  1819)  the  people  of  the  manufactory  at  Belfast  were  exempt 
firom  it. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Ammonia, — For  an  account  of  the  effects 

*  Dcsgrangfs  in  Corvisart'6  Journal  de  Med.  viii.  487. 
f  Bulletins  dc  la  Soc  Med.  d*Kmu1ntioo,  Oct.  1823. 
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of  Amtnania^  which,  when  in  the  state  of  gas,  acts  violently  as 
an  irritant  on  the  mouth,  windpipe,  and  lungs,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  chapter  on  ammonia  and  its  salts  in  page  167. 
It  appears  to  form  one  of  the  gases  disengaged  from  the  soil  of 
necessaries,  as  will  be  noticed  presently,  and  causes  inflammation 
in  the  eyes  of  workmen  who  are  incautiously  exposed  to  it  *. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Muriatic  Acid  Gas. — I  have  .not  met 
with  any  account  of  the  effects  of  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  on  man. 
But  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  will  likewise  act  as  a 
violent  and  pure  irritant  It  is  exceedingly  hurtful  to  vegetable 
life.  In  the  course  of  some  experiments  performed  not  long 
ago  by  Z>r  Turner  and  myself  on  the  effects  of  the  gases  on 
plants,  we  found  that  a  tenth  of  a  cubic  inch  diluted  with 
20,000  times  its  volume  of  air,  so  as  to  be  quite  imperceptible 
to  the  nostrils,  shrivelled  and  killed  all  the  leaves  of  various 
plants,  which  were  exposed  to  it  for  twenty.four  hours  -f-. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas. — The  Nar* 
cotic  gases  are  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  irritants,  on 
account  of  the  singularity  of  their  effiects,  and  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  accidents  with  them.  This  groupe  includes  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  and  cyanogen. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  most  deleterious  of  all  the 
gases.  According  to  MM.  Thenard  and  Dupuytren^  air  im« 
prcgnated  with  a  1500th  part  of  the  gas  kills  birds  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  with  about  twice  that  proporticm,  or  an  800th, 
it  will  soon  kill  a  dog  |.  Some  time  before  their  researches. 
Professor  Chaussier  made  experiments  with  it  on  animals ; 
and  he  remarked,  that  in  moderate  quantity  it  proved  quick- 
ly fatal,  whether  it  was  inhaled  or  injected  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  stomach,  or  anus,  or  nmply  applied  to  the  skin.  Nine 
quarts  of  the  gas  injected  into  the  anus  of  a  horse  killed  it  in 
one  minute ;  and  a  rabbit,  whose  skin  only  was  exposed  to  it, 

*  Halle^  Recherches  sur  la  nature  du  Mephitisme  des  fosses  d*aiBancc,  p*  107« 
"t*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxviii.  36*1. 
+  Orjila,  Toxic  Generale,  ii.  479. 
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died  in  ten  minutes  *.  Dr  Turner  and  I  likewise  fimnd  thst 
it  was  very  injurious  to  vegetables,  and  that  it  acted  differently 
from  muriatic  add  gas,  as  it  appeared  to  exhaust  the  vitality 
of  plants,  and  to  cause  in  them  a  state  analogous  to  narcotic  poi- 
soning in  animals.  Four  cubic  inches  and  a  half  diluted  with ' 
eighty  voliunes  of  air,  caused  drooping  of  the  leaves  of  a  mig* 
nonette  plant  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  plant,  though  then 
removed  into  the  open  air,  continued  to  droop  till  it  bent  over 
altogether,  and  died  f . 

The  best  account  of  its  effects  on  man  is  contained  in  M. 
HaU£s  work  |,  giving  an  account  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  exhalations  from  the  pits  of  the  Parisian  necessaries,  whidi 
exhalations  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Thenard  and  Dn- 
puytren,  to  be  mixtures  chiefly  of  ammonia  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  symptoms  in  cases  where  the  vapours  are 
teeathed  in  a  state  of  concentration  are  sudden  weakness,  and 
all  the  signs  of  ordinary  asphyxia.  The  individual  becomes 
suddenly  weak  and  insensible ;  falls  down;  and  either  expires  im- 
mediately,  or,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  quickly  extricated, 
he  may  revive  in  no  long  time,  the  belly  remaining  tense  and  full 
for  an  hour  or  upwards,  and  recovery  being  preceded  by  vomiting 
and  hawking  of  bloody  froth  §.  When  the  noxious  emanations 
are  less  concentrated,  several  affections  have  been  noticed,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  two  varieties,  the  one  consisting  of  pure 
coma,  the  other  of  coma  and  tetanic  convulsions.  In  the  coma- 
tose form,  the  workman  seems  to  fall  gently  asleep  while  at 
work,  is  roused  with  difficulty,  and  has  no  recollection  afterwards 
of  what  passed  before  the  accident.  The  convulsive  form  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  noisy  and  restless  delirium,  sometimes 
by  sudden  faintness,  heaving  or  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  pains 
in  the  arms,  and  almost  always  by  difficult  breathing,  from 
weakness  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest.  Insensibility,  and  a  state 
resembling  asphyxia  rapidly  succeed,  during  which  the  pupil  is 

*  Experiences  &ur  les  animaux  avec  le  gas  hydrogeDc  sulfure. — SedilioVt  Journal 
do  Med.  XV.  28,  34. 

'*'  Kdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxviii.  3GI. 

%  Hecherches  sur  la  nature  du  muphitisme  dcs  fosses  d\ibancc,  1786 

9   Uccberchcs,  &c.  p.  55. 
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fixed  and  dilated,  the  mouth  filled  with  white  or  bloody  froth, 
the  skin  cold,  and  the  pidse  feeble  and  irregular.  At  last  convul- 
sive efforts  to  breathe  ensue ;  these  are  followed  by  general  te- 
tanic spasms  of  the  trunk  and  extremities ;  and  if  the  case  is  to 
prove  fatal,  which  it  may  not  do  for  two  hours,  a  state  of  calm 
and  total  insensibility  precedes  death  for  a  short  interval*. 
When  the  exposure  has  been  too  slight  to  cause  serious  mischief, 
the  individual  is  afiected  with  sickness,  colic,  imperfectly  defin- 
ed pains  in  the  chest,  and  lethargy  +. 

The  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  persons  killed  by  these 
emanations  are  fluidity  and  blackness  of  the  blood,  a  dark  tint  of 
all  the  internal  vascular  organs,  annihilation  of  the  contractility 
of  the  muscles,  more  or  less  redness  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
secretion  of  brown  mucus  there  as  well  as  in  the  nostrils,  gorg- 
ing of  the  lungs,  an  odour  throughout  the  whole  viscera  like 
that  of  decayed  fish,  and  a  tendency  to  early  putrefaction  |. 
ChauasieT  in  his  experiments  also  remarked  in  animals,  that 
when  a  plate  of  silver,  or  bit  of  white  lead,  was  thrust  under  the 
skin  it  was  blackened  §. 

These  extraordinary  accidents  may  be  occasioned  not  only 
by  exposure  to  the  vapours  from  the  fosses^  but  likewise  by  the 
incautious  inhalation  of  the  vapours  proceeding  from  the  bodies 
of  persons  who  have  been  asphyxiated  there.  Sickness,  colic, 
and  pains  in  the  chest,  are  often  caused  in  the  latter  mode; 
and  HalU  has  even  given  an  instance  of  the  most  violent  form 
of  the  convulsive  afiection  having  originated  in  the  same  man- 
ner II . 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  comprehend  the  exact  cause 
of  these  accidents,  as  it  is  not  easy  for  an  Englishman  to  com- 
prehend how  a  person  may  be  suffocated  by  the  fumes  of  a 
privy,  it  is  necessary  to  explain,  that  in  Paris  the  pipe  of 
the  privy  terminates  under  ground  in  a  pit,  which  is  usual- 
ly contained  in  a  small  covered  vault,  or  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  square  tower  open  at  the  roof  of  the  house ;  and  that 

*  Rechcrches,  &c.  pp.  d7t  99,  144 ;  and  Nuuv.  Journ.  de  M^  ,  L  237- 

"X  Nouv.  Journal,  &c. 

X  Ibidem. 

§  Sedtllofs  Journ.  de  Med.  xv.  26. 

II  Recherches,  &c.  p.  57* 
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the  pit  is  often  several  feet  long,  wide  and  deep.     Here  tlie 
filth  is  sometimes  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  till  the  pit  is  full ;  and  it  is  in  the  process  of  deariiq; 
it  out  that  the  workmen  are  liable  to  suffer.     Jf.  HallS  has 
given  an  intwesting  narrative  of  an  attempt  made  to  empty 
one  of  these  pits  in  presence  of  the  Due  de  Rochefoucaull, 
the  Abb^  Tessier,  himself,  and  other  members   of  the  Aoi^ 
demy  of  Sciences,  who  were  appointed   by  the  French  go* 
vemment  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  a  pretended  diacoveiy 
for  destroying  the  noxious  vapours.     The  pit  chosen  was  ten 
feet  and  a  half  long,  six  wide,  and  at  least  seven  deep ;  and  re* 
peated  attempts  had  been  previously  made  without  sucoeas  tm 
empty  it.    For  some  time  the  process  went  on  prosperoualy ; 
when  at  last  one  of  the  workmen  dropped  his  bucket  into  the 
pit.     A  ladder  being  procured,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
descend,  and  would  not  wait  to  be  tied  with  ropes.     ^'  But 
hardly ,^^  says  Hall^,  **  had  he  descended  a  few  steps  of  the  lad- 
der when  he  tumbled  down  without  a  cry,  and  was  overwhelm* 
ed  in  the  ordure  below  without  making  the  slightest  efibrt  to 
save  himself.     It  was  at  first  thought  that  he  had  slipped  his 
foot,  and  another  worknuin  promptly  offered  to  descend  for  him. 
This  man  was  secured  with  ropes  in  case  of  accident.      But 
scarcely  had  he  descended  far  enough  to  have  his  whole  person 
in  the  pit  except  his  head,  when  he  uttered  a  suppressed  cry, 
made  a  violent  effort  with  his  chest,  slipped  from  the  ladder, 
and  ceased  to  move  or  breathe.     His  head  hung  down  on  his 
breast,  the  pulse  was  gone  ;  and  this  complete  state  of  asphyxia 
was  the  affair  of  a  moment.    Another  workman  descended  with 
the  same  precautions,  fainted  away  in  like  manner,  but  was  so 
promptly  withdrawn  that  the  asphyxia  was  not  complete,  and 
he  soon  revived.  At  last  a  stout  young  man,  secured  in  the  same 
way  as  the  rest,  also  went  down  a  few  steps.     Finding  himself 
seized  like  his  companions,  he  re-ascended  to  recover  himself 
for  a  moment ;  and  still  not  discouraged,  he  resolved  to  go  down 
again,  and  descended  backwards,  keeping  his  face  uppermost, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  search  for  his  companion  with  a  hook, 
and  withdraw  the  body.*"     It  was  found  impossible  to  go  on 
with  the  operation  of  clearing  out ;  and  the  pit  was  shut  up 
again.     The  first  workman  never  showed  any  sign  of  life  ;   the 
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second  recovered  afler  discharging  much  bloody  froth ;  all  the 
persons  in  the  vault  were  more  or  less  a£Pected ;  and  a  gentle- 
man who,  in  trying  to  resuscitate  the  dead  workman,  incautious* 
ly  breathed  the  exhalations  from  his  mouth,  was  immediately 
and  violently  seised  with  the  convulsive  form  of  the  affection  *^ 
Analogous  accidents  have  happened  in  this  country  in  the  clear- 
ing out  of  drains.  The  presence  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  in 
all  such  noxious  emanations  is  best  proved  by  exposing  to  them 
a  bit  of  filtering  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  lead.  The 
smell  alone  must  not  be  relied  on,  as  putrescent  animal  matter 
exhales  an  odour  like  that  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  though 
none  be  present.  Workmen  ought  to  be  aware  that  sulphu- 
retted-hydrogen may  be  quickly  fatal  where  lights  bum  with 
imdiminished  brilliancy  ;  and  that  in  places  where  it  is  jq>t  to 
accun^ulate,  the  d^ree  of  purity  of  the  air  may  vary  so  much 
in  the  course  of  working,  as  to  be  wholesome  only  a  few  minutes 
before,  as  well  as  a  few  minutes  after,  a  fiital  accident  f. 

In  the  present  place  some  notice  may  be  taken  of  an  extra- 
ordinary accident,  which  happened  very  lately  near  London. 
Great  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  sulphurettedrhydro- 
gen  was  the  cause  of  it ;  and  while  these  exist  it  is  not  possible 
to  arrange  it  under  a  proper  head.  It  is  too  important,  how- 
ever,  in  relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence,  to  be  omitted  in  this 
work ;  and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  here,  as  the 
accident  was  ascribed  to  sulphuretted-hydrogen  by  those  who 
witnessed  it. 

In  August  last,  twenty-two  boys  living  at  a  boarding  school 
at  Clapham  were  smed  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours 
with  alarming  symptoms  of  violent  irritation  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  subsultus  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  and  excessive 
prostration  of  strength.  Another  had  been  similarly  attacked 
three  days  before.  This  child  died  in  twenty-five,  and  one  of 
the  others  in  twenty-three  hours.  On  examination  after  deaths 
the  Peyerian  glands  of  the  intestines  were  found  in  the  former 
case  enlarged,  and  as  it  were  tuberculated ;  in  the  other  there 
were  also  ulcers  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestines  and 
softening  of  that  coat  in  the  colon.     A  suspicion  of  accidental 

*  Hallc,  Recherches,  Slc.  p.  50.  +  Ibidem,  pp.  46,  53. 
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poisoning  having  naturally  arisen,  the  varioas  utensils  and  ar- 
ticles of  food  used  by  the  family  were  examined,  but  without  sue* 
cess.  And  the  only  circumstance  which  appeared  to  explain  the 
accident  was,  that  two  days  before  the  first  child  took  ill,  a  fiml 
cess-pool  had  been  opened,  and  the  materials  di£Pused  over  a  gar* 
den  adjoining  to  the  children's  play-ground.  This  was  consi- 
dered a  sufficient  cause  of  the  disease  by  Dr  Spurgin  and 
Messrs  Angus  and  Saunders  of  Clapham,  as  well  as  by  Drs 
Latham  and  Chambers  and  Mr  Pearson  of  London,  who  per- 
sonally examined  the  whole  particulars  *.  Their  explanation 
may  be  the  only  rational  account  that  can  be  given  of  the  mat* 
ter ;  but  till  a  detailed  statement  be  published  of  the  inquiry  by 
which  they  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  it  must  appear  unsatis- 
factory  to  the  medical  jurist  and  the  physician,  since  it  is  not 
supported,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  previous  account  of  the 
effects  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen.  For  the  present,  a  fuller  in- 
vestigation of  the  accident  in  this  work  seems  to  me  unnecessaiy. 
But  I  must  repeat,  that  it  is  an  incident  of  the  great^t  conse- 
quence in  relation  to  legal  medicine ;  and  every  one  interested 
in  that  science  must  feel  disappointed,  if  a  complete  narrative 
of  the  inquiries  made  on  the  occasion  be  not  published. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Carburetted  Hydrogen, — Carburetted 
hydrogen  is  another  of  the  narcotic  gases ;  but  is  much  infis- 
rior  in  energy  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sir  H.  Davy  found, 
that  when  he  breathed  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  air  and  three 
of  carburetted  hydrogen,  procured  firom  the  decomposition 
of  water  by  red  hot  charcoal,  he  was  attacked  with  giddi- 
ness, headach,  and  transient  weakness  of  the  limbs.  When  he 
breathed  it  pure,  the  first  inspiration  caused  a  sense  of  numb- 
ness  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest ;  the  second  caused  an  over- 
powering sense  of  oppression  in  the  breast,  and  insensibility  to 
external  objects ;  during  the  third  he  seemed  sinking  into  an- 
nihilation, and  the  mouth-piece  dropped  out  of  his  hand.  On 
becoming  again  sensible,  which  happened  in  less  than  a  mi- 
nute, he  continued  for  some  time  to  suffer  from  a  feeling  of 
impending  suffocation,  extreme  exhaustion,  and  great  feeble* 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  pp.  .37f>,  410,  448. 
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ness  of  the  pulse.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  af. 
fected  with  weakness,  giddiness  and  rending  headach  *.  These 
experiments  show  that  the  gas  is  deleterious.  Yet  Nysten 
found  it  inert  when  injected  into  the  veins ;  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  colliers  breathe  the  light  carburetted  hydro- 
gen in  coal  mines,  and  gas-men  breathe  the  mixed  gases  in  ma- 
nufactories without  apparent  injury.  Their  immunity  seems 
to  depend  on  the  effect  of  dilution ;  which,  as  Sir  H.  Davy^s 
experiments  show,  is  much  greater  than  on  most  poisonous 
gases. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. — Carbonic  acid  gas 
is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  deleterious  gases ;  for  it  is  the 
daily  source  of  fatal  accidents.  It  is  extricated  in  great  quantity 
from  burning  fuel ;  it  is  given  out  abundantly  in  the  calcining 
of  lime ;  it  is  disengaged  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity  in 
brew.houses  by  the  fermentation  of  beer ;  it  is  oflen  met  with 
in  mines  and  caverns,  particularly  in  coal-pits  and  draw-wells ; 
it  may  collect  in  apartments  where  fuel  is  burnt  without  a  pro- 
per outlet  for  the  vitiated  air,  or  where  persons  are  crowded  too 
much  for  the  capacity  of  the  room.  Hence  many  have  been 
killed  by  descending  incautiously  into  draw-wells,  by  falling  in*, 
to  beer-vats,  and  by  sleeping  before  the  traps  of  lime-kilns,  or  in 
apartments  without  vents  and  heated  by  chofTers.  Instances 
have  ei^en  occurred  of  the  same  accident  from  sleeping  in  green- 
houses during  the  night,  when  it  is  well  known  that  plants  ei&- 
hale  much  carbonic  acid  ;  and  some  dreadful  cases  have  occur* 
red  of  suffocation  from  confinement  in  small  crowded  rooms. 

Physiologists,  as  already  remarked,  are  not  quite  agreed  as 
to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas, — whether  it  is  a  positive  poi- 
son, or  simply  an  asphyxiating  gas.  But  in  my  opinion  rea- 
sons enough  exist  for  believing  that  it  is  positively  and  ener« 
getically  poisonous.  This  is  perhaps  shown  by  its  effects  being 
much  more  rapidly  produced,  and  much  more  slowly  and  im- 
perfectly removed  than  asphyxia  from  immersion  in  hydrogen 
or  azote  f.  But  it  is  more  unequivocally  established  by  the 
three  following  facts : 

*  Researches  on  Nitrouii  Oxide  Gas,  p.  407. 

t  M.  CoUurd  de  Martiffuy  in  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  xiv.  200. 
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In  the  first  place,  if,  instead  of  the  nitrogen  gas  contained 
in  atmospheric  air,  carbonic  add  gas  be  mixed  with  oxygen  tn 
the  same  proportion,  animals  cannot  breathe  this  atmoaphere 
for  two  minutes  without  being  seised  with  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning*. Even  a  much  less  proportion  has  the  same  eflfect 
Nay,  persons  have  become  apoplectic  in  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  which  to  those  who  entered  it  appeared  at  first 
quite  respirable  f. 

Secondly,  Professor  Rolando  of  Turin  having  found  that 
the  land  tortoise  sustained  very  little  injury  when  the  great  air- 
tube  of  one  lung  was  tied,  he  contrived  to  make  it  breathe  car- 
bonic acid  gas  with  one  lung,  while  atmospheric  air  was  inhaled 
by  the  other ;  and  he  remarked  that  death  took  place  in  a  few 
hours  I, 

Thirdly,  the  symptoms  caused  by  inhaling  the  gas  may  be 
also  produced  by  its  application  to  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
stomach  or  to  the  skin.  On  the  one  hand,  aerated  water  has 
been  known  to  cause  giddiness  or  even  intoxication  when  drunk 
too  freely  at  first  § ;  and  the  sparkling  wines  probably  owe  their 
rapid  power  of  intoxicating  to  the  carbonic  acid  they  contain. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Collard  de  Martigny  has  found 
that,  if  the  human  body  be  enclosed  in  an  atmosphere  of  the 
gas,  due  precautions  being  taken  to  preserve  the  free  access  of 
common  air  to  the  lungs,  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  with 
carbonic  acid  are  produced,  such  as  weight  in  the  head,  obscu- 
rity of  sight,  pain  in  the  temples,  ringing  in  the  ears,  giddiness, 
and  an  undefinable  feeling  of  terror ;  and  that  if  the  same  ex- 
periment be  made  on  animals  and  continued  long  enough,  death 
will  be  the  consequence  ||. 

When  a  man  attempts  to  inhale  pure  carbonic  acid  gas,  for 
example  by  putting  the  face  over  the  edge  of  a  beer- vat,  or  the 
nose  into  a  jar  containing  chalk  and  muriatic  acid,  the  nostrils 
and  throat  are  irritated  so  strongly,  that  the  glottis  closes  and 
inspiration  becomes  impossible.  Sir  H.  Davy  in  making  this 
experiment  farther  remarked,  that  the  gas  causes  an  acid  taste 

•  Collard  de  Martigny,  204. 
t  Nouv.  Biblioth.  Med.  1827,  Hi.  (M. 
4:  Archives  Gen.  de  Med.  v.  132. 
§   Fodiri,  MkI.  Legale,  iv.  37. 
II   Archives,  &c.  p.  211. 
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in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  uvu- 
la *.  I  have  remarked  the  same  effects  from  very  pure  gas  dis- 
engaged by  tartaric  acid  from  carbonate  of  soda.  Hence  when 
a  person  is  immersed  in  the  gas  nearly  or  perfectly  pure,  as  in 
a  beer-vat  or  old  well,  he  dies  at  once  of  suffocation. 

The  effects  are  very  different  when  the  gas  is  considerably 
diluted ;  for  the  symptoms  then  resemble  apoplexy.  As  they 
differ  somewhat  according  to  the  source  from  which  the  gas  is 
derived,  and  the  admixtures  consequently  breathed  along  with 
it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  relate  an  example  of  the  effects  of  the 
pure  gas  diluted  with  air,-«of  the  emanations  from  burning 
charcoal,  tallow,  and  coal,-— and  finally  of  air  vitiated  by  the 
breath. 

1.  M.  Chomel  of  Paris  has  related  a  case  of  poisoning 
with  the  gas  diluted  with  air,  occurring  in  the  person  of  a 
labourer,  who  was  suddenly  immersed  in  it  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  and  remained  there  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  He  was 
first  affected  with  violent  and  irregular  convulsions  of  the  whole 
body  and  perfect  insensibility,  afterwards  with  fits  of  spasm  like 
tetanus ;  and  during  the  second  day,  when  these  symptoms  had 
gone  off,  he  continued  to  be  affected  with  dumbness  -f . — It  is 
worthy  of  particular  remark  that,  contrary  to  general  belief, 
these  effects  may  be  produced  in  situations  where  the  air  is  not 
sufficiently  impure  to  extinguish  lights.  Jf.  CoUard  de  Mar* 
tigny  has  related  the  case  of  a  servant,  who,  on  entering  a  cel- 
lar where  grape-juice  was  fermenting,  became  suddenly  giddy, 
and,  under  a  vague  impression  of  terror,  fled  from  the  place, 
dropping  her  candle  on  the  floor  and  shutting  the  door  behind 
her.  She  fell  down  insensible  outside  the  door,  and  those  who 
went  to  her  assistance  found  on  opening  the  door  that  the  light 
continued  to  bum  j.  It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that,  contra* 
ry  to  what  would  be  expected  from  the  statements  of  Sir  H.  Davy 
and  other  experimentalists  on  the  effects  of  the  pure  gas,  it  will 
often  happen  that  no  odour  or  taste  is  perceived.  M>  Boruunij 
in  an  account  of  an  accident  which  happened  at  Nantes  to  two 
workmen  who  descended  an  old  well,  says  that  the  first  while 
descending  uttered  a  piercing  cry  and  fell  down  ;  and  that  as 

*  Uescarchcs  on  Nitrous  Oudc,  p.  47^- 

t  Nouv.  Journal  de  Med.  ii.  Vj6. 

X  Col  lard  de  Martignjr,  Arcbivei  Qin.  de  Mcdecinc,  kit.  2).'». 
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soon  as  his  comrade,  who  tried  to  rescue  him,  was  lowered  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  he  felt  as  if  he  was  to  be  suffocated  for  want 
of  breath,  but  perceived  no  strong  or  disagreeable  smell  *• 
It  should  be  remembered  therefore  by  workmen,  that  there  may 
be  danger  in  descending  pits  where  none  is  indicated  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  or  by  the  extinguishing  of  a  light. 

2.  The  fumes  of  Burning  Charcoal  have  been  long  known 
to  be  deleterious.  The  early  symptoms  caused  by  them  have 
been  seldom  noticed,  because  this  variety  of  poisoning  being 
generally  accidental,  and  occurring  during  sleep,  the  patient  is 
seldom  seen  till  the  symptoms  are  fully  formed.  From  the 
history  of  the  attempt  at  self-destruction  alluded  to  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  this  chapter,  it  appears  that  the  first  effects  are 
slight  oppression,  then  violent  palpitation,  and  next  confusion 
of  ideas,  gradually  ending  in  insensibility  -|-.  Tightness  in  the 
temples  and  an  undefinable  sense  of  alarm  have  also  been  re- 
marked as  the  incipient  symptoms  ^ ;  but  others  have,  on  the 
contrary,  experienced  a  pleasing  sensation  that  seduced  them  to 
remain  on  the  fatal  spot  §* 

The  following  abstract  of  a  case  by  Dr  Batnngton  will  con- 
vey an  accurate  idea  of  the  advanced  symptoms.  The  waiter  of 
a  tavern  and  a  little  boy,  on  going  to  bed,  left  a  choffer  of  char- 
coal burning  beside  it ;  and  next  morning  were  found  insensible. 
The  boy  died  immediately  after  they  were  discovered.  The 
waiter  had  stertorous  breathing,  livid  lips,  flushing  of  the  face, 
and  a  full,  strong  pulse ;  for  which  affections  he  was  bled  to  ten 
ounces.  When  Dr  Babington  first  saw  him,  however,  the  pulse 
had  become  feeble,  the  breathing  imperfect  and  the  limbs  cold ; 
the  muscles  were  powerless  and  twitched  with  slight  convulsions, 
the  sensibility  gone,  the  face  pale,  the  eyelids  closed,  the  eyes 
prominent  and  rolling,  the  tongue  swollen  and  the  jaw  locked 
upon  it,  and  there  was  a  great  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth. 
The  employment  of  galvanism  at  this  time  caused  an  evident 
amendment  in  every  symptom.  But  it  was  soon  abandoned ; 
because  each  time  it  was  applied,  the  excitement  was  rapidly 

*  Hbtoire  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  Ue  M^d.  i.  353. 

t  Nouv.  Biblioth.  Med.  1027,  iu.  91. 

X  Collard  de  Martigny^  Arch.  G6fl.  de  Med.  xiv.  205. 

§  OrJOa,  Toxicol  Gen.  il  475.     Note. 
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followed  by  a  corresponding  depression.  Cold  water  was  then 
dashed  upon  him,  ammonia  rubbed  on  his  chest,  oxigen  thrown 
into  the  lungs ;  and  through  these  and  other  means  a  warm  per- 
spiration was  brought  out,  and  his  state  rapidly  improved.  He 
was  nearly  lost,  however,  during  the  subsequent  night  by  he- 
morrhage from  the  divided  vein ;  but  next  day  he  was  so  well, 
that  he  could  even  speak  a  little.  For  two  days  afterwards  the 
left  side  of  the  face  was  paralyzed,  and  his  mental  faculties  were 
somewhat  disordered  *. — In  such  cases  as  this  the  stupor  is  gene- 
rally very  deep.  There  is  a  case  in  a  French  Journal  of  a  girl, 
who,  after  remaining  some  time  in  a  small  close  chamber  heated 
by  a  charcoal  chofTer,  fell  down  insensible,  remained  in  that  state 
for  three  hours,  and  when  she  recovered  from  her  lethargy, 
found  that  the  chofier  had  fallen,  and  burnt  the  skin  and  sub- 
jacent fat  of  the  thighs  to  a  cinder  f. 

Occasionally  the  stage  of  stupor  is  followed,  as  in  some  other 
varieties  of  narcotic  poisoning,  by  a  stage  of  delirium,  at  times 
of  the  furious  kind,  or  by  a  state  resembling  somnambulism  I, 
It  does  not  follow  that  recovery  is  certain  because  coma  has  thus 
given  place  to  delirium, — an  alteration,  which  in  most  varieties 
of  narcotic  poisoning  is  considered  a  sure  sign  of  recovery.  CoU 
lard  de  Martigny  has  related  a  case  which  eventually  proved 
fatal,  notwithstanding  this  sign  of  amelioration  §. 

According  to  the  researches  of  OrJUay  the  emanations  from 
burning  charcoal  when  in  a  state  of  vivid  ignition  consist  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  as  the  only  foreign  ingredient.  A  hundred  parts 
of  the  air  evolved  are  composed  of  42  azote,  46  common  airji 
and  1 9,  carbonic  acid.  But  when  the  charcoal  bums  faintly,  a 
hundred  parts  contain  52  of  azote,  20  of  common  air,  14  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  14  of  carburetted-hydrogen  ||.  It  appears 
that  the  vapours  are  most  dangerous  in  the  latter  state ;  for  in 
countries  where  charcoal  choffers  are  much  used  for  warming 
close  chambers  it  is  found  unsafe  to  close  u{^  the  doors  till  the 
fuel  is  in  a  state  of  vivid  ignition.  The  experiments  of  Orfila 
show  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  aii; 

•  Lond.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  i.  83. 
+  NouY.  Journ.  de  MM. 
X  Nouv.  Biblioih.  Med.  1827*  iii.  91. 
§  Archiyei  G6n.  de  MM.  xW.  210. 
11  Toxicol.  Gen.  ii.  474 
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passes  through  unconsunied.  In  truth,  it  often  happens  on  this 
account  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  add  in  a  poiaonoaB 
atmosphere  is  very  small.  In  the  case  of  attempt  at  suicide  the 
proportion  was  so  small  that  the  people  who  entered  the  apart- 
ment found  the  air  quite  respirable,  and  the  chofier  bfuming,  al- 
though the  person  they  sought  was  in  a  state  of  deep  coma.  It 
has  also  been  already  remarked,  that  coma  is  rapidly  induced 
where  the  air  is  pure  enough  to  support  the  combustion  of  lights. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  circumstances  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  mixed  gases  proceeding  from  the  slow  combus- 
tion of  tallow  and  other  oily  substances  will  produce  dangeroiB 
symptoms.  Dr  Blackadder  remarked  in  the  course  of  his 
experiments  on  flame,  that  the  vapour  into  which  oil  is  resolved, 
previous  to  its  forming  flame  round  the  wick,  excites  in  minute 
quantities  intense  headach  *.  The  emanations  from  the  burn- 
ing snuff  of  a  candle  are  probably  of  the  same  nature  and  aie 
very  poisonous.  An  instance  indeed  has  been  recorded  in 
which  they  proved  fatal.  A  party  of  iron-smiths,  who  were 
carousing  on  a  festival  day  at  Leipsig,  amused  themselves  with 
plaguing  a  boy,  who  was  asleep  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  by 
holding  under  his  nose  the  smoke  of  a  candle  just  extinguished. 
At  first  he  was  roused  a  little  each  time.  But  when  the  amuse- 
ment had  been  continued  for  half  an  hour  he  began  to  breathe 
laboriously,  was  then  attacked  with  incessant  epileptic  convul- 
sions and  died  on  the  third  day  -|-. 

4.  The  vapours  from  burning  coal  are  the  most  noxious  of 
all  kinds  of  emanations  from  fuel,  and  cause  peculiar  symptoms. 
But  they  are  less  apt  to  lead  to  accidents  than  the  vapour  rf 
charcoal,  as  they  are  much  more  irritating  to  the  lungs.  This 
effect  depends  on  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  which  is  mingled 
with  the  carbonic  acid. 

The  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  exceedingly  deleterious  to  vege- 
table life,  being  hardly  inferior  in  that  respect  to  muriatic  acid 
gas.  Dr  Turner  and  I  found  that  a  fiflh  of  a  cubic  inch  di- 
luted with  ten  thousand  times  its  volume  of  air  destroyed  all 
the  leaves  of  various  plants  in  forty-eight  hours  J.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  experiments  on  animals  or  observations  on 

•  On  the  Constitution  of  blame. — Edin.  New  Philos.  Journal,  i.  224,  226. 
i-  Ammantiy — Mcdicina  Critica,  Cas.  59,  p.  365. 
X  Kdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xjLviiL  'ib\K 
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man  regarding  the  eiFects  of  the  pure  gas.     But  it  will  without 
a  doubt  prove  a  powerful  irritant. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  cases  now  to  be  mentioned 
were  possibly  owing  to  the  admixture  o£  sulphurous  acid  gas 
with   the  carbonic,  both  being  inhaled  in  a  diluted  stated. 
The  cases  are   described   by   Mr  Braid^   lately  surgeon  at 
Leadhills.     In  March  1817  several  of  the  miners  there  were 
violently  affected,  and  some  killed,  in  consequence,  it   was 
supposed,  of  the  smoke  of  one  of  the  steam  engines  having 
escaped  into  the  way -gates,  and  contaminated  the  air  in  the 
workings.      Four   men   who  attempted    to   force    their  way 
through   this  air  into   the  workings  below,   were  unable  to 
advance  beyond,  and  seem  to  have  died  immediately.     The 
rest  attempted  to  descend  two  hours  after,  but  were  suddenly 
stopped  by  the  contaminated  air.     As  soon  as  they  reached  il^ 
although  their  lights  burnt  tolerably  well,  they  felt  difficulty  in 
breathing,  and  were  then  seised  with  violent  pain  and  beating 
in  the  head,  giddiness  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  followed  by  vo- 
miting, palpitation  and  anxiety,  weakness  of  the  limbs  and  pains 
above  the  knees,  and  finally  with  loss  of  recollection.     Some  of 
them  made  their  escape,  but  others  remained  till  the  air  was  so 
far  purified  that  their  companions  could  descend  to  their  aid. 
When  Mr  Braid  first  saw  them,  some  were  running  about 
frantic  and  furious,  and  striking  all  who  came  in  their  way,— 
some  ran  off  terrified  whenever  any  one  approached  them,— - 
some  were  singing, — some  praying, — and  others  lay  listless  and 
insensible.     Many  of  them  retched  and  vomited.     In  some  the 
pulse  was  quick,  in  others  slow,  in  many  irregular,  and  in  all 
feeble.     All  who  could  describe  their  complaints  had  violent 
headach,  some  of  them  tenesmus,  and  a  few  diarrhcea.     In  a 
few  days  all  recovered  except  the  first  four  and  three  others  who 
had  descended  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mine  *. — Another 
accident  of  the  same  nature,  and  followed  by  the  same  phe* 
nomena,  happened  more  lately  at  Leadhills -f-.      Similar  ae» 
cidents  have  been  also  lately  witnessed  by  Mr  Bald,  civil  en- 
gineer,  among  the  coal-miners  who  work  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  burning  mine  belonging  to  the  Devon  Company.     It  is 

*  Edit)  Med.  aud  Surg.  Joiunul,  xiii.  '<ibd,  -f  Ibidem^  xjlxIL  ^5. 
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The  morbid  appearanoet  left  in  die  bodjr  after  poiaonin^  witk 
carbonic  acid  gas  bare  been  diiefij  obserred  in  persons  IdUed 
bjr  charcoal  Tapoor.  According  to  Portad  the  vessels  of  the 
bndn  are  gcrged,  and  the  Tentrides  contain  serum ;  the  lungs  are 
distended,  as  if  emphirsematoos ;  the  heart  and  great  veins  are 
distended  with  Mack  fluid  blood ;  the  ejes  are  genermlly  glis- 
tening  and  prominent,  the  face  red,  and  the  tongue  protruded  and 
black  §.  Gorging  of  the  cerebral  vessels  seems  to  be  very  com- 
mon. Dr  Sckenck,  medical  inspector  of  Siegen,  in  reporting 
two  caxes  of  death  caused  bv  the  vapours  of  burning  wood,  no» 
tices  paleness  of  the  countenance,  as  a  singular  accompaniment  of 
cerebral  congestion ;  and  calls  the  attention  of  medical  jurists  to 
the  extreme  calmness  of  the  features  as  a  general  character  of 
ibis  variety  of  poisoning  ||.     The  countenance  is  always  com- 

•  Fxlin.  New  Phil.  Joarnal,  ▼.  110. 

^  iifdweU^  Narrative  of  the  dqilorable  Deaths  of  the  English  gentlemen  and  otben 
who  were  tofibcated  in  the  Black  Hole  in  Fort  William. 
^  SnUth*»  Principlet  of  Forensic  Medicine,  221. 
§  Instruction  sur  le  traiteroent  des  A^yxies,  2S. 
I  Horn's  AichiT  f&r  Medizinische  Briahrung,  1823, 1  O'S, 
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posed,  but  generally  livid.  It  appears  from  an  account  in  PyPs 
£ssays  of  several  cases  of  suffocation  from  the  fumes  of  burning 
wood,  that,  besides  the  appearances  mentioned  by  Portal,  there 
is  usually  great  livor  of  the  back,  irothiness  as  well  as  fluidity 
of  the  blood,  and  more  or  less  gorging  of  the  lungs  with  blood 
and  foam  *.  In  Wildberg'a  collection  of  cases  there  is  a  report 
on  two  people  who  were  sufibcated  in  bed,  in  consequence  of 
the  servant  having  neglected  to  open  the  flue  trap  when  she 
kindled  the  stove  in  the  bed-chamber ;  and  in  each  of  them  Wild- 
berg  found  all  the  appearances  now  quoted  from  Portal  and  Pyl. 
The  tongue  was  black  and  swelled -|*.  Mertzdorff^  has  relat- 
ed a  case  of  death  from  the  same  cause,  in  which,  together  with 
the  preceding  appearances,  an  efiusion  of  blood  was  found  be- 
tween the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  over  the  whole  surface  of 
both  hemispheres  j;.  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  solitary  case 
of  the  kind ;  but  such  appearances  might  be  expected  more  fre- 
quently, considering  the  manifest  tendency  of  this  kind  of  poi- 
soning to  cause  congestion  in  the  head.  In  a  case  lately  ex- 
amined at  Paris  by  M,  Rayer  globules  of  an  oily-looking  matter 
were  found  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  blood  and  urine  §. 
But  this,  too,  is  a  solitary  observation.  The  body  usually  re- 
mains flaccid,  and  the  customary  stage  of  rigidity  is  imperfect. 
In  some  instances,  however,  as  in  those  related  by  Dr  Schenck, 
the  stage  of  rigidity  is  passed  through  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  carbonic  acid  consists  chiefly 
in  the  occasional  employment  of  the  cold  afiusion  and  in  mo- 
derate blood-letting  either  from  the  arm  or  from  the  head.  In 
a  late  case  which  happened  at  Paris,  where  a  lady  tried  to  make 
away  with  herself  by  breathing  charcoal  fumes,  and  was  found 
in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  insensibility,  various  remedies  were 
tried  unsuccessfully,  till  cupping  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  waa 
resorted  to ;  and  she  then  rapidly  recovered  ||. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Carbonic  Oande  Gas. — The  carbonic  oxide 

*  Aufsatze  und  Beobschtungen,  L  1.  and  vii.  95. 
•*r  Practisches  Handbuch  f  Ur  Physiker,  iu.  27& 

X  Beitrage  zur  gerichtl.  medizin.— //om*«  AichiT  f  Ur  Mediz'mucbe  Er&hruDg, 
1823,  i.  296. 
§  Re?ue  Medicale,  1827,  u>-  628. 
II  NouTelle  BibliotbAque  MM.  1889,  i.  374. 
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gas,  aocording  to  Nysten,  haa  not  any  effect  on  man  when  in- 
jected into  the  pleura ;  but  when  thrown  slowly  into  the  vains, 
it  gives  the  arterial  blood  a  brownish  tint,  and  induces  fiir  a 
short  time  a  state  resembling  intoxication  *.  The  quantity  in- 
jected into  the  veins  was  probably  too  small  to  produce  the 
fiill  effect ;  for  this  gas  certainly  appears  to  be  very  ddete- 
rious  to  man. 

A  set  of  interesting  but  hasardous  experiments  were  made 
with  it  not  long  ago  by  the  assistants  of  Mr  Higgins  of  Dub- 
lin. One  gentleman,  after  inhaling  it  two  or  three  timea,  was 
seised  with  giddiness,  tremors,  and  an  approach  to  insensibi- 
lity, succeeded  by  languor,  weakness,  and  headach  of  some 
hours^  duration.  The  other  had  almost  paid  dearly  for  bis  cu- 
riosity. Having  previously  exhausted  his  lungs,  he  inhaled 
the  pure  gas  three  or  four  times,  upon  which  he  was  suddenly 
deprived  of  sense  and  motion,  fell  down  supine,  and  oontinQed 
for  half  an  hour  insensible,  apparently  lifeless,  and  with  the 
pulse  nearly  extinct.  Various  means  were  tried  for  rousing 
him,  without  success ;  till  at  last  oxygen  gas  was  blown  into 
the  lungs.  Animation  then  returned  rapidly :  But  he  was  wt 
fected  for  the  rest  of  the  day  with  convulsive  agitation  of  the 
body,  stupor,  violent  headach,  and  quick  irregular  pulse ;  and 
after  his  senses  were  quite  restored,  he  suffered  from  vertigo, 
blindness,  nausea*  alternate  heats  and  chills,  succeeded  by  fever- 
ish, broken,  but  irresistible  sleep  i*. 

• 

Of  Poisoning  with  Nitrous  Oande  Gas — The  Nitrous  Oxide 
or  Intoxicating  Gas  is  the  last  of  the  Narcotic  gases  to  be  no- 
ticed. Nysten  found,  that,  when  slowly  injected  in  large  quan- 
tities anto  the  veins  of  animals,  it  only  caused  slight  stagger- 
ing X*  Frequent  observation,  however,  has  shown  that  it  is  by 
no  means  so  inert  when  breathed  by  man.  Sir  H.  Davy^  who 
first  had  the  courage  to  inhale  it,  observed  that  it  excited  gid- 
diness,^  a  delightful  sense  of  thrilling  in  the  chest  and  limbs, 
acutencss  of  hearing,  brilliancy  of  all  surrounding  objects,  and 
an  unconquerable  propensity  to  brisk  muscular  exertion.     These 

*  Nysten,  Hecherches  Clumico-Physiologique^,  pp.  UH,  i>2,  Uti. 
f  Kdin.  Philos.  Jomnal. 
^  Nysten,  Recherches,  &c. 
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feelings  were  of  short  duration,  but  were  generally  succeeded 
by  alertness  of  body  and  mind,  never  by  the  exhaustion,  depres- 
sion and  nausea,  which  follow  the  stage  of  excitement  brought 
on  by  spirits  or  opium  *.  Although  many  have  since  expe- 
rienced the  same  enticing  effects,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  uni- 
form. For  others  have  been  suddenly  seized  with  great  weak- 
ness, tendency  to  faint,  loss  of  voice,  and  sometimes  convul- 
sions ;  and  two  of  Thenard^s  assistants,  on  making  the  experi- 
ment, fainted  away,  and  remained  some  seconds  motionless  and 
insensible  -f*.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  operation 
of  this  gas,  that,  unlike  other  stimulants,  it  does  not  lose  its 
virtues  under  the  influence  of  habit.  Neither  does  the  habi- 
tual use  of  it  lead  to  any  ill  consequence.  Sir  H.  Davy  in  the 
course  of  his  researches,  which  were  continued  above  two  months, 
breathed  it  occasionally  three  or  four  times  a-day  for  a  week  to- 
gether, at  other  periods  four  or  five  times  a-week  only ;  yet  at 
the  end  his  health  was  good,  his  mind  clear,  his  digestion  per- 
fect, and  his  strength  only  a  little  impaired  |. 

Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  one  of  the  few  gases  that  are  not  injuri- 
ous to  vegetables.  Dr  Turner  and  I  found  that  seventy-two 
cubic  inches  diluted  with  six  times  their  volume  of  air  had  no 
effect  on  a  mignonette  plant  in  forty-eight  hours  §. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Cyanogen  Gas. — Cyanogen  Gas  has 
been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  M.  CotMon  to  be  an  active 
poison  to  all  animals, — ^the  guinea-pig,  sparrow,  leech,  frog, 
wood-louse,  fly,  crab ;  and  the  symptoms  it  induced  were  ooma 
and  more  rarely  convulsions  ||.  Of  all  the  narcotic  gases  it  ia 
the  most  noxious  to  vegetables.  I>r  Turner  and  I  found  that 
a  third  of  a  cubic  inch,  diluted  with  1700  times  its  volume  of 
air,  caused  the  leaves  of  a  mignonette  plant  to  droop  in  twen- 
ty-four hours.  As  usual  with  the  effects  of  narcotic  gases  on 
vegetables,  the  drooping  went  on  after  the  plant  was  remov- 
ed into  the  open  air ;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  completely 
killed^. 

*  Davy*8  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Researches,  pa$nm. 
•f*  Thenard^  TraiU  de  Chimie,  iii.  675. 
X  Researches,  &c.  p.  462. 
§  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  xxviii.  3G3. 
II  Journal  Universel  des  6c.  Mod.  ii.  240. 
%  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  xxTiii.  303. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CLASS  THIRD. 
OF  NARCOTICO-ACRID  POISONS  GENERALLY. 

The  Third  Class  of  Poisons,  the  Narcotico-Acrids,  includes 
those  which  possess  a  double  action,  the  one  local  and  irritatiDgv 
like  that  of  the  Irritants,  the  other  remote,  and  consisting  rf 
an  impression  on  the  nervous  system. 

Sometimes  they  cause  Narcotism  ;  which  is  generally  of  a 
comatose  nature,  often  attended  with  delirium ;  but  in  one  very 
singular  groupe  there  is  neither  insensibility  nor  delirium,  but 
merely  violent  tetanic  spasms. 

At  other  times  they  excite  inflammation  where  they  are  ap- 
plied. This  effect,  however,  is  by  no  means  constant.  For 
Orfila  justly  observes,  that  under  the  name  of  narcotico-acrids 
several  poisons  are  usually  described  which  seldom  excite  in- 
flammation. Those  which  inflame  the  tissues  where  they  are 
applied  rarely  occasion  death  in  this  manner.  Some  of  them 
may  produce  very  violent  local  symptoms  ;  but  they  generally 
prove  fatal  through  their  operation  on  the  nervous  system. 

For  the  most  part,  their  narcotic  and  irritant  effects  appear 
incompatible.  That  is,  when  they  act  narcotically,  the  body 
is  insensible  to  the  local  irritation  ;  and  when  they  irritate,  the 
dose  is  not  large  enough  to  act  narcotically.  In  large  doses, 
therefore,  they  act  chiefly  as  narcotics,  in  small  doses  as  irri- 
tants. Sometimes,  however,  the  narcotic  symptoms  are  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  irritation  ;  and  more 
rarely  both  exist  simultaneously. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  them,  to  whatever  part  of  the  body  they 
are  applied,  act  remotely  by  entering  the  blood-vessels  ;  but  it 
has  not  been  settled  whether  they  operate  by  being  carried 
with  the  blood  to  the  part  on  which  they  act,  or  by  producing 
on  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vessels  a  peculiar  impression, 
which  is  conveyed  along  the  nerves.  Some  of  them  produce  di- 
rect and  obvious  effects  where  they  are  applied.     Thus  monks- 
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hood  induces  a  peculiar  numbness  and  tingling  of  the  part  with 
which  it  is  placed  in  contact.  The  organs  on  which  they  act 
remotely  are  the  brain  and  spine,  and  sometimes  the  heart  also. 

The  appearances  in  the  dead  body  are,  for  the  most  part, 
inconsiderable ;  more  or  less  inflammation  in  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines, and  congestion  in  the  brain ;  but  even  these  are  not 
constant. 

As  a  distinct  Class,  they  differ  little  from  some  poisons  of 
the  previous  classes.  Several  of  the  metallic  irritants,  and  a 
few  of  the  vegetable  acrids  are,  properly  speaking,  narcotico- 
acrids :  They  excite  either  narcotism  or  irritation,  according 
to  circumstances.  But  still,  the  poisons  about  to  be  considered 
form  a  good  natural  order  when  contrasted  with  these  irritants. 
For  the  irritants  which  possess  a  double  action,  are  nevertheless 
characterized  by  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  being  at  least 
their  most  prominent  effects  ;  while  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  effects  of  the  poisons  now  to  be  considered  is  injury  of 
the  nervous  system. — It  is  more  diflBcult,  however,  to  draw  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  present  class  and  the  pure  narco- 
tics ;  for  many  of  the  Narcotico-acrids  rarely  cause  any  symp- 
toms, but  those  of  Narcotism. 

The  Narcotico-acrids  are  all  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Many  of  them  owe  their  power  to  an  alkaloid,  con- 
sisting of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  a  Uttle  azote. 

The  characters  which  distinguish  the  symptoms  and  morbid 
appearances  of  the  narcotico-acrids  from  those  of  natural  dis- 
ease, do  not  require  special  mention;  for  almost  all  the  re- 
marks made  in  the  introduction  to  the  class  of  Narcotics  are 
applicable  to  the  present  class  also.  A  few  of  the  characters, 
however,  which  have  been  laid  down,  do  not  apply  so  well  to 
the  Narcotico-acrids  as  to  the  narcotics.  In  particular,  it  ap- 
pears that  what  was  said  on  the  short  duration  of  the  effects  of 
the  narcotics  does  not  apply  so  well  to  the  Narcotico-acrids, 
some  of  which  given  in  a  single  dose  continue  to  cause  symp- 
toms even  of  narcotism  for  two  or  three  days.  But  the  rule, 
that  they  seldom  prove  fatal  if  the  case  lasts  above  twelve 
hours,  is  still  applicable, — at  all  events  they  rarely  prove  fatal 
afler  that  interval  by  their  narcotic  action.      The  poisonous 
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Fungi,  however,  have  proved  fatal  as  narcotics  so  late  as  thirty, 
six  hours,  or  even  three  days  after  they  were  taken  ;  and  per- 
haps Digitalis  has  proved  fatal  narcotically  at  the  remote  pe- 
riod of  three  weeks.     But  such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

Some  of  the  Narcotico-acrids,  such  as  the  different  species  of 
Strycknos^  are  quite  peculiar  in  their  effects ;  so  that  their 
symptoms  may  be  distinguished  at  once  from  natural  disease. 

Orfila  divides  the  Narcotico-acrids  into  six  groupes,  and  this 
arrangement  will  be  followed  in  the  present  work ;  but  they  are 
not  all  very  well  distinguished  from  one  another. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF    POISONING    WITH    NIGHTSHADE,    THORN-APPLE,    AND 

TOBACCO. 

The  first  groupe  of  the  Narcotico-acrids  comprehends  the 
poisons  whose  principal  symptom  is  delirium.  All  the  plants 
of  the  groupe  belong  to  the  natural  order  Solanece^  and  Lin- 
n8eus''s  class  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Those  which  have  been 
particularly  examined  are  Deadly  Nightshade,  Thom-Apple, 
and  Tobacco. 

Of  Poisoning  toith  Deadly  Nightshade* 

The  Deadly  Nightshade,  or  Atropa  Belladonna,  is  allied  in 
physiological  and  botanical  characters  to  the  Hyoscyamus  and 
Solanum  formerly  mentioned ;  and  by  the  older  writers,  in- 
deed, was  confounded  with  the  latter.  It  is  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  grows  in  shady  places,  particularly  on  the  edge  of 
woods.  The  berries,  which  ripen  in  September,  have  a  jet- 
black  colour.  Their  beauty  has  frequently  tempted  both  chil- 
dren and  adults  to  eat  them  ;  and  many  have  suffered  severely. 
But  it  is  not  the  berry  alone  which  is  poisonous.  The  root 
is  considered  the  most  active  part  of  the  plant  *.  The  juice  of  the 
leaves  is  very  energetic,  two  grains  of  its  extract  being,  when  well 
prepared,  a  large  enough  dose  to  cause  disagreeable  s3rmptoms  in 
man.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  very  uncertain  preparation, 
unless  when  procured  by  evaporation  in  vactw;  for  some  samples 
from  the  Parisian  shops  have  been  found  by  Orfila  to  be  quite 
inert. 

It  contains  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  the  Atropia,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  BrandeSf  and  in  which  all  its  active  properties  re- 
side. This  is  superior  to  all  the  other  alkaloids  in  neutralizing 
power  ;  its  sulphate  containing  only  39  of  base,  36  of  acid,  and 
25  of  water,  and  its  muriate  39*2  of  base,  85.4  of  acid,  and 
25.4  of  water.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in  water,  ether,  or  cold 
alcohol ;  but  rather  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it 
crystallizes  by  refrigeration.     The  aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts 

•  Buchner'i  Toxikologie,  188. 
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ezliale  during  evaporation  a  narcotic  vapour,  which  dilates  the 
pupil,  and  causes  sickness,  giddiness,  and  headach  *. 

The  ordinary  extract  of  Belladonna  in  the  dose  of  half  an 
ounce  will  kill  a  dog  in  thirty  hours  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach.  Half  that  quantity  applied  to  a  wound  will  kill  it 
in  twenty-four  hours.  And  forty  grains  injected  into  the  jugu- 
lar vein  prove  even  more  quickly  fatal.  Convulsions  are  rare- 
ly produced,  but  only  a  state  Uke  intoxication  -f-. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — On  man  the  effects  are  much  more  re- 
markable. In  small  doses,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  surface  to 
which  it  is  appUed, — such  as  the  skin  round  the  eye,  or  the 
surface  of  a  wound,  or  the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach, — 
it  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  This  effect  may  be  excited 
without  any  constitutional  derangement.  When  the  extract 
is  rubbed  on  the  skin  round  the  eye,  vision  is  not  impaired ; 
though  when  it  is  taken  internally  so  as  to  affect  the  pupils^ 
the  sight  is  commonly  much  obscured.  The  effects  of  laige 
or  poisonous  doses  have  been  frequently  witnessed  in  conse- 
quence of  children  and  adults  being  tempted  to  eat  the  ber- 
ries by  their  fine  colour  and  bright  lustre.  From  the  cases 
that  have  been  published  the  leading  symptoms  appear  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  dryness  in  the  throat,  then  delirium  with  di- 
lated pupils,  and  afterwards  coma.  Convulsions  are  rare,  and, 
when  present,  slight. 

The  dryness  of  the  throat  is  not  a  constant  symptom.  It  is 
often,  however,  very  distinct.  It  occurred,  for  example,  in  150 
soldiers  who  were  poisoned  near  Dresden,  as  related  by  M» 
Gaultier  de  ClauhryX^  and  in  six  soldiers  whose  cases  have 
been  described  by  Mr  Brum  well  §.  The  former  had  not  only 
dryness  of  the  throat  but  likewise  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

The  delirium  is  generally  extravagant,  and  also  most  com- 
monly of  the  pleasing  kind,  sometimes  accompanied  with  im- 
moderate and  uncontrollable  laughter,  sometimes  with  con- 
stant talking,  but  occasionally  with  complete  loss  of  voice,  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  150  soldiers.     At  other  times  the  state  of 

•  BucUncrs  Uepertorium  fur  die  I'hurniacie,  ix.  71  nnd  77« 

t  Orfila,  Toxicol.  Gen.  ii.  261. 

X  ScdiHoft  Journ.  Gen.  de  MW.  Dec.  1813.  364. 

§  London  Meil.  Obs.  and  Inquiriei,  vi.  223. 
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mind  resembles  somnambulism,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  tailor 
who  was  poisoned  with  a  belladonna  injection,  and  who  for  fif. 
teen  hours,  though  speechless  and  insensible  to  external  objects, 
went  through  all  the  customary  operations  of  his  trade  with 
great  vivacity,  and  moved  his  lips  as  if  in  conversation  *. 

The  pupil  is  not  only  dilated  in  all  cases,  but  likewise  for 
the  most  part  insensible  -|- ;  and,  as  in  the  soldiers  at  Dresden, 
the  eyeball  is  sometimes  red  and  prominent.  The  vision  also, 
as  in  these  soldiers,  is  generally  obscure ;  sometimes  it  is  lost 
for  a  time  I ;  and  so  completely  that  even  the  brightest  light 
cannot  be  distinguished  §. 

The  sopor  or  lethargy,  which  follows  the  delirium,  occasion- 
ally does  not  supervene  for  a  considerable  interval.  In  a  case 
related  by  Munnik  it  did  not  begin  till  twelve  hours  after  the 
poison  was  taken  ||.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  same  case,  the  de- 
lirium returns  when  the  stupor  goes  off;  and  very  frequently 
the  stupor  is  not  distinct  at  any  stage. — Even  the  delirium  is 
not  always  formed  rapidly.  A  man  whose  case  is  described  by 
Sir  John  Hill  did  not  become  giddy  for  two  hours  after  eating 
the  berries,  and  the  delirium  did  not  appear  till  five  hours 
later  ^.  In  Mr  Brumwell'^s  cases,  the  delirium  was  not  parti- 
cularly noticed  till  the  morning  after  the  berries  were  taken. 

Convulsions,  it  has  been  already  stated,  are  rare.  In  the 
case  from  the  24th  volume  of  Sedillofs  Journal  the  muscles  of 
the  face  were  somewhat  convulsed ;  there  is  also  at  times  more 
or  less  locked-jaw  **,  or  subsultus  tendinum  ff ;  and  occasion- 
ally much  abrupt  agitation  of  the  extremities  ||.  But  weU- 
marked  convulsions  do  not  appear  to  be  ever  present 

The  effects  now  detailed  are  by  no  means  so  quickly  dissi- 
pated as  those  of  opium.  Almost  every  person  who  has  taken 
a  considerable  dose  has  been  ill  for  a  day  at  least     The  case 


•  Journ.  Universel,  xxii  239. 

t  Sedillot't  Journ.  de  Med.  xxiv.  228. 

^  Ldin.  iMed  and  Surg.  Journ.  ix.  380. 

g  Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.  ii.  586. 

II  SedilloVs  Journal  de  M^decine,  xxiv.  228. 

%  Bntish  Herbal,  329. 

**  Journ.  Universel,  xxii.  239. — Kdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xxix.  452. 
ft  Plcnck'a  Toxicologia,  109. 
XX  Roitx*»  Journal  de  M6d.  xxiv.  310. 
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from  Sedillofa  Journal  lasted  three  days,  delirium  havii^ 
continued  twelve  hours,  the  succeeding  stupor  for  nearly  two 
days,  and  the  departure  of  the  stupor  being  attended  with  a 
return  of  delirium  for  some  hours  longer.  One  of  Mr  Brum- 
weirs  patients,  too,  was  delirious  for  three  days ;  and  Plenck  has 
noticed  several  instances  where  the  delirium  was  equally  tedious^. 
Sage  has  related  a  case  in  which  the  individual  was  comatose 
for  thirty  hours -f*.  The  blindness  is  also  a  very  obstinate 
symptom,  which  sometimes  remains  after  the  affection  of  the 
mind  has  disappeared.  This  happened  in  Plenck^s  cases.  In 
two  children  whose  cases  have  been  described  in  a  late  French 
journal,  the  eyes  were  insensible  to  the  brightest  light  for  three 
days  I,  In  general,  the  dilated  state  of  the  pupils  continues 
long  after  the  other  symptoms  have  departed.  It  further  appears 
from  an  official  narrative  in  Rust^s  Journal,  that  dilated  pupil  is 
not  the  only  symptom  which  may  thus  continue,  but  that  various 
nervous  affections,  such  as  giddiness,  disordered  vision,  and 
tremors,  may  prevail  even  for  three  or  four  weeks  §. 

Hitherto  little  or  no  mention  has  been  made  of  symptoms  of 
irritation  as  arising  from  this  poison.  They  are  in  fiurt  un- 
common, and  seldom  violent.  In  the  cases  related  by  Gaultier 
de  Claubry  and  by  Mr  Brumwell,  dryness  and  soreness  of  the 
throat  and  difficult  deglutition  were  remarked,  and  appear  not 
unusual.  Sage'*s  patient  passed  blood  by  stool;  and  after 
the  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  ceased,  he  had  aphthous 
inflammation  in  the  throat,  and  swallowing  was  so  difficult  as 
for  some  time  to  excite  convulsive  struggles.  Aphthae  in  the 
throat  and  swelling  of  the  belly  also  succeeded  the  delirium  in 
Munnik'*8  case.  Mr  Wilmer  alludes  to  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
besides  difficult  deglutition  at  the  beginning,  had  violent  stran- 
gury towards  the  close  ||.  An  instance  of  violent  strangury 
with  suppression  of  urine  and  bloody  micturition  is  also  related 
by  M.  Jolly,  In  the  early  stage,  the  patient  had  redness  of 
the  throat  and  burning  along  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  com- 

•  Toxicologia,  109. 

+  Moyens  de  remedier  aux  Pois.  Veget. 

:;:  Journ.  de  Chini.  iM^d.  Dec.  1827. 

^    Mugazin  fur  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  xxi.  550. 

II  On  Vegetable  Poisons,  17. 
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bined  with  the  customary  delirium  and  loss  of  consciousness. 
The  symptoms  were  caused  by  forty-six  grains  of  the  extract 
given  by  mistake  instead  of  jakp  *.  Nausea  and  efforts  to  va» 
mit  are  not  infrequent  at  the  commencement. 

If  the  accident  is  taken  in  time,  poisoning  with  belladonna  is 
rarely  fatal ;  for,  as  the  state  first  induced  is  delirium,  not  sopor, 
suspicion  is  soon  excited,  and  emetics  may  be  made  to  act  before 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  poison  has  been  absorbed  to  prove 
fatal.  Hence  no  fatal  instances  have  occurred  in  recent  times. 
Mr  Wilmery  however,  has  mentioned  two  fatal  cases  occurring 
in  children,  and  terminating  within  twenty>four  hours  f.  M. 
Boucher^  a  writer  in  the  old  French  Journal  of  Medicine,  has 
referred  to  several  cases  of  the  same  nature  I ;  and  Gmelin 
has  described  the  particulars  of  a  good  example  §. 

Cases  of  poisoning  with  this  plant  have  occurred  in  man 
through  other  channels  besides  the  stomach.  Allusion  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  instance  of  a  tailor  who  was  poisoned  by 
an  injection.  A  small  quantity  will  sometimes  suffice  when 
administered  in  that  way.  A  woman,  whose  case  is  mentioned 
in  Rust^s  Journal,  was  attacked  with  wild  delirium,  flushed  face 
and  glistening  eyes,  in  consequence  of  receiving,  during  labour, 
a  clyster  that  contained  six  grains  of  the  common  extract  ||. 

Morbid  Appearances. — I  have  hitherto  seen  but  one  good 
account  of  the  morbid  appearances  afler  death  from  poisoning 
with  Belladonna.  It  is  described  by  Gmelin.  The  subject 
was  a  shepherd  who  died  comatose  twelve  hours  afler  eating  the 
berries.  When  the  body  was  examined  twelve  hours  af^r  death, 
putrefaction  had  begun,  so  that  the  belly  was  swelled,  the  scro- 
tum and  penis  distended  with  fetid  serum,  the  skin  covered  with 
dark  vesicles,  and  the  brain  soft.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  head 
were  gorged,  and  the  blood  everywhere  fluid,  and  flowing  pro- 
fusely  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  §.  In  the  only  other 
fatal  case  I  have  read,  where  the  body  was  inspected,  there  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  no  unusual  appearance  at  all  ^. 

*  Nouvclle  Biblioth.  Med.  182a  iiL 
+  On  Vegetable  Poisons,  p.  18. 
^  RouxU  Journal  de  Med.  xxiv.  321. 
§  Gescbichte  der  Pflanzengifte,  p.  538. 
11  Ma^.  fur  die  geiammte  Heilk.  xxv.  578. 
%  Histoire  de  TAcad.  de  Paris,  M^^  p.  m> 
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As  the  husks  and  seeds  of  the  berries  are  very  indigestible,  some 
of  them  will  almost  certainly  be  found  in  the  stomach,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  instance  last  quoted.  It  should  likewise  be  remem- 
bered that  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms may  be  derived  during  life  from  the  presence  of  the  seeds, 
husks,  or  even  entire  berries  in  the  discharges.  If  vomitiiig  has 
not  been  brought  on  at  an  early  period  we  may  expect  to  find 
these  remains  both  in  the  matters  of  vomiting  and  in  the  alvine 
evacuations.  Mr  WUmer  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the 
black  husks  appeared  in  the  stools  brought  away  by  hucatiyeB 
at  least  thirty  hours  after  the  poison  was  swallowed  *.  One  of 
Mr  BrumwelCs  patients  vomited  the  seeds  towards  the  dose 
of  the  third  day  -f-.  Several  patients  of  M.  Boucher  Tomited 
fragments  of  the  fruit  on  the  second  day,  and  passed  more  by 
stool  and  injections  on  the  third,  although  they  had  been  treat- 
ed with  activity  from  the  commencement  ^. 

While  most  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  with  belladonna  have  ori- 
ginated in  accident,  at  the  same  time  they  have  not  been  all  of 
this  description.  Gmelin  has  quoted  an  instance  of  intentional 
and  fatal  poisoning  by  the  juice  of  the  berries  being  mixed  with 
wine ;  and  another  singular  case  of  poisoning  with  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  buds  given  by  an  old  woman  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  theft  during  the  stupor  of  the  individual  §. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Thorn-Apple, 

The  Thorn-apple,  or  Datura  Stramonium^  is  another  plant 
of  the  same  natural  order,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice  because 
people  have  often  been  poisoned  with  it,  and  it  has  become  a 
common  ornament  of  our  gardens.  The  cases  of  poisoning 
which  have  occurred  in  recent  times  and  in  this  country  have 
been  all  of  them  accidental.  But  not  long  ago  the  thorn-apple 
appears  to  have  been  extensively  used  in  Germany  to  cause  loss 
of  consciousness  and  lethargy,  preparatory  to  the  commission 
of  various  atrocious  crimes  ||. 

•  On  Vegctttble  Poisons,  p.  21. 

t  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vi.  224. 

X  Houx's  Journ.  dc  Med.  xxiv.  317* 

§  Gci^chichte  der  Pflanzengifte,  527* 

ll  Gmelin^  Geschichte  der  J^ilanzengifle,  4  J  6.     As  examples  of  such  criinct  he 
mentions  the  followiDg.     Dkhe  vnd  Uurcn  urn  ihr  Verkrechtn  detto  ttngeftimierU 
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It  is  chiefly  the  firuit  and  seeds  that  have  hitherto  been  exa- 
mined ;  but  the  whole  plant  is  probably  poisonous.  BrandeM 
has  discovered  in  it  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  which  has  been  named 
Daturine  or  Daturia  *. 

The  physiological  effects  of  the  extract  have  been  determin* 
ed  by  Orfila.  He  found  that  half  an  ounce  killed  a  dog  within 
twenty-four  hours  when  swallowed,  that  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
applied  to  a  wound  killed  another  in  six  hours,  and  that  thirty 
grains  killed  another  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein.  The 
symptoms  were  purely  nervous,  and  not  very  prominent.  Hence 
this  poison,  like  the  former,  acts  through  the  blood-vessels,  and 
probably  on  the  brain  -(-. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — The  symptoms  produced  by  a  poison* 
ous  dose  in  man  are  variable.  The  leading  features  are  great 
delirium,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  stupor ;  but  sometimes 
spasms,  and  occasionally  palsy  occur. 

Dr  Fowler  has  related  the  case  of  a  little  girl  who  took  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  the  seeds.  In  less  than  two  hours  she 
was  attacked  with  maniacal  delirium,  accompanied  with  spectral 
illusions ;  and  she  remained  in  this  state  most  of  the  following 
night,  but  had  some  intervals  of  lethargic  sleep.  Next  morning, 
after  the  operation  of  a  laxative,  she  fell  fast  asleep,  and  awoke 
after  some  hours  quite  well  \. 

In  two  instances,  one  related  by  Vicat  in  his  treatise  on  the 
poisonous  plants  of  Switzerland  §,  the  other  by  Dr  Sivaine  \\ 
in  the  Edin.  Phys.  and  Lit.  Essays,  the  leading  symptoms  were 
furious  delirium  and  palsy  of  the  whole  extremities.  In  the 
instances'  of  three  children  related  by  Alibert  there  were 
delirium,   restlessness,   constant   incoherent    talking,    dancing 

zu  begehen.,  tcenn  aie  die  Leute  damit  eingetchlafert  haben  ;  Hurenvnrthinnen^  urn 
in  ihreu  gemietheten  M'dgddten  alies  Gefuhl  der  naturlicheii  Schaam  zu  ersticken  ; 
aUe  Hurer  umjunge  Mdgdchen  zu  vetfuftren  ;  MiatethHier  um  Hire  Wdchter  nnn^ 
los  zu  fnachen  ;  Ehebrecherinnen^  um  ihre  Manner  zu  ruhigen  Zuscliauem  ihrer 
Schaiidthatrib  zu  tnac/ien.  For  most  of  these  purposes  gin  and  whisky  are  the  in> 
stniments  of  villany  in  Britain  ;  and  of  late,  as  already  mentioned,  opium  has  been 
resorted  to. 

*  Schweigger^s  Journal,  xxvi.  98. 

f  Orfila,  Tox.  iL  271. 

X  Edin.  Medical  Commentaries,  ▼.  163. 

§  Orfila,  Toxicol.  Gen.  ii.  247. 

|]   Edin.  Phys.  and  liu  Ks:^ays,  iL  2^'2, 
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and  singing,  with  fever  and  flushed  face  *.  In  another  le- 
Gorded  by  Dr  Youngs  there  were  some  convulsions,  and 
livid  sufiusion  of  the  countenance  -(-.  Koaiuw  Boerhaave 
has  related  with  great  minuteness  the  case  of  a  girl  who 
very  nearly  lost  her  life  in  consequence  of  a  man  having 
given  her  the  powder  in  coffee  with  the  view  of  seducing  her. 
The  symptoms  were  redness  of  the  features,  delirium,  nympho- 
mania, loss  of  speech  ;  then  fixing  of  the  eyes,  tremors,  conYul- 
sions,  and  coma ;  afterwards  tetanic  spasm,  and  slow  respiration 
with  the  coma.  She  was  with  much  difficulty  roused  for  a  time 
by  the  operation  of  emetics,  and  eventually  got  well  after  her 
lethargy  had  lasted  nearly  a  day  \.  In  another  related  in 
Rust^s  Magazin,  and  caused  by  a  decoction  of  the  fruit,  which 
was  mistaken  for  thistle-heads,  the  leading  symptoms  were  spas- 
modic closing  of  the  eyelids  and  jaws,  spasms  also  of  the  back, 
complete  coma,  and  excessive  dilatation  and  insensibility  of  the 
pupil  §.  This  case,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  dange- 
rous one,  was  rapidly  cured  by  free  blood-letting.  Blood-let- 
ting, indeed,  seems  peculiarly  called  for  in  poisoning  with  the 
thorn-apple,  on  account  of  the  strong  signs  of  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head. 

Gmelin  has  quoted  several  fatal  cases,  one  of  which  endured 
for  six  hours  only ;  ||  and  Dr  Young  says  that  a  child  has  been 
killed  by  a  single  apple  -f. 

Morbid  Appearances. — As  to  the  Morbid  Appearances^ 
Holier  says  he  once  found  general  congestion  of  the  brain  and 
extravasation  into  the  ventricles  ^.  The  latter  appearance  is  a 
very  rare  effect  of  the  narcotic  action  of  poisons  ;  but  perhaps 
none  is  more  likely  to  cause  it  than  the  Thorn-Apple. 

Of  PoUioning  with  Tobacco. 

A  plant  of  the  same  natural  order  with  the  two  former.  To* 
bacco,  the  Kicotiana  Tabacum  of  Botanists,  is  familiarly  knowa 

•  CoivimrCs  Journ.  tie  Med.  xxiii.  167. 

-)-  Edin.  Med.  and  ^urg.  Journal  xv.  164. 

X  Cuiclin,  Gc'&cli.  der  Pflanzcngifte,  421. 

§  Magazin  fur  die  ge&amnite  Heilkunde,  xvii.  5G4. 

II  Gmelin,  420. 

f   Hibt.  Stirp.  Hclvet.  Indig.  i.  250. 
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to.be  in  certain  circumstances  a  virulent  poison.  Every  part 
of  the  plant  possesses  active  properties.  It  contains  an  acrid 
volatile  principle  called  Nicotin,the  nature  of  which  has  not  been 
precisely  ascertained  *. 

The  effects  of  tobacco  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the 
Belladonna  and  Thorn-apple.  Orfila  remarked  that  5^  drachms 
of  common  rappee  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog  and 
secured  by  a  ligature,  caused  nausea,  giddiness,  stupor,  twitches 
in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  death  in  nine  hours ;  and  that 
two  drachms  and  a  quarter  applied  to  a  wound  proved  fatal  in 
a  single  hour  -|-.  Mr  BrocUej  however,  has  found  that  the  ef- 
fects are  very  different  according  to  the  form  in  which  the  poi- 
son is  used.  Thus  four  ounces  of  a  strong  infusion,  when  in- 
jected into  the  anus  of  a  dog  killed  it  in  ten  minutes  by  para- 
lyzing the  heart ;  for  after  death  the  blood  in  the  aortal  cavities 
was  arterial.  The  essential  oil  does  not  act  in  that  manner : 
It  excites  convulsions  and  coma  without  affecting  the  heart.  It 
may  prove  fatal  in  two  minutes  |.  Like  other  violent  poisons, 
it  has  no  effect  when  applied  directly  to  the  brain  or  nerves  §. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — The  effects  observed  in  man  are  allied 
to  those  produced  in  dogs  by  the  infusion.  In  a  slight  degree 
they  are  frequently  witnessed  in  young  men,  while  making  their 
first  efforts  to  acquire  the  absurd  practice  of  smoking.  The 
first  symptoms  are  acceleration  and  strengthening  of  the  pulse, 
with  very  transient  excitement,  then  sudden  giddiness,  fainting, 
and  great  sickness,  accompanied  with  a  weak,  quivering  pulse. 
These  effects  are  for  the  most  part  transient  and  trifling,  but  not 
always.  Some  degree  of  somnolency  is  not  uncommon.  Dr 
Marshall  Hall  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  a  young 
man  who  smoked  two  pipes  for  his  first  debauch,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  seized  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  syncope,  then 
stupor,  stertorous  breathing,  general  spasms  and  insensible  pu- 
pil. Next  day  the  tendency  to  faint  continued,  and  in  the 
evening  the  stupor,  stertor,  and  spasms  returned ;  but  from  that 
time  he  recovered  steadily  ||.     Gmelin  has  quoted  two  cases  of 

*    Vauquclin — Annales  dc  Chimie,  \xx\. 
+  Toxicol.  Gen.  ii.  275. 
X  Philosophical  Transactions,  ci.  180,  181. 
§  Macarincy^OrfiU^  ToxicoL  Gen.  ii.  282. 
Il  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  xii.  11. 
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death  from  excessive  smoking ;  having  been  caused  in  one  bgr 
seventeen,  in  the  other  by  eighteen  pipes  smoked  at  a  sit- 
ting*. It  is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Gennan  £phenieridei 
that  an  individual  fell  into  a  state  of  somnolency  and  died  lethar- 
gic on  the  seventh  day  in  consequence  of  taking  too  moch 
snufff ;  but  this  statement  is  questionable,  as  the  daily  expe> 
rience  of  every  one  must  testify. 

Serious  consequences  have  resulted  from  the  applicatioD  of 
tobacco  to  the  abraded  skin.  In  the  Ephemerides  an  acooimt 
is  given  of  three  children  who  were  seized  with  giddiness,  Tooiit* 
ing,  and  fainting  from  the  application  of  tobacco-leaTes  to  the 
head  for  the  cure  of  ring- worm  I. 

The  only  well  authenticated  cases  of  death  fit>m  poisoning  with 
Tobacco  have  been  those  produced  by  the  employment  of  uwlaige 
doses  in  the  way  of  injection.  Many  accidents  of  this  nature 
have  occurred.  One  is  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the  Jcyomal 
de  Chimie  M^dicale,  in  which  the  person  became  as  it  were  in- 
toxicated and  died  immediately.  Instead  of  an  infusion  of  two 
drachms  she  had  used  a  decoction  of  two  ounces  §.  Cven  two 
drachms,  however,  are  by  no  means  always  a  safe  dose.  An 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says  a 
patient  of  his  died  in  convulsions  an  hour  or  two  aft^r  re- 
ceiving a  clyster  composed  of  two  drachms  infused  in  eight 
ounces  ||.  Orfila  says  that  Santeuil  was  poisoned  by  tobae- 
co  mixed  with  his  wine;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
prove  fatal  when  swallowed ;  but  no  accurate  case  has  yet  been 
recorded  ^. 

Evidence  is  not  wanting,  therefore,  to  prove  that  this  plant 
is  a  very  active  poison ;  yet  every  one  knows  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  habit  it  is  used  in  immense  quantities  over  the  whole 
world  as  an  article  of  luxury,  without  any  bad  effect  having  been 
traced  to  it.  Its  poisonous  qualities  were  known  in  Europe  as  soon 
as  it  was  introduced  from  America ;  and  the  belief  that  such  pro* 
perties  would  not  fail  to  be  attended,  as  in  the  case  of  opium, 

•  Pflaiizengifte,  650. 

f  Ephem.  Cur.  NaU  Dec.  ii Ann.  x.  p.  222. 

f  Ibidem,  Dec.  ii. —  Ann.  iv.  p.  4(j7. 
§  Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.  iii.  23. 
II  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  ix.  lb{). 
ir  Toxicol.  G6n.  ii.  280. 
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with  bad  consequences  from  its  habitual  use,  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  various  governments  to  its  introduction. 
Soon  after  it  was  brought  to  England  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  King 
James  wrote  a  philippic  against  it,  entitled  "  The  Counter- 
blaste  to  Tobacco.*"  Some  countries  even  prohibited  it  by 
severe  edicts.  Amurath  the  4th  in  particular  made  the  smok- 
ing of  tobacco  capital ;  several  of  the  Popes  excommunicated 
those  who  smoked  in  the  church  of  St  Peters ;  in  Russia  it  was 
punished  with  amputation  of  the  nose ;  and  in  the  Canton  of 
Bern  it  ranked  in  the  tables  next  to  adultery,  and  even  so  lately 
as  the  middle  of  last  century  a  particular  court  was  held  there 
for  trying  delinquents  *.  Like  every  other  persecuted  novelty, 
however,  smoking  and  snufF-taking  passed  from  place  to  place 
with  rapidity ;  and  now  there  appear  to  be  only  two  luxuries 
which  yield  to  it  in  prevalence,  spirituous  liquors  and  tea. 

Many  vague  statements  have  been  made  by  writers  on  the 
diseases  of  artizans  regarding  the  supposed  baneful  effects  of 
the  manufacture  of  snuff*  on  the  workmen  -f.  It  is  said  they  are 
liable  to  bronchitis,  dysentery,  ophthalmia,  carbuncles  and  fu^ 
runcles.  These  statements  have  been  lately  repeated.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Paris,  however,  before 
which  a  memoir  to  this  purport  was  read,  the  facts  were  contra- 
dicted by  reference  to  the  state  of  the  workmen  at  the  Royal  Snuff 
Manufactory  of  Gros-Caillou,  where  1000  people  are  constantly 
employed  without  detriment  to  their  health  |.  This  subject 
has  been  since  investigated  with  great  care  by  MM.  Parent- 
Dtuihatelet  and  D^Arcet^  who  inquired  minutely  into  the  state 
of  the  workmen  employed  at  all  the  great  tobacco-manufactories 
of  France,  comprising  a  population  of  above  4000  persons  ;  and 
the  results  at  which  they  have  arrived  are, — that  the  workmen 
very  easily  become  habituated  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  manu- 
factory,— that  they  are  not  particularly  subject  either  to  spe- 
cial diseases,  or  to  disease  generally, — and  that  they  live  on 
an  average  quite  as  long  as  other  tradesmen 


*  P»ri$  and  Fonblanque's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  ii.  415. 

-)-  Rammazini,  dc  Morb.  Opiticum,  535. — Fourcroy^  Bssai  sur  les  Mai.  des  Ar- 
tizEDs,  89 — PatiaHer^  Traite  des  Mai.  des  Art.  202. 
t  ReYue  M^icale,  1827,  iii.  168. 
II  Annales  d'Hygiene  Publique  et  de  MM.  L^.  i.  169.     1829. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OF  POISONS  OF  THE  UMBELLIFEROUS  ORDER  OF  PLANTS. 

The  natural  order  of  the  UrnbeUiferoB  contains  many  plants 
possessed  of  narcotico-acrid  properties.  The  leading  symptoms 
they  produce  are  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma ;  but  several 
have  also  distinct  irritating  properties. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Hemlock. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  the  Common  Hemlock,  or  Co- 
nium  mactdatunij  one  of  the  most  abundantly  diflfnsed  of  the 
umbelliferous  vegetables.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  those 
which  it  resembles  by  its  tall,  striated,  spotted  stem.  Cases 
of  poisoning  caused  by  it  in  man  are  not  infrequent,  the  root 
having  been  mistaken  for  fennel,  asparagus,  parsley,  but  par- 
ticularly parsnep  *.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  fnrEdsh- 
ed  the  poison  which  was  used  in  ancient  times  and  especially 
among  the  Greeks  for  despatching  criminals;  but  we  have 
not  any  precise  information  on  the  subject,  and  the  activity 
of  the  ancient  poison  rather  shows  that  it  must  have  contained 
more  active  ingredients. 

Its  juice  contains  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  the  Conine^  or  Conter, 
which  was  lately  discovered  by  Brandea.  The  efiects  of  the 
alkaloid  are  very  powerful,  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
strychnia,  a  better  known  substance  of  the  present  class  of  pm- 
sons.     Half  a  grain  will  kill  a  rabbit,  and  produces  tetanus  f. 

The  effects  of  hemlock  itself  on  the  animal  system  are  some^ 
times  purely  soporific  like  those  of  opium  ;  at  other  times  thev 
are  like  the  efiects  of  Belladonna  and  Thorn-apple.  Its  irritant 
action  is  not  well  established. 

OrJUa  observed  that  an  ounce  of  the  extract  of  the  leaves  killed 
a  dog  in  forty-five  minutes  when  swallowed,  ninety  grains  killed 
another  through  a  wound  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  twent}- 
eight  grains  another  through  a  vein  in  two  minutes.  It  there- 
fore acts  by  entering  the  blood-vessels.     He  likewise  remarked, 

«  GmclioS  Pflanzengifte,  S.  598.  f  Phil.  Magazioe,  N.  S.  ir.  33L 
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that  the  extract  is  a  very  uncertain  preparation.  The  symptoms 
produced  were  convulsions  and  insensibility ;  and  in  the  dead 
body  the  blood  of  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  was  sometimes 
found  arterial.  The  root  appears  not  to  be  so  active  as  is 
imagined  by  some  authors.  Two  pounds,  however,  gathered 
on  the  last  day  of  May  killed  a  dog  in  six  hours.  It  is  pro- 
bably strongest  when  the  plant  is  in  full  vegetation;  for  in 
April  three  pounds  had  no  effect  whatever  *.  These  facts  may 
account  for  various  persons  having  found  the  juice  of  the  root 
harmless.  Gmdin  quotes  an  instance  where  four  oui^ces  of  the 
juice  were  taken  without  injury,  and  another  where  three  ounces 
of  the  juice  of  the  herb  were  swallowed  daily  for  eight  days  with 
as  little  effect.  But,  as  he  judiciously  observes,  other  less 
active  plants  have  probably  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
hemlock  -f. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — M.  Haaf^  a  French  army  surgeon,  has 
described  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  with  hemlock,  which  closely 
resembled  poisoning  with  opium.  The  subject  of  it,  a  soldier, 
had  partaken  along  with  several  comrades  of  a  soup  containing 
hemlock  leaves,  and  appeared  to  them  to  drop  asleep  not  long 
after,  while  they  were  conversing.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  they  became  alarmed  when  they  were  all  taken  ill 
with  giddiness  and  headach ;  and  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment 
was  sent  for.  He  found  the  soldier,  who  had  fallen  asleep,  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which,  however,  he  could  be  roused 
for  a  few  moments.  His  countenance  was  bloated,  the  pulse 
only  30,  and  the  extremities  cold.  The  insensibility  became 
rapidly  deeper  and  deeper,  till  he  died,  three  hours  after  taking 
the  soup  \. 

Dr  Watson  has  briefly  described  two  cases  which  were  fatal 
in  the  same  short  space  of  time.  The  subjects  were  two  Dutch 
soldiers,  who,  in  common  with  several  of  their  comrades,  took 
broth  made  with  various  herbs,  and  among  the  rest  hemlock 
leaves.  Giddiness,  coma,  and  convulsions  were  the  principal 
symptoms.  The  men  who  recovered  were  affected  exactly  as  if 
they  had  taken  opium  §. 

•  Toxicol.  G^n.  ii.  303. 

t  Pfldnzcngifte,  S.  605. 

:J:  CorvisarVs  Journal  de  Med.  xxix.  107* 

§  Philos.  TransacttODs,  xlni.  No,  473,  p.  18. 
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When  the  dose  is  not  suificient  to  prove  fatal,  there  is  some- 
times paralysis  attended  with  slight  convulsions,  as  in  a  case 
noticed  by  Orfila  *.  More  commonly  there  ia  frantic  deliriuoL 
Mathud  has  related  an  instance  of  this  last  description,  occor- 
ring  in  the  cases  of  a  vine-dresser  and  his  wife,  who  mistook  the 
roots  for  parsneps.  Both  of  them  became  in  the  course  of  the 
night  so  delirious  that  they  ran  about  the  house,  knocking  them- 
selves against  every  object  which  came  in  their  way  -f*. 

Morbid  Appearances* — In  Haaf  ""s  case  the  vessels  of  the 
head  were  much  congested  ;  and  the  blood  must  have  been  veiy 
fluid,  for  on  opening  the  head  a  quantity  flowed  out,  which 
twice  filled  an  ordinary  chamber-pot.  This  state  of  the  bkxid 
likewise  occurred  in  a  case  which  I  examined  here  some  yean 
ago  along  with  Dr  C.  dnndet  of  Geneva.  A  hypochondria- 
cal old  woman  took  by  advice  of  a  neighbour  two  ounces  of 
a  strong  infusion  of  hemlock  leaves  with  the  same  quantity 
of  whisky,  which  she  swallowed  in  the  morning  fasting.  She 
died  in  an  hour,  comatose  and  slightly  convulsed.  The  ves- 
sels within  the  head  were  not  particularly  turgid ;  but  the 
blood  was  everywhere  remarkably  fluid.  Dr  Coindet  subse^ 
quently  found  that  a  small  portion  of  the  infusion  prevents  firesh 
drawn  blood  from  coagulating.  On  account  of  this  extreme 
fluidity  of  the  blood,  it  often  flows  from  the  nose,  and  the  skin 
is  much  marked  with  lividity  :|:. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Water^Hemhck. 

Another  plant  of  the  order  Umbelliferae,  the  Water-Hemlock 
or  Cicuta  Virosa^  possesses  even  more  energy  as  a  poison ;  and 
in  its  effects  it  appears  to  resemble  considerably  the  hydrocyanic 
acid.     The  plant  is  indigenous. 

From  a  numerous  set  of  experiments  with  the  root  of  the  Ci- 
cuta performed  by  Wepfevy  it  appears  to  cause  true  tetanic  coa- 
vulsions  in  frequent  paroxysms,  and  death  on  the  third  day  & 

Symptoms  in  ^T/an.-^Wepfer  has  likewise  related  several 

•  ToxicoL  G^n.  ii.  311. 

+  GmelitCs  Pflanzcngifte,  p.  ViOA, 

X  Ibid.  603. 
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instances  which  occurred  in  the  human  subject.  Among  the 
rest  he  has  described  the  cases  of  eight  children  who  ate  the 
roots  instead  of  parsneps.  Of  those  who  were  seriously  affected 
one,  a  girl  six  years  old,  who  ultimately  recovered,  had  tetanic 
fits,  followed  by  deep  coma,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
rouse  her  for  twenty-four  hours.  Two  of  them  died.  The 
first  symptoms  in  these  two  were  swelling  in  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, vomiting  or  efforts  to  vomit,  then  total  insensibility,  in- 
voluntary discharge  of  urine,  and  finally  severe  convulsions, 
during  which  the  jaws  were  locked,  the  eyes  rolled,  and  the 
head  and  spine  were  bent  backwards,  so  that  a  child  might  have 
crept  between  the  body  and  the  bed-clothes.  One  of  them  died 
half  an  hour  after  being  taken  ill,  the  other  not  long  after  *. 

According  to  Guersent^  poisoning  with  the  cicuta  commences 
with  dimness  of  sight,  giddiness,  acute  headach,  anxiety,  pain 
in  the  stomach,  dryness  in  the  throat,  and  vomiting  f. 

Mertzdorff  has  related  the  particulars  of  the  inspection  of 
three  cases  which  proved  quickly  fatal  with  convulsions  and  vo- 
miting. Nothing  remarkable  seems  to  have  been  found  except 
great  gorging  of  the  cerebral  vessels  j. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Hemlock  Dropwort, 

The  Dead-tongue  or  Hemlock  Dropwort,  the  (Enanthe 
crocata  of  botanists,  a  plant  of  the  same  family,  and  a  native 
of  this  country,  is  even  more  active  than  the  Cicuta.  It  has  an 
abundant,  milky,  acrid  juice.  The  plant,  according  to  Gode- 
froiy  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  hemlock  by  collectors  of  medici- 
nal vegetables, — a  mistake  of  serious  consequence ;  for  even  a 
single  medicinal  dose  of  the  extract,  taken  instead  of  extract  of 
hemlock,  might  prove  fatal  §. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — Orfila  has  collected  a  great  number  of 
fatal  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  CEnanthe,  from  which  it  ap^ 
pears  that  the  usual  symptoms  are  heat  in  the  throat  and  sto- 
mach, delirium,  stupor,  hardly  ever  proper  coma,  but  generally 
convulsions,  more  or  less  violent  11.     Mr  HoweU  has  mentioned 


•  Cic.  Aquat.  &c.  80,  and  107. 

+  Article  Cigiit^  Diction,  dea  Sciences  Med. 
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the  sobsUDce  of  deren  ones,  whidi  hMppemtd  near  'PembnAtj 
Mad  of  which  tvo  prored  fttaL  The  njimitiiMi  were  oodtoI- 
nom,  without  an  j  preiicas  symptom  or  wamiii^  *,  Mttn^  hm 
detcribed  eight  other  cnes,  which  «nne  finom  die  dropwon 
hsTiBg  been  mistaken  for  water-parsneps.  Fi^e  of  the  people 
died,  and  were  seixed  with  oonTolsioDs  suddenly  without  aoj 
wandnf;^  symptom.  Another  became  fbiiooslj  «rfc*»ti|M*i]^  faut 
reoorered  his  senses  next  day  -f-.  Mr  Waimm  has  relmted  an 
instance  which  proved  fiital  in  three  hours  and  a  balf^  although 
the  symptoms  did  not  begin  tiU  an  hour  and  a  half  after  ^ 
poison  was  taken  ^. 

It  seems  to  be  the  most  energetic  of  the  umbelliieroas  Time- 
tables. In  none  of  the  fiital  cases  was  life  prolonged  beycHid 
three  hours  and  a  half,  and  in  several  death  took  |Jace  within 
an  hour.  One  nuui  was  killed  by  a  single  spoonful  of  the  juice 
of  the  root. 

Of  Poisoning  with  FooPs  Parsley. 

Another  umbelliferous  plant  of  great  activity  is  the  FooFs 
Parsley,  or  JEthusa  cynapium.  It  has  occasioned  many  acci- 
dents by  reason  of  its  resemblance  to  Parsley, — from  which, 
however,  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  leaves  being  black 
and  glistening  on  their  lower  surface,  and  by  the  nauseous 
smell  they  emit  when  rubbed.  It  contains  an  alkaloid,  which 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, but  not  in  ether.  It  was  discovered  by  Professor  Ficinm 
of  Dresden  §. 

Orfila  found  that  six  ounces  of  the  juice,  when  retained  in 
the  stomach  of  a  dog  by  a  ligature^  caused  convulsions  and  stu- 
por, and  death  in  an  hour  {|. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — Some  interesting  information  on  the 
-characters  and  properties  of  this  plant  is  contained  in  the  Me- 
dical and  Physical  Journal.  Among  other  cases  the  writer  re- 
lates those  of  two  ladies  who  ate  a  little  of  it  in  a  sallad,  having 

•  PhUos.  Trans,  xliv.  227. 

■|-  Ibidem,  XX.  ^\. 

t  Ibid.  1.  «5(;. 

^   Lond.  Philos.  Magazine,  N.  S.  ii.  31)2. 

II  Toxicol.  Gen.  ii.  323. 
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mistaken  it  for  parsley,  and  who  were  soon  seised  with  nausea, 
vomiting,  headach,  giddiness,  somnolency,  pungent  heat  in  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  numb- 
ness of  the  limbs  *.  Gmelin  has  related  the  case  of  a  child, 
who  died  in  eight  hours  in  consequence  of  having  eaten  the 
aethusa.  The  symptoms  were  spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach, 
swelling  of  the  belly,  lividity  of  the  skin,  and  difficult  breath- 
ing t- 

*  London  Med.  and  Phyt.  Journal,  xiy.  425. 
t  Geachiclite  de  Pflanzengifte,  671. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OF  POISOKS  OF  THE  ORDER  RANUXCULACSA. 

The  poisons  of  the  natural  order  of  RantmculaceiB  are  most 
of  them  Acrid  only  in  their  action ;  but  two  of  them  possess 
distinctly  the  characters  of  the  Narcotico-Acrids, — MofUeshood 
and  Black  Hellebore. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Monkshood. 

The  Monkshood,  or  Aconitum  napellus^  is  an  active  poison, 
and  a  true  narcotico -acrid.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  poison- 
ous. But  its  energy  appears  to  vary  in  different  countries.  It 
contains  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  the  Aconita,  which  was  discovered 
by  M,  Pesehier  of  Geneva.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts  with 
acids,  and  possesses  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  plant  which 
yields  it  *. 

The  extract  of  the  leaves,  which  is  the  preparation  most  ge- 
nerally  known,  varies  very  much  in  strength.  Orfila  found  that 
half  an  ounce  of  one  sample,  prepared  in  the  usual  way  from  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves,  had  no  effect  whatever  on  a  dog ;  that 
two  drachms  of  another  specimen  proved  fatal  in  twenty-four 
hours,  giddiness  and  starting  being  the  chief  symptoms ;  and 
that  two  drachms  of  an  extract  carefully  prepared  from  the  ex* 
pressed  juice  occasioned  death  in  two  hours,  with  palsy  of  the 
hind-legs,  great  weakness,  staggering,  and  convulsive  twitches 
of  the  head,  but  without  insensibility.  Five  drachms  of  the 
root  killed  a  dog  in  twenty-one  minutes.  A  drachm  and  a  half 
of  the  extract  of  the  juice  killed  a  dog  in  three  hours  when  ap- 
plied to  the  cellular  tissue.  The  common  extract  caused  deadi 
through  that  channel  more  slowly,  and  in  general  excited  spread- 
ing inflammation  like  the  vegetable  acrids.  It  is  much  more 
rapidly  fatal  when  introduced  at  once  into  the  blood,  thirty-six 
grains  of  a  weak  extract  having  in  one  experiment  caused  death 
in  four  minutes  -|-. 

*  TrommsdoriT's  Neues  Journa]  de  Phannacie,  v.  84. 
t  Toxicol.  Gfcn.  ii.  211. 
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Symptama  in  Man, — Few  cases  of  poisoning  wilh  Monks- 
hood in  the  human  subject  have  been  recorded.  But  accidents 
with  it  are  not  uncommon ;  and  ValenHni  has  mentioned  one 
ease  which  occurred  at  Copenhagen  of  murder  by  poisoning  with 
this  substance  *. 

Mr  Brodie  remarked,  on  chewing  the  leaves,  a  singular 
numbness  in  the  lips  f ;  and  I  have  noticed  a  numbness  and 
prickling  of  the  lips  from  chewing  a  single  seed.  Some  of 
the  cases  of  poisoning  to  be  found  in  authors  have  exhibited 
symptoms  of  a  decided  narcotic  action ;  while  in  others,  death 
took  place  under  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  pure  acrid 
poisons. 

A  very  dangerous  case,  but  not  fatal,  is  recorded  in  the  Phi- 
losophical  Transactions.  The  sjrmptoms  were  first  tingling  in 
the  jaws,  extending  subsequently  over  the  whole  body,  and 
accompanied  with  a  sensation  as  if  of  sweUing  of  the  face,  then 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  fixing  of  the  eyes,  locked*jaw,  and 
failure  of  the  pulse  and  breathing,  but  without  any  aberration 
of  mind  |.  WUlia  mentions  a  case  of  poisoning  with  monks* 
hood,  the  chief  symptom  of  which  was  maniacal  delirium ;  and 
it  proved  fatal  §.  To  the  same  class  of  cases  probably  belongs 
an  extraordinary  instance  related  by  MatthMj  of  an  experiment 
he  performed  with  the  root  of  this  plant  on  a  criminal  who  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  but  who  consented  to  try  the  efficacy 
of  a  pretended  antidote,  on  condition  of  being  pardoned  if  he 
recovered.  He  took  two  doses  of  a  drachm  each,  with  an  inter- 
val of  an  hour  and  a  half  between  them.  Three  hours  after 
the  second,  he  was  attacked  with  excessive  weakness  and  weari- 
ness, and  not  long  afterwards  with  a  convulsive  movement  of 
the  mouth,  eyes,  and  neck,  then  with  fainting  and  vomiting, 
and  immediately  with  stupor,  which  was  soon  followed  by  death  ||. 
The  convulsions  did  not  begin  till  the  counter-poison  was  given, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  mentioned. 

M.  PalUuy  in  a  thesis  published  at  Paris  in  1822,  has  re- 
lated several  distinct  examples  of  the  irritant  action  of  monks- 

*  Pandectae  Medico. Legales,  l4l. 
t  PhU.  Trans.  cL  183. 
t  Phil.  Trail*,  xxxviu.  287 
§  De  Anima  Brutorum,  288. 
II  GmeUfCi  PflaDzeogifle,  1\Z, 
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hood.     Three  out  of  five  persons,  who  took  a  spirituous  infii- 
sion  of  the  root,  which  had  been  mistaken  for  lovage,  died  m 
two  hours  with  vomiting,  purging,  and  bumiDg  in  the  throat, 
colic,  and  swelling  of  the  belly  *.     A  dmilar  set  of  cases  have 
been   lately  published  in  a  French  journal,  which  were  also 
caused  by  a  tincture  made  with  aconite  instead  of  lovage.     An 
old  woman,  who  prepared  the  cordial,  took  two  ounces  and  a 
half  in  three  portions  about  midnight,  and  died  before  momii^. 
Three  other  individuals  of  the  family  took  each  an  ounce,  and 
in  half  an  hour  were  attacked  with  burning  pain  from  the  throat 
to  the  stomach,  colic,  and  tenderness  of  abdomen,  a  sense  of 
enlargement  of  the  tongue  and  swelling  of  the  face,  Tomitiiig 
and  purging.     One  had  afterwards  delirium,  manifesting  itadf 
in  loud  cries  and  violent  running,  but  recovered  in  two  days 
after  the  free  operation  of  emetics.     The  other  two  died,  one 
in  two  hours,  the  other  half  an  hour  later -|-.     The  tincture  of 
the  fresh  root,  therefore,  seems  a  very  active  preparation.     In 
farther  proof  of  the  acrid  properties  of  this  plant,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  external  application  of  the  leaves  wiU  sometimes 
blister  the  skin  ^,   and  the  introduction  of  the  juice  into  a 
wound  in  a  limb  causes  extensive  inflammation  of  the  surround- 
ing parts  §. 

The  only  descriptions  I  have  seen  of  the  appearances  in  the 
dead  body  were  taken  from  the  cases  of  Pallas,  and  those  men- 
tioned in  the  French  journal.  In  the  last,  the  stomach  and 
small  intestines  were  very  red.  In  the  first,  the  gullet  and 
rectum  were  also  red,  the  lungs  dense,  dark,  and  gorged,  and 
the  cerebral  vessels  turgid. 

All  the  other  species  of  Aconitum  appear  to  be  equally  poi- 
sonous with  the  A.  napellus. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Black  Helldxyre. 

The  Black  Hellebore,  Melampodium,  Christmas-rose,  or 
Hellehorua  niger^  is  also  a  true  narcotico-acrid  poison,  belong. 
ing  to  the  Ranunculacece*     Its  active  principle  appears  from 

•  Toxicol.  Gen.  ii.  i221 
+  Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.  iii. 
+  Gmrfin't  Pflanzengiftc,  7 17- 
§  Alftcrtl^  Jurinpr.  Med.  vi.  724. 
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the  late  researches  of  MM,  FeneuUe  and  Capron^  to  be  an  oily 
matter  coDtainiDg  an  add  *. 

Two  or  three  drachms  of  the  root  killed  a  dog  in  eighteen 
hours,  when  swallowed ;  two  drachms  killed  another  in  two  hours 
when  applied  to  a  wound ;  and  six  grains  on  a  wound  caused 
death  in  twenty-three  hours.  In  all  cases  the  leading  symptoms 
are  efforts  to  vomit,  giddiness,  palsy  of  the  hind-legs,  and  insen- 
sibility -f-.  Ten  grains  of  the  extract  introduced  into  the  wind- 
pipe killed  a  rabbit  in  six  minutes  j. 

The  bulletins  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Emulation  mention 
two  characteristic  cases,  which  arose  from  the  ignorance  of  a 
quack  doctor.  Both  persons,  after  taking  a  decoction  of  the  root, 
were  seized  in  forty-five  minutes  with  vomiting,  then  with  deli- 
rium, and  afterwards  with  violent  convulsions.  One  died  in  two 
hours  and  a-half,  the  other  in  less  than  two  hours  §.  Morgagni 
has  related  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  about  sixteen  hours,  the 
leading  symptoms  of  which  were  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  vomit- 
ing. The  dose  in  this  instance  was  only  half  a  drachm  of  the 
extract  {{. 

The  morbid  appearances  in  the  last  case  were  the  signs  of 
inflammation  in  the  digestive  canal,  particularly  in  the  great 
intestines.  In  the  cases  described  in  the  French  bulletins  there 
was  gorging  of  the  lungs,  and  the  stomach  had  a  brownish-black 
colour,  as  if  gangrenous. 

The  other  species  of  hellebore  have  not  been  carefully  exa- 
mined ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  all  possess  similar  proper- 
ties. The  H.  hyemalis  and  viridis  are  said  by  Buchner  to  be 
weaker  than  the  H,  niger ;  and  the  H.  feeHdus  is  the  most 
poisonous  of  all  ^. 

*  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  vii.  503. 
+  Or/Ma,  Tox.  G^n.  ii  225. 

X  Schdbelt  Dits.  Inaug.  de  Effectibus  Veratri  albi  et  Heliebori  nigri,  p.  8.   THbing. 
§  Bullet  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d*£m.  Aviil  1818. 
II  Oe  Sedibuf  et  Causis  Morborum,  EpUt.  lix.  15. 
%  Buchncr't  Toxikdogie,  243. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  SQUILL,  MEADOW-BAFF&ON^  WHITE 

HELLEBORE,  AND  FOXOLOYX. 

SqtUU. 

The  root  of  the  Squill  or  Scilla  maritima  poflsesses  the  pro- 
perties of  the  narcotico-acrids.  OrfiWs  experiments  on  «nnn>K 
indeed,  ascribe  to  it  only  an  action  on  the  nervous  system.  He 
found  that  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  the  firesh  root,  when  secured 
in  the  stomach  of  a  dog  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet,  excited  eflSnts 
to  vomit,  dilated  pupil,  and  lethargy ;  and  in  two  hours  the 
animal  suddenly  fell  down  in  a  violent  fit  of  tetanus  and  ex- 
pired. From  thirty-six  grains  injected  into  the  jugular  vein 
no  effect  followed  for  sixteen  hours;  when  at  last,  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  animal  dropped  down  convulsed  and  died  iin- 
mediately  ♦. 

The  effects,  however,  caused  by  Squill  on  man  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  is  also  an  active  irritant,  for  it  causes  sickness,  vomiting, 
diarrhcBa,  gripes,  and  bloody  urine,  when  given  in  over-dose^ 
It  has  likewise  produced  narcotic  symptoms  in  man.  Lange  in 
a  treatise  on  the  domestic  remedies  of  Brunswick  mentions  an 
instance  of  a  woman,  who  died  in  convulsions  after  taking  a 
spoonful  of  the  root  in  powder.  Twenty.four  grains  of  the 
powder  have  proved  fatal  -f*.  I  have  seen  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  the  syrup  of  squills,  which  is  a  common  medicinal  dose,  cause 
severe  vomiting,  purging  and  pain. 

An  acrid  principle  has  been  discovered  in  the  Squill. 

Of  Poisoning  with  White  Hellebore  and  Meadow-Saffrtm. 

The  White  Hellebore  or  Veratrum  aXbtMn^  another  species 
of  the  same  genus,  the  F.  sabadiUa,  and  the  Meadow.Safiron 
or  Colchicum  autumnale^  are  characteristic  examples  of  the 
Narcotico-  acrids. 

They  all  owe  their  properties  to  the  same  alkaloid,  the  Ve- 

•  Toxicol.  Gen.  ii.  202. 
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ratra.  M.  Andral  has  found  that  in  small  doses  this  princi- 
ple excites  violent  vomiting  and  purging ;  in  larger  doses,  or 
when  injected  into  a  vein,  though  in  minute  quantity,  it  causes 
death  by  tetanus,  without  any  local  symptoms  of  irritation  *. 

The  veratrum  itself  is  also  very  poisonous.  The  best  ac- 
count of  its  effects  is  contained  in  a  Thesis  by  Dr  Schabel^ 
published  at  Tiibingen  in  1817.  Collecting  together  the  ex- 
periments previously  made  by  Wepfer,  ('ourten,  Viborg,  and 
Orfila,  and  adding  a  number  of  excellent  experiments  of  his 
own,  he  infers  that  it  is  poisonous  to  animals  of  all  classes, — 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  jackdaws,  starlings,  frogs,  snails, 
and  flies ; — that  it  acts  in  whatever  way  it  is  introduced  into 
the  system,— by  the  stomach,  rectum,  windpipe,  nostrils,  pleural 
membrane  of  the  chest,  an  external  wound,  or  the  veins ; — that 
it  produces  in  every  instance  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  injury  of  the  nervous  system  ;-^and  that  it  is 
very  active,  three  grains  of  the  extract  applied  to  the  nostrils 
of  a  cat  having  killed  it  in  sixteen  hours  "f-. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — Its  eflects  on  man  are  similar.  A 
singular  account  of  several  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  root  is 
contained  in  Rusf  s  Journal.  A  family  of  eight  people,  in  con- 
sequence of  eating  bread  for  a  whole  week,  in  which  the  powder 
of  the  root  had  been  introduced  by  mistake  instead  of  cumin 
seeds,  were  attacked  with  pains  in  the  belly,  a  sensation  as  if 
the  whole  intestines  were  wound  up  into  a  clue,  swelling  of  the 
tongue,  soreness  of  the  mouth,  and  giddiness ;  but  they  all  re- 
covered by  changing  the  bread  and  taking  gentle  laxatives  |. 

Another  set  of  cases  of  a  more  aggravated  nature,  though 
still  not  fatal,  is  given  in  Hom^s  Archives  §.  Three  people 
took  the  root  by  mistake  for  Galanga  root.  The  symptoms 
that  ensued  were  very  characteristic  of  its  double  action.  In 
an  hour  they  had  all  burning  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach, 
followed  by  nausea,  dysuria,  and  vomiting ;  weakness  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  limbs;  giddiness,  blindness,  and  dilated  pupil; 
great  faintne^ts,  convulsive  breathing,  and  small  pulse.     One  of 

*  Journal  de  Physiol,  i.  64. 

t  De  Effectibus  Ver.  alb.  et  Hell,  nigri.  Tubingae,  181?. 

f  Mag.  fiir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  xiv.  547> 
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them,  an  dderly  woman,  who  took  die  Isrgesl  abne^  hnd  an  im- 
percepdUe  pulse,  stertorooa  hreathing,  and  total  insenaifailitj 
even  to  ammonia  held  under  the  nose.  Next  day  she  contmiied 
lethargic,  complained  of  headach,  and  had  an  eropdon  like 
flea-Utes.  A  fiital  case  is  quoted  bjr  Bemt  from  Schuster^s 
Medical  Journal.  A  man  took  twice  as  much  as  could  be  hdd 
on  the  point  of  a  knife,  was  attadked  with  violent  and  incessant 
vomiting,  and  lived  only  firom  morning  till  night.  The  gullet, 
stomach,  and  colon  were  here  and  there  inflamed  *. 

Several  cases  of  fiital  poisoning  with  the  Colchicum  instuw^ 
male  or  Meadow-Saflron  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  its  too 
firee  use  in  the  treatment  of  Gout.  In  the  Edinburgh  Jour- 
nal a  case  is  briefly  noticed  of  a  man  who  took  by  mistake  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  the  tincture,  and  died  in  forty-eight  hours, 
after  sufiering  much  from  vomiting,  acute  pain  in  the  stomadi, 
colic,  purging,  and  delirium  -f-.  Bemt  has  noticed  the  cases 
of  two  children  who  were  poisoned  by  a  handful  of  colchicom 
seeds,  and  who  died  in  a  day  aflected  with  violent  vomiting  and 
purgingj. 

In  the  bodies  of  these  children  there  was  considerable  redness 
of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines ;  in  the  case  mentioned  in 
the  Edinburgh  Journal  there  was  no  morbid  appearance  at  all 
to  be  found. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  power  of  the  root  varies  considerably, 
like  that  of  the  hyoscyamus  and  hemlock,  according  to  the 
season  ;  for  OrJUa  has  remarked,  that  three  bulbs  collected  in 
June  had  no  effect  on  dogs  §.  It  is  usually  considered  most 
active  in  the  spring ;  but  Buchner  mentions  that  it  has  been 
lately  found  most  energetic  in  the  autumn  ||. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Foxglove. 

Foxglove,  or  Digitalis  Purpurea^  a  plant  which  is  common 
in  this  country  both  as  a  native  and  in  gardens,  possesses 
powerful  and  peculiar  properties.  The  leaves  are  considered 
its  most  active  part.      They  contain   an   alkaloid ;   but   che- 

•  Beitrage  zur  GerichtL  Arzncik.  ir   47. 

•f-  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  xiy.  2G2. 
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mists  have  not  fixed  its  nature  with  precision.  M.  Le  Roy- 
er  of  Geneva  procured  a  pitchy,  deliquescent,  uncrystalliz- 
able  substance  * ;  but  more  lately  M.  Pauguy  procured  a 
principle  in  fine  acicular  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  insoluble  in  water,  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  and  of  a  very 
acrid  taste.     This  principle  is  called  Digitalin.  -|- 

From  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  animals  by  Or- 
JUa  with  the  powder,  extract  and  tincture  of  the  leaves,  fox- 
glove appears  to  cause  in  moderate  doses  vomiting,  giddiness, 
languor,  and  death  in  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  other 
symptom  of  note ;  but  in  larger  doses,  it  likewise  produces  tre- 
mors, convulsions,  stupor  and  coma.  It  acts  energetically  both 
when  applied  to  a  wound,  and  when  injected  into  a  vein  ^. 

Symptoms  in  Man, — Upon  man  its  effects  as  a  poison  have 
been  frequently  noticed,  partly  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  given  by  mistake  in  too  large  a  dose  as  a  medicine,  partly 
on  account  of  the  singular  property  it  possesses,  in  common  with 
mercury,  of  accumulating  silently  in  the  system,  when  given 
long  in  moderate  doses,  and  of  afterwards  producing  consti- 
tutional effects,  although  it  has  been  discontinued.  The 
symptoms  arising  from  its  gradual  accumulation  are  in  the 
slighter  cases  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  want  of  sleep,  sense 
of  heat  throughout  the  body,  and  of  pulsation  in  the  head,  ge- 
neral depression,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  sometimes  salivation,  and 
for  the  most  part  profuse  sweating.  In  more  urgent  cases  con- 
vulsions also  occur ;  and  it  appears  from  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr 
Blackall,  that  the  disorder  thus  induced  may  prove  fatal.  One 
of  his  patients,  while  taking  two  drachms  of  the  infusion  of  the 
leaves  daily,  was  attacked  with  pain  over  the  eyes,  and  confu- 
sion, followed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  profuse  watery  diar- 
rhoea, delirium,  general  convulsions,  insensibility,  and  an  al- 
most complete  stoppage  of  the  pulse.  Although  some  relief 
was  derived  from  an  opiate  clyster,  the  convulsions  continued 
to  recur  in  frequent  paroxysms  for  three  weeks;  in  the  intervals 
he  was  forgetful  and  deUrious ;  and  at  length  he  died  in  one  of 
the  convulsive  fits  §. 

*  Bibliothdque  Universelle  de  Geneve,  xxvi.  102. 
-f  Duncan's  Supplement  to  the  Dispensatory,  p.  49. 
X  Toxicol.  G6n.  iL  286. 
§  BUckall  OD  Dropsy,  p.  173. 
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A  case  which  exemplifies  its  efiects  in  a  single  large  dose, 
is  related  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal.  An  old  woman  drank 
ten  ounces  of  a  decoction  made  from  a  handftil  of  the  leaves  in 
a  quart  of  water.  She  grew  sick  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and 
for  two  days  she  had  incessant  retching  and  vomiting,  with 
great  faintness  and  cold  sweats  in  the  intervals,  some  salivation 
and  swelling  of  the  lips,  and  a  pulse  feeble,  irregular,  intermit- 
ting, and  not  above  40.  She  had  also  suppression  of  urine  for 
three  days  ♦. 

A  very  interesting  fatal  case,  which  arose  from  an  over-dose 
having  been  administered  by  a  quack  doctor,  and  which  be- 
came the  ground  of  a  criminal  trial  at  London  in  1826,  is 
shortly  noticed  in  the  same  Journal.  Six  ounces  of  a  strong 
decoction  were  taken  as  a  laxative  early  in  the  morning.  Vo- 
miting, colic,  and  puling,  were  the  first  symptoms ;  to- 
wards  the  afternoon  lethargy  supervened;  about  midnight 
the  colic  and  purging  returned ;  afterwards  general  convul- 
sions made  their  appearance;  and  a  surgeon,  who  saw  the 
patient  at  an  early  hour  of  the  succeeding  morning,  found  him 
violently  convulsed,  with  the  pupils  dilated  and  insensible,  and 
the  pulse  slow,  feeble  and  irregular.  Coma  gradually  suc- 
ceeded, and  death  took  place  in  twenty-two  hours  after  the  poi- 
son was  swallowed  f . 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  I  have  seen  an  account  of 
the  appearances  in  the  dead  body,  and  they  are  related  very 
imperfectly.  It  is  merely  said  that  the  eittemal  membranes  of 
the  brain  were  much  injected  with  blood,  and  the  inner  coat  of 
the  stomach  red  in  some  parts. 

The  affections  induced  by  poisoning  with  digitalis  are  often 
much  more  lasting  than  the  effects  of  most  other  vegetable  nar- 
cotics. Dr  Blackall^s  case  is  one  instance  in  point,  and  ano- 
ther no  less  remarkable  in  its  details  is  described  in  Corvisart^s 
Journal.  The  usual  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  were 
produced  by  a  drachm  of  the  powder  being  taken  by  mistake  ; 
and  the  slowness  of  the  pulse  did  not  begin  to  go  ofi*  for  seven 
days,  the  affection  of  the  sight  not  for  five  days  more  |. 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vii.  149. 

t  Ibid.  XX vii.  223,  from  Morning  Chronicle,  Oct.  30  and  31,  1820*. 

X  Journal  de  M6d.  xl.  193. 
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The  preparations  of  foxglove  are  very  uncertain  in  strength. 
From  what  I  have  otwerved  in  the  course  of  their  medicinal 
employment,  I  conceive  few  powders  retain  the  active  pro- 
perties of  the  leaves,  and  even  not  many  tinctures.  Two 
ounces  of  the  tincture  of  the  London  College  have  been 
taken  in  two  doses  with  a  short  interval  between  them,  yet 
without  causing  any  inconvenience*.  This  assuredly  could 
not  happen  with  a  sound  preparation. 

*  WUiianu  io  Medical  Gazette,  L  744. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OF    POISONING    WITH    STRYCHNIA,  NUX    VOMICA,  AND    FALSE* 

ANGCSTCTRA. 

The  Second  Groupe  of  the  Narcotico-Acrids  includes  a  few 
.  yegetables  that  act  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  They  induce 
violent  spasms,  exactly  like  Tetanus,  and  cause  death  during  a 
fit,  probably  by  suspending  the  respiration.  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  Hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  Water-hemlock ;  but 
they  differ  from  these  and  all  similar  poisons  in  not  impairing 
the  sensibility.  During  the  intervals  of  the  fits  the  sensibili^ 
is,  on  the  contrary,  heightened,  and  the  faculties  acute. 

Death,  however,  does  not  always  take  place  by  tetanus.  In 
some  cases  the  departure  of  the  convulsions  has  been  followed 
by  a  fatal  state  of  general  and  indescribable  exhaustion. 

Besides  thus  acting  violently  on  the  nervous  system,  they  also 
possess  local  irritant  properties ;  but  these  are  seldom  observed 
on  account  of  the  deadliness  and  quickness  of  their  remote 
operation  on  the  spine  and  nerves. 

They  exert  their  action  by  entering  the  blood-vessels.  The 
dose  required  to  prove  fatal  is  exceedingly  small.  The  organ 
acted  on  is  chiefly  the  spinal  chord ;  but  sometimes  they  seem 
also  to  act  on  the  heart. 

They  seldom  leave  any  morbid  appearances  in  the  dead 
body.  Like  the  other  causes  of  death  by  obstructed  respira- 
tion, such  as  drowning  and  strangling,  they  produce  venous 
congestion  ;  but  this  is  firequently  inconsiderable.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  leave  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  alimentary 
canal. 

Their  energy  resides  in  peculiar  alkaloids.  There  are  only 
two  genera  included  in  this  groupe,  the  plants  of  the  genus 
Strychnosy  and  the  Brucea  antidysenterica. 

Several  species  of  the  Strychtios  have  been  examined,  namely, 
the  S*  NuV'Vomica^  the  «S.  Sancti  Ignatii  or  the  S.  Ignatius 
Bean,  the  S.  colvhrina^  the  S*  TieuU^  which  yields  an  Indian 
poison  the  Upas  Tieute,  and  likewise  the  S.  potatorum  and  S- 
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pseuda-kina ;  and  all  have  been  found  to  possess  the  same  re- 
markable properties,  except  the  two  last,  which  are  inert 

All  of  them,  except  the  S.  pseudo-kina^  and  probably  the 
S.  potatorum  *^  contain  an  alkaloid  to  which  their  poisonous 
properties  are  owing.  'I  his  is  the  Strychnia  or  Strychnin,  a 
substance  which  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of  many  ex- 
periments by  chemists  and  physiologists. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Strychnia. 

Strychnia  was  discovered  by  PelleOer  and  Caventou  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  morphia  -f-.  For  an  account  of  the  best 
process  for  preparing  it,  the  reader  may  consult  a  paper  by  M. 
Henry  in  the  journal  quoted  below  ^. 

Its  leading  properties  are  the  following.  Its  crystals  when 
pure  are  elongated  octahedres.  It  has  a  most  intensely  bitter 
taste,  which  is  perceptible,  it  is  said,  when  a  grain  is  dissolved 
in  80  lbs.  of  water  §.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  the  volatile  oils.  Its  alcoholic  solu^ 
tion  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  forms  neutral  and  crystallizable 
salts  with  the  acids.  In  its  ordinary  form  it  is  turned  orange- 
red  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  But  this  effect  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  or  of  another  alkaloid, 
Brucea,  which  is  also  contained  in  nux  vomica,  but  exists  in 
larger  quantity  in  the  False  Angustura  bark.  Pure  strychnia 
is  not  turned  orange-red  by  nitric  acid  ||. 

Except  the  Hydrocyanic  acid  no  poison  b  endowed  with  such 
destructive  energy  as  the  Strychnia.  I  have  killed  a  dog  in  two 
minutes  with  a  sixth  part  of  a  grain  injected  in  the  form  of  al- 
coholic solution  into  the  chest ;  I  have  seen  a  wild-boar  killed 
in  the  same  manner  with  a  third  of  a  grain  in  ten  minutes ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  half  a  grain  thrust  into  a  wound  might 
kill  a  man  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. — It  acts  in  what- 
ever way  it  is  introduced  into  the  system,  but  most  energeti- 
cally when  injected  into  a  vein.— The  symptoms  produced  are 
very  uniform  and  striking.     The  animal  becomes  agitated  and 

*  PlaDtes  Usuelles  des  Braziliens,  Livrauon  i.  3. 

•••  Ann.  de  Chira.  et  de  Phys.  x.  1 42. 

t  Journal  de  Pbarmacie,  viii  40!. 

§  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  x.  153. 

II   Peileticr  and  Caventou,  Ibidem,  xxri.  56 
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fimbi.  Hbcae  ijimiiM  bneaK  ol  at  lo^  it  m  attacbd 
with  a  it  of  TiobBt  gEBcsd  ipaiM,  ia  wiriA  Ae  hod  is  bent 
lack,  die  ipae  Mifieaed,  die  bk  caocadcd  md  T^gid,  and  tbe 
dMdced  kjr  die  fimg  of  die  diert.  The  fit  is  tbcs 
bf  aa  iBtor^al  of  ealmj  daring  wUA  ^e  aeaaeiaipe 

other  and  another,  till  at  Icngdi  a  fit  takes  place  more  Tioknt 
than  anj  bcfiire  it ;  and  die  amaal  prridirs  suffocated.  The 
fint  ifmfUMmm  sppnr  in  GO  or  90  lecaads,  when  the  poiaan  it 
applied  to  a  wooad.  When  it  is  bgeettd  iato  the  pleura,  I 
hiTe  kaewB  thcM  bcgia  in  45  Mcoads,  and  PeUeH/er  and  Cs> 
ventau  hare  seen  dicni  bq;in  in  15  wcsnds  *.  M.  BauUkmi 
has  recently  foond  that  it  has  no  cftct  when  directlj  ^ipfied 
to  thenenreti-. 

Strydinia  has  been  firand  by  diemieal  analyds  in  fiMir  species 
of  the  Stry^ntm^  the  Num  wmnttL,  Sancti  Igmain^  Cobdmmmj 
and  TieuU,     VanqneKn  could  not  find  it  in  the  I^wendo  kma. 

Of  Poimming  with  Num  Vomica. 

TegU  of  Ntut  Vomica, — ^Nux  Vomica,  the  most  ooimnon  of 
the  species,  is  a  flat,  roundish  kernel,  hardly  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  brown  colour,  and  oofvered  with 
short  silky  hairs.  In  powder  it  has  a  dirty  greenish  gray  co- 
lour, an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  an  odour  like  powder  €/£  li- 
quorice. It  inflames  on  burning  charcoal,  and  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid  acquires  an  orange-red  colour,  which  is  destroy- 
ed  by  the  addition  of  protochloride  of  tin.  Its  infusion  also  is 
turned  orange-red  by  nitric  acid,  and  precipitates  grajdsh  white 
with  tincture  of  galls. 

Orfila  and  Bamiel  have  made  some  experiments  on  the  mode 
of  detecting  it  in  the  stomach,  and  the  following  is  the  plan  re- 
commended by  them.  The  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
powder,  if  it  can  be  separated,  must  be  boiled  in  water  acidulat- 
ed with  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  after  filtration  is  neutralised 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
dry  mass  is  then  acted  on  with  successiye  portions  of  alcohol, 
and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup.  The  jno- 
duct  has  on  intensely  bitter  taste,  precipitates  with  ammonia, 

*  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phyi.  xxvi.  44. 
t  Afthivef  Gto.  de  MM.  xii.  463. 
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becomes  deep  or^ge-red  with  nitric  acid,  and  will  sometimes 
deposite  crystals  of  strychnia  on  standing  two  or  three  days  *. 

These  experiments  it  is  important  to  remember,  because, 
contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  regard  to  the  vegetable  poisons 
generally,  nux  vomica  is  very  often  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
those  poisoned  with  it. 

Its  Mode  of  Action  and  Symptoms  in  Man, — The  poisonous 
properties  of  nux  vomica  are  now  very  well  known  to  the 
vulgar;  and  in  consequence  it  has  been  sometimes  chos^i 
for  the  instrument  of  voluntary  death,  although  no  poison 
causes  such  torture.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  on  account  of 
its  intensely  bitter  taste,  how  any  one  could  make  it  the  instru- 
ment of  murder.  But  a  fact  is  stated  in  a  late  number  of 
Rust's  Journal,  which  shows  that  it  may  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. At  a  drinking  party  one  man  wagered  with  another,  that 
if  he  took  a  little  cocciUim  indictis  in  beer,  Jhe  would  be  com- 
pelled to  walk  home  on  his  head.  The  wager  was  taken  and 
the  potion  drunk ;  but  nux  vomica  was  substituted  for  the  coc- 
culus  indicus,  itself  too  a  virulent  poison ;  and  the  man  went 
home  and  died  in  convulsions  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  -f-. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  on  animals  with  nux  vo- 
mica ;  but  the  most  accurate  are  those  of  Magendie  and  Des^ 
UUe  read  before  the  French  Institute  in  1809-  The  symptoms 
they  remarked  were  precisely  the  same  with  those  produced  by 
strychnia.  Half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  killed  a  dog  in  forty- 
five  minutes,  and  a  grain  and  a  half  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
thrust  into  a  wound  killed  another  in  seven  minutes.  The  ani- 
mals uniformly  experienced  dreadful  fits  of  tetanic  iqmsm,  and 
were  carried  ofi^  during  a  paroxysm. 

The  cause  of  death  appears  to  be  prolonged  spasm  of  the 
thoracic  muscles  of  respiration.  The  spasm  of  these  muscles 
is  apparent  in  the  unavailing  efforts  which  the  animals  make 
to  inspire.  The  external  muscles  of  the  chest  may  be  felt  dur- 
ing the  fits  as  hard  almost  as  bone ;  and,  according  to  an  expe- 
riment of  WepfeTj  the  di^>hragm  partakes  in  the  spasm  of  the 
external  muscles  ^. 

On  account  of  the  singular  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  spinal 

*  Archives  G^n.  de  M^  Tni.  32. 

-f*  Magizin  fur  die  getammte  Heilkuode,  xvii.  119. 

t  Cicutc  Aquat.  Hist  ct  Noxa,  p.  2S6. 
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chord  uncombined  with  any  injury  of  the  brain,  this  poison  is  be- 
lieved to  act  on  the  spinal  marrow  alone.  But  from  some  expe- 
riments recently  related  by  Segalas  it  appears  also  to  exhaust 
the  irritability  of  the  heart ;  for  in  animals  he  found  that  oi^gan 
could  not  be  stimulated  to  contract  after  death,  and  life  could 
not  be  prolonged  by  artificial  breathing  *.  A  similar  obserra- 
tion  was  made  long  ago  by  WepfeVy  who  found  the  heart  mo- 
tionless and  distended  with  arterial  blood  in  its  left  cavities  "f- ; 
and  a  case  of  poisoning  in  the  human  subject  to  the  same  effect 
will  be  presently  related.  The  pulse  is  always  very  weak, 
often  wholly  suppressed  during  a  paroxysm ;  and  in  the  case 
alluded  to  it  was  found  on  dissection  pale,  flaccid  and  empty, 
having  been  apparently  affected  with  spasm. 

Of  late  poisoning  with  nux  vomica  has  been  common.  The 
most  characteristic  example  yet  pubUshed  is  a  case  related  by 
Mr  OUier,  of  a  young  woman,  who  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  took 
between  two  and  three  drachms  of  the  powder  in  water.  When 
the  surgeon  first  saw  her,  half  an  hour  aft;erwards,  she  was  quite 
well.  But  going  away  in  search  of  an  emetic  and  returning  in 
ten  minutes,  he  found  her  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  with  the 
limbs  extended  and  separated,  and  the  pulse  faint  and  quick. 
She  then  had  a  slight  and  transient  convulsion  succeeded  by 
much  agitation  and  anxiety.  In  a  few  minutes  she  had  another, 
and  not  long  afterwards  a  third,  each  about  two  minutes  in  du- 
ration. During  these  fits,  "  the  whole  body  was  stiffened  and 
straightened,  the  legs  pushed  out  and  forced  wide  apart ;  no 
pulse  or  breathing  could  be  perceived ;  the  face  and  hands  were 
livid,  and  the  muscles  of  the  former  violently  convulsed.""  In 
the  short  intervals  between  the  fits  she  was  quite  sensible,  had 
a  quick  faint  pulse,  complained  of  sickness  with  great  thirst, 
and  perspired  freely.  "  A  fourth  and  most  violent  fit  soon  suc- 
ceeded, in  which  the  whole  body  was  extended  to  the  utmost 
from  head  to  foot.  From  this  she  never  recovered  :  She  seemed 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  asphyxia,  relaxed  her  grasp,  and  dropped 
her  hands  on  her  knees.  Her  brows,  however,  remained  con- 
tracted, her  lips  drawn  apart,  salivary  foam  issued  from  the 
comers  of  the  mouth,  and  the  expression  of  the  coimtenance 
was  altogether  most  horrific.'''     She  died  an  hour  after  swallow- 

"  Mapcndif^  Journal  dc  Physiol,  ii.  .'Wl. 
t  Cicuta:  Aquat.  Hist,  ct  Noxw,  p.  198. 
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ing  the  poison  * — Occasionally  even  in  such  rapid  cases  there 
is  a  little  vomiting  in  the  first  instance  -|-. 

When  death  does  not  take  place  thus  suddenly  in  a  fit  of 
spasm,  the  person  continues  to  be  a£Pected  for  twelve  or  sixteen 
hours  with  similar,  but  milder  paroxysms ;  and  afterwards  he 
may  either  recover  without  farther  symptoms,  or  expire  in  a 
short  time  apparently  from  exhaustion,  or  suffer  an  attack  of 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  may  or  may 
not  prove  fatal. 

Jules  Ctoqust  has  described  a  case,  where  the  patient  seem- 
ed to  die  of  the  excessive  exhaustion  produced  by  the  long-con- 
tinued and  violent  spasms.  The  tetanic  fits  lasted  about  twen- 
ty-four hours,  the  sensibility  in  the  intervals  being  acute. 
SUght  signs  of  irritation  in  the  stomach  succeeded ;  and  death 
ensued  on  the  fourth  morning  |. 

In  the  bulletins  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Emulation  another 
case  is  related,  which  arose  from  an  over-dose  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  being  taken  by  an  old  woman  who  was  using  it  for  palsy. 
She  took  three  grains  at  once.  Violent  tetanus  was  soon  pro- 
duced ;  and  afterwards  she  had  a  regular  attack  of  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  proved  fatal  in  three  days. 

The  last  instance  to  be  noticed  exemplifies  very  well  the  ef- 
fects of  the  poison  when  the  quantity  is  insufficient  to  cause 
death.  A  young  woman  swallowed  purposely  a  drachm  mixed 
in  a  glass  of  wine.  In  fifteen  minutes  she  was  seized  with  pain 
and  heat  in  the  stomach,  burning  in  the  gullet,  a  sense  of 
rending  and  weariness  in  the  limbs  succeeded  by  stifihess  of 
the  joints,  convulsive  tremors,  tottering  in  her  gait,  and  at 
length  violent  and  frequent  fits  of  tetanus.  Milk  given  after 
the  tetanus  began  excited  vomiting.  She  was  farther  aflected 
with  redness  of  the  gums,  inflammation  of  the  tongue,  burning 
thirst,  and  pain  in  the  stomach.  The  pulse  also  became  quick, 
and  the  skin  hot.  Next  day,  though  the  fits  had  ceased,  the  mus- 
cles were  very  sore,  especially  on  motion.  The  tongue  and  palate 
were  inflamed,  and  there  was  thirst,  pain  in  the  stomach,  vomit- 
ing, colic,  and  diarrhoea.  These  symptoms,  however,  abated,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  disappeared,  leaving  her  exceedingly  weak  §. 

*  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  xix.  448. 
-f  OrJUa  and  OUivier — Archives  Gen.  de  M6d.  viii.  17. 
X  Nouv.  Journ.  de  M^d.  z.  157. 
§  Tacheron^  London  Med.  Repository,  xU.  456. 
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This  iasd  the  previous  case  diow  dearly  the  douUe  narootico- 
acrid  properties  of  the  poison. 

With  regard  to  the  dose  requisite  to  prove  £ital,  the  smdlest 
fatal  dose  of  the  alcoholic  extract  yet  recorded  is  three  gniiiu, 
which  was  the  quantity  taken  in  the  case  from  the  Parisian 
Bulletins ;  Hoffmann  mentions  a  fatal  case  caused  by  two  fif- 
teen-grain  doses  of  the  powder  * ;  and  in  Hufeland^s  Journal 
diere  is  another  caused  by  two  drachms,  which  was  fiital  in  two 
hours  "(•. 

Morbid  Appearances.-^^The  morbid  appearances  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  period  at  which  death  takes  ^ace.  In  Mr  OU 
Her^s  case,  where  death  took  place  in  an  hour,  the  appeamcea 
were  insignificant.  The  stomach  was  almost  natural,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  somewhat  congested,  the  heart  flaccid,  empty 
and  pale.  In  the  case  in  Hufeland^s  Journal  there  was  gene- 
ral inflammation  of  the  stomadi,  duodenum  and  part  of  the 
jejunum.  In  Cloquet^s  case,  a  slower  one,  there  was  very  litde 
appearance  of  inflammation.  In  that  from  the  Parisian  Bul« 
lettns,  on  the  c<»rtrary,  the  stomach  was  highly  inflamed,  the 
intestines  violet-coloured,  in  many  places  easily  lacerated  and 
apparently  gangr^ious.  In  an  interesting  dissection  of  a  case, 
which  was  quickly  fatal,— that  related  by  Orfila  and  OiUvier, 
diere  was  found  much  serous  effusion  on  the  surface  of  the  o&- 
rebdlum,  and  softening  of  the  whole  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain,  but  especially  of  the  cerebellum.  This  is  some  confir- 
mation of  an  opinion  advanced  not  long  ago  in  France  by  FkKU 
rens  and  others,  that  nux  vomica  acts  particularly  on  the  cere- 
bellum |.  In  the  last  case  too  the  lungs  were  found  much  gorged 
with  black  fluid  blood. 

The  body  appears  sometimes  to  retain  for  a  certain  period  after 
ckath  the  attitude  and  expession  impressed  on  it  by  the  con* 
vulsions  during  life.  In  the  instance  mentioned  by  Orfila  and 
Ollivier  the  muscles  immediately  aft^r  death  remained  contract- 
ed, the  head  bent  back,  the  arms  bent,  and  the  jaws  locked. 
This  state  may  even  continue  for  some  hours,  so  that  the  body 
appears  to  pass  into  the  stage  of  rigidity  which  precedes  decay, 
without  also  passing  through  the  preliminary  stage  of  flaocidiq^ 

*  Med.  Rat.  System,  ii.  175. 

•^  Journ.  der  Praktischen  Heilkunde,  iv.  492. 
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immediately  after  death.  In  the  ease  related  by  Mr  Oilier,  the 
body  five  hours  after  death  was  '^  still  as  stiff  and  straight  as  a 
statue,  so  that  if  one  of  the  hands  was  moved  the  whole  body 
moved  along  with  it.^  This  state  of  rigidity,  however,  does  not 
invariably  occur.  On  the  contrary,  in  animals  the  limbs  generally 
become  very  flaccid  immediately  after  death  ;  but  the  usual  ri- 
gidity supervenes  at  an  early  period. 

Treatment — Little  is  known  of  the  treatment  in  this  kind 
of  poisoning.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  evacuate  the 
stomach  thoroughly,  and  without  loss  of  time.  Hence  emetics 
are  useful ;  but  if  the  stomach-pump  is  at  hand  it  ought  to  be 
resorted  to  without  waiting  for  the  operation  of  emetics.  When 
nux  vomica  has  been  taken  in  powder,  which  is  the  most  ft*e- 
quent  form  in  which  it  has  been  used,  it  adheres  with  great  ob- 
stinacy to  the  inside  of  the  stomach.  Consequently,  whatever 
means  are  employed  for  evacuating  the  stomach,  they  must  be 
continued  assiduously  for  a  considerable  time.  If  the  patient  is 
not  attacked  with  spasms  in  two  hours,  he  will  generally  be  safe. 

Very  lately  M.  Donni  of  Paris  has  stated  that  he  has  ibimd 
iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine  to  be  antidotes  for  poisoning  with 
the  alkaloid  of  nux  vomica,  as  well  as  for  the  other  vegetable 
alkaloids.     Iodine,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  he  says,  form  with  the 
alkaloids  compounds  which  are  not  deleterious, — two  grains  and 
a  half  of  the  iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  strychnia,  having 
produced  no  effect  on  a  dog.     Animals  which  had  taken  one 
grain  of  strychnia,  or  two  grains  of  veratra,  did  not  sustain  any 
harm,  when  tincture  of  iodine  was  administered  immediately 
afterwards.     But  the  delay  of  ten  minutes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  antidote  rendered  it  useless.    In  the  compounds  form- 
ed by  these  antidotes  with  the  alkaloids,  the  latter  are  in  a  state 
of  chemical  union,  and  not  decomposed.     Sulphuric  acid  sepa- 
rates strychnia,  for  example,  from  its  state  of  combination  with 
chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  and  forms  sulphate  of  strychnia, 
with  its  usual  poisonous  qualities  *.— It  remains  to  be  proved 
that  the  same  advantages  will  be  derived  from  the  administra- 
tion of  these  antidotes  in  the  instance  of  poisoning  with  the  crude 
drug,  nux  vomica,  as  in  poisoning  with  its  alkaloid. 

In  general  little  di£Bculty  will  be  encountered  in  recognising 
a  case  of  poisoning  with  nux  vomica.      Tetanus  or  Locked- 

«  Le  Globe,  Tii.  525 Aout  19,  1889. 
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jaw  is  the  only  disease  which  produces  similar  etkcts.  Bat 
that  disease  never  proves  so  quickly  fatal  as  the  rapid  cases  of 
poisoning  with  nux  vomica ;  and  it  never  produces  the  symp- 
toms of  irritation  observed  in  the  slower  cases.  Besides,  the  fits 
of  natural  tetanus  are  almost  always  slow  in  being  formed; 
while  nux  vomica  brings  on  perfect  fits  in  an  hour  or  less. — It 
is  right  to  remember,  however,  that  nux  vomica  may  be  given 
in  small  doses,  firequently  repeated,  and  gradually  increased,  so 
as  to  imitate  exactly  the  phenomena  of  tetanus  from  natural 
causes.  Medical  men  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover,  on  reflec- 
tion, how  the  preparations  of  this  drug  may  be  rendered  very 
formidable  secret  poisons. 

Of  Poisoning  with  the  St.  Ignatius  Bean  and  Upas  Tieuii. 

The  Strychnos  Suncti  Ignatiiy  or  St.  Ignatius  Bean,  con- 
tains about  three  times  as  much  Strychnia  as  the  nux  vomica, 
namely  firom  twelve  to  eighteen  parts  in  the  1000.  It  is  very 
energetic.  Dr  Hopfhas  lately  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  man, 
who  was  attacked  with  tetanus  of  several  hours^  duration  after 
taking  the  powder  of  half  a  bean  in  brandy,  and  who  seems  to 
have  made  a  narrow  escape  *. 

The  Strychnos  Tieuti  is  the  plant  which  yields  the  Upas 
Tieute,  one  of  the  Javanese  poisons.  This  substance  has  been 
lately  analyzed  by  PeUetier  and  CaventoUy  and  found  to  con- 
tain Strychnia  f.  From  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and 
Delille^  the  Upas  Tieute  appears  to  be  almost  as  energetic  as 
the  Strychnia  itself  J. — Dr  Darwin  has  given  an  account  of 
its  effects  on  the  Javanese  criminals,  who  used  formerly  to  be 
executed  by  darts  poisoned  with  the  Tieuti^.  I  believe  the  ac- 
count is  not  very  authentic ;  yet  it  accords  precisely  with  what 
would  be  expected  from  the  known  properties  of  the  poison. 
He  says,  that  a  few  minutes  after  the  criminals  are  wounded 
with  the  instrument  of  the  executioner,  they  tremble  violently, 
utter  piercing  cries,  and  perish  amidst  frightful  convulsions  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  §. 

Of  Poisoning  with  False  Angitstura  Bark. 
Besides  the  poisons  of  the  genus  Strychnos,  the  present  groupe 

*  Htnke's  Zeit&chrift  fur  die  Staatsarzneikunde,  li   169 
.  •)•  Add.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  xjLvi.  44. 
X    Orfila^  Toxicol.  Geo.  ii.  364. 
$  Botariic  Gattien,  u.  ^56. 
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comprehends  another  plant  of  a  difTerent  family,  the  Brucea 
onHdysenterica^  which  causes  symptoms  of  the  same  kind,  and 
owes  its  power  to  an  analogous  principle,  the  Brucea. 

The  bark  of  the  Brucea,  commonly  called  the  False  Angus- 
tura  Bark,  was  introduced  by  mistake  into  Europe  instead  of 
the  true  Angustura,  or  bark  of  the  Bonplandia  trifoliata.  It 
gave  rise  to  so  many  fatal  accidents  soon  after  its  introduction, 
that  in  some  countries  on  the  continent  all  the  stores  of  Angos- 
tura were  ordered  to  be  burnt. 

According  to  Andral^  the  Brucea  is  twenty-four  times  less 
powerful  than  strychnia  * ;  but  the  bark  itself  is  as  strong  nearly 
as  nux  vomica,  for  Orfila  found  that  eight  grains  killed  a  dog 
in  less  than  two  hours  -f-. 

The  symptoms  it  induces  are  almost  the  same  as  those  caused 
by  nux  vomica.  They  are  minutely  detailed  in  a  paper  by  Pro- 
JesaoT  Emmert  of  Bern  j.  It  appears  that  during  the  intervals 
of  the  fits  the  sensibility  is  remarkably  acute :  A  boy  who  fell 
a  victim  to  it  implored  his  physician  not  to  touch  him,  as  he 
was  immediately  thrown  into  a  fit. 

The  true  Angustura  bark  has  a  finer  texture  than  the  other, 
and  is  darker  coloured,  and  less  bitter.  The  ferrocyanate  of 
potass  causes  in  a  muriatic  infusion  of  the  false  bark  a  precipi- 
tate which  is  first  green  and  then  becomes  blue ;  and  the  same 
reagent  converts  into  blue  the  reddish  powder  which  lines  the 
bark.  No  such  effect  is  produced  on  the  true  Angustura  bark, 
as  it  does  not,  like  the  other,  contain  oxide  of  iron.  Other 
difierences  are  accurately  detailed  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xii. 

With  the  preceding  poisons  Orfila  has  arranged  also  some 
poisons  used  by  the  American  Indians,  the  Woorara,  Ticunas, 
and  Curare ;  but,  as  in  Europe  they  are  mere  objects  of  curiosi- 
ty, it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them  here.  Their  efiects  are 
described  in  Mr  Brodie^s  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1811-12,  in  Orfila^s  Toxicology,  in  Magendie^s  Me- 
moir on  Absorption,  and  in  Fontana^s  Traite  des  Poisons. 

*  Magendicy  Joum.  de  Physiologie,  iiL  267. 
t  Toucol.  Gen^nle,  ii.  377- 

X  Ueber  die  giftige  Wirkungen  der  unachten  Angustura. — Hufcland's  Journal, 
xl.  iii.  68. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OF  POISONING  WITH  CAMPHOE  AND  COCCULUS  INDICUS. 

The  Third  groupe  of  the  narcotico-acrids  resemble  strych- 
nia in  their  action  so  fiftr,  that  they  produce  in  large  doses  con- 
vulsions of  the  tetanic  kind.  But  they  differ  consideraUy  by 
producing  at  the  same  time  impaired  sensibility  or  sopor.  They 
are  Camphor,  Cocculus  Indicus,  and  its  alkaline  principle  the 
Picrotoxa,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Upas  Antiar,  a  Javanese 
poison. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Camphor. 

Camphor  dissolved  in  oil  soon  causes  in  dogs  paroxysms  rf 
tetanic  spasm.  At  first  the  senses  are  entire  in  the  intervals ; 
but  by  degrees  they  become  duller,  till  at  length  a  state  of  deep 
sopor  is  established,  with  noisy  and  laborious  breathing,  and 
expiration  of  camphorous  fumes ;  and  in  this  state  the  animal 
soon  perishes.  A  solution  of  twenty  grains  in  olive  oil  will  kill 
a  dog  in  less  than  ten  minutes  when  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein.  When  camphor  is  given  to  dogs  in  fragments,  it  does 
not  give  rise  to  convulsions,  but  kills  them  more  slowly  by  in- 
ducing inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  These  are  the 
results  of  numerous  experiments  by  Orfila  *. 

Th^  are  confirmed  by  others  perfcmned  more  lately  by  Sku^ 
dery  of  Messina ;  but  this  experimaitalist  likewise  remarked, 
that  the  convulsions  were  attended  with  a  singular  kind  of  de- 
lirium, which  made  the  animals  run  up  and  down  without  vf- 
parent  cause,  as  if  they  were  maniacal.  He  also  found  the  mri- 
nary  organs  generally  afiected,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
strangury  f. 

Symptoms  in  Man. — The  symptoms  caused  by  camphor  in 
man  have  not  been  ofiien  observed ;  but  so  far  as  they  have  been 
witnessed,  they  establish  its  claiws  to  be  considered  a  narcotic 
and  acrid  poison. 

*  ToxicoL  Gcnerale,  ii.  400.  f  Annali  Univ.  di  Med.  xzxri.  102. 
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Its  narcotic  efiects  are  well  exemplified  in  an  account  given 
by  Mr  Alexander  from  personal  experience,  and  by  Dr  Edwards 
of  Paris,  as  they  occnrred  in  a  patient  of  his  who  reeeived  a 
camphor  clyster. 

Mr  Aleaander^  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  his  owa 
person  with  various  drugs,  was  nearly  killed  by  this  poison,  and 
has  left  the  best  account  yet  published  of  its  eiFects  in  dangerous 
doses  on  man.  After  having  found  by  a  psevious  experiment, 
that  a  scruple  did  not  cause  any  particular  symptom,  he  swaL 
lowed  in  one  dose  two  scruples  mixed  with  syrup  of  roses.  In 
the  course  of  twenty  minutes  he  became  languid  and  listless, 
and  in  an  hour  giddy,  conftised,  and  fbq;etluL  All  ol^eets 
quivered  before  his  eyes,  and  a  tumult  of  undigested  ideas  float- 
ed through  his  mind.  At  length  he  lost  all  consciousness,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  attacked  with  strong  convulsive  fits,  and  ma- 
niacal frenzy.  These  alarming  symptoms  were  dispelled  on 
Dr  Monro,  who  had  been  sent  for,  accidentally  discoveting  the 
subject  of  his  patient^s  experimental  researches,  and  administer- 
ing an  emetic.  But  a  variety  of  singular  mental  a£^ions  con- 
tinued for  some  time  after.  The  emetic  brought  away  almost  the 
whole  camphor  which  had  been  swallowed  three  hours  befi^re  *. 

In  Dr  E€krardi8  patient,  the  symptoms  were  excited  by  an 
injection  containing  half  a  drachm  of  camphor.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes he  felt  a  camphorous  taste,  which  was  followed  by  inde» 
scribable  uneasiness.  On  then  goii^  down  stairs  fi^r  assistance, 
he  was  astonished  to  feel  his  body  so  light  that  be  seemed  to 
himself  to  skim  along  the  floor  almost  without  touching  it.  Ha 
afterwards  began  to  stagger,  his  face  became  pale,  he  felt  chilly, 
and  was  attacked  with  a  sense  of  numbness  in  the  scalp.  After 
taking  a  glass  of  wine  which  he  asked  for,  he  became  gradually 
better;  but  for  some  time  his  mind  was  singularly  aflected. 
He  felt  anxious,  without  thinking  himself  in  danger;  he  shed 
tears,  but  he  could  not  tell  why ;  they  flowed  in  fiiet  involun- 
tarily. For  twenty-fiMir  hours  his  breath  exhaled  a  camphrous 
odour -f". 

Hoffmann  has  related  a  case  analogous  to  those  of  Alexander 
and  Edwards.     The  dose  was  two  scruples  taken  in  oil ;  the 

*  Experimental  Essays,  p.  128. 
t  Orfila,  Toxic.  Gen.  ii.  400. 
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symptoms  vertigo,  chilliness,  anxiety,  delirium,   and  somno- 
lency *. 

Professor  Wendt  of  Breslau  has  related  an  instance,  whidi 
proves  the  irritant  action  of  camphor  on  man,  and  likewise  the 
uncertainty  of  the  dose  required  to  act  deleterioualy.  In  the 
case  of  Mr  Alexander,  two  scruples  would  in  all  probability 
have  proved  fatal,  had  they  not  been  discharged  in  time  by  vo- 
miting. In  the  case  now  to  be  noticed,  160  grains  were  taken 
in  a  state  of  solution  in  alcohol,  and  were  not  vomited ;  yet  the 
individual  recovered.  He  was  a  drunkard,  who  took  four  ounces 
of  camphorated  spirit  prescribed  for  him  as  an  embrocation* 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  burning  heat  of  the 
skin,  anxiety,  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  giddiness,  flushed 
face,  dimness  of  sight,  sparks  before  the  eyes,  and  some  deli- 
rium. He  soon  got  well  under  the  use  of  almond  oil  and  vine- 
gar, but  did  not  vomit  f. 

Morbid  Appearances. — The  morbid  appearances  caused  by 
camphor  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  witnessed  in  man. 
In  dogs  examined  immediately  after  death  the  heart  is  no 
longer  contractile,  and  its  left  cavities  contain  arterial  blood  of 
a  reddish-brown  colour.  When  the  poison  has  been  given  in 
fragments,  it  leaves  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  Or/ila  found  these  organs  much  inflamed  in  such 
circumstances  l-  Scudery  found  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
much  injected  and  the  brain  itself  sometimes  softened;  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  either  very  red,  or  checkered 
with  black,  gangrenous-like  spots  of  the  size  of  millet-seeds; 
the  duodenum  in  the  same  state;  the  ureters,  urethra  and 
spermatic  cords  inflamed ;  and  every  organ  in  the  body,  even 
the  brain,  giving  out  a  strong  odour  of  camphor  §. 

Of  Poisoning  with  Cocculus  Indicus. 

The  Menispermum  coccultis  is  a  creeping  plant  which  grows 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies.  Its  fruit,  which  is  the  only  part 
of  the  plant  that  has  been  particularly  examined,  is  like  a 

•  Orfila,  Toxicol.  Gen.  ii.  40?. 

•f*  Rust*8  Magazin  fur  die  getammte  Heilkunde,  »▼.  88. 
-^  Toxicol.  G^n.  it  400. 
^auOi,  &c  xzxvL  106. 
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large,  rough,  black  pea,  and  is  commonly  known  in  the  shops 
by  the  name  of  Cocculus  Indicus.  It  has  a  rough,  ligneous 
pericarp,  enclosing  a  pale  grayish-yellow,  brittle  kernel  of 
a  very  strong  and  permanent  bitter  taste.  The  medical 
jurist  should  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  its  external 
characters,  because,  besides  being  occasionally  used  in  medi- 
cine, it  is  a  familiar  poison  for  destroying  fish,  and  has  also 
been  extensively  used  by  brewers  as  a  substitute  for  hops, — an 
adulteration  which  is  prohibited  in  Britain  by  severe  statutes. 
It  has  been  analyzed  by  M,  BouUay  of  Paris,  who  found  in  it 
besides  other  matters,  a  peculiar  alkaloid  termed  Picrotoxa: 
This  principle  constitutes  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  kernel.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  by  refrigeration  in  minute,  brilliant, 
white  prisms.  Ten  grains  of  it  killed  a  dog  in  twenty-five 
minutes  in  the  second  paroxysm  of  tetanus  *. 

The  seeds  themselves  occasion  vomiting  soon  after  they  are 
swallowed,  so  that  animals  may  often  swallow  them,  if  not  without 
injury,  at  all  events  without  danger.  But  if  the  gullet  is  tied, 
the  animal  soon  begins  to  stagger;  the  eye  acquires  a  pecu- 
liar haggard  expression,  which  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  a 
tetanic  paroxysm  ;  and  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  fit  common- 
ly proves  fatal.  Three  or  four  drachms  will  kill  a  dog  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach ;  less  will  sufiice  when  it  is  applied 
to  a  wound ;  and  still  less  when  it  is  injected  into  a  vein  -f. 
Wepfer  has  related  a  good  experiment,  from  which  he  infers 
that  the  Cocculus  indicus  acts  by  exhausting  the  irritability  of 
the  heart  In  the  intervals  of  the  fits  the  pulse  could  not  be 
felt ;  and  on  opening  the  chest  immediately  afler  death  he  found 
the  heart  motionless  and  all  its  cavities  distended^.  OrJUa 
also  sometimes  found  the  heart  motionless,  and  its  left  cavities 
filled  with  reddish-brown  blood  §. 

This  poison  does  not  seem  to  possess  distinct  acrid  pro- 
perties in  regard  to  animals.  M.  Goupil  indeed  found  that 
it  produced  symptoms  of  irritation  ||,  but  Orfila  could  notob- 

*  ^D.  de  Chimie,  Ixxx.  109. 
t  OrJUa,  ToxicoL  G^n.  iL  411. 
X  Cicut.  Aquat.  Hut.  p.  180. 
§  Toxicol.  GeD.  iL  412, 414. 
il  Ibidem,  u.  410. 
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serve  any  such  efiect  Aooording  to  Goupl  it  poMesses  tlie 
singular  property  of  communicating  to  the  flesh  <yf  liii^V, 
more  particuhtrly  of  fish,  that  have  been  killed  with  it,  sooe  cf 
the  poisonous  qualities  with  which  it  is  itself  endawed.  The 
acciuracy  of  this  statement  may  be  doubted,  the  alleged  £Kt 
being  contrary  to  analogy. 

Symptoms  in  Man^ — ^Although  it'  is  well  known  that  nak 
liquors  have  often  been  adulterated  with  Cocculus  indicus  ftr 
the  purpose  of  economising  hops,  cases  of  poisoning  in  the  bi- 
man  sulgect  are  rare,  because  the  quantity  required  to  coimna- 
nicate  the  due  degree  of  bitterness  is  small.  Profe89or  Bermi 
has  shortly  noticed  a  'set  of  cases*  which  arose  in  coQaeqnence  of 
an  idiot  having  seasoned  soup  with  it  by  mistake.  NWie  peofde 
were  taken  ill  with  sickness,  vomiting,  pain  in  the  stomaeh  and 
bowels ;  and  one  died  in  twelve  days  ^.  The  symptonia  uwlar 
which  this  person  died  are  not  stated ;  but  the  accDunt  of  the 
accident  sent  to  Bemt  imputed  death  to  the  poison,  which  is 
improbable,  considering  the  length  of  the  interval  before  death. 

In  the  same  groupe  with  Camphor  and  Cooeulus  indicas  (Hfi- 
la  has  arranged  the  Upas  antiar^  a  Javanese  poison.  This 
poison  is  a  very  bitter,  milky  juice,  which  is  known  in  £uiope 
only  as  an  article  of  curiosity.  It  has  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  Upas  Tieut^.  From  the  experiments  cf 
MM.  Magendie  and  DdiUe  f ,  as  well  as  from  those  o£  Mr 
JBrodie  I  it  appears  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  prodnoe 
the  same  effects,  as  the  camphor  and  Cocculus  indicus.  In 
small  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant ;  in  large  doses  it  causes  con- 
vulsions and  coma. 

It  is  here  noticed  principally  because  it  is  one  of  the  poisons 
which  acts  violently  cm  the  heart.  If  the  body  of  an  animal  be 
examined  immediately  after  death  from  the  Upas  antiar,  the 
heart  is  found  to  have  lost  its  irritability,  and  the  left  vaitride 
to  contain  florid  blood :  SchneU  found,  that,  like  many  other 
active  poisons,  it  has  no  effect  when  applied  to  the  divided  end 
of  a  nerve  §. 

*  Bcitrage  zur  Gerichtl.  Arzocikunde,  iii.  24 1 . 

t  OrJUay  Toxicol.  G^n.  it  30C. 

X  I'hilos.  Trans.  1811. 

g  Diss.  Inaug.  de  Veneno  Upas  antiar,  Tubings,  1815,  p.  27. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  FOI80NOU8  FUNGI. 

A  Fourth  groupe  of  poisons  possessing  narcotico-acrid  pro* 
perties,  includes  the  poisonous  Fungi  or  Mushrooms. 

Accidents  arising  from  the  deadly  Fungi  being  mistaken 
for  eatable  mushrooms,  are  common  on  the  continent,  and 
especially  in  France.  They  are  by  no  means  infrequent, 
too,  in  Britain ;  but  they  are  much  less  frequent  than  abroad, 
because  the  epicure'^s  catalogue  of  mushrooms  in  this  country 
contains  only  three  species,  whose  characters  are  too  distinct  to 
be  mistaken  by  a  person  of  ordinary  skill ;  while  abroad  a  great 
variety  of  them  have  found  their  way  to  the  table,  many  of 
which  are  not  only  liable  to  be  confounded  with  poisonous  spe- 
cies, but  are  even  also  themselves  of  doubtful  quality. 

The  present  subject  cannot  be  thoroughly  studied  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  appearance  and  characters  of  all  the  fungi 
which  have  been  ascertained  to  be  esculent,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  are  known  to  be  deleterious.  This  information,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  pretend  to  communicate,  as  it  would  lead  to  great 
details.  In  what  follows,  therefore,  a  simple  list  will  be  given 
of  the  two  classes,  with  references  to  the  proper  sources  tat 
minute  descriptions  of  them,  and  some  general  observations  on 
the  effects  of  the  poisonous  species. 

List  of  the  wholesome  and  poisonous  Fungi. — The  only 
good  account  yet  published  of  the  innocent  or  eatable  fungi  of 
Great  Britain  is  contained  in  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  subject 
by  Dr  Greville  of  this  place.  He  eniunerates  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  different  species,  which  grow  abundantly  in  our 
woods  and  fields,  and  which,  although  most  of  them  utterly  ne- 
glected in  this  country,  are  all  considered  eatable,  and  many  of 
them  delicate  abroad.  They  are  the  following :  TtAer  et&a- 
riumy  or  common  truffle ;   T,  moschatum  and  T.  albums  two 
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species  of  analogous  qualities;  Amanita  cceaarea  or  auranHacOf 

the  Oronge  of  the  French,  a  species  which  is  often  confounded  by 

the  ignorant  with  a  very  poisonous  one,  the  A.  muscaria,  or  Paeu- 

do^urantiaca;  Agaricus  procerus;  A.campestris^  the  common 

mushroom  of  meadows ;  A.  eduliSy  or  white  caps  ;   A.  oreadesy 

or  Scotch  bonnets;  A.odoru8;  A.  ehumeua ;  A.  tdmarius ; 

A»  ostreatus  ;  A  violaceus ;  A.  deliciosus ;  A*  pipercttua ;  and 

A.  acris  ;  Boletus  edidisy  and  B.  scaber ;  Fisttdina  hepatica ; 

Hydnum  repandum ;  Morchella  esculentay  the  common  mo- 

relle ;  Helvella  mitra^  and  H.  leticopluea.       Of  these   the 

Agaricus  acris  and  A^  piperattts  are  probably  unwholesome ; 

and  the  Amanita  ccesarea  is  very  rare  in  this  country,  if  indeed 

it  is  indigenous  at  all.     The  A.  muscaria^  with  which  it  is 

apt  to  be  confounded,  is  common  enough.     The   species  to 

which  our  cooks  confine  their  attention  are  the  Tuber  cibarius 

or  truffle,  the  Agaricus  campestriSj  or  common  mushroom,  and 

the  Morchella  esculenta^  or  morelle.     The  Agaricus  eduUs  is 

also  to  be  met  with  in  some  markets,  but  is  not  in  general 

use*. 

The  best  description  of  the  poisonous  species  is  to  be  found 
in  Orfila's  Toxicology.  He  enumerates  the  Amanita  mtiscariay 
aJha^  citrina^  and  viridis  ;  the  HypophyUum  maculatumj  albo- 
citrinumy  tricuspidatumy  sanguineumy  cmx-melitensey pudibun- 
dum  and  pelltttim  ;  the  Agaricus  necatoTy  a^riSy  piper aiuSy  ptf- 
rogaluSy  stypticuSy  annularisy  and  urens  "f-.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  Agaricus  semiglobatuSy  on  the  authority  of  Messrs 
Brande  and  Sowerhy\,  It  is  highly  probable  that  many 
other  species  are  also  injurious. 

Circumstances  which  modify  their  qualities. — The  qualities 
of  the  fungi  as  articles  of  food  are  liable  to  considerable  t». 
riety.  Some,  which  are  in  general  eaten  with  safety,  occasion- 
ally  become  hurtful ;  and  some  of  the  poisonous  kinds  may  un- 
der certain  circumstances  become  inert,  or  even  esculent,  Bui 
the  causes  which  regulate  these  variations  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained. 

*  On  die  Esculent  Fungi  of  Great  Britain.  Mem,  Wemcrum  Societif^  it.  S3ft> 

fToxicoLG^n.  417-428. 

X  London  Med.  and  Fhys.  Journal,  ilL  41. 
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It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  most  fungi  become  safe 
when  they  have  been  dried  * ;  and  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  this  remark,  as  their  poisonous  qualities  appear  to  depend  in 
part  on  a  volatile  principle.  But  it  is  by  no  means  universally 
true.  FoderS  mentions  that  the  Jgaricua  piperatus  continues 
acrid  after  having  been  dried*. 

Climate  certainly  alters  their  properties.  The  Agcmcua  pi- 
peratu8  is  eaten  in  Prussia  and  Russia  f;  but  is  poisonous  in 
France.  The  Amanita  muscaria  in  France  and  Britain  is  a 
violent  poison ;  but  in  Kamschatka  it  yields  a  beverage  which 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  intoxicating  liquors  |. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  also  that  the  weather  or 
period  of  the  season  influences  some  of  the  esculent  species. 
Thus  Fodere  has  mentioned  instances  in  which  the  common 
morelle  has  appeared  injurious  after  long  continued  rain  §. 

Even  the  Agariciis  campestria  or  common  mushroom  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  become  somewhat  unsafe  towards  the  close  of 
the  season.  Its  external  characters  too  are  sensibly  altered, 
the  margin  of  the  cap  is  more  acute,  its  white  colour  less  lively, 
and  the  rosy  hue  of  its  lamellae  tends  towards  a  light  brown. 

Cooking  produces  some  difference  on  their  effects.  The 
very  best  of  them  are  indigestible  when  raw ;  and  some  of  the 
poisonous  species  may  lose  in  part  their  deleterious  qualities  when 
cooked,  because  heat  expels  the  volatile  principle ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  believe  the  effect  of  cooking  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily shown  to  be  considerable.  Some  cryptogamous  botanists 
have,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  qualities  of  the  escu^ 
lent  mushrooms  are  injured  by  cooking,  and  that  when  used  in 
the  raw  state  they  may  be  taken  for  a  long  time  as  a  principal 
article  of  food  without  injury.  This  statement,  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  mushrooms  when  used  for  a  length  of  time  as  food,  will 
be  more  fully  considered  presently. 

On  certain  persons  all  mushrooms,  even  the  very  best  of  the 
eatable  kinds,  act  more  or  less  injuriously.     They  cause  vomit- 

•  Foderi^  M^dccine- Legale,  ir.  61.  and  58. 

t  Halkr,  Hbt.  Stirp.  Helv.  Indij:.  ii.  328. 

X  GreviUe  p.  344,  from  Lan£$dorf*t  Annalen  der  WetterauUch.  Gcsdlschaft. 

§  Fodere^  MMecine-L^le,  \y.  69. 
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ing,  diarrhcea,  and  oolic.  In  this  respect  thejr  are  on  the  aiiiie 
fi>otiDg  as  the  richer  sorts  of  fish,  whidi  by  idiosyncraay  act  as 
poisons  on  particular  constitutions.  It  is  probaUy  under  tfak 
head  that  we  must  wrange  an  extraordinary  case  mentumed  by 
Sage  of  a  man  who  died  soon  after  eating  a  pound  of  truffles.  He 
was  seized  with  headach,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  atomadiy  and 
fiuntneas ;  and  he  lived  only  a  few  hours  *• 

Lastly,  it  is  probable  from  a  singular  set  of  cases  to  be  rehl* 
ed  presently,  that,  contrary  to  what  some  botanists  have  allq^ 
the  best  mushrooms,  when  taken  in  large  quantity,  and  fat  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  are  deleterious  to  every  one. 

Fod€r6f,  Orfila  |,  lJ€candoUe§,  and  GreMle  f|  hare  laid 
down  general  directions  for  distinguishing  the  esculent  from  the 
poisonous  varieties ;  but  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether 
their  rules  are  always  safe ;  and  certainly  they  are  not  always 
accurate,  as  they  would  exclude  many  species  in  conunon  use 
on  the  Continent.     It  appears  that  most  fungi,  which  have  a 
warty  cap,  more  especially  fragments  of  membrane  adhering  to 
their  upper  siurface,  are  poisonous.     Heavy  fung^i,  which  have 
an  unpleasant  odour,  especially  if  they  emerge  from  a  vtsloa  or 
bag,  are  also  generally  hurtful.     Of  those  which  grow  in  woods 
and  shady  places  a  few  are  esculent,  but  most  are  unwholesome; 
and  if  they  are  moist  on  the  surface  they  should  be  avoided. 
All  those  which  grow  in  tufts  or  clusters  from  the  trunks  or 
stumps  of  trees  ought  likewise  to  be  shunned.     A  sure  test  of 
a  poisonous  fungus  is  an  astringent,  styptic  taste,  and  perhaps 
also  a  disagreeable,  but  certainly  a  pungent  odour.       Scnne 
fungi  possessing  these  properties  have  indeed  found  their  way 
to  the  epicure's  table  ;  but  they  are  of  very  questionable  qua- 
lity.    Those  whose  substance  becomes  blue  soon  after  being  cut 
are  invariably  poisonous.     Agarics  of  an  orange  or  rose-red  co- 
lour, and  Boleti  which  are  coriaceous  or  corky  in  texture,  or 
which  have  a  membranous  coUar  round  the  stem,  are  also  on- 


*  Edin.  Med.  and  Svug.  Journal,  ix.  379. 

-f*  M6decine -Legale,  55,  et  passim. 

$  Toxicol.  G^n.  ii.  445. 

§  Essai  8ur  les  Proprietes  M^dicales  des  Plantes,  320. 

II  Mem.  Wemerian  Soc.  iv.  342. 
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safe :  But  these  rules  are  not  universally  applicable  in  other 
genera.  Even  the  esculent  mushrooms,  if  they  are  partially 
devoured  by  insects,  and  have  been  abandoned,  should  be  avoid- 
ed, as  they  have  in  all  probability  acquired  injurious  qualities 
which  they  do  not  usually  possess.  These  rules  for  knowing 
deleterious  fungi  seem  to  rest  on  fact  and  experience ;  but  they 
will  not  enable  the  collector  to  recognise  every  poisonous  species. 
The  general  rules  laid  down  for  distinguishing  wholesome  fungi 
are  not  so  well-founded,  and  therefore  it  appears  unnecessary  to 
specify  them. 

On  the  Poisonous  Principle  of  the  Fungi. — Few  attempts 
have  been  hitherto  made  to  discover  by  chemical  analysis  the 
principles  on  which  the  eflTects  of  the  poisonous  mushrooms  de- 
pend. M.  Braconnot  analysed  a  considerable  number  both  of 
the  esculent  and  poisonous  species,  and  found  in  some  a  sac- 
charine matter,  in  others  an  acrid  resin,  in  others  an  acrid  vo- 
latile principle,  and  in  all  a  spongy  matter,  which  forms  the  ba- 
sis of  them,  and  whidi  he  has  denominated  Fungin  *.  The 
last  ingredient  is  innocuous,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  M. 
Braconnot  could  trace  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  fungi  to  any 
of  the  acrid  principles.  More  lately  the  subject  has  been  re- 
sumed by  M.  LetdlieVy  who  says  he  has  found  in  some  of  them 
one,  in  others  two  poisonous  principles.  One  of  the  principles 
is  an  acrid  matter  so  very  fugacious,  that  it  disappears  when 
the  plant  is  either  dried,  or  boiled,  or  macerated  in  weak  acids, 
alkalis,  or  alcohol.  To  this  principle  he  says  are  owing  the 
irritant  properties  of  some  fungi.  The  other  principle  is  more 
fixed,  as  it  resists  drying,  boiling,  and  the  action  of  weak  alka- 
lis and  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  has  neither  smell  nor  taste^ 
and  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  acids  ;  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  separating  it  in  a  state  of  purity.  To  this  principle  he 
attributes  the  narcotic  properties  of  some  fungi.  He  has  found 
it  in  the  Amanita  InUbosa^  muscaria^  and  vema ;  and  he  there- 
fore proposes  to  call  it  Amanitine.  Its  effects  on  animals  ap- 
pear to  resemble  considerably  those  of  opium  -|-. 

*  Ann.  de  Chimie,  Ixxix.  265  ;  Ixxx.  272 ;  Ixxxvu.  237. 
•f  Archives  G^n.  de  Bled.  xi.  94. 
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Of  the  Symptoms  produced  in  Manby  the  PaiaonousFum^ 
—The  mode  of  action  of  the  poisonous  fungi  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly examined;  but  the  experiments  of  Psulet  long  wg^ 
established  that  they  are  poisonous  to  animals  as  well  as  to 
man  *. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  them  in  man  are  endless  in  ts- 
riety,  and  fully  substantiate  the  propriety  of  arranging  them  in 
the  class  of  narcotico-acrid  poisons.  Sometimes  they  prodooe 
narcotic  symptoms  alone,  sometimes  only  symptoms  of  initadcn, 
but  much  more  commonly  both  together.  It  is  likewise  not  im- 
probable, that  fungi,  even  though  not  belonging  to  the  varieties 
commonly  acknowledged  as  poisons,  induce,  when  taken  fiir 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  a  peculiar  depraved  state  of  the 
constitution,  leading  to  external  suppuration  and  gangrene.  Each 
of  these  statements  will  now  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples. 

The  following  is  a  good  instance  of  pure  narcotism.  A  man 
gathered  in  Hyde  Park  a  considerable  number  of  the  Jgaricui 
campanulatusy  which  he  mistook  for  the  A,  campeatrisy  stewed 
them,  and  proceeded  to  eat  them  ;  but  before  he  had  concluded 
his  repast,  and  not  above  ten  minutes  after  he  began  ity  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  dimness  of  vision,  giddiness,  debility, 
trembling  and  loss  of  recollection.  In  a  short  time  he  recover- 
ed so  far  as  to  be  able  to  go  in  search  of  assistance.  But  he 
had  hardly  walked  250  yards  when  his  memory  again  failed 
him,  and  he  lost  his  way.  His  countenance  expressed  anxiety, 
he  reeled  about,  and  could  hardly  articulate.  The  pulse  was 
slow  and  feeble.  He  soon  became  so  drowsy  that  he  could  be 
kept  awake  only  by  constant  dragging.  Vomiting  was  xhea 
produced  by  means  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc ;  the  drowsiness  gra- 
dually went  off;  and  next  day  he  complained  merely  of  lan- 
guor and  weakness  "f*. 

In  the  next  set  of  cases  the  symptoms  were  those  of  almost 
pure  irritation.  Several  French  soldiers  in  Russia  ate  a  large 
quantity  of  the  Amanita  micscariay  which  they  bad  mistakai 
for  the  Amanita  ccesarea.     Some  were  not  taken  iU  for  sb 

•  Traitc  des  Champignons. — Also  Mem.  sur  Ics  Champignons  coeffes.    Mem.  de  U 
Soc.  Roy.  de  Med.  L4:M. 

+  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  iLXxvi.  451. 
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hours  and  upwards.  Four  of  them,  who  were  very  powerful 
men,  thought  themselves  safe,  because  while  their  companion^ 
were  already  suffering,  they  themselves  were  perfectly  well; 
and  they  refused  to  take  emetics.  In  the  evening,  however, 
they  began  to  complain  of  anxiety,  a  sense  of  suffocation,  fre- 
quent fainting,  burning  thirst,  and  violent  gripes.  The  pulse 
became  small  and  irregular,  and  the  body  bedewed  with  cold 
sweat;  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance  were  singularly 
changed,  the  nose  and  lips  acquiring  a  violet  tint ;  they  trem- 
bled much ;  the  belly  swelled,  and  a  profuse  fetid  diarrhoea  su- 
pervened. The  extremities  soon  became  livid  and  cold,  and  the 
pain  of  the  abdomen  intense ;  delirium  ensued ;  and  all  the 
four  died  *. 

Such  cases,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  common ;  and 
much  more  generally  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  the  fungi 
present  a  well-marked  conjunction  of  deep  narcotism  and  violent 
irritation,  as  the  instances  now  to  be  mentioned  will  show. 

Besides  the  four  soldiers  whose  cases  have  just  been  describ- 
ed, several  of  their  comrades  were  severely  affected,  but  reco- 
vered. Two  of  these  had  weak  pulse,  tense  and  painful  belly, 
partial  cold  sweats,  fetid  breath  and  stools.  In  the  afternoon 
they  became  delirious,  then  cpmatose,  and  the  coma  lasted 
twenty-four  hours. 

A  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  eat  to  dinner  carp 
which  had  been  stewed  by  mistake  with  the  Jmaniia  cUrina* 
The  wife,  the  servant,  and  one  of  the  children  had  vomiting, 
followed  by  deep  sopor ;  but  they  recovered.  The  husband 
had  true  and  violent  cholera,  but  recovered  also.  The  two 
other  children  became  profoundly  lethargic  and  comatose, 
emetics  had  no  effect,  and  death  soon  ensued  without  any  other 
remarkable  symptom.  The  individuals  who  recovered  were 
not  completely  well  till  three  weeks  after  the  fatal  repast  -f*.  This 
set  of  cases  shows  the  tendency  of  the  poisonous  fungi,  to 
cause  in  one  person  pure  irritation,  and  in  another  pure  nar- 
cotism. 

The  last  set  of  cases  to  be  mentioned  were  produced  by  the 

*  Corvisarf  s  Journ.  de  Med.  xxxi.  323  from  Vadrot,  Diss.  Inaug.  sur  retnpoi- 
sonnement  par  les  Champignons, 
t  OrJUay  Toxicol.  G6n.  u.  433. 
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HffpophyUum  sangtdneumj  a  small  conical  Amgus  of  a  meoae 
colour,  that  grows  on  a  slender  stem,  and  is  well  kaown  to 
children  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  pwldock^iooL      This 
species  seons  to  cause  convulsbns  as  w^  as  sopor.     A  fiuailf 
of  six  persons,  four  of  whom  were  children,  ate  about  t«o 
pounds  of  it  dressed  with  butter.      The  incipient  ^mptoBS 
were  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  a  sense  of  impending  n£> 
fbcatioti,  and  violent  efforts  to  vomit ;  which  symptoms  did  not 
commence  in  any  of  them  till  about  twelve  hours  after  the  poi- 
sonous meal,  in  one  not  till  twenty  hours,  and  in  another  not 
till  nearly  thirty  hours.      One  of  the  children,  seven  yean  if 
age,  had  acute  pain  of  the  belly,  which  soon  swelled  enormous- 
ly ;  afterwards  he  fell  into  a  state  of  lethargic  sleep,  but  con* 
tinned  to  cry  ;  about  twenty-four  hours  after  eating  the  fiutti 
the  limbs  became  affected  with  permanent  spasms  and  convulsive 
fits ;  and  in  no  long  time  he  expired  in  a  tetanic  parozysii. 
Another  of  the  children,  ten  years  old,  perished  nearly  in  the 
same  manner,  but  with  convulsions  of  greater  violence.     The 
mother  had  frequent  bloody  stools  and  vomiting  ;  the  aldn  fas^ 
eame  yellow ;  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  contracted  spas- 
modically, so  that  the  navel  was  drawn  towards  the  spine ;  pro- 
found  lethaigy  and  general  coldness  supervened  ;  and  she  too 
died  about  thirty-six  hours  after  eating  the  fimgus.     A  thiid 
child,  aft;er  slight  symptoms  of  amendment  had  shown  them* 
selves,  became  worse,  and  died  on  the  third  day  with  tremon^ 
delirium,  and  convulsions.     This  patient,  who  had  taken  veiT 
littk  of  the  poison,  was  not  attacked  till  about  thirty  boon 
after  the  meal.     The  fourth  child,  after  precurscny  symptorai 
like  those  of  the  rest,  became  delirious,  and  had  an  attack  of 
colic  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  without  diarrhoea ;  but  he 
eventually  recovered.     The  father  had  a  severe  attack  of  dy- 
sentery for  three  days,  and  remained  five  days  speechless.    For 
a  long  time  afterwards  he  had  occasional  bloody  diarrhcea.    He 
eventually  recovered ;  but  even  for  an  entire  year  his  health 
continued  to  suffer  *.      The  cases  now  mentioned  illustrate 
dearly  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  narcotic  and  irritant 
symptoms  in  the  same  individuals. 

A  striking  circumstance  in  respect  to  the  symptoms  of  poi- 

*  rUcii^Mim.  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  dc  MM.  1780..8I,  p.  3^. 
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aoning  with  the  fiingi,  is  the  great  difference  in  the  intenral 
which  elapses  between  the  time  of  eating,  and  that  of  their  com- 
mencement. In  the  first  case  the  symptoms  appear  to  have 
commenced  in  a  few  minutes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  interval 
of  twelve  hoars  is  common ;  and  Gmelin  has  quoted  a  set  of 
cases,  seventeen  in  number,  in  which  the  interval  is  said  to 
have  been  a  day  and  a  half*.  The  tardiness  of  the  approach 
of  the  symptoms  is  owing  to  the  indigestibility  of  most  of  the 
fungi.  Their  indigestibility  is  in  fact  so  great,  that  in  a  case 
mentioned  by  Aymen  portions  of  them  were  discharged  by  vo« 
miting  so  late  as  fifty-two  hours  after  they  were  swallowed  "f*. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  particular  notice  is  the  great 
durability  of  the  symptoms.  Even  the  purely  narcotic  effects 
of  some  fungi  have  been  known  to  last  above  two  days.  In  die 
instance  just  alluded  to,  the  vomiting  of  the  poison  was  the  first 
thing  that  interrupted  a  state  of  deep  lethargy  which  had  pre>* 
vailed  for  fifty-two  hours.  The  symptoms  of  irritation,  after 
their  violence  has  been  mitigated,  may  continue,  as  in  the  tt^ 
tences  quoted  from  Orfila,  for  about  three  weeks. 

It  was  stated  above  that  some  people  are  apt  to  suffer  un^ 
pleasant  effects  from  eating  even  the  best  and  safest  of  the  es* 
culent  mushrooms.  These  effects,  which  depend  on  idiosyn- 
crasy,  are  confined  chiefly  to  an  attack  of  vomiting  and  purging^ 
followed  by  more  or  less  indigestion.  Some  persons  have  been 
similarly  affected  even  by  the  small  portion  of  the  juice  of 
mushrooms  which  is  contained  in  an  ordinary  ketchup  seasoning. 
This  accident,  however,  I  can  easily  believe  to  be  often  uncon- 
nected with  idiosyncrasy,  as  I  have  seen  those  who  gather  mush- 
rooms near  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ketchup, 
picking  up  every  fungus  that  came  in  their  way. 

There  is  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  even  the  best  mush- 
rooms, when  taken  as  a  principal  article  of  food  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  will  prove  injurious,  and  that  they  then 
induce  a  peculiar  depraved  habit,  which  leads  to  external  suppu- 
ration and  gangrene.  The  only  cases  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  support  of  this  statement  were  latelypublished  in  Rust^s 
Journal.     A  family,  consisting  of  the  mother  and  four  children, 

*  Geschichte  der  FflADzengifte,  639. 

■^  Aymcn  in  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  MM.  i.  344. 
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were  seized  with  a  kind  of  tertian  fever^  and  an  eraptioD,  on 
various  parts  of  the  body,  of  abscesses  discharging  a  thin,  iU-eon- 
ditioned  pus,  which  passed  rapidly  into  spreading  gangrene,  ind 
proved  fatal  to  the  mother  and  one  of  the  children.  No  ocber 
eause  could  be  discovered  to  account  for  so  extraordinaiy  aeon- 
junction  of  symptoms  in  so  many  individuals,  except  that  (a 
two  months  they  had  lived  almost  entirely  on  muahrooms ;  md 
the  probability  of  this  being  really  the  cause  was  much  strengd- 
ened  by  the  fact,  that  the  father,  who  slept  always  with  his  &• 
mily,  and  who  alone  escaped,  lived  on  ordinary  food  at  a  jlbtt 
where  he  worked  not  far  off*.  In  opposition,  however,  to  the 
natural  inference  from  this  narrative,  some  hawe  believed,  thit 
mushrooms  may  be  safely  eaten  to  a  laige  amount  and  for  a 
long  time,  provided  they  be  used  raw.  A  botanist  of  Per- 
soon'^s  acquaintance,  while  studying  the  cryptc^ramous  plants  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nuremberg,  says  he  found  that  the  peasmts 
ate  them  in  large  quantities  as  their  daily  Ibod ;  and,  in  imi- 
tation of  their  custom,  he  ate  for  several  weeks  nothii^  but 
bread  and  raw  mushrooms ;  yet  at  the  end  he  experienced  an 
increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  strength,  and  enjoyed  per- 
fect health.  He  adds  that  they  lose  their  good  qualities  by 
cooking ;  but  he  has  supplied  no  facts  in  support  of  that  stat^ 
ment  -f-. 

Of  the  Morbid  Appearances. — The  morbid  appearances  left 
in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  poisoned  by  the  delete- 
rious fungi  have  been  but  imperfectly  collected. 

The  body  is  in  general  very  livid ;  and  the  blood  fluid; 
so  much  so  sometimes  that  it  flows  from  the  natural  openii^ 
in  the  dead  body  |.  In  general  the  abdomen  is  distended 
with  fetid  air;  which  indeed  is  usually  present  during  life. 
The  stomach  and  small  intestines  of  the  four  French  solders 
(p.  657)  presented  the  appearance  of  inflammation,  passing 
in  some  places  to  gangrene.  In  two  of  them  especially,  the 
stomach  was  gangrenous  in  many  places  and  far  advanced  in 
putrefaction.  The  same  appearances  were  found  in  Piece's 
cases.     In  these  there  was  also  an  excessive  enlargement  of  tbe 

*  Kust*s  Magnzin  fur  die  gcsaDiinte  HeilkuDde,  xvi.  115. 
-f  PrrstwH,  Traitt*  sur  Ics  Chanipignons  comestibles,  167. 
X   /'irtu— Ilift.  de  la  Soc.  &c.  p.  307,  359. 
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liver.  The  lungs  have  sometimes  been  found  gorged  or  even 
inflamed.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  also  sometimes  very 
turgid. — The  stomach,  unless  there  has  been  vomiting  or 
diarrhcea,  will  usually  contain  fragments  of  the  poison,  if  it  has 
not  been  taken  in  a  state  of  minute  division ;  and  this  evidence 
of  the  cause  of  death  may  be  obtained  even  although  the  in- 
dividual survived  two  days  or  upwards.  Sometimes  the  frag- 
ments will  be  found  in  the  intestines.  In  one  of  Picco^s  patients 
who  lived  twenty-four  hours  they  were  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  which  was  much  inflamed  *. 

Of  the  Treatment — The  treatment  of  poisoning  with  the 
fungi  does  not  call  for  any  special  observations.  Emetics  are  of 
primary  importance;  and  after  the  poison  has  been  by  their 
means  dislodged,  the  sopor  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels  are 
to  be  treated  in  the  usual  way.  No  antidote  is  known.  Seve- 
ral have  at  diflerent  times  been  a  good  deal  confided  in  ;  but 
none  are  of  any  material  service. 

In  concluding  the  present  topic  it  is  necessary  to  take  no- 
tice of  a  variety  of  poisoning,  which  is  not  altogether  unim- 
portant in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  A  person  may  seem 
to  die  of  poisoning  with  the  deleterious  fungi,  from  eating  es- 
culent mushrooms  which  have  been  intentionally  poisoned  by 
some  other  vegetable  or  mineral  poison.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  if  the  murderer  is  dexterous  in  the  choice  and  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  poison,  such  cases  might  very  readily  escape 
suspicion,  and  even  when  suspected  might  not  be  cleared  up  with- 
out great  difficulty.  The  ascertaining  the  species  of  mushroom 
which  has  been  gathered  will  not  supply  more  than  presumptive 
proof  of  the  wholesomeness  of  that  which  has  been  eaten ;  be- 
cause the  esculent  and  poisonous  species  sometimes  grow  near 
one  another  and  have  a  mutual  resemblance,  so  that  a  mistake 
may  easily  occur.  Neither  will  the  presumption  be  more  than 
strengthened  a  little  by  the  additional  circumstances  derived 
from  the  interval  which  elapses  before  the  symptoms  b^in,  from 
thenature  and  progress  of  the  symptoms  themselves,  and  from 
the  morbid  appearances.  Some  one  or  other  of  these  circum- 
stances may  indeed  establish  the  fact  of  poisoning  with  a  dele- 

*  Hist,  de  la  Soc  &C.  p.  367* 
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tack  many  plants  of  the  order  of  the  Gnunina  *,  and  amoo^ 
those  used  as  food  by  man,  it  has  been  obeerred  <m  barley,  otts, 
spring-wheat,  winter-wheat,  and  rye.  Bat  the  rye  seems  pe- 
culiarly subject  to  it,  almost  ail  die  poison  wbicb  has  earned 
epidemics,  as  well  as  what  is  now  used  in  medicine,  beii^  pro- 
duced by  that  grain. 

Of  the  Cause  of  the  Spur  m  Rye. — The  Spar  attacks  lye 
chiefly  in  damp  seasons,  and  in  moist  day  soils,  particuladty 
those  recently  redeemed  from  waste  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  forests.     Of  all  the  places  where  the  Spur  has  heea  hitherto 
observed  none  combines  these  cimditions  so  perfectly,  and  none 
has  been  so  much  infected  with  the  disease,  as  the  district  of  So- 
logne,  situated  between  the  rivers  Loire  and  Cher  in  France. 
According  to  the  statistical  researches  of  the  Ahbe  T'eesier^  who 
in  1777  was  deputed  by  the  Parisian  Society  of  Medicine  to  in- 
vestigate  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  prevalence  ot  the  eigot 
in  that  district,  the  country  was  then  so  much  intersected  by  bdts 
of  wood  around  the  fields,  that  the  traveller  in  passing  along  would 
imagine  he  was  constantly  approaching  an  immense  forest ;  the 
arable  land  was  so  poor,  that,  although  it  lay  fallow  every  third 
season,  it  was  exhausted  in  nine  or  twelve  years  at  &rthest,  and 
then  remained  a  long  time  in  pasture  before  it  could  again  bear 
white  crops  ;  the  surface  was  so  level,  and  consequently  so  wet, 
that  crops  were  procured  only  when  the  seed  was  sown  on  the 
tops  of  furrows  a  foot  high  ;  and  the  climate  is  so  moist,  that 
from  the  month  of  September  till  late  in   spring  the  whole 
country  is  overhung  by  dense  fogs  "f-.     Here  the  rye,  which  is 
the  common  food  of  the  peasantry,  appears  to  have  been  in 
Tcssicr's  time  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  spur  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  continent.     Tessier  found,   that  after 
being  thrashed  it  contained  on  an  average  about  a  forty^ghth 
part  of  ergot,  even  in  good  seasons ;  but  in  bad  seasons,  and 

*  The  Ptudaris  canarieiuis  and  aquatica^  Paniann  miliaccum^  PfUeum  pratetut^ 
Alopecurus  pralemh,  A^rottU  stoloiiijcra^  Aira  critiaia^  Poa  JluUaus^  Pcstmca  dm" 
riusciila^  Arvndo  arcnaria,  Loiium  pcrcrmc^  Elynwa  arenariuM  and  Europtnuy 
Triiicum  tpclta^  junceiim  and  repen*^  Holcua  avenaceua  aod  lanattta^  besides  those 
mentioned  in  tlie  text — See  HoUtt^  llrlauterungen  und  Beitrage  zur  Gcachichtc  des 
Mutterkorns,— >y^//«/V  Alugazin  fiir  die  gcsainnite  Heilkundc,  xxv.  8. 

-f  Memuire  biir  la  Sologue,  in  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  dc  Afed.  i.  Gl. 
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UluDg  into  account  a  considerable  proportion  which  in  shaken 
Out  of  the  ears  and  sheaves  before  they  reach  the  bam,  the  pro^ 
portion  of  ergot  in  the  whole  crop  has  been  estimated  so  high  as 
a  fourth  or  even  a  third.  In  Sologne  the  disease  was  farther  ob- 
served by  Tessier  to  be  always  most  prevalent  in  the  dampest 
parts  of  a  field,  and  to  affect  above  all  the  first  crop  of  fields 
redeemed  from  waste  land,  or  from  land  which  had  previously 
been  for  some  time  in  pasture  *.  The  same  connexion  between 
moisture  and  the  developement  of  the  ergot  has  been  repeatedly 
traced  in  other  parts  of  France,  and  also  in  Germany  -f-.  And, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  WUldenaw,  it  may  be  brought 
on  at  any  time,  by  sowing  the  rye  in  a  rich  damp  soil,  and 
watering  the  plants  exuberantly  in  warm  weather  ^. 

The  spur  does  not  seem  to  propagate  itself  by  contagion. 
Fantanay  indeed,  has  alleged  that  one  variety  of  it  may  spread 
fit>m  plant  to  plant  over  a  field,  and  even  that  he  has  expressly 
transmitted  it  by  contact  from  one  ear  to  another  §.  Uut  his 
opinion  and  statement  of  facts  are  completely  at  variance  with 
a  set  of  very  carefrd  experiments  lately  made  by  Hertwig^  a 
German  physician,  who  found  that  even  when  the  ear  while  in 
flower  was  surrounded  for  twelve  days  with  powder  of  spurred 
rye,  the  healthiness  of  the  fiiture  grain  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  ||.' 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  causes  which 
co-operate  in  producing  the  spur  of  rye.  Some  authors  believe 
that  nothing  else  is  required  but  undue  moisture  combined  with 
warmth,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  the  spur  is  formed 
simply  by  a  diseased  process  from  the  juices  of  the  plant  ^» 
Others,  and  particularly  in  recent  times  Decandollej  maintain 
that  the  disorder  is  in  reality  caused  by  the  growth  of  a  fungus, 
a  species  of  SderoHum,  which  vegetates  at  the  expence  of  the 
germen  **.    Others  again,  and  these  the  most  numerous  party, 

*  Mcmoire  sur  la  maUdie  du  Sdgle  appellee  Ergot.  Hist.  Ue  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Mid.  L 
427. 

•¥  Robertas  paper, /MMim. 

i  Ilccker*!  Jabrbiicher  der  Staatsarzneikunde,  i.  240. 

§  Lcttre  sur  T  Ergot.     Journal  de  Phynque,  vii.  42. 

II  Lorinter  Bcob.  und  Vert,  uber  die  wiikung  des  Mutterkorsi,  1824,  noticed  in 
Robert*!  paper,  p.  28. 

%  Robert  in  Rust's  Magazin,  xxt.  20.     Tettkr  seems  to  have  bceo  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking. 
**  Flore  FnUKjtise.  V J.— Robertas  paper,  p.  15. 
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assert  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  insect,  a  spedea  of  butterfly;  and 
in  support  of  that  doctrine,  Fonkmai  Riadj  Tillei^  and  othcn 
aver  that  they  have  found  the  ova  and  larvae  of  the  insect  is 
the  spur  *.  Allied  to  their  statements  are  the  obaeryatioBs  ro- 
cently  made  in  America  by  General  Martin  fHeid^  who  baTHg 
observed  flies  puncturing  the  glumes  of  the  rye  dunng*  its  milky 
state,  imitated  the  process  by  puncturing  them  with  a  needle^ 
and  found  that  in  both  cases  the  juice  exuded,  and  the  pedunck 
exhibited  in  four  days  a  little  black  point,  which  gradually  becane 
a  spur  -f-.  I  mention  these  various  doctrines  regaiding  the  origia 
of  the  disease,  without  pretending  to  say  which  is  the  conreet 
one.  But  the  remarks  of  General  Field  seem  to  poaaeM  iatsi^ 
nal  evidence  of  accuracy,  and  give  a  very  rational  accouiit  of  the 
matter. 

DeacripHon  and  analyeia  of  Spurred  Rye. — ^The  spur  va- 
ries in  length  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches,  ai|d  is  from  two 
to  four  lines  in  thickness.     If  it  is  long,  there  is  seldom  mate 
than  one  or  two  on  a  single  ear,  and  the  remaining  pickles  of 
the  ear  are  healthy.     But  the  ears  which  have  small  spurs  have 
generally  several,  sometimes  even  twenty  ;  and  when  there  aie 
many,  few  of  the  remaining  pickles  are  altogether  without  black- 
ness at  the  tips  ^     The  substance  of  the  spur  is  of  a  dull  whit- 
ish or  grey  tint ;  and  it  is  covered  by  a  bluish-black  or  violet 
husk,  having  two,  sometimes  three  streaks  of  dotted  g^ay.     It 
is  specifically  lighter  than  water,  while  the  sound  rye  is  specifi- 
cally heavier,  so  that  they  are  easily  separated  from  one  another§. 
It  is  tough  and  flexible  when  fresh,  brittle  and  easily  pulver- 
ized when  dry.     The  powder  is  disposed  to  attract  moistMre, 
and  has  a  disagreeable  heavy  smeU,  and  a  nauseous,  slightly 
acrid  taste.     It  imparts  its  taste  and  smell  both  to  water  and 
alcohol.     Bread  which  oontains  it  is  defective  in  firmness,  liable 
to  become  moist,  and  cracks  and  crumUes  soon  after  being  taken 
from  the  oven  J. 

Spurred  rye  has  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  analysis,  but 

*  TUlct,  Difisenatiofl  sur  la  cause  qui  corrompe  les  blei.— Fonltffia,  Lettxc  Mir 
r£rgot.  Journ.  de  Phys.  vii.  42. — Htad,  Traits  sur  le  Seigle  Bigote.  1771. 
•f  Annals  of  Philosophy,  N.  S.  xi.  14. 
X  Tcstkr,  421. 
§  Ibid.  428. 
II  Roberty  2a 
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with  very  variable  and  no  pointed  results.  Vauqudin*  in 
France,  and  Petienkoferf  in  Prussia  examined  it  some  time  ago ; 
and  agreed  in  finding  that  it  did  not  contain  fecula  or  sugar, 
but  consisted  chiefly  of  a  vegeto-animal  matter,  very  prone  toputre- 
faction.  They  have  not,  however,  endeavoured  to  trace  the  pro- 
perties of  ergottothator  any  other  principle  which  they  succeeded 
in  separating. — Some  ha?e  thought  that  it  contains  a  considerftf 
ble  proportion  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Robert  has  referred  for 
this  fact  to  a  dissertation  published  at  Berlin  in  1823,  and  con- 
firms it  by  an  elaborate  analysis  of  his  own  }.  But  the  presence 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  even  if  satisfactorily  established,  which  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  would  not  account  for  the  effecta  of 
ergot  on  man. — The  latest  and  apparently  most  careful  ana^ 
lysis  is  one  appended  to  Robertas  paper,  and  executed  by  Dr 
Winkler  in  1827.  He  found  a  little  gum,  osmazome  and  salts  of 
soda,  and  ammonia, — a  modified  fecula  in  union  with  colouring 
matter,-— 41  thick,  rancid,  slightly  acrid  oil,— *and  a  thick,  reddish 
fluid,  which  had  a  disgusting  empyreumatic  odour,  a  nauseous, 
sweetish,  acrid,  lasting  taste,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  resin, 
colouring  and  extractive  matter  §.  Winkler  has  not  deter- 
mined, any  more  than  his  predecessors,  in  which  of  these  prin- 
ciples the  active  properties  of  the  spur  reside. 

Effects  of  Spurred  Rye  on  Man  and  JntiTta^.— Before 
proceeding  to  relate  the  efiects  of  this  poison  on  man,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  that  at  difierent  times  doubts  have  been 
entertained,  whether  the  baneful  efiects  ascribed  to  it  did  not 
really  arise  from  some  other  cause.  But,  independently  of  the 
connexion  which  has  been  frequently  traced  between  the  poison 
and  the  diseases  imputed  to  it  in  the  human  subject,  the  ques* 
tion  has  been  set  completely  at  rest  by  the  experiments  which 
have  been  tried  on  animals,  and  which  indeed  were  instituted 
with  a  view  to  settle  the  point  in  dispute. 

The  experiments  hitherto  made  on  animals  are  not  so  com- 
plete as  could  be  wished.  But  they  are  nevertheless  sufficient 
to  show  that  spurred  rye  is  an  active  poison  of  a  very  peculiar 

*  Bulletins  de  la  Soc  Pbilomatique,  1817,  ^* 
-f  Buchner'a  Rqiertoriuin  fur  die  Phannade,  iii.  65. 

X  p.  43.   The  disMTtation  quoted  vi^Keyl,  Ditmrtalio  de  Secali  Comuto  tjuaqne 
vi  in  corpus  humanum  salubri  et  noxia. 

§  RutCs  Mag.  fiir  die  gesammte  Heilk.  xxv.  47* 
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kind.  According  lo  the  obserFations  coUecfted  by  Dr  Robert 
from  a  yariety  of  audKHrs,  it  follows,  that  it  is  injurious  and  even 
fiual  to  all  animals  which  are  fed  for  a  suflSdent  length  of  time 
with  a  moderate  proportion  of  it,  unless  they  escape  its  acdoo 
by  early  vomiting ; — that  dogs  and  cats  in  consequence  of  dis- 
charging it  by  vomiting,  suffer  only  slight  symptoms  of  irri- 
tant poisoning; — but  that  swine,  moles,  geese,  ducdcs,  fowb^ 
quails,  sparrows,  as  well  as  leeches  and  flies,  are  sooner  or  later 
killed  by  it ; — and  that  the  symptoms  it  causes  in  beasts  and 
birds,  arc  in  the  first  instance  giddiness,  dilated  pupil,  and  pal- 
sy, and  afterwards  diarrhoea,  suppurating  tumours,  scattered 
gangrene  throughout  the  body,  and  sometimes  dropping  off  of 
the  toes. 

With  regard  to  its  effects  on  man,  it  has  been  found  by  ex- 
press experiment,  that  in  a  single  dose,  two  drachms  for  f^yannpl^, 
it  excite^  giddiness,  headach,  flushed  fiure,  pain   and  spasms 
in  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  colic,  purging,    and  a 
sense  of  weariness  and  weight  in  the  limbs  *.     But  it  is  not  in 
this  way  that  it  has  been  usually  introduced  into  the  system ; 
nor  are  these  precisely  the  symptoms  already  hinted  at  as  par- 
ticularizing its  action.     The  effects  now  to  be  mentioned  fbnn 
a  peculiar  disease,  which  has  often  prevailed  epidemically  in  dif- 
ferent territories  on  the  continent,  and  which  arises  from  the  spur 
being  allowed  to  mix  with  the  grain  in  the  meal,  and  being  taken 
as  food  for  a  continuance  of  time  in  rye-bread.     The  affection 
produced  differs  much  in  different  epidemics  and  even  in  differ- 
ent cases  of  the  same  epidemic.     Two  distinct  sets  of  symptoms 
have  been  noticed  ;  the  one  constituting  a  nervous  disease  which 
is  characterized  by  violent  spasmodic  convulsions,  the  other  be- 
ing a  depraved  state  of  the  constitution,  which  ends  in  that  re- 
markable disorder,  dry  gangrene ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  two  affections  are  apt  to  be  blended  together  in  the  same 
case. 

The  first  form  of  disease,  the  Convulsive  Ergotism  of  the 
French  writers,  has  been  very  well  described  by  Tatibe^  a  Grer- 
man  physician,  as  itoccurred  in  the  North  of  Germany  in  1770-1. 
In  its  most  acute  form,  it  commenced  suddenly  with  dimness  of 
sight,  giddiness,  and  loss  of  sensibility,  followed  soon  by  dread- 
ful cramps  and  convulsions  of  the  whole  body,  risus  sardoni- 

•  Robert's  paper,  p.  223. 
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cus,  yellowness  of  the  oountenance,  excessive  thirst,  "excru- 
ciating pains  in  the  limbs  and  chest,  small,  often  imperceptible 
pulse  ;  and  such  cases  usually  proved  fatal  between  twenty-four 
and  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  milder  cases  the  convulsions 
came  on  in  paroxysms,  were  preceded  for  some  days  by  weak* 
ness  and  weight  of  the  limbs,  and  a  strange  feeling  as  of  insects 
crawling  over  the  legs,  arms,  and  face ;  in  the  intervals  between 
the  fits  the  appedte  was  voracious,  the  pulse  natural,  the  excre- 
tions  regular ;  and  the  disease  either  terminated  in  recovery 
with  scattered  suppurations,  cutaneous  eruptions,  anasarca  or 
diarrhoea,  or  it  proved  in  the  end  fatal  amidst  prolonged  sopor 
and  convulsions  *. 

The  other  form  of  disease,  which  has  been  named  Gangre- 
nous  Ergotism  by  the  French  writers,  and  is  known  in  Ger- 
many by  the  vulgar  name  of  Creeping-sickness  ( Krid^elkrank^ 
heitjy  has  been  minutely  described  by  various  authors.  In  the 
most  severe  form,  as  it  appeared  in  Switzerland  in  1709  and  1716, 
it  commenced,  according  to  Lang^  a  physician  of  Lucerne,  with 
general  weakness,  weariness,  and  a  feeling  as  of  insects  creeping 
over  the  skin  ;  when  these  symptomsr  had  lasted  some  days  or 
weeks,  the  extremities  became  cold,  white,  stiff,  benumbed,  and 
at  length  so  insensible  that  deep  incisions  were  not  felt ;  then 
excruciating  pains  in  the  limbs  supervened,  along  with  fover, 
headach,  and  sometimes  bleeding  from  the  nose ;  finally  the  af- 
fected parts,  and  in  the  first  instance  the  fingers  and  arms,  after- 
wards the  toes  and  legs,  shrivelled,  dried  up,  and  dropped  off 
by  the  joints.  A  healthy  granulation  succeeded;  but  the 
powers  of  life  were  frequently  exhausted  before  that  stage  was 
reached.  The  appetite,  as  in  the  convulsive  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, continued  voracious  throughout  -f-.  In  milder  cases,  as 
it  prevailed  at  different  times  in  France,  nausea  and  vomiting 
attended  the  precursory  symptoms,  and  the  gangrenous  affection 
was  accompanied  with  dark  vesications  j.  In  another  variety, 
which  has  been  witnessed  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  the 
chief  symptoms  were  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  limbs  at 

*   Taube — Geschichte  der  Kriebelkrankheit,  quoted  Id  Roberta  paper,  p.  209. 

•f  Descriptio  roorbonim  ex  usu  claToram  secalinoram  cum  pane,  1717-  A  full 
extract  is  given  of  this  work  in  Acta  Erudiiorum^  An,  1718.  Lipsi^r^  p.  309. 

X  V Alibi.  Tessier^  Mem.  8ur  Ics  effects  du  Seiglc  Ergote.  Hist,  dc  la  Soc.  Roy. 
de  Med.  ii.  611. 
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fierred  to  the  apentkm  of  spiimd  rye  n  1597  by  the  MaibH|^ 
Mcdiad  Faculty,  who  witnand  tlie  im^agcs  of  die 
HeHW  dorai^  the  pfvccdin^  yesr.  Smoe  tncB  Tepestnl 
MKi  hnre  brokeo  out  in  GeiMJuy,  B0IHBIM9  HoktOB,  J)ai- 
Birk,  Sweden,  Lombard j,  Swiueilind,  and  Fraiioe  f*.  Abont 
the  doie  of  last  omtmy,  partly  in  oonaeqioawe  of  die  atitutiwi 
of  the  respectiTe  gorernments  being  turned  to  the  solgect,  part- 
ly by  reason  of  the  improTed  condition  of  the  peaaantry  in  thew 
countries,  and  the  greater  rarity  of  aeasont  of  fimme,  the  epi- 
demics became  much  less  common  and  extensire.  NererthcleK 
the  creeping-ficknew  has  been  several  times  noticed  in  Germany 
since  the  present  century  began  ^, 

Spurred  Rye  is  now  very  generally  believed  to  posseas  ano- 
ther nngular  quality,  in  consequence  of  whidi  it  haa  been  late- 
ly introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  of  this  and  other  coon- 
tries, — a  power  of  promoting  the  contractions  of  the  gravid  nte- 
tus.  This  property  appears  to  have  been  long  familiar  to  the 
quacks  and  midwives  of  Germany  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  last 
century  it  rendered  the  ergot  so  favourite  a  remedy  with  them, 
that  several  of  the  German  states  prohibited  them  by  severe 
laws  from  using  it  §.  It  was  first  fairly  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  regular  accoucheurs  by  the  physicians  of  the  United 
States  between  the  years  1807  and  1814 1|.  There  appears 
little  reason  for  doubting  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  increas- 
ing the  contractions  of  the  uterus  when  unnaturally  languid ; 
and  consequently  it  has  been  employed,  apparently  with  fre- 
quent good  effect,  to  hasten  languid  natural  labour,  to  promote 
the  separation  of  the  placenta,  and  to  quicken  the  contraction 
of  the  womb  after  delivery.  These  facts,  however,  are  m«i- 
tioned  chiefly  as  preparatory  to  the  statement,  that  it  has  been 

•  Holffrt  in  Ilust's  Magazin,  xxv.  205.  f  ^^^^'  200.  :^  Ibid.  ?W. 

§  Hobtrt's  pup(;r,  2'M,  232. 

II  Stninia  in  New  York   Med.  Rep.  lOOJ. — B'igehw  in  New  England   Journal 
of  Mc<l.  and  Surg.  v. — PrescoU  in  Lond.  Med  and  Phya.  Journ.  xxxvi. 
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also  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  producing  abdrticm,  and 
is  believed  to  have  been  actually  employed  for  that  purpose  in 
some  foreign  countries.  Accurate  information  is  still  mudli 
wanted  on  this  subject  No  other  poison  seems  so  likely  to 
possess  a  peculiar  {nroperty  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  best  authorities,  that  the  Spurred  Rye  has  no 
such  power  except  in  connexion  with  violent  constitutional  in* 
jury  produced  by  dangerous  doses ;  and  that  it  is  endowed  with 
the  property  only  of  accelerating  natural  labour,  not  of  inducing 
it,  particularly  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy. 

Of  the  Rust  of  Wheat. 

There  are  several  other  diseases  to  which  grain  is  liable,  and 
which  are  much  more  common  in  this  country  than  the  Ergot 
But  very  little  is  known  of  their  effects  on  the  animal  body ; 
which  circumstance,  since  the  wheat  of  this  and  other  countries 
is  very  often  injured  by  them,  is  probaUy  sufficient  to  show  that 
their  influence  roust  be  trifling,  or  at  all  events  seldom  or  never 
called  forth.  Wheat  is  liable  to  three  diseases.  One  is  a  disease 
of  the  stalk  and  leaf  rather  than  of  the  ear,  and  has  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  developement  of  the  ear  or  its  pickles,  and 
of  covering  the  plant  with  a  brown  powder.  Of  the  two  other 
diseases,  which  both  attack  the  pickles  of  the  ear,  one  consists  in 
the  substitution  of  a  brown  dry  powder  for  the  farina  of  the 
pickle,  and  the  other  of  a  deposition  of  black  moist  matter  in  the 
fissure  of  the  pickle,  the  substance  of  which  it  also  invades  and 
partially  destroys.  One  of  these  is  called  in  Scotland  hrowti 
rust^  the  other  black  rust. 

Of  the  three  diseases  the  only  one  which  is  apt  to  infect  thte 
flour  is  the  black  rust  The  others,  as  they  consist  of  a  light 
dry  powder,  are  almost  entirely  separated  in  thrashing  and  win- 
nowing the  grain.  But  the  black  rust  being  damp  and  adhe* 
sive  it  is  carried  along  with  the  pickles.  Such  pickles  are  al- 
most invariably  separated  by  the  farmer  if  they  are  abundant ; 
because  on  account  of  the  dark  colour  and  disi^reeable  odour  of 
the  matter  deposited  on  them,  the  flour  would  possess  exter- 
nal qualities  which  would  be  at  once  recognised  by  a  dealer  of 
any  experience. 
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It  it  not  improbflUe  that  a 
with  the  powder  fimned  bj  the 
place  withoat  leading  to  any  onpleasanft 
body.  Experiments  to  this  effect  were 
Her  with  one  of  them^  termed  in  Fi 
of  wheat,  which  from  his  description  appeaia  to  be  die  black 
rust  of  Scottish  fiumers.  He  gave  two  dogs  each  two  dradav 
daily  of  the  powder  fiir  fifteen  days  without  remazUii^  aoy 
sign  of  ill  health.  Bread  made  with  wheaten  flour  oantaia- 
ing  a  64th  of  the  powder  and  eaten  1^  Taiious  peofde,  (Pia- 
mentier  among  the  rest),  to  the  amount  of  a  pound  daily  tat 
several  days,  caused  slight  headach  and  pain  in  the  stomadi 
the  first  day  only ;  and  in  a  larger  proportuxi  it  had  aa  little  c£> 
£ect». 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  introduction  of  any  ddeterions  in- 
gredient into  wheaten  bread  is  hardly  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
common  diseases  to  which  wheat  is  liable  in  thia  ooimtry. 

Of  Unripe  Grain. 

Wheat  and  other  grains  have  been  supposed  to  acquire  quali- 
ties detrimental  to  health,  from  being  cut  down  while  unripe, 
or  used  immediately  after  being  cut  down,  although  ripe.  I 
am  not  aware  that  accidents  have  ever  been  traced  or  even 
imputed  to  such  causes  in  this  country;  and,  on  the  whole, 
I  believe  it  is  generally  considered  here  that  the  imperfect 
ripening  of  the  pickle  rather  lessens*  the  quantity  than  im- 
pairs the  quality  of  the  flour.  But  several  times  epidemics 
have  been  ascribed  in  France  to  unripe  wheat.  In  1801  M. 
Bouvier  read  a  memoir  to  the  Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  as- 
cribing to  the  effects  of  new  and  unripe  wheat  an  epidemic  dy- 
sentery, which  laid  waste  several  districts  of  the  department  of 
the  Oise  in  the  autumn  of  1793.  These  districts  abound  in 
small  farms  of  a  few  acres,  on  the  produce  of  which  the  culti- 
vators depend  in  great  measure  for  their  subsistence.  Hence 
in  unfavourable  seasons  the  com  was  commonly  cut  down  before 
it  was  ripe,  and  made  into  bread  soon  after  being  reaped.  It 
was  accordingly  among  the  peasantry  of  these  farms  only,  and  not 

*  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Roy*  de  Med.  i.  340*. 
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among  the  agriculturists  of  the  large  farms,  which  were  under 
better  management,  that  the  epidemic  prevailed.     Bouvier  re- 
marks, that  at  all  times  when  the  long  continuance  of  wet  wea- 
ther has  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to  cut  down  the 
wheat  before  it  was  ripe,  or  a  previous  dearth  has  forced  them 
to  use  it  when  newly  cut,  epidemic  disorders  of  the  bowels  have 
been  observed  to  rage  in  the  latter  months  of  autumn.     And  as 
an  instance  of  this  he  refers  to  the  year  1783,  when  the  crops 
around  Paris  were  believed  to  have  been  injured  by  the  extra^ 
ordinary  prevalence  of  fogs,  and  were  cut  down  unripe  and  used 
immediately.  Various  epidemics  broke  out  in  the  metropolis,  and 
still  more  in  the  surrounding  country  *.     This  is  an  important 
subject  for  farther  inquiry ;  but  at  present  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Af.  Bouvier  exaggerates  the  effects  of  the  immaturity 
of  the  grain.     At  all  events,  the  grain  is  often  cut  down  in  an 
unripe  state  in  various  districts  of  this  country ;  and  I  have 
never  heard  that  any  epidemic  diseases  were  produced.     When 
M.  Bouvier  witnessed  the  epidemic  of  1793  in  the  department 
of  the  Oise,  he  instructed  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  commune 
to  dry  the  unripe  com  before  thrashing  it,  to  repeat  the  process 
before  the  grain  was  converted  into  flour,  and  to  mix  with  the 
flour  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  yeast  in  making  it  into 
bread ;  and  he  states  that  in  the  succeeding  year,  which  was 
even  more  unfavourable  to  the  crops,  they  were  enabled  by 
following  these  directions  to  use  the  unripe  com  with  safety. 

Of  the  Effects  of  Darnel- Grass. 

Grain  is  also  rendered  more  or  less  injurious  by  the  acciden- 
tal or  intentional  admixture  of  a  variety  of  foreign  substances, 
by  which,  in  common  speech,  it  is  said  to  be  adulterated.  The 
subject  of  the  adulteration  of  grain  is  a  very  important  topic  in 
medical  police.  But  as  this  practice  seldom  imparts  to  the 
grain  qualities  decidedly  poisonous,  the  consideration  of  it  would 
be  misplaced  here.  One  variety,  however,  the  accidental  adul- 
teration of  flour  with  the  seeds  of  the  Lolium  temulenium  or 
Darnel-grass,  calls  for  some  notice ;  for  it  may  cause  not  only 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  but  even  also  death  itself. 

This  is  the  only  poisonous  species  of  the  natural  order  of  the 

"  Scdillot's  Journ.  GeD.  de  M6d.  sir.  200. 

U  U 
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The  wteJk  ippcw  to  he  pMofbUy 

ibe  nne  ome  to  fomem 

three  ovnoet  of  a  dfcortJoa  of  Ae 

seised  id  6re  boon  with  violcai  tMtmUmg  and 
leh  were  aiccefiled  in  fiwr  him  fajr  m[w 
bility ;  but  it  lecoycfed  next  dsy  *. 

When  mixed  with  bread  aad  taken  hafaitaallw  hj  ana.  Dm- 
aeL-gnnshas  been  known  to  canwheadadi, 
cj,  delirinni,  oonTohionSy  paraljat,  and 
dier  faand  by  experiment  on  hiaitelfj  that  ^«7 
ing  bread  coauaning  DameJ-giMn  floor,  be  fek 
fight  and  idets,  hmgoor,  bearineH,  and  attemate  attacks  of 
somnolency  and  vomiting.  The  bread  waa  cearainonly  vomitBd 
soon  after  he  ate  it  i*.  Seeger  has  rdated  some  easca  in  which 
the  somnolency  was  mudi  more  deep ;  and  states  that  gcnenl 
tremors  are  almost  always  present^.  A  fisw  jeairs  mgt^  almost 
the  whole  inmates  of  the  Poor^s  House  at  Slicflieid,  to  de 
amount  of  eighty,  were  attacked  with  analogoua  sympCooiis  after 
breakfasting  on  oatmeal  porridge;  andit  was  supposed  that  the 
meal  had  been  accidentally  adulterated  widi  the  T^K^mir  The 
chief  symptoms  were  a  piercing  stare,  yioknt  agitation  of  the 
limbs,  quivering  of  the  lips,  frontal  headach,  omfuaion  of  sight, 
dilated  pupil,  small  tremulous  pulse,  twitches  of  the  musdes, 
and  palpitation.  In  twelve  hours  all  of  the  persons  attacked 
were  well  but  two,  who  had  strong  convulsions  in  the  subse- 
quent night,  but  also  eventually  recovered  §.  A  similar  acci- 
dent is  mentioned  by  Perleb^  as  having  happened  at  Freybuig 
in  the  House  of  Correction.  The  inmates,  soon  after  eating 
bread  made  with  new  flour,  were  attacked  to  the  number  of 
forty,  with  loss  of  speech  and  somnolency ;  and  for  some  days 
afterwards  they  complained  of  sickness  ||.  The  accid^it  was 
ascribed  to  Darnel-grass. 

Sometimes  this  poison  appears  to  excite  symptoms  of  intesti- 
nal  irritation  without  acting  as  a  narcotic.     A  small  fanner  near 

*  OrnUiy  Toxic  Gen.  ii.  4GG,  from  Seeger^  DUs.  Iiuiug.  Tuhmga:^  17($a 
-f-  Sur  let)  Kfiets  de  I'lvraic.— Nouv.  Journ.  de  M^  vi.  379. 

*  Ornia,  Toxicol.  (]^n.  ii.  466. 

t)  London  Med.  and  Fhys.  Journal,  xxviii.  182. 
II  liuchticr's  Toxikoiogie,  174. 
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Poitiers  in  France  saved  five  bushels  of  the  seeds  from  a  field 
of  wheat, — ^had  it  ground  with  a  single  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
afterwards  made  bread  with  the  mixture  for  his  own  family. 
He  himself,  with  his  wife  and  a  servant,  began  to  eat  the  bread 
on  a  Thursday ;  but  the  two  last  were  so  violently  affected  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  that  they  refused  to  continue  taking  it. 
He  persevered  himself,  however,  till  on  the  Sunday  evening  he 
became  so  ill  that  his  wife  wished  to  send  for  medical  aid.  This 
he  refused  to  allow,  and  next  day  he  expired  after  suffering  se- 
verely from  fits  of  colic  ♦. 

*  Hist  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Med.  U.  207* 
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CHAPTER  XXXVUI. 


OF  FOf SOyiV&  WITH  JkLCmUfL  A3U> 


Tinr  Imi  pninir  iif  ihi  "^r lii ii  w  liili  nM|Bi lii  m\%  fhirf 

Ether. 


Of  Pmmnumg  wiih  JkokoL 

Of  its  Actum  an  Aniwudsj  and  the  SffrnpUmu  eaniied  m 
Man. — Aloobol  has  been  generaDj  bdiered,  anoe  the  cxpoi- 
menu  of  Mr  Brodie*,  to  act  on  the  brain  throng  themednnn 
of  the  nerres,  and  to  do  so  without  entering  the  blood.  Bat 
throogh  whatever  channel  it  maj  operate,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  enters  the  blood ;  for  in  man  the  breath  has  a  stroo^ 
smell  of  spirits  for  a  consideraUe  time  after  they  are  svaDowed. 
Profes90T  Orfila  found  that  alcohol  is  a  rident  poiaoii  when  in- 
jected into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  that  it  produces  throagli  that 
diannel  the  same  effects  as  when  taken  into  the  stomach  -f .  In 
the  course  of  some  experiments  performed  several  years  ^o, 
Dr  C.  Cfdndet  and  I  found  that  it  acted  with  great  r^iiditj 
when  injected  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest 

Authors  who  have  treated  of  the  action  of  alcohol  and  spiri- 
tuous liquors  on  man,  have  distinguished  three  d^rees  in  its 
immediate  effects. 

1.  When  the  dose  b  small,  much  excitement  and  little  sab> 
sequent  depression  are  produced. 

2.  When  the  effect  is  sufficiently  great  to  receive  the  desig- 
nation of  poisoning,  the  symptoms  are  more  violent  excitement, 
flushed  face,  giddiness,  confusion  of  thought,  delirium,  and  va- 
rious mental  affections,  varying  with  individual  character,  and 
too  familiar  to  require  description  here.  These  symptoms  are 
soon  followed  by  dozing  and  gradually  increasing  somnolency, 
which  may  at  length  become  so  deep  as  not  to  be  always  easily 
broken.  After  the  state  of  somnolency  has  continued  several 
hours,  it  ceases  gradually,  but  is  followed  by  giddiness^  weak- 
ness, stupidity,  headach,  sickness,  and  vomiting. 

*  Fhiloiophical  Traniactioni,  cL  118.  f  Toxicol.  Gto.  ii.  451. 
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This  degree  of  injury  from  alcohol  may  pro^e  fatal,  either 
in  itself,  by  the  coma  becoming  deeper  and  deeper,— -or  more 
frequently  from  the  previous  excited  state  of  the  circulation 
causing  true  apoplexy  in  a  predisposed  habit,^-or  still  more  fi^ 
quently  frt)m  the  occurrence  of  some  trifling  accident,  which  in 
bis  torpid  state  the  individual  cannot  avoid  or  remedy,  such  as 
exposure  to  cold,  falling  with  the  face  in  mud  or  water,  sufibca- 
tion  from  matters  of  vomiting  gettbg  into  the  windpipe,  and  the 
like. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  duration  of  this  form  of  poison- 
ing in  fatal  cases,  because  an  accidental  death  may  bring 
it  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  the  supervention  of  true  apo- 
plexy may  protract  it  to  many  days.     My  colleague,  Dr  Aliaanj 
has  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  a  case  where  death 
took  place  from  simple  intoxication,  twenty  minutes  after  the 
stage  of  lethargy  began.     The  individual  reached  his  home  in 
a  state  of  reeling  drunkenness,  but  able  to  speak  and  give  an 
indistinct  account  of  himself     He  then  became  lethargic,  and 
died  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes.     On  examining  the  body, 
Dr  Alison  could  not  discover  any  morbid  appearance,  except 
some  watery  efiusion  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  in  the 
ventricles ;  but  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  a  strong  smell 
of  spirits.     Instances  of  such  excessive  rapidity,  however,  are 
very  rare,  unless  fit)m  the  third  form  of  poisoning.     The  ex- 
treme duration  of  the  present  form  or  degree,  when  true  apo- 
plexy is  not  induced,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy.     Cases  are  recorded  where  death  after  three  or  four 
days  of  coma  is  ascribed  to  intoxication ;  but  as  the  appearan- 
ces after  death  are  seldom  stated,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  say 
with  any  certainty  that  they  were  cases  of  pure  intoxication. 
The  following  instance,  however,  recorded  by  Dr  Cooke^  de> 
serves  notice.     A  man  drank  two  pints  of  rum  one  afternoon, 
and  was  comatose  most  of  the  subsequent  night.     In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  very  drowsy,  but  sensible  when  roused.     In  the  suc- 
ceeding evening  he  was  considered  convalescent ;  but  two  days 
later  he  became  delirious;  and  in  two  days  more  he  died. 
Congestion  was  the  only  appearance  found  in  the  brain  *.    This 
aiq>ears  an  excellent  example  of  the  tendency  of  intoxication  to 

*  Cooke  on  Nerrom  Diteuet,  u  219. 
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induce  congestive  apoplexy ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be 
adled  a  pure  case  of  death  from  poisoning  with  spirits. 

•S.  The-  thiid  degree  of  poisoning  is  not  so  oftea  witnessed, 
because  in  cnrder  to  produce  it  a  greater  quantity  of  apirits  must 
be  swallowed  pure  and  at  once  than  is  usually  tmken  by  those 
among  whom  poisoning  in  the  second  degree  chiefly  oocun. 
Whm  swallowed  in  laige  quantity,  as  by  persons  who  haTe  t». 
ken  foolish  wagers  on  their  prowess  in  drinking,  there  is  sel* 
dom  much  preliminary  excitement:  coma  comes  on  in  s  few  mi- 
nutes and  soon  becomes  pn^und,  as  in  apoplexy.  The  Sttce 
is  then  sometimes  livid,  more  generally  ghastly  pale;  the 
broatbing  stertorous,  and  of  a  spirituous  odour ;  the  pupils 
sometimes  much  contracted,  more  ccmtmonly  dilated  and  ioaen- 
siUe ;  and  if  relief  is  not  speedily  proeured  death  takes  place, 
-^^nerally  in  a  few  hours,  and  sometimes  immediately* 

A  case  is  briefly  alluded  to  by  Orfila  of  a  soldier,  who  drank 
eight  pints  of  brandy  for  a  wager,  and  died  instantly  ^.  Simi- 
lar accidents  occur  not  infrequently  in  this  country ;  but  I 
have  not  met  with  any  accurately  described.  A  case  of  the  less 
rapid  variety  of  the  present  form  occurred  at  the  Infirmary  here 
in  1820.  A  man  stole  a  bottle  of  whisky  ;  and,  beii^  in  dan- 
ger of  detection,  took  what  he  thought  the  surest  way  ei  con> 
coaling  it,  by  drinking  it  all.  He  died  in  four  hours  with  symp- 
toms of  pure  coma. 

Convulsions  are  not  common  in  sucb  cases.  I  have  seen  a 
remarkable  example,  however,  in  which  the  coma  was  accom- 
panied with  constant  alternating  opisthatonoa  and  emproMo- 
tofMS.  The  subject  was  a  boy  who  had  been  induced  to  drink 
raw  whisky  by  an  acquaintance,  and  had  he&k  two  hours  insen- 
sible before  I  saw  him.  The  stomach-pump,  which  was  imme- 
diately applied,  brought  away  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  with 
a  strong  spirituous  odour ;  and  he  recovered  his  senses  in  fif- 
teen minutes,  but  remained  very  drowsy  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Such  are  the  forms  of  poisoning  with  spirits  usually  admit- 
ted by  authors.  But  it  also  appears  to  act  sometimes  aa  an  ir- 
ritant. After  its  ordinary  narcotic  action  passes  off,  another  set 
of  symptoms  occasionaUy  appear,  which  indicate  inflammation 
of  the  alimentary  canal.     Cases  of  this  kind  are  exceedingly 

*  Toucol.  Gen.  ii.  4^4. 
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rare ;  yet  they  have  been  met  with,  as  the  following  extract 
shows.  ^^  A  young  man  at  Paris  had  been  drinking  brandy 
immoderatdy  (or  several  successive  days,  when  at  length  he 
was  attacked  with  shivering,  nausea,  feverishneas,  pain  in  the 
stomach,  vomiting  of  everything  he  swallowed  except  cold 
water,  thirsty  and  at  last  hiccup,  delirium,  jaundice,  and  con^ 
vulaons;  and  death  took  place  on  the  ninth  day.  On  ex- 
amining the  body  the  stomach  was  found  gangrenous  over  the 
whole  villous  coat ;  the  colon  too  was  much  inflamed ;  and  all 
the  small  intestines  were  red  ^."^ 

A  case  of  great  complexity,  but  probably  of  the  same  nature, 
has  been  related  by  Opitz  in  PyPs  Memoirs.  The  subject  was 
a  woman  liable  to  epilepsy,  and  addicted  to  excessive  drinking. 
After  one  of  her  drinking-bouts  she  was  seixed  with  vomiting 
and  severe  pain  of  the  bowels,  afterwards  with  delirium,  then 
with  convulsions,  and  she  died  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
first  attack.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  greatly  inflamed^ 
a  tablespoonfiil  of  blood  was  efiused  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  and  the  left  lung  was  purulent  f. 

Besides  the  immediate  effects  of  spirituous  liquors  now  de- 
scribed, there  is  still  another  variety  of  poisoning  more  common 
than  any  yet  mentioned,  and  constituting  a  peculiar  disease 
People  who  fall  into  the  unhappy  vice  of  habitual  intoxication, 
after  remaining  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  for  several  days 
together,  are  often  attacked  with  a  singular  maniacal  affec- 
tion, which  is  accompanied  with  tremors  of  the  limbs,  parti- 
cularly of  the  hands,  and  after  enduring  for  several  days,  ends 
at  last  in  coma.  When  the  delirium  is  not  violent,  the  disease 
by  proper  treatment  may  be  cured.  But  frequently  after  the 
delirium  and  tremor  have  continued  mildly  for  some  time,  they 
increase,  and  the  delirium  becomes  furious ;  in  which  case 
the  disorder  commonly  proves  fatal  in  two  or  three  days  more. 
This  disease,  which  is  now  familiar  to  the  physician,  is  called 
delirium  tremens.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  depend  on  in- 
flammation of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  followed  by  effusion^ 

Other  diseases,  besides  delirium  tremens^  are  also  slowly  m- 
duced  by  the  habitual  and  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  but 
in  general  the  habit  of  intoxication  acts  in  inducing  these  diseases 

•  Conyimrf's  Journ.  de  Med.  xvii.  43.  f  AuflStze,  v.  94. 
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onlyasapredisposiiigcause.  A  particular  variety  of  tuberculated 
liver  probably  arises  from  the  habitual  use  of  spirits  without  the 
co-operation  of  other  causes.  The  following  have  been  enume- 
rated among  the  diseases  where  the  same  habit  acts  powerfully 
as  a  predisposing  cause — ^indurated  pancreas, — indurated  mesen- 
teric glands — scirrhous  pylorus, — catarrh  of  the  bladder, — in- 
flammation, suppuration,  and  induration  of  the  kidneys, — incon- 
tinence of  urine, — aneurism  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels, — 
apoplexy  of  the  lungs, — varicose  veins, — ^mania,— -epilepsy, — 
tendency  to  gangrene  of  wounds, — spontaneous  combustion  *• 

Of  the  Morbid  Appearances. — Some  doubts  exist  as  to  the 
morbid  appearances  nn  the  bodies  of  those  poisoned  by  over- 
doses of  spirituous  liquors. 

In  animals  killed  by  alcohol,  Orfila  says  he  found  the  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach  constantly  of  a  cherry-red  colour.  I  have 
several  times  remarked  the  same  appearance.  When  the  sto- 
mach was  empty  before  the  alcohol  was  introduced,  I  have  al- 
ways found  the  prominent  part  of  its  rugse  of  a  deep  cherry-red 
tint,  the  margin  of  the  patches  being  more  florid,  and  evid^oit- 
ly  consisting  of  a  minute  net- work  of  vessels. 

In  man  these  signs  of  irritation  have  not  been  always  observ- 
ed. In  the  patient  who  died  in  the  Infirmary  here,  the  sto- 
mach was  quite  natural  to  appearance. 

The  state  of  the  brain  differs  much  according  to  the  mode  of 
death.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  great  congestion 
and  even  actual  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  heads  of  persons 
who  have  died  of  excessive  continuous  drinking,  the  excite^ 
ment  of  such  a  debauch  being  very  apt,  as  already  mentioned, 
to  induce  apoplexy  in  a  predisposed  habit  Accordingly  extra- 
vasation was  found  by  Professor  Bemt  of  Vienna  in  no  less 
than  four  cases  of  the  kind,  two  of  which  happened  in  the  per- 
sons of  young  men  not  above  twenty-two  years  of  age^f  ;  and 
Dr  Cooke  quotes  another  instance  in  his  work  on  nervous  dis- 
eases l-  In  such  cases  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  predis- 
position to  apoplexy  must  have  concurred  with  the  long-con- 
tinued intoxication,  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  death 

*  See  on  this  subject,  Gntzner,  uber  die  Tranksucht  nnd  ihra  Folges.— il««<*« 
Mag.  fur  die  ges.  Hdlkunde,  xx.  622. 
-f*  Beitrage  zur  GerichtL  Arzoeik.  iL  69.  iii.  38. 
^  On  Nervous  Diseases,  i.  219. 
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firom  extravasatioii  is  not  more  frequently  prodaccd  by  ezces- 
sive  drinking. 

Extravasation  is  not  apt  to  occur  in  the  cases  of  rapid  death 
brought  on  by  a  very  large  quantity  swallowed  at  once.  The 
circulation,  indeed,  is  during  life  in  a  state  quite  the  reverse  of 
excitement ;  and  accordingly  the  brain  and  its  membranes  are 
found  quite  healthy.  They  were  particularly  so  in  the  man 
who  died  in  the  hospital  here.  It  is  right  to  mention,  how* 
ever,  that  one  of  Bemt^s  cases,  although  the  symptoms  and 
other  particulars  are  not  mentioned*  possibly  belongs  to  the 
present  variety,  as  the  man  swallowed  for  a  wager  a  quart  of 
brandy  at  a  draught  *. 

When  delirium  tremens  proves  fatal,  some  effusion  is  com- 
monly found  among  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  There  is 
also,  according  to  Andral,  very  extensive  softening  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  f. 

In  all  cases  of  rapid  poisoning  with  spirituous  liquors  some 
of  the  poison  will  be  found  in  the  stomach.  For  when  the 
case  is  one  of  pure  narcotic  poisoning,  unaided  by  the  effects  of 
blows,  or  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  person  dies  in  a  few  hours, 
the  poison  cannot  be  all  absorbed  before  death. — Although  the 
spirituous  liquors  used  in  Britain  have  all  very  powerful  odours, 
the  inspector  in  a  case  of  importance  ought  not  to  confine  him- 
self to  this  test  alone.  He  must  subject  the  suspected  matter 
to  repeated  distillation  at  a  heat  under  212^,  till  he  procures 
the  alcohol  of  the  spirit  in  such  a  state  of  purity  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  existence. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  a  smell  like  that  of  alcohol,  is  some- 
times exhaled  by  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  Dr  Cooke 
mentions  a  case  in  which  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
had  the  smell  and  taste  of  gin,  the  liquor  which  had  been  ta- 
ken |;  and  in  the  case  which  occurred  in  the  hospital  here 
the  odour  of  whisky  was  said  to  have  been  perceived  in  the 

*  Beitrage  zur  Gerichtl.  Arzneik.  iu.  38. 

-f*  Repertoire  G£n.  d*Anat.  et  de  PhytioL  Pmthc^ogiqtie,  L  61. 

X  Treatiie  on  Nenrous  DUeaiet,  L  222— It  is  added  that  the  liquid  was  inflam- 
mable. It  would  have  been  desirable  that  Dr  Cooke,  or  rather  his  informer,  Sir  A, 
Carlisle^  had  roentbned  how  the  inflammabilitj  was  prored ;  for  som^  fallacy  maj 
be  strongly  suspected;  because  gin  of  sufficient  strength  to  take  fire  could  not 
enter  the  blood-?essels  without  coagulating  the  blood,  and  so  prerenttng  its  farther 
progress 
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pericardium.  In  a  man  who  xlied  of  long-continued  intoxi- 
cation from  immoderate  drinking  Dr  Wolff  found  that  the 
suifiice,  and  still  more  the  ventricles,  of  the  brain  had  a  strong 
smell  of  brandy,  although  the  contents  of  the  stomadi  had 
not  *.  I  confess,  however,  that  the  accuracy  of  all  these  state- 
ments appears  questionable.  In  animals  poisoned  with  alcohol 
introduced  into  the  stomach  I  never  could  perceive  the  smell 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  and  I  have  several  times  re- 
marked, that  the  venous  blood  and  the  brain  of  a  fresh  subject 
had  a  smell  which  a  prepossessed  person  might  have  confound- 
ed with  that  of  alcohol,  although  no  spirituous  liquor  had  been 
taken  before  death. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  when  the  individual  has 
survived  the  taking  of  the  poison  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
an  odour  of  spirits  will  not  be  perceived  either  in  the  stomach 
or  elsewhere.  A  question  may  even  be  entertained,  whether 
the  odour  will  always  be  found  at  the  inspection  of  the 
body,  although  it  might  have  been  felt  immediately  after 
death.  It  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  instance  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  the  poison,  on  account  of  its  volatility,  will  escape  in  a 
few  days.  In  this  way  only  can  be  explained  the  occasional 
absence  of  the  odour  in  persons  who  have  been  kiUed  in  the 
early  stage  of  drunkenness.  I  could  not  perceive  any  odour 
of  whisky  in  the  stomach  of  the  woman  Campbell  who  was 
murdered  by  the  notorious  resurrectionist  Burke,  although  she 
had  drunk  spirits  to  intoxication  half  an  hour  before  her  death. 
The  body  was  not  examined  till  thirty^eight  hours  afVer  -|*. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  there  ought  seldom  to  be  much 
difficulty  in  recognizing  a  case  of  poisoning  with  spirituous  li- 
quors. 

But  before  quitting  the  subject  a  form  of  it  must  be  noticed 
which  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish.  It  was  for- 
merly remarked  that  the  eatable  mushrooms  have  heeaoL  some- 
times poisoned  with  substances  possessing  effects  on  the  system 
analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  deleterious  fimgi.  In  the  same 
manner  spirituous  liquors  may  be  poisoned  with  narcotics  al- 

*  RutCi  Magazin  Tiir  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  xxv.  126. 
•f  Cases  and  ObserratioDs  in  Medical  Jurisprudence— Edin.   Med.  and  Smg. 
Journal,  xxxi.  239. 
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lied  to  them  in  action.  Thus  in  former  parts  of  this  work  it 
has  been  stated  that  a  young  man  was  killed  during  a  debauch 
in  consequence  of  his  companions  having  mingled  opium  with 
his  wine ;  that  many  persons  have  been  poisoned  and  some  kil- 
led by  fermented  liquors  drugged  in  the  same  manner ;  that 
murder  has  been  accomplished  by  poisoning  wine  with  night- 
shade ;  and  that  several  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  liqueurs  having  been  too  strongly  impregnated  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  to  convert  them  into  ratafia.  Cases  of  this 
nature  may  be  embarrassing.  In  general  they  may  be  made 
out  by  attending  strictly  to  the  symptoms,  the  quantity  of  the 
liquor  taken,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  But  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  if  a  murderer,  who  chooses  such  a  method, 
should  season  his  guest^s  drink  judiciously  and  ply  him  well 
with  it,  a  medical  jurist  might  be  puzzled  to  determine  whether 
the  liquor  was  pernicious  in  quality  or  in  quantity. 

0/  Poisoning  with  Sulphuric  Ether, 

Sulphuric  Ether  is  a  poison  of  the  same  nature  as  alcohol. 
But  the  effects  produced  by  it  when  taken  in  considerable  doses 
are  not  very  well  known. 

Orfila  found  that  half  an  ounce  introduced  into  the  stomach 
of  a  dog  and  secured  there  by  a  ligature  on  the  gullet,  excited 
efforts  to  vomit,  in  ten  minutes  inability  to  stand,  and  in  six 
minutes  more,  insensibility.  In  fifteen  minutes  more  the  animal 
revived  a  little,  but  soon  became  again  comatose ;  and  it  died 
three  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment.  The 
villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  reddish-black,  the  other  coats 
of  a  lively  red  colour  *. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  case  where  ether  has  proved 
fatal  to  man.  But  from  some  observations  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Science  it  appears  to  act  energetically  even  in  small 
doses.  In  moderate  quantity  it  produces  a  strong  sense  of  irri- 
tation in  the  throat,  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  head,  and  other 
symptoms  like  those  excited  by  nitrous-oxide  gas.  A  gentle- 
man, in  consequence  of  inhaling  it  too  long,  was  attacked  with 
intermitting  lethargy  for  thirty-six  hours,  depression  of  spirits 
and  lowness  of  pulse  -f . 

*  Toxicol.  Gen.  it  45€.  -f  Journal  of  Science,  i?.  156L 
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1.  Oxalic  Acid. — Gay-Luasac  has  lately  stated,  that  when 
animal  matter  is  boiled  with  caustic  potass,  oxalic  acid  is 
formed  in  the  solution.  {Le  Globe,  22  JuUlet  1829).  Since 
this  curious  fact  came  to  my  knowledge,  I  have  not  had  leisure 
to  try  whether  the  alkaline  carbonates  have  the  same  eflfect 
If  they  have,  the  process  for  oxalic  acid  in  organic  mixtures 
(p.  144)  is  useless. 

2.  Arsenic. — I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
heads  of  a  very  interesting  case,  lately  communicated  to  me  by 
Ih  Ward  of  Dumfries.  A  lad,  17  years  of  age,  after  getting 
drunk,  took  three  drachms  of  arsenic.  In  two  hours  and  a  hatf 
when  Dr  Ward  first  saw  him  there  was  slight  nausea,  and  rather 
frequent  pulse,  but  no  pain  or  vomiting.  Copious  and  frequent 
vomiting  was  excited  by  artificial  means.  In  eight  hours  the 
pulse  was  more  rapid,  and  the  strength  was  failing.  In  seven- 
teen hours  there  was  increased  languor.  In  twenty  hours  the  limbs 
were  cold  ;  there  was  great  restlessness  ;  and  vomiting  occur- 
red for  the  first  time  without  artificial  means.  In  thirty-six  hours 
the  lad  was  evidently  sinking ;  and  there  was  some  diarrhoea. 
In  forty-one  hours  he  died,  without  ever  having  complained  of 
more  than  slight  pain  in  the  stomach  on  heavy  pressure. — A 
very  careful  examination  of  the  body  was  made,  and  the  stomach 
was  afterwards  sent  me  for  inspection  and  the  contents  for 
analysis.  The  stomach  was  externally  vascular.  Its  contents 
were  grayish-yellow,  and  free  of  blood.  The  villous  coat  was 
vascular ;  and  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  great  curvature  the 
rugse  were  dark  bluish-black,  prominent  and  hard.  This  pro- 
minence could  not  be  smoothed  out  by  stretching  strongly  the 
peritonseal  coat :  The  rugae  continued  hard  and  prominent  to 
the  size  nearly  of  the  little  finger  slit  longitudinally ;  and  on 
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wmUx,  Mad  tested  with  the  copper,  akcr, 
wUdi  all  acted  aaoa  apure  aulmiMof 
nf  fldpHnetted-ajrangcBy 
was  pfacwwL    BicaRjr  as 


m  wnj  ic^edi.  The 
the  moai  wlert  ijwiin—  m  a  ease  of 
woitiij  Ok  Holicf  xbe  gfcat ipiaaiHy of  poiaoii 
free  and  repeated  Tomitii^,  cxeBuplifiei  a  fimier  atateaaeBl  to  tke 
tame  etteeL  The  uniiijuied  state  of  the  tiDoqs  coat  in  so  loi^ 
acaaeisafaNistrikbig.  Is  there  any  BatiiralaoDfeediaeaaewhidi 
erer  oocaoonss  sbnifav  state  to  that  in  whichdiefii^v  verefiniBd 
The  converaoD  of  the  oxide  of  araenie  into  the  suIphiBcl  (the  slo- 
■neh  DoC  haring  been  eitminfd  by  me  till  five  d^s  after  deadh) 
IhaTenonrwitnesMdfiirthefiMiiditinie;  yetitisnoimcntioBed 
by  aoy  author,  and  the  possibility  of  it  was  denied  on  a  late 
cdebrated  trial  (Trial  of  Mrs  SmUh,  Edm.  Med.  and  Smg. 
Jaumalf  xxviL  AlSA). — The  detailed  account  of  Dr  Waid*s 
case  will  appear  in  the  January  Number  of  the  Journal  now 
quoted. 

3.  Hydrocyanic  acid.— Since  referring  to  the  cases  of  the 
seven  unfortunate  Parisian  ejnleptics  who  died  in  one  of  the 
Parisian  Hospitals  from  an  accidenCal  over-dose  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  I  have  seen  Orfila*€  cniginal  account  of  the  cases  in  a 
new  journal,  the  Annates  SHygihm  Puiblique  ei  deMedecine- 
Legale^  iime  partiCy  p.  487.  I  now  find  that  the  absence  of 
the  hydrocyanic  odour  in  die  bodies  is  easilj  accounted  for  on 
attending  to  the  pointed  experiments  of  Sckubarth  (567,  568.) 
Tho  patients  took  nearly  three  drachms  each  of  the  syrtipms 
hydrocyanicua  of  the  Codex  Medicamentarius  of  1818,  or 
twenty  grains  of  Vauquelin^s  acid  ;  and  they  lived  from  30  to 
45  minutes.    When  the  poisoning  was  so  slow,  Schubarth  nerer 
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found  any  hydrocyanic  odour  in  animals  even  immediately  after 
death. 

4.  BUter'Almond.^-\  have  been  much  surprised  to  find 
very  lately  that  the  essential  oil  of  bitter-almond  is  now 
a  common  article  in  the  shops,  being  distilled  in  great  quan- 
tity in  London  for  the  use  of  confectioners  throughout  the 
whole  country,  who  consume  it  for  seasoning  ratafia  biscuits 
and  liqueurs.  It  is  perhaps  not  a  more  dangerous  article 
than  the  cherry-laurel  leaves  and  water  once  generally  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose ;  but  a  slight  error  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  consequences. — I  have  examined  this  oil 
since  the  sheet  where  it  is  treated  of  was  thrown  ofi*.  I  do  not 
know  why  M.  Robiquet  states  that  hydrocyanic  acid  cannot  be 
found  in  it  unless  the  action  of  potass  be  aided  by  heat  (p.  574). 
If  a  drop  is  agitated  in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  then  tested 
by  the  ferruginous  test,  a  great  quantity  of  blue  precipitate  is 
immediately  formed  without  heat.  The  oil  therefore  consists  of 
pure  essential  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

5.  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. — My  attention  has  just  been  called 
in  the  course  of  reading,  to  an  interesting  set  of  cases  of  poison^ 
ing  with  this  gas,  which  I  cannot  pass  without  notice,  as  they 
show,  in  addition  to  the  instances  mentioned  at  p.  583,  how 
easily  the  natiure  of  such  accidents  may  be  misunderstood. — Four 
people  in  Gerolzhofen,  a  district  of  Bavaria,  were  found  one 
morning  in  bed,  some  dead,  others  comatose.  One  only  re- 
covered. A  neighbour  who  had  supped  with  them,  but  slept 
at  home,  did  not  suffer.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were 
found  very  red  and  black ;  and  the  coats  of  the  stomach  brittle. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach,  the  remains  of  their  supper,  and 
the  wine  were  analyzed  without  any  suspicious  substance  being 
found.  A  little  smoke  having  been  noticed  in  the  room  by 
those  who  first  entered  it,  the  stove  and  fuel  were  examined, 
but  without  furnishing  any  insight  into  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent. At  last  the  cellar  was  examined,  and  then  it  was  found 
that  one  of  the  sufferers  had  heated  a  copper-vessel  there  so 
incautiously,  that  the  fire  communicated  with  the  unplastered 
planks  of  the  floor  above.     The  planks  had  burnt  with  a  low 
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smothered  flame,  and  the  vapours  passed  through  the  crevices  in 
the  floor.  One  of  the  three  who  died  lived  tor  Jive  days.  This  is 
the  longest  duration  of  a  case  of  this  kind  of  poisoning,  which 
I  have  hitherto  met  with. — {BtAchner^B  Taofikologiej  s.  SSI.) 

6.  Thom-Jpple. — Both  Professor  Orfila  (ii.  S74,)  and  I 
(501,  616,)  have  mistaken  a  statement  by  Haller  with  regard 
to  the  appearances  caused  by  this  substance  in  a  case  he  dis- 
sected. On  reconsidering  Haller^s  description,  it  is  impossible 
to  infer  more  from  his  expression  than  that  great  congestion  was 
found  in  the  ainiues. 
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symptoms  of,  at  times  sup- 
ply alone  complete  evidence  of 
poisoning  .  .  239 

symptoms  of,  occasionally 

very  trifling  .  •  221 

— -  symptoms  of,  bow  toon  nui j 
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they  begin,  and  how  long  may 
they  be  delayed  ?  .  215 

— —  tymptoms  of,  how  soon  naay 
theykiU?  .  219 

— »—  symptoma  of,  how  long  may 
they  last  ?  .  .  228 

■■■  treatment  of  poisoning  with  2(»3 
— ^  treatment  of,  no  antidotes 
known  .  .  26*5 

changes  it  undergoes  in  the 

stomach  attcr  death  .  251 

metallic,  not  a  poison  210 

oxide  of.  See^cl^,  arteniou* 


— sulphurets  of.  .See  SulphureU 
Arsenite  of  copper,  its  tests         .       202 
■  seldom  contain- 

ed in  mineral-green  203,  333 

— ^— ^  of  potass,  its  tests  .         203 

Atropa^  poisoning  with  .  (i09 

— -^  symptoms  induced  by  it  in 

man  .  •  •  610 

»—  morbid  appearances  caused 

by  it  .  .  .         613 

Atropia,  alkaloid  of  belladonna  609 

Bacon,  poisonous  at  times         .  4U3 

Baryta,   poisoning   witli    its    com- 
pounds •  .  431 
— »-»  muriate  of,  tests  for         •      432 
•—  muriate  and  carbonate,  their 

effects  on  man  and  animals  433 

m^-^—  morbid  appearances  caused 
by  •  •  •  435 

treatment  oi  poisoning  with  435 

Belladonna.     See  jitropa. 
Bichloride  of  mercury.     See  Corro* 

six>e  Sublimate, 
Bismuth,  poisoning  with  its  com- 
pounds .  •  371 
Bitter-almond,  its  poisonous  effects,  574 
■          — — -~  may  cause  death          576 
—  essential  oil  oU  its  ef- 
fects as  a  poison          .          •          575 

■   essential  oil  of,   its 
composition  .  •  574 

Bitler  apple,  poisoning  with  446 

Bitter  cassada,  poisoning  with  444 

Bitter-sweet,  a  feeble  poison  553 

Blood,  discovery  of  poisons  in  the        13 
Boihng  water,  effects  of,  when  swal- 
lowed .  .  488 

— —  causes  cynanche  la- 

ryngea  .  •  489 

Brain,  inflammation  of  its  mem- 
branes, distinguished  from  narco- 
tic poisoning  .  .  506 
_ .—  inflammation  of  its  substance, 
distinguished  from  narcotic  poi- 
soning .  •  .  507 
— ^.«-  hypertro|)hy  of,  distinguish- 
ed firom  oarcottc  poisoniog            509 


Page 
Brucea  aniidyienterica,   poisoning 

with  ...  644 

Brucea,  alkaloid  of  false  angustura 

bark  .  .  645 

Bryony-root,  effects  of  on  man  and 

animals  .  .  445 
Calomel,  iu  tesu             .          .          271 
can  it  be  considered  an  ir- 
ritant poison  ?           .             .          318 
Caliha  palustris,  its  effects  as  a  poi- 
son            ..             .             448 
Camphor,  its  effects  on  animals         646 
— —  morbid  appearances  caused 
by            .            .            .            648 
— .—  symptoms  excited  by,  in 

man  .  .  .  647 

Cantharides,  physical  characters  of    454 
— -^.^—  action  oi'  on  animals      454 

■  morbid     appearances 

caused  by  .  .  458 

— — — ^  symptoms  it  excites  in 

man  .  .  .  455 

— —  treatment  of  poisoning 

with  .  .  .  459 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  .  160 

of  baryta,  tests  of  431 

o(  lead,  tesu  of  381 


of  lead  is  formed  on  lead 


by  the  action  of  air  and  water, 
431 — and  see  Lead. 

Carbonates  of  potass  and  soda,  tests 
of  .  .  .  154 

Carbonic  acid.     See  Gas. 

—  oxide  gas,  effects  of,  on 

man  .  .  603 

Caiburetted-hydrogen  gas,  its  effects 
on  man  .  .  594 

Castor-oil-scedi,  effects  of,  on  man 
and  animals,  •  .  443 

Cheese.,  occasionally  poisonous,  with- 
out intentional  adulteration  479 

Chemical  analysis,  evidence  of  gene- 
ral poisoning  from  .  47 
may  be  rendered 


unavailing  by  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing 

may  be  rendered 


useless  by  absorption 

may  be  fruitless. 


49 
51 


because  the  poison  has  been  de 
composed  •  .  52 

Chemical  combination,  its  influence 
in  modifying  the  operation  of  poi- 
sons .  .  19 

Chemical  decomposition,  its  effect  in 
removing  poisons  beyond  the 
reach  ot  analysis  .  52 

Cherry-laurel  water,  a  deadly  poison  377 
essential  oil  of,  is  the  same  aa 
the  oil  of  bitter«almoDd        .         578 
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Chlorine,  its  tSecis  on  man  and  ani- 
mals 136,588 

Cholera  imitates  irritant  poisooing, 
and  how  to  be  distingwahed  92 

I  its  shortest  duration,        .       98 

supposed  to  hare  been  caus- 


CorroHTe-nblimate,  actioo  <m 
mals.    See  Mercmry, 


pertiesof 


271 


ed  bj  emanations  from  a  oess-pocd  693 
Chrome,  poisoning  with  the  com- 

pounds  of  372 

Cinia^  its  eflfects  on  man  and  ani- 

mals  •  822 

Cinnabar,  its  tests  269 

Classification  of  poisons  81 

Cluster-cherry,    its   distilled  water 

and  essential  <ril  are  actire  poisons  581 
Cocculus-indicus,  its  effects  on  man 

and  animals  849 

Colchicum  auturnnalCy  efots  of,  on 

man  •  832 

Cold  water,  death  from  drinking  it, 

imitating  iiritant  poisoning  90 

Colic,  how  it  is  distinguished  from 

irritant  poisoning        .  100 

Colica-pictonum,  causes  of  .  417 
—         ■  ■  trades  which  are 

subject  to  suffer  419 

— ^— >  precautions  for  pre- 

Tentini^  it  in  workmen         .  427 

Colocynth,  effects  of,  on  man  and 

animals  446 

Common  salt,  a  poison  in  very  large 

doses  •  .  .         491 

Conduct  of  prisoner,  illustrated  by 

medical  evidence,  may  prore  his 

guilt  ...  70 

Conia,  alkaloid  of  hemlock  .  621 
Coniuro,  effects  of  on  man  and  ani- 
mals .  .  .  620 
Copper,  poisoning  with  .  3b  I 
-»— .  action  of  its  compounds  346 
— ~—  corrosion  of,  by  articles  of 

food  and  drink  .  337 

— .— —  corroded  by  saline  solutions  338 
— — —  corroded  by  wine  and  vege- 
table acids  .  .  339 
— —  corroded  by  fatty  matters  340 
— —  metallic,  not  poisonous  347 
-^-»—  morbid  appearances  caused 

by  ...  351 
process  for  detecting  its  salts 

when  pure  .  .  331 

— -*—  process  for  detecting  it  in 

organic  mixtures  .  342 

-~^— i—  sulphuret   not   poisonous, 

unless  long  exposed  to  the  air  348 
— »-»  symptoms  of  poisoning  with, 

in  man  .  .  348 

treatment  of  poisoning  with  352 

Corrosion  caused  by  poisons,  exam- 
ples of  ...  1 


by  organic  principles  •  277 

—.^— .—.———  pnetmtof,  ia 
the  solid  slate  .         271 

— — — ~— —  process  by  re- 
duction when  it  is  dissolved  272 

process  by  li- 


quid tests  when  it  is  dianlved        273 

•  proceasforiiin 
organic  mixtures  •         280 

rejected  testa  fof 
it  in  the  pore  state  278 

— ii^-^^— i^— — — ^  rejected  proces- 
ses for  organic  mixtures  283 

sympComs  cau- 


sed by  it  in  man.     See  Mercmry^ 
Cyanide  of  mercury,  tests  for        .    885 

its  eflfects  on  man        •         317 

Cyanogen  gas,  its  eftcts  on  animgls  805 
Daffodil,  its  effects  as  a  poison  451 

Daphne^  effects  of  its  dxfferent  spe- 
cies on  man  and  animals  450 
Damel-gra^a,  iu  effecu  00  man         874 
Datura^  poi^ming  with        •  814 
Daturia,  alkaloid  of  thoni.uifpie        615 
Dead-tongue,  poisoning  with        •     823 
Death-bed  declaration  in  cases  of 
poisoning,    its  importance,   and 
hints  for  collecting  it        •        -72 
Ddphinia,  alkaloid  of  stavcsacre        449 
Eklphinivm^  poisoning  with         .      449 
Digestion  of  poisons,  tends  to  re- 
move them  beyond  the  reach  of 
analysis        ....  52 
Digitalis^  poisoning  with         .           632 
Distension  of  stomach,  death  from, 
how   distingui^ed  fWmi  irritant 
poisoning        .        •        •         .      87 
EpUepsy,  distinction  between  it  and 
narcotic  poisoning  from  the  symp- 
toms           .            •             .          501 
— —  distinction  of,  from  nar- 
cotic poisoning  by  morbid  aj^sear- 
anccs                .                 .              504 
Ergot.     See  Spurrcd^Ryc 
Ether,  effects  of  on  man  and  animals  683 
Euphorbium,  its  effects  on  man  and 

animals  441 

Evidence  of  general  poisoning  from 

symptoms  •  32 

— — ^— — — — —  from 

morbid  appearances  •  43 

^— — — ^— — —  from 
chemical  analysb  .  47 

"  fVom 

experiments  on  animals  •  53 
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Page 
Kvidence  of  general  poifoniog  from 

moral  circumttanoei  .  61 

Fainting,    mortal,    distinction    be- 
tween it  and  narcotic  poisoning      511 
Feigned  poisoning  .  •       76 

Perrocyanate  of  potass  not  poisonous  562 
Fish-poiflon  .  •  461 

Ply- powder,  tests  for  .  173 

FoolVparsley,  effects  on  nan  and 

animals  .  624 

Foxglove,  its  effects  on  man  and 

animals  •  633 

Fowler's  solution,  tests  of        .  203 

Fungi,  list  of  the  wholesome        .     651 
>— — —  list  of  the  deleterious       .      652 

circumstances  which  modify 

their  qualities  .  .  652 

rules  for  knowing  poisonous  654 

.  active  principles  of        .        655 

-i— — —  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  656 
morbid  appearances  caused 
by  .  .  .  660 

-^— ^  treatment  of  poisoning  with  661 
—  poisoning  of  wholesome  kinds 

with  other  poisons  661 

Gas,  carbonic  add,  morbid  appear- 
ances caused  by  .  •     602 
^— ^— — ^  is  poisonous  po- 

595 

596 

597 
598 
600 
600 
602 
603 
604 
605 


sitively,  not  negatively 

symptoms  caused 


by,  when  pure 


symptoms  it  cau- 
ses when  diluted  with  air 

symptoms,  when 


from  burning  charcoal 

symptoms,  when 


from  burning  coal 

symptoms,  when 


from  burning  tallow 

symptoms,  when 


formed  by  respiration 

-  treatment  of  poi- 


soning with 
Gas,  carbonic  oxide,  its  effects  on 
man  • 

■       its  effects  on 


plants  • 

Gas,  carburetted-hydrogen,   effects 

on  man 
Gas,  chlorine,  its  effects  on  man 
Gas,  cyanogen,  its  effects  on  ani- 
mals and  plants  • 
Gas,  muriatic  acid,  very  poisonous 

to  plants 
Gas,  nitric  oxide  and  nitrous  acid, 

effects  when  injected  into  the  veins  565 
—  nitrous  acid,  effects  on  man  687 
Gas,  nitroiu  oxide,  its  effects  on 

man  and  plants  .  604 

Gas,  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  effects 

when  mjecied  into  the  veins     .     585 


594 
588 

605 

589 


Page 

Gas,  sulphuretted-hydrogen,  effecta 
when  breathed  by  man  689 

^-^— — '  effiscts 

on  vegetables  .        590 

— ^—  ■  morbid 

appearances  caused  by  591 

I  proves 
fatal,  though  applied  to  the  skin 
only  .  .  585,591 

Gas,  sulphurous  acid,  extremely 
poisonous  to  plants  601 

Gases,— which  of  them  are  negative- 
ly, and  which  poutively  poison- 
ous ..  .  584 

Gastritis.     See  Stomach. 

General  poisoning,  evidence  of,  30, 
and  see  Evidence. 

Glass-powder,  is  it  a  poison  ?       .      487 

Gold,  poisoning  with  its  compounds  370 

Grain,  sometimes  poisonous        .      663 

—  unripe,  its  supposed  effects  on 
man  ...  G72 

Green-vitriol.     See  SuJp/iate  of  Iron. 

Gullet,  perforation  of,  how  distin- 
guished from  irritant  poisoning 

99,  HI 

Habit,  its  effect  in  modifying  the 
action  of  poisons  .         .  24 

Hematemesis,  bow  distinguished 
from  irritant  poisoning        .  100 

Hellebore,  effects  of  its  different  spe- 
cies on  man  and  animals        .       638 

Hellebore,  white.     See  Verairum, 

Hemlock,  its  effects  on  man  and  ani- 
mals aso 

Hemlock  dropwort,  its  effects  as  a 
poison  683 

Henbane.     See  Hyotcyamui. 

Hot  liquids  cause  symptoms  of  irri- 
tant poisoning  .  .         488 

Hydriodate  of  potass,  its  effect  on 
animals  .  .         139 

• iu  tests    .      138 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  See 
Ammonia. 

Hydrochloric  add.  See  Acidt^  Ml. 
nerai. 

Hydrocyanic  add.     See  Acid. 

Hyoscyamus,  iu  effects  on  man  and 
animals  .  550 

Hypertrophy  of  Brain.     See  Brain. 

Idiosyncrasy,  its  influence  in  modi- 
fying the  action  of  poisons        .        2 

—————  sometimes  renders 
wholesome  articles  ddeterious  to 
individuals  .  24, 406 

Iliac-passion  imitates  irritant  poi- 
soning .  .  100 

Imaginary  poisoning  .  75 

Imputed  poisoning  .         7a 
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InfljimmatioD  of  intetdnet.  Ste/n. 
Uitines, 

—  —  ofttonmcfa.    SeeiSto- 

mach, 

Intectt,  poiMMiotu  471 

Intent  in  the  admintstnUioo  of  poi- 
foo  may  be  •ometimet  |»roved  bj 
medical  evidence  .        •         66 

lotettinet,  inflaniiuation  of,  how  dif- 
tioguished  from  irritant  poison- 
ing ...  95 

^— —  perforation  of,  how  dii- 
tinguiftbed  from  irritant  poison- 
ing ..  .  100,  111 

Iodine,  its  effects  on  man  and  ani- 
mals  ...  136 

Irritant  poisons,  general  obsenrations 
on  •  •  •  84 

— .i— — »—  distributioD  of  into 
orders  •  •  .113 

.^_— .——«.—  morbid  iq»pearan- 
ees  of,  contrasted  with  those  of 
various  natural  diseases  102 

symptoms  of,  con* 


trasted  with  those  of  various  natu- 
ral diseases 
Irritation,  examples  of,  caused  by 

poisons. 
Jalap,  iu  effecu  as  a  poison 
Jatropha,  its  effects  on  nuin  and  ani- 
.  mals  •  •  . 

Juniperus  sabifMy  its  poisonous  ef- 
fects •  .  : 
King^s-yellow,  its  tests  and  composi- 
tion 
Laduca^  poisoning  with 
Lead,  action  of  air  and  water  on 
--^  adulteration  oi  wines  with 


2 
451 

443 

452 

206 
553 
304 
404 


—  adulteration  of  spirits  with  407 
-.*-  adulterations  of  a  mechanical 
nature              -               -  407 

—  corrosion  of  by  distilled  water  384     Mercurial  salivation  in  cases  of  poi- 


Lead,  morbid  appearaneet  caused  by  48S 
I         processes  for  detectiiig  its  oom* 

pounds  •  •  381 

— —  proecM  for  detecting  it  in  or- 
ganic mixtures  .  408 

—  sulphoret  of,  not  poisonous       412 

—  symptoms  caused  by  in  man, 
claEsified  according  to  two  varieties  412 

symptoms  caased  by,  as  an  ir- 
ritant .  412 
— .  symptoms  of,  constituting  the 

disease  colica  pictonum         .  414 

--^  tradesmen  who  are  subject  to 

suffer  from  poisoning  with  419 

^—  treatment  q£^  poisoning  with     425 
Lead-glazing  is  rapiidly  acted  on  by 
acidulous  fluids  in  some  circum- 
stances, not  in  others  403,  404 
Lettuce-opium,  effect  of  00  »n»«"*i«  553 
Lime,  poisoning  with            •  I65 
Liver  flSf  sulphur.    See  SmlphmreU, 
Litharge,  tests  for               .                381 
Local  action  of  poisons            •  1 
Lolium  UmtUeiammy  its  effiscts  on 

man  •  (j74 

Mandiineely  its  effixts  on  man  and 

animals  444 

Marsh-marigold,  its  effects  on  man 

and  animals  .  448 

Meadow-saffron,  its  effiscts  on  man     632 
Mechanical    irritants    produce    the 

same  effects  as  irritant  poisons        485 
Meconic  acid,  its  tests  •  516 

Meloe  pro9carab<gu$y  its  pcnsonous 

effects  .  .  459 

Mclsna,  how  distinguished  from  ir- 
ritant poisoning  .  I00 
MeningUUt  how  distinguished  from 

narcotic  poisoning  •  506 

JMenupermum  coccultUy  poisoning 
with  •  649 


i—  corrosion  of  by  water  prevent, 
ed  by  salts  in  solution  .  386 

— —  corrosion  of,  prevented  by  ex- 
cessively minute  proportions  of 
some  sfdts  .  •  388 

.—  corrosion  of,  by  natural  waters  391 

—  corrosion  of,  by  rain  and  snow 
water 

•-.*-  corrosion  of,  by  some  spring 
waters 

—  corrosion  of,  not  caused  by 
some  spring  waters 

—  dissolved  by  many  acidulous 
fluids 

—  dissolved  by  these  fluids  much 
more  rapidly  if  it  is  oxidated 

-«  metallic,  is  not  poisonous 
— ■  mode  of  action  on  the  aninaal 
body 


soning,  when  does  it  begin  ?  299 

phenomena  of  302 

•--  ^— — ^  can  it  be  con- 


;i94 


395 
393 
399 


403 
411 


founded  with  any  other  disorder  ?  304 

may  it  return 

307 
306 


after  a  long  intermission  ? 

. its  duration 

^— —  >  in  what  modes 


it  may  prove  fatal 

Mercury,  action  of  its  soluble  com- 
pounds on  the  animal  body 

_  acts  through  all  animal 


ussues 


acts  in  all  soluble  chemi- 
cal compounds 

acts  not,  when  in  the  me- 


tallic state 
—acts  not. 


in  the  finm  of 


410        sulphuiet 


308 
286 
312 

317 
315 

317 
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Mercury  acts  not,  when  its  aoluble 
compounds  are  decomposed  by  or- 
ganic principles  -  321 

■  existence  in  the  blood  of 

those  who  have  taken  it  is  doubt- 
ful ..  .  289 

— ^— —.  morbid  appearances  caus- 
ed by  .  .  .  323 

— — .—  processes   for    its    com- 
pounds when  pure         .         •         268 

process  for  detecting  it  in 

organic  mixtures  .  280 

symptoms   of  poisoning 


with,  classiliefl  according  to  three 
varieties  .  •  294 

symptoms    of    corrosive 


poisoning  with,  their  longest  du- 
ration .  .  298,300 

symptoms  of,  their  &hort- 

est  duration  in  fatal  cases  296 

symptoms  of,  sometimes 


Page 
Muscles,  idiosyncrasy  sometimet  makes 
them  poisonous  466 

~  insects  of  a  poisooous  nature 


furnish  of  themselves  decisive  evi- 
dcnce  of  poisoning  .  32 1 

treatment  of  poisoning 

with,  and  antidotes  .  328 

Metals,  not  poisonous   unless  oxi- 
dated        .       .      210,315,347,411 

Mezereoii,  its  effects  on  man  and 
animals  •  •  4dO 

Milk  at  times  poisonous  without  in- 
tentional adulteration  .  432 

Mineral- green,  tests  of  .  332 

.  Sec  Anenite  o/Cop^ 

per. 

Mixture,  its  effect  in  modifying  the 
action  of  poisons  •  20 

Monkshood,  its  effects  on  man  and 
animals  .  •  626 

Moral  evidence  of  poisoning        .        6 1 

Morbid  appearances,  evidence  of  ge- 
neral poisoning  from  .  43 

Morphia,  iu  tests  .  617 

its  effects  on  man  and  ani- 
mals .  •  538 

Muriate  of  baryU.     See  Baryta. 

Muriate  of  mercury.     Sec  Calomel 
..^Corrosive  SulUimatit. 

Muriate  oi  soda,  a  poison  in  very 
large  quantity  .  .  491 

Muriatic  acid.    See  Acid$^  MineraL 

Muriatic  add  gas  •  .  589 

Muscles  are  occasionally  poisonous    462 

. caiues    why  they  become 

poisonous        •  •  •         466 

.  copper  cannot  account  for 

their  effects  .  .  466 

.  decay,  does  it  render  tbem 

poisonous  ?  .  466 

I  disease,  will  this  expUin 
their  effects?  .  467 


entering  their  shell,  will  this  ex- 
plain theji  effects  ? 

principle  of  a  poisonous  na- 


ture not  yet  discovered  in  them 
symptoms  and  morbid  ap- 


468 
467 


pearances  caused  by  the  poison  • 
OUR  .  .  .  462 

Mushrooms.     See  Fungi. 
Narcissus  Paeudo-tMrcisius^  a  poison  451 
Narcotico-acrid  pmsons,  general  re- 
marks on  •  606 
Naia^tic   poisoning,  its   symptoms 
and    morbid    appearances,  con- 
trasted with  those  of  natural  dis- 
ease           .             .             «  492 
Narcotics,  tlieir  active  principles        612 
Narcotine,  its  tests              .  518 

— — its  effects  on  animals  639 

Nervous  local  impressions, examples 

of  caused  by  poisons        .         .         2 
Nicoliana  Tabacun^     See  Tobacco, 
N lectin,  poisonous  principle  of  to- 
bacco, .  •  617 
Nightshade,  ^tee  SoUmum~^Alropa, 
Nitre,  its  tests             .  160 

its  action  and  symptoms  in  man  160 

morbid  appearances  caused  by  163 

Nitric  acid.     See  Acids ^  MineraL 
Nitric  oxide  gas,  its  effects  on  animals  58i 
Nitrous  acid  vapours,  its  effects  on 

man  667 

Nitrous  oxide  gaa,  its  effects  on  man  604 

Nux-vomica,  action  of,  on  animals    638 

'  morbid    appearances 

caused  by  .  642 

^-^— —  symptoms  it  excites  in 

man  .         640 
>—      symptoms    of,    some- 
times alone  are  complete  evidence 
of  poisoning  644 

Its  tesu  •  638 

(Enanthe^  poisoning  witli         .  623 

Opium,  frequently  used  ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  poisoning  .  514 
— — ^-  action  of,  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments           .            •              623 
— »-»  acts  as  a  poison   through 
every  animal  tissue,  even  the  akin  586 

515 


chemical  history  of 
chemical  analysis  cannot  de- 
tect it  in  the  blood 

morbid  appearances  caused 


bv 


process^for  detecting  it  in 
organic  mixtures 
i—  HMy  cause  death  and  not  be 


526 


540 


518 
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INDEX. 


Page 
diicovenble     in    the    stomach, 
why?  .        61,52,621 

Opiom,  symptoms  of,  in  man      .      627 
■  symptoms  of,  how  soon  may 

they  begin,  and  how  long  may 
they  be  delayed  ?  629 

ordinary,  shortest,  and  long- 


est duration  of  fatal  poisoning  with  634 
_  smallest  fatal  dose  of  636 

-»»—  principles  contained  in  616 

■  teits  for  the  principles  of, 

when  pure  .  616 

treatment  of  poisoning  with  644 


Peach-flowers  may  cause  fatal  poi- 
soning .  681 
Pepper,  a  poison  in  very  large  doses  490 
Perforation.     See  Stomach^lntet' 

Pferitonsum,  inflammation  of,  how 
distinguished  from  irritant  poison- 
ing ..  •  97 

Phorohorus,  its  eftects  on  man  and 
animals  .         134 

Picrotoxs,  alkaloid  of  Cooeulus-in- 
dicus  •  •        649 

Pretended  poisoning  76 

Plotochloride  of  mercury.  See  Ca- 
lomel, 

Prunut  laurO'.ceraiu*,  See  Cherry' 
kutrel, 

Prunus  padut.    See  Cluster-cherry. 

Prussiate.     See  Ferro^cyawUe, 

Prussiate  of  mercury,  its  tests  286 

Pmssicacid.  See  Acid,  Hydrocyanic. 

Putrefiu;tion  of  the  body,  not  a  proof 
of  poisoning,  when  premature  44 

■  does  arsenic  preserve  the 

body  from  ?  .  .  264 

Putrefied  animal  matter,  its  effects 
as  a  poison  on  man  and  animals 

476,  477 

Quantity  or  dose,  its  influence  in 
modifying  the  action  of  poisons        18 

BamoUissemenU    See  Brain. 

Ranunculacese,  their  effects  on  man 
and  animals  .  447, 626 

Realgar,  its  tests  204 

Remote  action  of  poisons,  through 
what  channel  is  it  carried  on  ?  4 

Red.lead,  tests  for        .  .389 

Red-precipiute,  tests  for        .  269 

Redness  of  stomach.     See  Stomach. 

Rupture  of  stomach,  death  from, 
how  distinguished  from  irritant 
poisoning  .  .  88 

••^— —  of  duodenum,  death  from, 
how  distinguished  from  irritant 
poisoning  .  .  89 

Rust  of  wheat,  is  not  poisonous         672 

Rye.    See  Spurred^rye, 


Page 
Sal-ammoniac,  its  tests  .  166 

■»  its  action  on  animals  169 
Salivation  may  be  caused  by  various 

poisons  .  304 

— ^— —  may  be  caused  by  ulce- 
rated sore-throat  .  304 
•^—  sometimes  an  idiopathic 

disease  306 

— —  sometimes  arises  from  the 

influence  of  the  imagination  306 

Salivation,  mercuriaL    See  Mercu^ 

rtoL 
Salt,  common,  a  poison  in  very  large 

quantity  .  .  491 

Savin,  its  effects  on  man  and  ani- 

mals  .  •      462 

Sausages,  occasionally  poisonous        477 
ScUla  mariHtna,  effects  on  man  and 

animals  •    630 

Secale  cornutum.     See  5jpffr. 
Secret  poisoning  .  30, 230 

Serpents,  venomous  470 

Silver,  poisoning  with  its  compound  368 
Simultaneous  ilmess  of  several  per- 
sons, important  proof  of  general 
poisoning  .  68 

Solanum,  tSecU  of  its  species  on 

man  and  aninsals  .  663 

Spinal  chord,  diseases   of,  distin- 
guished from  narcotic  poisoping    610 
Spirituous  liquors.    See  AlcohoL 
Spur,  what  kinds  of  grain  are  at- 
tacked by  664 
Spurred-rye,  its  causes            .           664 
— ^-^  chemical  analysis  of        .      666 
-'           effects  on  man  and  animals  667 
— ^-.—  miscarriage  supposed  to  be 

induced  by  .  .  670 

SquUl,  poisoning  with  630 

Stavesacre,  its  effects  on  man  and 

animals  .  .  .449 

St  Ignatius*  bean,  effbcts  of,  on  man 

and  animals        .  .      644 

Stomach,  distension  of,  death  from 

contrasted  with  irritant  poisoning     87 
— —  fibrinous  and  mucous  ef- 
fusion in,  imitates  the  effects  of 
irritant  poisoning  106 

— gelatinization  of,  a  cause 

of  perforation  .  .  107 

inflammation  of,  how  dis- 


tinguished from  irritant  poisoning    94 
inflammation  of,  is  it  in 


its  acute  state  ever  a  natural  dis- 
ease? ...  94 
— i^—  partial  laceration  of,  con- 
trasted with  irritant  poisoning  80 
redness  of,  from  natural 


causes,  imitates  the  effects  of  irri- 
tant poisons  .  •  102 

3 
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Stomach,    rapture    of,    contrasted 
with  the  efTects  of  irritant  pobons 
—  spontaneoixf  perforation 
of,  difltinguished  from  irritant  poi- 
soning 

spontaneous   perforation 


of,  its  symptoms  and  varieties 

spontaneous  perforation 


Page 
88 

97 
97 


of,  its  morbid  appearances,  nature 
and  causes  •  .  106 

ulceration  of,  how  distin- 


guished from  the  effects  of  irritant 

poisons  106 

Strontia,  its  salts  not  poisonous  436 

Strychnia,  alkaloid  of  the  Strychnia 

effects  of,  on  animals  .         637 

Slrychnotj  which  of  its  species  are 

poisonous  .  .  636 

Sulphate  of  copper,  tests  for  3A4 

— —  iron,  occasionally  poiaooout  490 
■  ■-  magnesia,  poisonous  in  very 

large  doses  .  490 

— -  mercury,  its  tests  269 

— — -  zinc,  tests  of  when  pure      373 
— — —  zinc,  effecu  on  man  374 

•— —  zinc,  morbid  appearances 

caused  by  .  .  378 
zinc,  process  for  detecting 

it  in  organic  mixtures         .  374 

Sulpho-cyanic  acid,   a   very  feeble 

poison  .  .  663 

Sulphur,  its  effects  on  man  and  ani« 

mals  135 

Sulphuret  of  the  alkalis,  effecU  on 

man,   morbid  appearances,   and 

treatment  of  poisoning  with  170 

—  antimony,  tests  of  354 

— —  arsenic,  their  tests  204 

'■  arsenic,  its  effects  as  a 

poison  .  .  210 

—- — copper,  not  poisonous, 

unless  long  exposed  to  the  air        348 
—  lead,  not  poisonous        41 1 

— mercury,  iu  tests  269 

mercury,  not  poisonous  317 


Page 
sometimes  of  themselves  be  com- 
plete cvideBce  of  poisomag   123,151, 

239,  321  644 

Syncopal  asphyxia,  how  distinguish- 
ed firom  narcotic  poisoning  5 1 1 

Tartar-emetic,  action  of  on  animals    359 

— » —  ■  action  on  the  skin      364 

— —  ■  morbid  appearances 

caused  by  .  .  365 

'  —  process  for  detecting 

it  in  a  pure  solution  .  355 

. —  —  process  for  detecting 

it  in  organic  mixtures  .  357 

— — —  —  symptoms  excited  in 
man  by  360 

— —  ■  is  sometimes  not  poi- 

sonous in  large  doses  •  368 

— — •  treatment  of  poison- 
ing with  366 

Thorn-apple,  effects  on   oian   and 
animals  .  .  616 

Tin,  poisoning  with  its  compounds    367 

Tissues,  influence   of  different,  in 
modifying  the  action  of  poisons        21 

Tobacco,  effects  of  on  man  and  ani- 
mals 616 
effects  of  by  the  way  of 


injection 


not  injuiious  to  workmen 


618 
619 


Sulphuretted- hydrogen.     See  Gas. 
Sulphuric  acid.     See  Acid»,  MineraL 
Sympathetic  effects  of  poisons  5 

Symptoms  of  poisoning,   evidence 

from  ...  32 

— — — — — ^— ^  general 
characters  of,  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  symptoms  of  natural  disease 

32,37 

— — ^— — ^ sudden- 

33 
com- 

36,39 
com- 

37,  41 
regula- 

35,38 
unifor- 

36,38 
may 

y 


ness  of  the  invasion  of 
mence  after  a  meal 
mence  during  health 
rity  of  their  increase 


mity  of  their  nature 


who  manufacture  it 

Toffana,  alleged  effects  of  the  Aqua 
tojbna 

TrembiemeHt  mitaUique^  its  nature 
and  causes 

Treatment  of  poisoning,  genenil  in- 
ferences as  to,  drawn  from  the 
physiological  action  of  poisons 

Turbith-mineral,  its  tests 

Unripe  grain,  ito  supposed  delete- 
rious effects 

Upas-antiar 

Upas  tieute 

V^ctable  acrids,  general  remarks 
on  their  effects 

Venomous  insects 

Venomous  serpents 

Veratra,  alkaloid  of  verairum  and 
colchtcum 

Veratrum,  poisoning  with  the  differ- 
ent species  of 

Verdigris,  artificial,  tests  of 

Verdit?;ris,  natural,  tests  of 

Vermilion,  tests  of         .  . 

Vitriol,  blue.     See  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Vomiting,  effects  of  in  removing 
poisons  beyond  the  reach  of  ana- 
lysis  ....  49 

Water- hemlock,  effects  of  on  man 

and  animals  .  .  622 

Wheat,  rust  of,  is  hardly  poisonous  672 

White-lead,  tests  for        .        .         381 
White-vitriol.     See  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
Zinc,  poisoning  with  its  compounds  373 
sulphate  of.    See  Sulphate. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATE. 


U  Tube  fiv  radociiig  rtrj  miO  portioM  of  snenie  or  mercBry.  The 
figure  if  of  ibe  ottanl  axe.  The  bill  mo j  be  blown  hrger,  if  the 
nuteriil  to  be  rrdaeed  m  bulky. 

8*  A  ioiflU  i^oM  famely  ior  iDtiodooog  die  BOterial  into  die  tnbe  Fig.  1, 
without  toiling  its  inode. 

X  The  ordintrj  Mpptnuu  tar  difengiging  lolpbiiretted-h jdrogen.  The 
fbnnel  roost  be  s  little  longer  than  die  emerging  tohe.  The  fluid 
should  not  be  St  any  time  modi  h^her  than  in  the  figure,  in  order 
to  secure  the  opcrstor  against  its  e&rrescing  up  into  the  emerging 
tube.    The  figure  is  a  third  of  the  natural  siae. 

i.  Instrument  for  wssbing  down  scanty  precipiutes  on  filters.  It  is  a 
thin  bottle  capable  of  standing  the  fire — half-filled  with  water,  which 
may  be  boiled  on  occasion, — uid  hariog  its  cork  pierced  with  a  small 
tube  drawn  at  its  outer  end  to  a  rcry  fine  bore.  The  breath  is  im- 
pelled into  the  boUle,  and,  the  bottle  being  then  rerersed,  a  rery  fine 
stream  issues  with  great  force.  This  exceedingly  useful  and  simple 
apparatus  is  the  inrention,  I  bdiere,  of  Berzdins. 

5.  Tubes  of  nstural  aise  fiv  collecting  small  portions  of  mercury  by  the 

process  p.  980-S8S. 

6.  Pipette,  one- third  the  natural  size,  for  remoring  by  suction  fluids  lying 

orer  precipitstes.  Some  hare  a  rectangular  bend  in  the  upper  part, 
by  means  of  which  the  operator  sees  better  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment when  in  action ;  but  such  pipettes  are  very  difficult  to  clean. 
That  represented  in  the  figure  is  easily  cleaned  with  a  feather. 

7.  Apparatus  for  reducing  the  sulphurets  of  some  metals  by  a  stream  of  hy- 

drogen. A,  the  vessel  with  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter 
of  which  may  be  renewed  by  the  funnel  B.  C,  a  ball  on  the  emerging 
tube  to  prevent  the  liquid  thrown  up  by  the  efiervescence  from  passing 
forward.  D,  E,  corks  by  which  C  and  G  are  fitted  into  F,  the  tube 
which  contains  the  sulphuret  at  F.  G,  the  exit- tube  for  the  sul- 
phuretted-hydrogen, playing  into  a  vessel  containing  acetate  of  lead. 
When  the  hydrogen  has  passed  long  enough  to  expel  all  the  air,  the 
spirit-lamp  flame  is  applied  at  F. ;  and  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  formed,  tlie  lead  solution  is  blackened.  The  figure  is  one-third  the 
sine  of  the  ap]>aratufl. 
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